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UDA  PRANG— JUNGLE  HUNTER 


By  CASPAR  WHITNEY 
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UDA  PRANG  said  I  should  not  get  a 
rhino  up  Kampar  River  way  ;  and 
he  came  uncomfortably  near  tell- 
ing the  truth — for  the  rhino  nearly  got  me. 
Uda  always  told  the  truth.  How  that 
came  to  be  is  a  story  by  itself ;  and 
worth  the  telling,  as  you  shall  judge.  It 
seems  that  Uda  was  really  an  Achenese, 
as  those  natives  in  the  extreme  northwest- 
em  end  of  Sumatra  are  called,  and  during 
one  of  the  conflicts  which  the  Dutch  troops 
and  the  Achenese  have  been  having  with 
more  or  less  frequency  now  for  a  genera- 
tion or  so,  Uda's  father  was  killed,  his 
little  house  destroyed,  and  Uda  and  his 
mother  just  escaped  into  the  jungle  with 
their  lives.  Here  they  remained  in  hiding 
for  some  days,  living  on  roots  and  wild 
fruit,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  no 
Dutch  troops  would  follow  into  the  un- 
tracked  tropical  wilderness.  Gradually 
they  worked  south  and  toward  the  east 
shore,  and  one  day,  skirting  the  jungle 
edge,  Uda  spied  an  English  coast-wise 
steamer  lying  at  anchor  and  discharging 
her  cargo  into  a  small  fleet  of  sampans 
which  natives  and  Chinamen  pulled  ashore, 
and  then,  after  unloading,  pulled  back 
again  for  another  load.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  for  Uda  and  his  mother  to  be  taken 
on  a  sampan  out  to  the  little  steamer,  and 
once  there  to  make  friends  with  the  crew 
of  Peninsular  Malays,  as  well  as  with 
the    European   petty  ofl&cers    that    had 


no  fear  of  the  Dutch  in  their  hearts. 
The  mother  was  dropped  a  few  days 
after  at  a  port  down  the  coast,  where 
her  late  lamented  had  kin  folks;  but  Uda, 
who  was  having  his  first  experience  aboard 
ship,  had  become  rather  fascinated  by  the 
alternative  periods  of  hardest  toil  and 
uttermost  ease,  which  make  up  the  life  of 
the  East  Indian  coast-wise  sailorman. 
The  excitement  of  discharging  cargo,  al- 
ways accompanied  by  much  yelling ;  espe- 
cially the  fun  of  swimming  cattle  ashore ; 
the  complete  indolence  between  ports, 
when  they  stretched  out  on  deck  in  luxu- 
rious ease,  to  smoke  or  to  play  or  to 
gamble — all  invited  him  irresistibly.  So 
he  asked  for  and  received  a  berth. 

It  so  happened  that  this  little  British 
steamer  had  a  very  religious  Liverpool 
first  mate,  who,  when  not  busy  with  the 
cargo  at  port,  or  lambasting  Uda  for  gal- 
ley pilfering,  or  for  lying — a  quality  Uda 
shared  in  common  with  the  average  un- 
tutored Sumatra  native — was  singing 
hymns  through  his  nose  over  the  rail,  or 
solemnly  and  stolidly  laboring  to  win  Uda 
over  from  the  faith  of  Mohammed.  Now 
Uda  was  only  a  boy  in  his  teens,  but  he 
was  a  clever  youngster,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  it  dawned  upon  him  that  he  always 
fed  better  on  the  days  when  the  Church  of 
England  prevailed  than  on  the  days  when 
rope-ending  occupied  the  otherwise  un- 
employed time  of  the  severe  sailor-mission- 
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ary.  So  it  followed  naturally  in  due 
course  that  Uda  "  professed  Christianity/* 
accepting  the  faith  in  exchange  for  an 
extra  portion  of  rice  and  currie,  a  brass- 
backed  comb  and  two  undershirts  of 
doubtful  ancestry,  which  the  pious,  and 
now^  much  elated  first-mate  gave  him.  The 
articles  of  the  new  faith  provided,  that  in 
addition  to  feeling  the  strong  right  arm  of 
the  first-mate,  Uda's  share  of  rice  and  cur- 
rie was  to  be  greatly  reduced  every  time  he 
broke  the  eighth  and  ninth  Command- 
ments. As  currie  and  rice  are  meat  and 
drink  to  the  Malayan,  it  came  about  that 
Uda  grew  gradually  out  of  the  habit  of 
lying  and  into  the  habit  of  truthfulness ; 
and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  manhood, 
the  habit  was  become  fixed. 

I  fell  across  Uda  through  the  good 
offices  of  Jin  Abu,  on  returning  from  our 
successful  elephant  hunt.  With  a  naked 
kiddie  prattling  around,  he  was  clearing 
up  a  piece  of  rotan,  and  I  camped  nearby 
for  a  few  days,  while  Jin  Abu  told  him  of 
our  hunting  experience  after  elephant,  and 
of  my  disappointment  in  not  having 
found  rhinoceros  as  well  as  elephant. 
Uda  was  quite  a  linguist,  evidently  the 


result  of  his  several  years  service  on  the 
coasting  steamers.  He  spoke  half  Eng- 
lish in  deliberate  fashion,  and  some  Dutch, 
when  he  was  feeling  particularly  joyous 
— though  he  confessed  to  me  one  day 
on  the  Indragiri  River,  that  he  was  not 
so  proud  of  his  Dutch.  His  English  was 
not  always  to  be  relied  on — but  at  least  it 
was  understandable  and  proved  a  great 
boon  to  me,  who  had  been  confined  to  sign 
language  for  weeks.  If  Uda  was  not  a 
fluent  talker,  he  was  at  all  events  an  eco- 
nomical one,  for  a  single  stor\'  usually 
lasted  the  night ;  not  that  the  tale  was  in- 
tricate— but  LMa  enjoyed  the  telling.  He 
seemed  to  have  quite  an  opinion  of  him- 
self as  a  hunter,  and  later,  whenever  he 
and  I  together  encountered  natives,  he 
was  good  enough  to  bracket  us  with  much 
flourishing  of  hands  and  an  ornate  pre- 
amble in  the  soft,  tuneful  Malay.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  hunted  at  various 
times  in  Java  and  Borneo,  and  that  if  I 
would  wait  until  he  had  harvested  his  lit- 
tle crop  he  would  go  with  me  on  my  pro- 
posed trip  for  rhino. 

Uda   was  for  ascending  some  of  the 
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rivers  which  bear  to 
the  south  and  west- 
ward from  the  Siak; 
but  I  had  seen  all  of 
that  part  of  Sumatra  I 
cared  to,  and  was  rather 
set  on  making  my  way 
to  the  sections  divided 
by  the  Kamparand  the 
Indragiri  rivers,  which 
are  south  of  the  Siak, 
and  have  their  source 
well  over  toward  the 
western  coast  of  the 
Island,  whence  they 
make  their  way,  not 
quite  so  deviously  as 
the  Siak,  east  into  the 
China  Sea.  This  was 
a  section  outside  of 
Uda^s  ken,  and,  like  all 
the  Far  Eastern  coast 
and  river  living  people, 
he  saw  nothing  but  fail- 
ure in  an  attempt  to 
penetrate  a  country 
which  was  without 
beaten  path.  I  had  no  definite  informa- 
tion about  the  district,  or  found  native  or 
Dutchman  who  had  visited  it;  but  there 
seemed  to  be  a  tradition  that  so  far  as  rhi- 
noceros were  concerned,  it  was  a  land  of 
plenty.  So  I  determined  to  go  despite  the 
fact  that  Uda  thought  little  of  it  and 
prophesied  failure. 

This  was  all  talked  out,  over  and  over, 
laboriously  between  Uda  and  me,  and 
translated  by  him  to  Jin  Abu,  who  still  lin- 
gered with  us,  and  took  great  interest  in 
the  discussion.  It  occupied  several  nights 
to  talk  it  out,  for  in  the  clay  lime  we  pad- 
dled, Uda  sticking  to  In's  single  dug-out, 
which  he  was  taking  down  river  to  cache; 
and  when  we  stopped  paddling,  the  mos- 
quitoes demanded  a  good  share  of  our 
time  and  attention.  Finally  the  plan  set- 
tled upon  was,  that  we  should  make  our 
way  down  the  river,  discharging  my  pres- 
ent party  at  the  point  where  I  had  en- 
gaged them,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Siak, 
where  Uda  was  well  acquainted,  and 
where  we  should  hire  boats  and  outfit  for 
the  trip  down  the  coast  to  the  Kampar 
River,  which  we  were  first  to  try.  Jin 
Abu  wanted  very  much  to  go  with  us,  but 
said  he  could  not  remain  as  long  away 
from  his  rotan  and  fishing;  so  we  took 


leave  of  him  a  little 
way  below  where  we 
had  first  found  Uda 
— I  with  genuine  re- 
gret— for  Jin  had  been 
faithful  and  compan- 
ionable, despite  our  in- 
tercourse being  re- 
stricted to  sign  talk, 
and  I  had  grown  to 
esteem  and  to  like  him, 
as  I  did  no  other  na- 
tive in  the  Far  East. 

We  made  rather 
rough  weather  of  it 
coasting  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Siak  to 
the  Kampar  in  the 
prau  engaged  for  the 
trip.  The  honest  truth 
is,  that  there  were  times 
when  I  wondered  if 
we  should  get  any- 
where beyond  the 
in  attack  than  the  tiger.  China  Sca ;  for,  though 
the  boat  proved  sur- 
prisingly seaworthy,  the  rag  we  had  for  a 
sail,  with  its  foot  standing  six  feet  above 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  was  blown  into 
ribbons;  and  the  long,  narrow  blade  of 
the  Malay  paddle  is  not  a  useful  imple- 
ment on  the  of)en  sea.  But  it  was  all 
we  had;  and  so  when  the  sail  went  by  the 
board,  as  it  soon  did  after  we  got  under 
way,  the  crew  of  three  and  Uda  and  I  lay 
our  backs  to  the  work  of  paddling  for  most 
of  the  two  nights  and  a  clay  of  the  over  long 
time  it  took  us  to  reach  the  mc^uth  cf  the 
river.  The  prau  is  a  distinctly  Malayan 
craft,  with  high,  sharp  bow,  and  stern  so 
finely  drawn  as  to  leave  barely  more  than 
sitting  room  for  the  helmsmen,  in  a  total 
boat  length  of  twenty  feet.  It  has  by  far 
the  best  lines  of  Malayan  beats,  and  is  as 
graceful  and  speedy  as  any  of  the  very 
graceful  and  speedy  boats  in  Far  Eastern 
waters.  It  is  the  craft  in  which  Malay 
pirates,  of  a  time  not  so  long  gone,  were 
accustomed  to  steal  out,  from  the  many 
indentations  of  their  shore  line,  upon  the 
unsuspecting  and  sluggish-moving  coaster; 
it  was  the  troop  ship  of  the  old  days  when 
feuds  carried  a  Malay  chief  and  his  fight- 
ing crew  from  one  river  to  another.  It  is 
fast  under  its  square  sail,  and  will  come 
safely    through    pretty    roughish_going.    [g 
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A  few  of  these  boats  are  used  at  Singa- 
pore as  passenger  carriers  from  wharf  to 
steamer,  and  here  they  are  pulled  (or 
rather  pushed)  by  oars  and  manned  by 
Tamils  (natives  of  Madras,  India) ;  but  on 
the  rivers  of  Malay  and  of  Sumatra  the  prau, 
when  not  under  sail,  is  invariably  paddled. 
The  crew  of  our  prau  knew  slightly 
more  about  the  Kampar  River  than  did 
Uda  and  I.  They  were  to  land  us  at  a 
little  settlement  near  its  mouth,  beyond 
which  they  knew  nothing;  and  here  we 
were  to  organize  our  party  for  the  rhino 
hunt  in  the  up-river  country. 


think,  though  I  find  myself  uncertain 
about  names  on  these  rivers,  and  having 
lost  my  note  book  (along  with  some 
trophies  and  many  films),  I  am  unable  to 
reinforce  my  memory. 

The  Dutch;  in  fact,  have  not  made 
much  of  their  opportunities  along  the 
Sumatra  coast  and  practically  nothing  in 
the  interior;  quite  a  different  story  from 
Java,  which  is  a  veritable  and  flourishing 
garden .  Apparently  they  are  satisfied  with 
scattered  posts  near  the  coast,  on  a  few 
of  the  main  rivers,  where  paternal  interest 
chiefly  manifests  itself  to  the  natives  in 


Native  fish  traps  along  the  river  banks. 


The  limited  knowledge  of  natives  con- 
cerning the  country  immediately  surround- 
ing them  I  have  always  noted  on  my 
various  ventures  into  wilderness  lands,  of 
the  Far  North  as  well  as  of  the  Far  East. 
Beyond  the  paths  they  have  made  or  which 
their  fathers  trod,  they  know  nothing; 
though  they  do  not  confess  it.  Native  imag- 
ination, however,  isasactiveas  their  knowl- 
edge is  hmited,  and  embarrassment  and 
confusion  await  the  visiting  adventurer 
who  has  not  learned  by  experience  how  lit- 
tle dependence  may  be  placed  on  the  alleged 
information  given  under  such  conditions. 

We  found  no  Dutch  at  this  little  river 
settlement,   Polloe   Lawan   by   name,   I 


taxation  upon  outgoing  rotan  (rattan) 
and  incoming  sarong  (costume)  stuffs.  As 
a  result  there  has  been  but  slight  develop- 
ment of  Sumatra.  The  natives  gather  a 
little  rotan  and  grow  a  little  of  the  root 
from  which  tapioca  is  made.  These  con- 
stitute their  total  of  industries.  Beyond 
this,  they  fish,  mostly  by  means  of  large 
bamboo  traps  set  along  the  river  banks; 
but  there  is  no  fishing  for  export,  and 
often  not  enough  to  supply  the  local 
wants — though  this  is  more  from  lack  of 
fishing  than  lack  of  fish.  Not  every  na- 
tive has  the  right  or  the  affluence  to  own 
such  a  trap,  therefore  in  some  districts 
chosen  individuals  at  inter\'als  along  the 
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river  are  given  the  right  to  set  up  traps — 
a  permission  that  entails  obligation  to  sell 
of  the  fish  caught  to  the  natives  of  that 
particular  locality.  Except  for  the  tapi- 
oca-producing root,  which  tastes  some- 
what like  sweet  potato,  though  not  neariy 
so  sweet,  there  is  no  cultivation  of  soil  by 
the  native;  and  there  is  no  meat  eating. 
Rice  and  fish  are  the  staple  supplies;  and 
I  here  is  fruit  growing  wild  for  whoever 
will  come  and  take  it.  The  few  Chinese 
traders  do  father  handsomely,  for  they 
pay  the  native  about  half  what  he  could 
get  if  he  opened  direct  trade  with  the  out- 


There  was  no  sultan  at  the  settlement 
ontheKampar  to  use  up  my  time  in  vanity- 
satisfying  audiences,  or  delay  my  prepara- 
tion by  official  red  tape;  but  I  did  find  a 
picturesque,  fine-looking  native  old  gentle- 
man, who,  though  somewhat  pompous, 
and  by  way  of  having  an  exalted  idea  of 
his  importance  on  the  river,  was  the  es- 
sence of  good  humor,  and  exceedingly 
kind  to  me.  His  appearance,  I  must  con- 
fess, did  not  harmonize  with  his  dignified 
demeanor.  He  was  not  more  than  com- 
fortably rounded,  yet  had  a  most  pro- 
nounced  bay-window,   of  which   he  ap- 


The  prau  in  which  we  made  our  passage. 


side  world.  Some  day  a  future  may  open 
for  industrial  Sumatra,  but  it  will  not  be 
by  any  effort'  of  the  Malays,  or  because  of 
the  present  policy  of  the  Dutch.  And 
when  development  does  come  to  this  East 
India  island,  it  will  be  through  the  work 
of  plodding  John  Chinaman,  who,  though 
damned  at  every  hand,  yet — patient,  stolid, 
dependable, — remains  the  industrial  back- 
bone of  Siam  and  of  the  Malay  Archipe- 
lago. England  could  have  made  no  head- 
way in  the  Malay  Peninsula  without  him, 
and  the  United  States  will  find  him  equally 
as  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
Philippines — Congress  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 


peared  to  take  great  stock;  for,  whenever 
he  stood  to  receive  me,  he  leaned  back  at 
such  an  angle  as  to  leave  little  visible  save 
this  ornament  thrust  on  high,  so  that,  ap- 
proaching head  on,  you  beheld  bare  legs 
and  feet  apparently  growing  directly  out  of 
the  stomach,  over  the  far  horizon  of  which 
peeped  the  little  round  crown  of  the  rimless 
hat  he  wore.  It  wasan  irresistible  combina- 
tion of  intended  dignity  of  mien  and  ac- 
tual comicality  of  appearance;  so  irresist- 
ible, in  fact,  that  I  begged  Uda  to  ask 
him  to  remain  seated  when  he  received 
me,  because  I  felt  abashed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  standing  potentate  so  distin- 
guished.     Thereafter    my    portly    ho^hcrlp 
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obligingly,  though,  I  felt  sure,  regretfully, 
sat  down,  thus  somewhat  concealing  the 
prideful  feature  of  his  anatomy,  which  had 
come  so  near  to  disturbing  the  entente 
cordiale  between  us.  It  must  take  quite 
a  lot  of  rice  and  fish  and  a  number  of  years 
to  develop  a  bay-window  in  Sumatra; 
that  is  why,  I  supjx)se,  my  good-natured 
native  friend  had  such  frank  pleasure  in 
the  completed  product. 

The  old  gentleman  had  also  quite  a 
retinue  of  kris  and  spear  and  betel-nut 
bearers;  but,  next  to  the  bay-window,  the 
joy  of  the  old  gentleman's  heart  was  his 
son,  who  had  made  a  lri|)  to  Singapore 
several  years  before  my  arrival,  and  had 
ever  si  nee  shone  preeminently  in  the  coun- 
try thereabouts  on  the  glory  of  that  visit. 
He  was  about  twenty  or  a  few  years  older, 
with  excellent  features,  and  a  white  jacket 
bearing  silver  Imltons  which  he  had 
ingeniously  manufactured  from  pieces  of 
coin  acquired  on  that  memorable  trip. 
But  what  he  valued  most,  and  invariably 
woreon  special  occasions,  was  a  pair  of  pat- 
ent leather  shoes  from  which  he  had  cut  all 
the  leather  save  just  the  toe,  thus  making 
a  pair  of  slipper- like  shoes  whose  rat-Uit-tat 
of  heel,  as  he  slapped  along,  sounded 
strangely  aggressive  among  the  bare- 
footed, noiseless  steps  of  all  the  others. 
The  son  proved  as  kind  to  me  as  the  father. 


In  the  three  days  I  stayed  at  the  settle- 
ment outfitting,  I  found  little  to  differ- 
entiate these  from  other  natives  of  the 
Malayan  islands.  They  look  more  or 
less  alike;  affect  about  the  same  kind  of 
costume,  sarongs  chiefly,  though  trousers 
of  local  cut  and  jackets  are  also  worn 
largely,  except  on  the  Peninsula,  where 
they  are  used  only  by  Government  ser- 
vants, or  by  hunting  natives  in  the  jungle, 
to  facilitate  progress  and  protect  their 
bodies  from  the  thorns.  So  far  as  Su- 
matra is  concerned,  individual  tastes  are 
revealed  in  the  headgear,  which  may  be 
simply  the  rimless  cap,  a  turban  covering 
the  head  completely,  or  binding  the  head 
to  leave  the  lop  exposed,  or  fashioned  into 
projecting  horns  at  front  or  side  of  head; 
or  they  may  have  no  head  covering  what- 
ever. When  they  have  l)een  to  Mecca, 
the  rimless  cap  is  white,  and  ever  after 
invariably  worn;  for  the  pilgrim  to  that  holy 
shrine  is  the  envy  of  all  l)eholders  less 
traveled,  and  he  misses  no  opjx)rtunity 
to  advertise  his  fortune,  as  the  little  white 
caps  are  very  conspicuous.  Uda  Prang 
owned  such  a  caj);  but,  professing  Chris- 
tianity, I  never  saw  him  wear  it  except 
deep  in  the  jungle — and  there  it  never 
left  his  head,  day  or  night.  Those  who 
have  not  been  to  Mecca  wear  caps  of 
a  somewhat  similar  shape,   but  of  dark 


Uda  stuck  to  his  du^-out. 
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colored  stuffs;  but  the  strongest  desire  to 
eaxn  the  right  to  wear  the  white  cap  rules 
in  every  Malay,  and  many  literally  sell 
themselves  into  bondage  that  they  may 
get  the  money  to  make  this  i)ilgrimage; 
willing  to  spend  remaining  years  of  their 
lives  paying  back  the  cost.  Should  the 
pilgrim  die  en  route,  he  is  saved,  according 
to  the  belief;  for  the  faithful  one  who 
loaned  the  money — I  find  no  provision, 
material  or  spiritual. 

The  little  white  cap  always  comes  high. 

All  the  natives  with  whom  I  came  in  con- 
tact, I  found  most  earnest  in  their  devotions 
and  punctilious  in  living  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  religion.  They  drink  no 
liquor,  eat  no  meat  of  which  they  have  not 
cut  the  throat,  and  abhor  bacon  and  dogs. 
They  will  not  carry  a  basket  in  which  there 
is  bacon,  nor  permit  a  dog  to  touch  them. 
This  rids  the  country  of  the  mongrel  curs, 
the  pariahs,  with  which  Siam  is  overrun, 
because  Buddha  forbids  the  killing  of  any 
animal.  I  found  it  a  distinctly  pleasant 
change. 

Where  they  live  on  the  river  kinks,  in 
their  houses  built  on  stills,  the  natives  are 
clean;  the  houses  are  all  of  the  same  pat- 
tern, as  are  the  pots  for  boiling  rice,  and 
the  bamboo  baskets,  but  here  and  there 
a  crude  earthenware    bowl   shows   lines 


that  suggest  India.  In  the  settlements 
practically  all  Malays  carry  the  kris;  in 
town  it  becomes  a  timbuk  lada  (dagger), 
and  in  the  jungle  they  add  the  parang, 
which  in  general  is  a  knife  with  a  short 
handle  and  an  eighteen-inch  blade,  fash- 
ioned at  the  point  and  decorated  according 
to  the  whim  of  the  maker. 

I  had  not  nearly  the  difficulty  organizing 
a  party  here  as  elsewhere  in  Sumatra,  and 
none  whatever  of  securing  a  sampan  and 
a  four-paddle  dug-out.  Two  Chinamen 
manned  the  sampan  and  carried  the  bulk 
of  provision,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
rice,  dried  fish  and  coffee,  while  three  na- 
tives and  Uda  comprised  the  crew  of  the 
canoe.  Two  of  my  natives  brought  along 
some  kind  of  rifle,  not  known  to  me,  which 
they  had  picked  up  in  trade  from  a 
coaster;  Uda  had  an  old  Martini,  and  my 
armory  included  a  .50  half  magazine  and 
a  double  12-bore.  No  one  at  the  settle- 
ment could  give  us  s[)ecific  information 
concerning  the  up-countr\'  rhinoceros. 
We  could  find  no  one  who  had  hunted 
the  country,  or  seen  tracks,  or  talked  with 
any  man  that  had.  It  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  tradition  that  rhinoceros 
lived  in  that  country,  yet  all  the  natives, 
even  my  well  meaning  old  friend,  glibly 
assured  us  that  up  the  river  three  or  fouJp 
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days  we  should  find  plenty  of  rhino.  Na- 
tives have  a  casual  way  of  misinforming 
the  adventurer,  and  the  Europeans  I 
found  in  the  Far  East  appear  to  have  ac- 
quired a  somewhat  similar  habit.  It's  one 
of  those  things  the  hunter  should  accept 
along  with  fever  and  leeches,  as  of  the 
handicaps  indigenous  to  the  country. 

In  a  week's  trip  up  the  Kampar  we 
passed  several  little  settlements,  usually 
huddled  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  of 
which  there  were  a  great  many;  and  here 
and  there  we  saw  paths  extending  back 
into  the  jungle  to  other  little  settlements 
from  three  to  five  miles  inland,  and  now 
and  again  came  upon  a  partial  clearing 
where  had  been  planted  a  small  patch  of 
padi  (rice).  Other  than  these  threads  of 
trails  hacked  out  of  the  jungle,  nowhere 
are  there  roads  leading  inland,  for  the 
country  is  swamplike  for  the  greater  part, 
and  mostly  the  people  catch  fish,  which, 
with  the  fruit,  ser\'es  as  their  main  suste- 
nance. Lining  the  rivers,  whether  main  or 
branch,  whether  they  narrow  or  broaden, 
are  great  stiff  spears,  standing  o^it  of  the 
water  from  six  to  seven  feet,  with  palm- 
like leaves,  which  maintain  a  width  of 
two  inches  except  at  the  end,  where  they 
become  a  sharp,  strong  point.  Other 
palms  along  the  banks  bear  a  poisonous 
fruit  as  large  as  a  small  watermelon, 
and  are  shunned  alike  by  men  and  birds. 

As  we  paddled  along,  every  now  and 
again  one  of  my  men  broke  out  in  a  most 
doleful,  dirgelike  wail,  which  rather  dis- 
turbed my  peace  until  Uda  assured  me 
he  was  singing  his  prayers,  as  is  the  habit 
with  some.  Later  we  passed  canoes  with 
several  paddlers  singing  prayers  together; 
and  once,  at  one  of  the  settlements,  two 
men  sang  prayers  out  of  a  book  and  six 
others  joined  them,  to  an  accompaniment 
of  heavy  drums.  We  happened  to  camp 
at  this  place  and  the  devotions  kept  up 
until  late  into  the  night. 

It  was  our  scheme  to  go  up  the  Kampar 
for  some  distance,  eventually  following  to 
its  source  one  of  the  branch  streams,  and 
from  there  to  start  inland.  It  was  possible 
quite  frequently  to  land  and  hunt.  Often 
we  heard  of  elephants,  sometimes  we  saw 
their  tracks;  and,  as  we  got  farther  up 
river  we  heard  also  of  rhinoceros.  Fre- 
quently we  saw  deer,  which  were  fairly 
plentiful  in  the  higher  reaches  of  country, 
but  I  never  shot,  because  I  did  not  require 


the  meat,  and  I  could  not  spare  space 
for  heads  in  my  boats.  At  practically 
every  settlement,  especially  where  deer 
abounded,  we  heard  of  tiger  and  leopard. 
But  this  is  the  brief  of  a  long  trip;  as  a 
whole,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  much  of  a 
game  country.  Certainly  I  should  never 
make  another  trip  to  that  island  only  for 
hunting. 

The  Kampar  and  the  Indragiri  rivers 
are  typical  of  Sumatra — low,  sometimes 
indistinguishable  banks,  covered  with 
heavy  jungle,  dense  palm-spear  growth 
reaching  ten  to  fifteen  feet  out  towards  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  As  we  progressed 
toward  headwaters  and  on  to  the  smaller 
rivers,  the  growth  continued  as  dense, 
though  not  extending  so  far  from  the 
banks.  Here,  as  on  the  Siak  and  its  trib- 
utaries, we  heard  the  mournful  scale  of 
the  Wa  Wa  monkey,  the  loud  single  note  of 
the  poot  bird,  and  the  hoarse  croaking  of 
the  herons  in  the  evening.  There  was  no 
twilight.  The  sun  set  at  six,  and  half  an 
hour  later  it  was  dark.  The  water  was  of 
a  deep  garnet  in  color,  sometimes  in  the 
larger  river  so  deep  as  to  be  almost  black, 
and  a  mirror  that  reflected  the  palms  anfl 
our  paddles  as  we  moved  over  its  surface. 
Occasionally  as  we  paddled  along,  usually 
at  about  three  miles  an  hour,  we  met  a  low 
native  canoe,  with  paddlers  crouching  bow 
and  stem,  using  the  narrow,  long-pointed' 
blade  of  the  Malay  paddle  with  silent,  pow- 
erful stroke;  but  these  were  few  and  far 
between.  There  was  little  travel  on  the 
river,  and  even  at  the  settlements  were 
sometimes  not  more  than  three  or  four, 
never  to  exceed  a  dozen  men.  Thus  work- 
ing our  way  toward  the  interior,  natives  be- 
came scarcer,  and  after  a  couple  of  weeks 
there  were  none. 

Meantime  I  had  found  Uda  a  source 
unfailing  of  entertainment  and  interest.  I 
wish  I  could  recount  the  marvelous  tales 
he  unwound  for  my  benefit.  I  rather  en- 
couraged him,  for  he  was  picturesque,  and 
it  suited  my  purpose  to  size  him  up  before 
we  got  upon  the  more  serious  business  of 
hunting  in  the  jungle.  Perhaps  the  most 
frequently  recurring  theme  of  Uda's  life 
story  was  his  intrepid  conduct  in  the  face 
of  wounded  and  fiercely  charging  wild 
beasts,  and  his  contempt  for  the  natives, 
whom  he  characterized  as  goats.  Uda's 
nerv^e  was  to  be  tested  sooner  than  he  im- 
agined, and  in  rather  startling  manner,    t 
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We  had  branched  into  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent rivers,  always  bearing  to  the  south 
by  west,  and  finally  got  on  one  about  fif- 
teen feet  in  width,  somewhat  more  crooked 
than  the  rule,  but  rather  clearer  of  the 
usual  spearlike  palm  growth  extending 
from  the  banks.  I  had  been  on  the  out- 
look for  tapir  since  we  left  the  last  settle- 
ment, for,  though  no  native  had  spoken 
of  them,  I  felt  convinced  they  must  be 
in  such  country.  All  along,  it  had  been 
my  habit  to  take  position  in  the  bow  of 
the  canoe  with  rifle,  whenever  we  came 
to  a  section  which,  in  my  eyes,  appeared 


pressed  Uda  with  my  desire  to  make  fast 
headway,  and  promised  good  presents  to 
the  men  if  they  worked  diligently ;  so  there 
was  little  conversation  during  the  paddling 
hours,  which  were  from  daylight  to  sunset, 
except  on  the  more  or  less  frequent  occa- 
sions when  we  had  to  stop  and  clear  the 
stream  of  fallen  trees,  or  cut  a  way 
through  the  entangling  roots  of  a  great 
stump  that  barred  our  passage.  At  such 
times  I  was  much  taken  with  the  skill  of 
the  Malays  in  handling  the  parang,  with 
the  speed  and  accuracy  and  force  of  their 
strokes. 


A  Typical  View  of  the  River. 


particularly  gamy,  or  upon  a  stretch  of 
tortuous  river.  Some  days  we  would  go 
along  thus  for  hours,  with  me  sitting  in  the 
bow,  rifle  across  my  knees,  and  back  of  me 
the  men  bending  to  their  silent  paddling, 
singing  their  prayers  the  while.  It  struck 
me  as  curious,  not  to  say  amusing,  that 
whenever  I  took  up  my  place  in  the  bow 
with  rifle,  the  men  broke  out  in  prayer 
singing.  Early  in  the  experience  I  stopped 
them  singing  aloud,  but  I  could  never  still 
them  entirely.  And  so  we  moved  swiftly 
and  quietly  along,  the  paddles  keeping 
silent  rh3rthm  with  the  persistent  prayerful 
humming.  Day  after  day  passed  thus, 
with  scarcely  a  word  spoken,  for  I  im- 


Thus  one  afternoon  late,  we  were  pad- 
dling up  stream,  with  me  in  the  bow,  rifle 
in  hand,  as  usual,  when,  as  we  rounded  a 
bend  in  the  river,  I  sighted  a  tapir  about 
fifty  yards  ahead.  It  was  just  disappear- 
ing into  the  palms  at  the  river  bank  as  I 
took  a  snap  shot  at  its  hind  quarter — all 
that  was  to  be  seen  when  I  got  my  rifle  to 
shoulder.  On  the  report,  the  canoe 
stopped  so  suddenly  that  I,  sitting  loosely, 
went  over  backwards  on  top  one  of  the 
natives,  who  shunted  against  another,  and 
a  sudden  panic  resulted  which  came  very 
near  upsetting  the  boat.  Righting  my- 
self, I  was  a  bit  surprised  to  notice  that 
my    men,    including   the    intrepid    Uda, 
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were  obviously  in  a  greatly  perturbed 
state  of  mind.  And  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  why,  until  I  urged  Uda  to  send  the 
canoe  on  so  I  could  land  and  track  the 
tapir.  It  appears  that,  having  seen  noth- 
ing, the  sudden  report  of  my  rifle,  break- 
ing in  upon  their  prayer  crooning,  had 
startled  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
aroused  that  dread  of  the  intangible  which 
I  have  found  to  possess  all  simple  peoples, 
from  the  arctics  to  the  tropics,  to  a  fear- 
some degree.  They  refused  to  paddle  on ; 
in  fact,  there  was  a  movement  to  swing  the 
canoe  back,  which  I  stopped  perempto- 
rily; and  then  I  assailed  Uda,  who  much 
annoyed  me  by  rather  leaning  with  the 
natives  than  with  me,  in  language  with 
which  he  had  no  doubt  become  familiar 
on  board  the  coasting  steamer.  Every  man 
of  my  crew  had  picked  up  his  parang,  and 
it  did  look  for  a  few  moments  a  bit  more 
like  a  war  than  a  paddling  party;  mean- 
time the  canoe  drifted  back,  held  head 
on,  however,  by  Uda,  who  kept  to  his 
paddle  in  the  stern.  Finally  Uda  pulled 
himself  together,  and  began  talking  to  the 
crew,  and  after  a  few  moments  they  put 
down  their  knives  and  took  up  paddles 
again.  It  is  remarkable  how  craven- 
hearted  the  deep-seated  dread  of  the 
unknown  will  make  natives  of  the 
wilds;  and  yet  again  how  desperately 
brave  they  will  be  where  the  conditions 
are  usual  and  the  surroundings  familiar. 
Wallowing  through  mud  knee  deep,  I 
found  the  tapir  inland  several  hundred 
yards  on  three  legs,  and  succeeded,  after 
about  an  hour's  stalking,  in  bringing  it 
down.  It  is  an  ugly,  pig-like  looking  thing 
of  no  sport-giving  qualities,  and  I  should 
never  shoot  another.  I  only  shot  this  one 
because,  being  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  it 
is  seldom  seen,  and  I  wanted  to  make  a 
near  study  of  its  differentiation  from  the 
South  American  type.  In  a  few  words 
this  may  be  summed  up;  the  Malay  type 
has  a  whitish  back,  longer  snout  and 
flat  head  crown,  as  compared  with  the 
Brazilian  tapir,  which  is  all  black,  has 
almost  no  snout,  and  the  head  crown  ele- 
vated. I  took  the  fore  feet  of  my  tapir,  but 
subsequently  lost  them,  with  other  more 
valuable  trophies,  when  we  upset,  as  we 
did  several  times.  I  had  much  difficulty 
in  working  my  way  out  to  the  river  point 
where  I  had  landed,  and  when  I  did,  the 
(:anoe  was  not  in  sight,  and  in  the  muck 


and  mud  of  the  jungle — for  I  had  got  into 
a  very  swampy  piece  of  it — it  took  me 
nearly  three  hours  to  wallow  around  to  a 
bend  lower  on  the  river,  by  which  time  it 
was  dark,  and  I  could  not  see.  Finally, 
however,  I  raised  an  answer  to  my^houts 
from  the  sampan,  which  the  Chinamen, 
indifferent  to  wild  beasts  of  the  jungle 
as  to  the  cares  pf  the  world,  and  with  no 
dread  of  the  mysterious,  had  brought  in 
close  to  the  bank  and  tied  to  a  palm.  The 
canoe  I  finally  discovered  a  little  farther 
down  stream,  the  men  still  apparently  un- 
easy. They  were  a  full  mile  below  where 
I  had  got  out,  and  I  might  have  walked  all 
night  but  for  the  Chinamen. 

Before  turning  in  that  night,  on  the  sam- 
pan, where  I  slept  w^hen  we  did  not  camp 
ashore,  I  congratulated  Uda  Prang  on  the 
courage  he  had  shown  that  afternoon,  and 
told  him  of  my  delight  in  having  a  jungle 
hunter  of  such  prowess  in  my  party. 

Next  morning  we  took  up  course  again. 
I  must  say  the  river  travel  had  become 
very  monotonous — really  oppressive.  All 
the  time  there  was  the  same  scene — palms 
and  a  dense  jungle  lining  the  banks,  with 
trees  here  and  there  showing  their  tops  in 
the  background.  Now  and  again  we  saw 
some  monkeys  with  long  and  short  tails, 
and  heard  the  rasping  screech  of  a  horn- 
bill,  or  the  croak  of  a  heron;  now  and 
again  a  crocodile  with  baleful  eye  sunk 
from  sight  as  we  neared.  At  rare  in- 
tervals a  lonely  bird  sent  out  a  few  notes. 
Otherwise  there  was  only  the  squeak  of 
the  sampan  oars  following  us,  and  the  men 
in  the  canoe  now  humming,  now  softly  sing- 
ing, as  they  drew  their  paddles  through 
the  water.  Overhead,  just  about  sunset, 
passed  every  afternoon  great  flocks  of  fly- 
ing foxes  (fruit  bats),  which  seemed  al- 
ways to  be  going  west.  The  stream  here 
narrowed  considerably,  and  for  three  days 
we  had  been  towing  the  sampan,  because 
there  was  not  width  enough  to  use  the  oars, 
when  at  length  one  afternoon  we  came  to 
the  headwaters. 

As  there  was  no  interior  settlement  of 
which  we  knew  in  the  direction  we  were 
going,  we  made  a  camp  inland  about  ten 
miles,  where  I  stationed  the  Chinamen, 
one  of  the  Malays,  and  the  provisions, 
while  Uda,  two  of  the  natives  and  I  went 
after  rhino.  My  scheme  was  to  use  this 
camp  as  a  supply  station,  making  from 
it  trips  of  three  to  four  days*  duration 
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*  With  a  naked  kiddie  prattling  around  him." 


until  I  had  worked  over  all  the  country 
within  a  radius  of  such  trips,  and  then  to 
reestablish  it,  again  and  again,  until  I 
got  what  I  sought.  I  found  here  the 
most  attractive  country  I  had  hunted 
in  Sumatra,  though  that  is  not  saying  a 
great  deal,  for,  speaking  generally,  it  was 
the  same  dense  jungle  as  elsewhere,  only 
here  were  upland  stretches  of  compara- 
tive openness  and  dryness.  It  was  a  de- 
light to  come  out  of  the  dark,  cheerless 
jungle  into  the  sunshine,  hot  as  it  was, 
where  the  birds  were  calling.  There  was 
the  minah  bird,  rather  effectively  marked 
in  black  and  yellow,  which  I  was  told  can 
be  taught  to  talk  if  taken  when  young;  and 
there  was  another  bird  about  the  size  of 
a  pigeon,  with  black  plumage  and  forked 
tail,  which,  in  fairly  plentiful  numbers, 
zig-zagged  across  the  heavens,  uttering 
one  or  two  not  unmusical  notes. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  birds  I  saw  was 
a  brilliant  kingfisher;  and  one  of  those  I 
did  not  see  is  the  jungle  fowl,  of  which 
I  had  heard,  but  which,  I  understand 
from  good  authority,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Sumatra.  Once  in  a  while  I  saw  a  few 
green  doves  of  the  variety  so  common  and 
plentiful  in  Siam.  There  were  many 
birds,  indeed,  of  varying  though  not  bril- 


liant plumage,  and  monkeys  of  all  sizes, 
and  of  all  hues  of  countenance.  Of  the 
barking  deer  there  were  also  many,  and 
now  and  then  I  saw  the  tiny  mouse  deer, 
with  its  exquisitely  dainty  lines,  the  entire 
animal  less  than  eighteen  inches  in  height. 
Of  wild  pig  tracks  there  were  many.  It 
was  a  great  relief  from  tramping  through 
the  mud  and  wet  clinging  undergrowth 
of  the  dismal  jungle. 

Jungle  hunting  is  so  different  from  that 
of  the  uplands  or  of  the  mountains;  it  is 
so  monotonous,  so  uneventful.  Only  at  the 
finish,  when  you  are  immediately  before 
your  game,  and  not  always  then,  is  there 
any  stalking.  There  is  no  woodcraft.  You 
simply  wallow  in  mud,  cutting  a  way 
through  dense  undergrowth  impenetrable 
to  the  eye,  sometimes  crawling  through 
mud  holes  up  to  your  waist.  Never  is 
there  opportunity  of  a  view  ahead,  as  to 
the  lie  of  the  land  or  the  probable  course 
of  the  game.  You  may  only  plod  on,  fol- 
lowing the  tracks,  hopeful  that  the  next 
mud  hole  may  show  fresh  spoor. 

Moving  our  main  camp  farther  into  the 
interior  several  times,  thus  to  give  us 
wider  range  from  our  base  of  supplies,  we 
had  covered  quite  an  area  and  hunted 
diligently  every  day  of  eight  belere  we  j 
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found  a  section  which  gave  indication  of 
rhinoceros.  Most  of  those  eight  days  it 
had  rained,  and  the  (8  x  12)  canvas  fly  I 
carried  came  in  very  handy  to  save  pro- 
visions and  protect  our  heads  at  night  from 
the  almost  incessant  rain.  Several  times  I 
saw  the  pugs  of  leopard,  and  one  day,  as, 
under  a  generous  shade-giving  bush,  I  sat 
writing  in  my  note  book,  while  the  main 
camp  was  being  moved,  I  had  the  unusual 
good  fortune  to  see  the  end  of  a  stalk  by  a 
black  leopard  upon  a  barking  deer.  I  could 
easily  have  got  a  snap  shot  had  my  camera 
been  at  hand  instead  of  in  its  tin  box, 
journeying  toward  the  new  camp  site, 
about  ten  miles  away.  While  I  wrote  I 
heard  several  barking  deer  without  look- 
ing up ;  in  fact  they  were  so  common  that 
I  never  did  pay  attention,  except  where 
there  was  hope  of  getting  near  to  study 
them;  but,  as  I  ^Tote,  a  strange  and, 
it  seerKed,  distressful  yelp  in  the  barking, 
caused'me  to  look  up  in  time  to  see  a  deer 
just  bounding  out  from  the  jungle  edge, 
with  a  black  leopard  not  two  dozen  feet 
behind  it.  In  two  leaps,  it  seemed,  the 
leopard  had  ahghted  on  the  deer's  neck, 
apparently  turning  a  complete  somersault 
with  the  deer  immediately  on  striking, 
and  evidently  breaking  the  neck  of  its 
victim  in  the  performance.  It  happened 
in  the  open  not  fifty  feet  from  me,  and  I 
sat  for  a  full  ten  minutes  watching  that 
leopard;  the  first  one  of  the  cat  family  I 
had  ever  seen  mauling  its  prey.  The 
leopard's  actions  were  precisely  those  of 
the  cat  with  a  mouse  after  a  kill ;  it  put  out 
a  fore  paw  and  arm,  pushing  it,  then  pull- 
ing, and  once  or  twice  leaped  lightly  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  It  was  some  time 
before  it  satisfied  itself  of  the  deer's  death, 
if  that  was  the  object  of  the  pawing;  and 
then  it  fastened  its  fangs  in  the  deer's 
throat,  {hough  without  tearing  the  flesh — 
that  is,  without  ripping  it — and  remained, 
apparently  sucking  the  blood,  for  several 
minutes.  Thus  far  its  actions  had  been 
rather  deliberate,  and  not  ravenous.  But 
now  it  went  to  the  stomach,  which  it  ripped 
open  quickly,  and  at  once  changed  to  a 
ravenous,  wild  creature,  as  it  began  drag- 
ging out  the  intestines  until  it  had  secured 
the  liver  and  the  heart.  Then  it  settled 
to  feeding;  and  when  it  had  about  fin- 
ished the  performance — I  shot.  Many  of 
the  hunters  I  have  met,  and  some  of  the 
authors  I  have  read,  appear  to  consider 


the  black  leopard  a  distinct  species;  but  it 
is  simply  a  freak  cub  of  the  ordinary  spot- 
ted leopard,  just  as  the  silver  and  the 
black  fox  are  freaks  of  the  common  red. 
In  a  litter  from  a  red  vixen  I  have  seen  a 
silver  among  red  pups;  and  I  met  a  man 
in  the  jungle  where  Lower  Siam  meets 
the  Malay  Peninsula  who  had  found  a 
black  among  the  spotted  leopard's  cubs, 
upon  which,  however,  the  spots,  of  course, 
are  not  very  clearh  defined  until  they  be- 
come older.  In  other  experiences  of  leop- 
ard hunting  throughout  Malaya  I  came 
to  enjoy  it  even  more  than  the  character 
of  hunting  there  made  necessary  for  tiger, 
which,  by  the  by,  is  not  a  tree  climber, 
some  of  my  hunting  confreres  to  the  con- 
trary, notwithstanding.  The  leopard  is 
not  so  strong,  nor  so  formidable  an  oppo- 
nent in  a  fight,  but  is  much  more  active 
than  a  tiger  and  is  aroused  more  easily 
and  is  bolder  in  its  attack.  Then,  too,  its 
tree-climbing  habits  make  it  decidedly  a 
dangerous  and  certainly  an  elusive  animal 
to  hunt.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  more  in- 
teresting and  sporting  animal  to  stalk, 
although,  of  course,  as  a  trophy  it  is  not 
valued  as  the  tiger,  nor  has  it  the  majesty 
of  his  Royal  Stripes,  nor  the  tremendous 
onslaught  when  the  attack  does  come. 

The  trail  of  the  tiger  runs  in  Sumatra 
as  elsewhere  in  the  Far  East.  You  are 
always  hearing  of  him  or,  as  often,  of  her. 
Every  strange  happening,  every  mysterious 
action  or  unfamiliar  sound  which  cannot 
be  explained,  is  put  down  to  the  tiger.  In 
some  places,  particularly  in  India,  his 
name  is  never  mentioned  because  of  fear- 
some respect.  Fearful  and  superstitious  are 
the.se  natives.  Incidentally  I  hunted  tiger 
pretty  often,  but  never  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing one  down;  for  in  these  Far  Eastern 
jungles  it  is  too  dense  to  beat  them  out  with 
elephant,  as  done  in  India,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  organize  a  sufficient  party  to 
walk  them  out,  even  where  the  jungle  will 
permit  of  it,  as  it  does  in  parts  of  Malay 
Peninsula.  The  tiger  is  too  wary  to  he 
caught  by  a  tied-up  animal.  I  discovered 
that  after  sitting  up  several  times  over 
bullocks  where  tiger  tracks  were  numer- 
ous. They  must  be  followed  on  their  own 
kill,  or  driven  out  as  in  India,  or  caught  in 
the  dry  season,  at  a  water  hole.  And 
sitting  up  over  a  tied  bullock  or  a  water 
hole,  for  me,  at  least,  has  no  sport.  My 
leopard  measured  five  feet  sixjjiches  from 
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the  tip  of  its  nose  to  the  end  of  its  tail,  and 
was  the  only  black  leopard  that  I  killed — 
the  only  one, in  fact,  that  I  saw;  it  was  un- 
usual good  fortune,  indeed,  for  they  are 
somewhat  rare — at  least  to  get.  I  noticed, 
after  I  got  its  pelt  off,  that  in  the  sun  it 
had  a  kind  of  watered  silk  appearance  as 
a  result  of  the  deeper  black  of  the  spots, 
which,  though  invisible,  were  really  there 
just  the  same. 

The  jungle  we  now  worked  into  was 
different  from  any  I  had  seen.  It  was 
very  dense,  and  yet  now  and  again  we 
came  to  comparatively  open  places,  which 


which  they  seemed  to  eat  for  nourishn  er.t. 
Many  of  these  roots  are  used  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  in  every  native  house  there 
is  always  stowed  away  a  drum  filled  with 
roots,  leaves  and  other  like  nature  nos- 
trums in  case  of  emergency.  There  were 
no  noises  in  this  jungle  except  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  at  dusk,  when  a  bird  I 
never  saw  called  in  voice  most  extraordi- 
narily harsh  and  far  reaching. 

Through  all  the  time  I  was  in  Sumatra 
I  kept  my  eye  constantly  open  for  that 
most  marvelously  plumaged  bird,  the 
argus  pheasant;  but  though  I  once  found 


Where  we  left  our  canoe  at  the  headwaters,  and  started  inland. 


in  the  center  usually  had  a  kind  of  mound, 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  some- 
times six  or  eight,  and  sometimes  as  much 
as  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  These  mounds 
were  usually  circular  and  composed  of  an 
interlacing  of  timl3cr  and  vines  and 
creepers;  they  looked  like  nothing  so  much 
as  rubbish  heaps  left  after  the  surround- 
ing soil  had  washed  away.  Another  un- 
usual sight  was  a  tree  with  base  standing 
clear  of  the  soil,  and  roots  spreading  hither 
and  thither  exposed  to  view.  Sometimes  the 
tree  base  was  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the 
ground,  as  though  it  had  been  forced  up 
by  its  roots.  I  found  wild  Ixinanas,  and 
the  natives  found  many  roots  and  leaves. 


a  small  feather,  I  never  saw  the  bird  itself. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  livini:;  men  who  ever 
have  seen  it  in  the  wild  state.  They  are 
the  shyest  and  most  difficult  to  approach, 
perhaps,  of  all  living  things  in  the  world. 
Nearly  all  the  time  it  rained,  but  that 
did  not  dampen  the  activity  of  the  mos- 
quitoes, which  raged  so  persistently  and 
in  such  swarms  around  us.  Sometimes 
when  tracking  rhino  they  buzzed  about 
my  head  in  such  muhitudes  that  I  could 
literally  get  a  handful  at  every  stroke.  I 
annointed  my  face  with  pennyroyal,  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose  from  a  wise  drug- 
gist who,  not  having  ventured  away  from 
paved  streets,  insisted  there  was^^V)thing  j 
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like  it  to  keep  off  jungle  pests.  At  such 
times  as  I  was  not  actually  hunting, 
mosquitoes  and  small  flies  and  red  ants 
combined  to  make  life  quite  stirring.  I 
used  to  seek  the  rude,  sometimes  flesh- 
tearing  slap  of  the  jungle  brush, against 
my  face  and  head — it  cleared  the  field  of 
mosquitoes  for  the  moment — and  often  I 
pushe<l  my  way  through  bushes  without 
using  the  jungle  knife,  simply  to  brush 
away  the  swarms  of  insects  that  made  a 
halo  about  my  head.  Thus  attacked 
above  by  the  insects  and  below  by  the  red 
ants,  one  was  not  lacking  occupation  at 
any  time. 

One  day  I  came  on  elephant  tracks,  and 
a  broad  pathway  through  the  jungle 
showed  where  they  had  gone,  compara- 
tively recently,  too.  Uda  and  my  two 
men  were  hot-foot  for  going  after  the  ele- 
phants, but  my  time  limit  was  drawing 
near — and  rhino  still  unfound.  Uda, 
after  all,  proved  to  be  a  tolerably  fair  man 
in  the  jungle.  He  was  not  so  accom- 
]3lished  as  his  tales  suggested,  but,  as 
Malays  go,  he  was  a  pretty  dependable 
tracker.  Above  all  he  was  good-natured. 
In  fact,  all  three  of  my  men,  Uda,  Bilal 
and  Che,  were  even-tempered  and  took  the 
trials  as  they  came — and  they  came  often 
— without  getting  sulky,  and  always 
seemed  ready  for  more.     They  were  a 


long  way  the  best  men  I  secured  at  any 
time  in  the  Far  East.  Neither  Bilal  nor 
Che  could  speak  a  word  of  anything  ex- 
cept Malay,  but  Bilal  was  a  facile  sign 
talker,  and  he  and  I  had  many  ani- 
mated conversations  through  that  medium 
while  we  were  in  the  jungle.  I  usually 
took  him  with  me  in  the  lead,  leaving  Uda 
to  round  up  Che,  or  to  follow  inde[)end- 
ent  tracks.  Bilal  was  not  handsome,  but 
he  was  strong  and  ready  and  exceptionally 
good-humored ;  and  his  dearest  iK)sses- 
sion  was  an  undershirt  he  had  somewhere 
got  in  trade,  and  which  was  especially  use- 
ful in  the  jungle — but  he  wore  it  on  all 
occasions.  Bilal,  so  Uda  gave  me  to 
understand,  was  quite  an  ele[)hant  hunter, 
his  professed  melh(xl  being  to  trap  or  to 
steal  upon  them  when  sleej)ing,  and,  w^th 
a  long  knife  fastened  to  a  stick,  to  cut  its 
trunk  and  then  follow  until  the  animal 
dropped  from  loss  of  blood.  How  suc- 
cessful he  was  I  never  knew. 

We  had  followed  a  great  many  tracks, 
and  twice  we  had  heard  rhino,  but  in  cover 
so  dense  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  it. 
Throughout  all  these  days  my  men  had 
been  very  patient;  and  Uda,  who  said  this 
particular  section  was  much  like  Java,  where 
he  professed  to  have  hunted  much,  now 
expressed  confidence  in  our  finally  getting 
rhino.  One  morning  early  w&  got  on  quke 
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fresh  tracks,  which  we  followed  for  several 
hours  through  very  dense  undergrowth, 
the  rhino  meanwhile  seeking  all  the  mud 
holes  in  the  direction  of  his  route.  We 
traveled  these  tracks  until  noon  as  swiftly 
as  we  could,  and  as  silently;  and  as  they 
continued  so  fresh  and  little  more  than  a 
breath  of  air  appeared  to  be  stirring,  we 
went  along  stealthily,  expecting  to  come 
up  with  the  quarry  at  any  time.  But  it 
was  nearing  five  o'clock,  with  the  chill  of 
approaching  sunset  beginning  to  settle  upon 
the  jungle,  and  still  we  followed  the  tracks 
hopefully — though  unrewarded.  Then  the 
tracks  led  into  and  across  one  of  those 
mound-containing  spaces  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

It  occurred  to  me  as  a  useful  thought 
to  get  on  top  of  the  mound  which  hap- 
pened to  be  a  biggish  one,  and  make 
the  best  survey  the  lookout  permitted  of 
the  other  side  of  the  space  where  the  jun- 
gle was  thinnish.  And,  by  the  gods,  there, 
barely  discernible,  was  the  long  sought- 
for  rhino  moving  around  like  a  great 
hog.  Having  more  confidence  in  these 
natives  than  I  had  felt  in  those  elsewhere 
in  Sumatra,  I  had  given  my  .50  to  Bilal, 


who  was  directly  at  my  heels — Uda  and 
Che  had  not  yet  come  up  to  us — and  I 
carried  my  12-bore.  The  rhino  was  per- 
haps not  over  twenty  yards  away,  yet  I 
could  see  him  very  indistinctly,  and  I 
feared  to  maneuver  for  a  better  position 
lest  he  get  my  wind  and  move  away  into 
the  denser  jungle,  where  to  view  him  at 
even  ten  yards  would  be  a  most  fortunate 
opportunity;  so  taking  the  best  sight  I 
could  get  as  he  squashed  about,  head- 
ing somewhat  in  my  direction,  I  put  the 
con  ten  sof  both  barrels,  one  after  the  other, 
as  quickly  as  I  could  pull  the  triggers,  just 
behind  of  his  shoulder  and  ranging  back. 
There  was  a  tremendous  commotion  as  he 
disappeared,  so  quickly  as  to  astonish  me, 
with  a  crash  into  the  jungle.  Standing 
on  the  mound  I  could  feel  a  very  little 
wind  and  note  it  was  blowing  across  my 
position  from  east  to  west,  and,  as  the 
rhino  made  ofiF  to  the  southwest,  I  felt  sure 
he  would  cross  my  wind  and  that  if  he  did 
he  would  be  likely  to  charge.  It  seemed 
at  the  moment  to  be  my  best  chance 
of  another  shot,  for  of  course  I  could 
not  begin  to  get  through  the  thick  jungle 
at  the  pace  he  was  going,  and  would  have 
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been  left  far  behind  had  I  attempted 
to  follow.  So  I  held  my  position,  awaiting 
developments — knowing  I  could  track  him 
later,  if  nothing  interesting  happened  in 
the  immediate  future. 

Meanwhile  I  could  not  determine  his 
exact  location,  but  while  immediately 
after  the  report  he  seemed  going  away, 
in  another  few  moments  it  appeared  to 
me  he  was  coming  toward  the  open 
space.  Meantime  I  was  endeavoring  to 
get  the  cartridges  out  of  the  12-bore, 
which  had  a  defective  ejector,  and,  as  I 
was  fingering  with  this,  the  rhino  broke 
from  the  jungle,  coming  directly  toward 
me,  charging  truly  up-wind.  It  was  not 
over  forty  feet  from  where  he  broke  out  of 
the  jungle  to  where  I  stood  on  the  mound, 
the  latter  being  perhaps  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  rhino  came  on  without 
hesitation  and  without  noise  except  that 
made  by  his  feet  and  huge  bulk,  his  head 
held  straight  out,  not  lowered  like  a  bull, 
and  with  his  Httle  eye  squinting  savagely. 
I  had  hastily  handed  the  12-bore  over  to 
Bilal,  taking  the  .50  when  the  rhino  broke 
from  the  jungle,  and  as  he  came  up  onto 
the  mound,  I  fired  twice  for  that  wicked 
eye  (the  eye  of  a  charging  rhino  is  a  pretty 
small  mark,  perhaps  you  may  know),  once 
making  a  slight  superficial  wound  on  the 
forehead,  and  again  sending  the  ball  into 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  fore  shoulder. 
Neither  shot  made  impression  on  the 
rhino,  which  kept  coming. 

By  now  he  was  not  more  than  ten  feet 
from  me,  I  should  say,  and  I  had  just 
pumped  another  shell  into  the  barrel,  when 
suddenly  I  was  thrown  off  my  feet  and 


over  the  side  of  the  mound.  As  I  went  into 
the  air,  I  expected  every  second  to  feel  the 
rhino's  horn  in  my  side;  but  I  held  on  to 
my  rifle  (which,  curiously,  did  not  go  ofif 
although  at  full  cock)  and,  when  I  fell, 
scrambled  to  my  feet  as  quickly  as  I  could. 
To  my  great  relief  the  rhino  had  crossed 
the  mound  and  was  running  towards  the 
jungle,  with  apparently  no  more  thought 
of  me  than  if  I  had  not  stood  in  his  path 
a  few  seconds  before.  It  did  not  take 
me  long  to  put  a  ball  in  back  of  his  ear,  and 
he  dropped  like  a  stone — without  a  sound. 

He  had  but  a  single  horn  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  nose,  four  inches  in  height,  and 
a  kind  of  knob  where  had  been,  or  was  to  be, 
another  above  it.  The  usual  Indian  rhino, 
including  the  smaller  Malay,  have  one  horn, 
but  some  of  the  Sumatra  variety  have  two. 

It  was  an  experience  rather  conclusive 
on  the  question  of  the  rhino  charging  by 
scent  rather  than  by  sight.  He  charged 
straight  toward  me  up-wind,  and  when  I 
dropped  off  the  mound,  to  the  south,  I  was 
thrown  off  his  scent.  Either  he  lost 
sight  of  me,  as  could  easily  have  happened, 
or  he  is  not  governed  by  sight, — for  he 
never  swerved  from  his  path.  I  found 
both  12-bore  bullets  in  his  hind  quarters; 
the  .50  ball  had  gone  in  behind  the  right 
ear,  and  into  the  left  jaw. 

How  I  came  to  be  thrown  off  the  mound, 
at  what  may  have  been  a  very  timely  mo- 
ment, is  explained  by  the  rhino  stepping, 
as  he  drew  near,  upon  one  end  of  a  long, 
small  log  on  the  other  end  of  which  I 
was  standing;  and  thus  he  teetered  me 
out  of  his  path. 

It  was  a  lucky  teeter  for  me. 
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THE    OUTSIDER 

By  ARTHUR  RUHL 


DRAWINGS    BY   HY.    S.    WATSON 


YOUNG  Hollis  gloomily  tapped  the 
back  of  the  envelope  with  his  pen- 
cil as  he  studied  the  two  little  col- 
umns of  figures  which  made  up  his  fbrecast 
of  the  games.  For  anything  that  his  face 
showed  he  might  have  been  a  nervous 
clerk  taking  off  a  troublesome  trial-bal- 
ance instead  of  captain  of  the  track  team, 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  grass  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  May-moramg:    , 

"And  there  you  are  ,"  he  said. 

"It's  very  pretty,  isn't  it?" 

"You  forget,"  observed  Larrabee,  with 
a  demure  smile.  "We  may  always  be 
beaten  like  gentlemen."  % 

"Yes,"  chirped  young  Hollis,  lifting  his 
shoulders  slightly.     ^^ Quite  so!" 

"Now — now — now,  Hollis,  there's  no 
need  of  taking  it  that  way.  The  team  is 
all  right.  They've  got  lots  of  sand,  and 
they'U  show  up  a  heap  better  to-morrow 
than  they  do  on  paper." 

"  Yes,"  said  young  Hollis  again,  in  the 
same  crisp  tone.  "Read  what's  inside 
that  envelope.  Thafs  what's  the  mat- 
ter." 

Larrabee,  reading,  suddenly  gave  a 
sharp  "Ol"  as  though  something  hurt 
him. 

"  Weatherwood ! "  he  muttered.    "  No!  " 

"  Yes — Weatherwood,"  cried  the  young 
captain,  with  something  of  defiance  in  his 
tone.  "  And  if  he  has  to  drop  out  and  we 
don't  win  the  mile — I  tell  you,  with  things 
hanging  so  by  threads,  if  we  lose  that  mile 
we'll— it's  all  up  with  us,  that's  all!"  He 
wrenched  out  a  tuft  of  grass  and  began  to 
tear  it  in  bits  and  toss  it  away. 

"But  look  here,  Hollis!  You  don't 
stand  for  this,  do  you  ?  You  don't  believe 
that  boy's  a  professional?" 

"Believe  it?  I  can't  believe  it.  But 
there's  the  protest  and  that  man's  affi- 
davits, and  it's  got  to  go  to  the  committee ; 
and  however  it  comes  out  it's  bound  to  get 
outside  and  into  the  papers,  and  there'll 
be  a  lot  of  nasty  noise  and — and  all  that 
sort  of  thing!" 

"He  would  run  his  heart  out  for  the 


team!"  muttered  the  older  man.  "It's 
these  chaps  who  take  things  hard  and  have 
the  backbone  not  to  let  it  get  on  their 
ner\'es — those  are  the  sort  we  want,  Hollis 
— those  are  the  sort  that'll  pull  you 
through.  Why,  he's  got  to  run,  Hollis, 
he's  got  to  run!" 

"And  here's  this!"  said  the  young  cap- 
tain bitterly.  He  jumped  up  and  thrust 
the  letter  into  his  pocket.  "  We  might  as 
well  have  it  out  right  now,"  he  said. 

Hollis  went  straight  to  Weatherwccd's 
room  away  up  in  the  top  of  Weld.  The 
door  was  open  and  he  walked  in.  Weather- 
wood, at  his  desk,  lifted  his  he^^d  from  a 
pile  of  Freshman  themes  which  he  was 
correcting,  and  peered  over  the  top  of  his 
spectacles.  He  was  somewhat  near- 
sighted. 

"O!"  he  said  suddenly,  rising  and  tak- 
ing off  the  spectacles.  Neither  Hollis  nor 
any  of  the  others  of  the  team  had  ever  been 
in  his  room  before.  Still  holding  the  spec- 
tacles in  his  left  hand,  he  held  out  his  right 
to  his  young  captain. 

"  I'm  glad  you  came,"  he  said. 

"Hello,  Weatherwood,"  smiled  Hollis, 
finding  himself  laboriously  shaking  hands. 
"Great  day,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  it's  fine."  He  peered  out  of  the 
window.  "  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  "  he  said. 
He  was  not  used  to  youths  like  Hollis,  and 
it  was  a  bit  hard  for  him.  Hollis  deranged 
his  theories.  It  seemed  scarcely  just  and 
proper  that  one  who  could  captain  a  team 
could  look  so  graceful-careless.  Narcissus- 
like ;  that  such  subtleties  of  raiment  could 
be  so  lightly,  lazily  worn  by  the  same 
limbs  which  could  clip  out  a  quarter-mile 
in  forty-nine  and  two-fifths  seconds. 

"Yes,"  said  Hollis  presently,  "it  looks 
like  very  pretty  weather  for  to-morrow. 
There  was  a  silence,  and  then  Hollis 
turned  quickly. 

"  Weatherwood,"  he  said,  "  have  you  got 
an  enemy?"  The  older  man  threw  back 
a  quick  look  of  surprise,  and  then  he 
smiled.     The    solemn    phrase    somehow 

put  him  at  his  ease  again.  r^^^^T^ 
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"Good  gracious  1"  he  laughed.  "We 
don't  have  those  yet — here — I  hope." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Hollis,  "  but  I'm  not 
joking.  It's  a  very  serious  matter  for  the 
team  and — and  for  you.  I  mean  has  any- 
body— I  don't  want  to  know  what  it's 
about — ^but  has  anybody  out  there,  where 
you  used  to  run,  got  it  in  for  you  ?" 

Weatherwood  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
He  was  not  smiling  now. 

"  I've  never  bothered  much  about  ene- 
mies," he  said  slowly.  "I  haven't  had 
time.  Once — there  was  a  man  ran  at  our 
school.  He  ran  in  a  novice  race.  The 
merchants  donated  prizes."  Weather- 
wood  smiled  a  bit  sheepishly.  "  That  was 
the  way  we  used  to  do  out  there.  We 
tried  to  make  those  games  absolutely 
straight  and  clean — there  had  been  some 
trouble — ^and  anything  else,  just  then, 
made  a  good  deal  of  difference.  That 
man  was  a  liar.  And  I  found  him  out — 
and  he  won  the  race.  And  I  put  it  up  to 
him,  and  I  told  him  he  was  a  mucker  and 
a  mug-hunter  and  a  disgrace  to  the  school. 
There  was  a  row — he  had  his  friends  with 
him — and  I  had  to  knock  him  down." 
Weatherwood  sniffed,  and,  crushing  up  a 
bit  of  loose  paper,  snapped  it  into  the  waste 
basket.  "  He  stayed  down,  I  believe,  the 
full  count." 

"And  he  has  never  got  back  at  you," 
murmured  Hollis. 

"He  said,"  continued  the  older  man, 
"that  he  would  show  me  up  for  a  mug- 
hunter  before  he  got  through  with  me,  or 
break  a  leg.  Those  were  his  exact  words, 
I  think — ^a  mug-hunter  or  he'd  break  a 
leg.'  He  came  down  East,  by  the  way, 
after  I  did." 

"And  I'm  afraid  he  hasn't  broken  a 
leg,"  observed  Hollis,  with  a  wan  smile. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?   You  don't " 

"  I  mean,"  cried  Hollis,  jumping  up  and 
beginning  to  pace  the  floor  of  the  little 
room,  "that  they've  protested  you.  I 
mean  that  they  swear  you  took  money — 
that  you  were  an  athletic  instructor  at  a 
summer  camp — and  that  they  paid  you 
for  it.     And  this  man  swears " 

"Who's  the  man?  His  name  isn't 
Ruggles?" 

"The  name  signed  to  the  affidavit," 
said  Hollis,  stopping  short  in  his  walk,  "  is 
Charles  J.  Ruggles!" 

Weatherwood  stiffened  as  though  Hollis 
had  slapped  him  in  the  face.     He  looked 


through  and  beyond  the  young  captain  as 
though  he  were  not  there. 

"  To  gp  back  to  where  a  man's  forgotten 

— to  where  a  man  didn't  know "     He 

was  like  one  talking  in  his  sleep.  Some- 
thing like  fear  came  into  Hollis's  face. 

"  Talk  out,  man — what  are  you  saying!" 
he  cried.  " They're  lying!  Don't  tell  me 
that  it's — that  you  are " 

"It  is  a  lie,"  said  Weatherwood,  very 
quietly,  and,  as  it  were,  coming  back  to 
himself.  "  I  went  to  that  camp.  I  went 
as  a  tutor.  I  coached  that  man.  Why,  I 
drove  him  through  his  exams.  I'm  as 
straight  as — as  you  are,  Hollis — as  you 
are  standing  here."  Then,  with  the  words 
coming  faster  and  faster,  he  told  the  little 
story  of  that  summer  in  the  Michigan 
woods. 

"  I  did  get  pay.  I  got  pay  for  pounding 
facts  into  a  lot  of  empty  skulls,  and  for 
chopping  wood  and  cooking  for  'em,  and 
doing  everything  that  a  lot  of  kids  wouldn't 
do  for  themselves — ^if  that's  athletics.  And 
do  you  think  I'm  a  mug-hunter,  Hollis  ? 
Maybe  we  did  run  for  sweaters  and  shav- 
ing-sets and  revolvers  out  there — that 
wasn't  our  fault  1  Why,  man,  I  ran  a  hun- 
dred once  in  tenijis  shoes  and  with  winter 
trousers  cut  off  at  the  knees!  Don't  you 
think  I  know  I  could  have  mighty  near 
made  the  eleven  last  fall — didn't  Longacre 
try  to  get  me  out  for  the  rowing  this  win- 
ter— and  do  you  think  I'd  have  given  up 
all  that  for — for  this" — he  dashed  the  pile 
of  themes  savagely  to  the  floor — "  if  I  was 
a  mug-hunter — do  you  think  I  would?" 
He  stopped  short  and  was  quite  silent  for 
a  moment,  and  then  in  another  voice  he 
faltered,  "  You  are  not  going  to  stop  me 
now — tell  me  that,  Hollis — you  wouldn't 
stop  me — now?" 

"Second  call  for  the  mile!" 

Weatherwood  jumped  as  though  some- 
thing hot  had  touched  him,  and  he  flung 
aside  his  blanket.  He  was  just  about  on 
the  edge  of  going  to  pieces. 

"  Lie  down ! "  snapped  Larrabee.  "  You 
act  like  a  kid!"  It  was  not  the  moment 
for  pleasantries.  It  was  time  to  use  the 
whip.  For  two  hours  they  had  tried  to 
distract  him — to  close  his  ears  when  the 
yells  of  the  crowd  surged  through  the 
grated  window,  and  shut  his  eyes  when  the 
beaten  men,  limp  and  ashen,  dropped  in 
a  heap  as  soon  as  they  got  inside  the  door. 
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He  did  not  show  now  that  he  heard  what 
the  older  man  said,  but  he  began  jamming 
his  bare  feet  into  the  spiked  running  shoes. 
It  was  very  hot  and  close  in  the  Tiressing- 
room,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  smell 
of  sweaty  clothes  and  alcohol  and  winter- 
green  oil.  The  ground-glass  windows 
were  down,  and  the  blue  sky  only  showed 
through  the  gratings  of  the  uppef  sashes. 
The  pretty  day,  so  warm,  so  velvet-soft, 
with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  early  sum- 
mer that  even  the  cheering  seemed  a  sort 
of  profanity,  was  forgotten.     The  games 


neath  and  knot  *em  on  top  again.  Knew 
a  man  lost  a  race  once  because  of  his  rotten 
shoe-lace." 

"What?'^  said  Weatherwood,  looking 
up,  his  eyes  blinking  rapidly. 

"Yes!"  murmured  the  older  man, 
smoking  noticeably.  "  Jostled  at  the  first 
turn — ankle  twisted — string  broke  and  he 
threw  his  shoe.  Finished  out  barefoot. 
Beaten — all  out,  of  course — fifty  feet  on 
wrong  side  of  tape.  Great  for  the  gallerv' 
— didnH  help  the  score." 

A  limp  figure,  bare-footed  and  panting, 


» It  is 


were  no  longer  a  garden  party.  And  the 
noise,  long  ago  broken  from  the  regular 
cheers,  now  came  in  a  continuous  sputter 
— nervous,  high-keyed  and  increasingly 
insistent.  The  last  race  would  decide  the 
score.     They  were  waiting  for  the  mile. 

"Careful  with  those  shoe-laces'."  com- 
manded Larrabee.  He  spoke  rather  louder 
than  was  necessary  because  at  that  moment 
there  echoed  through  the  window-grating 
the  far-off  "  Whee-ee-ee-ir^  of  the  starter's 
whistle.  He  also  lit  a  cigarette  and  began 
to  smoke  with  extreme  care. 

"  Better  knot  *em  once,  carry  'em  under- 
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stumbled  into  the  room.  It  dropped  on  a 
bench  and  a  pair  of  spiked  shoes  fell  to  the 
floor.  "Let  me  at  him  again!"  mur- 
mured the  boy.  "  I  didn't  know  he  was 
going  to  sprint  then — I  could  beat  him 
nowl"  It  was  only  little  Evans,  beaten 
out  in  the  quarter.  They  hadn't  expected 
him  to  win,  but  he  had  maybe,  and  now 
he  rolled  from  side  to  side,  cursing  softly, 
with  his  head  buried  in  his  arms.  HoUis 
followed  with  a  blanket  and  sweater  over 
his  arm — a  bit  more  haggard  than  he  had 
been  the  day  before.  It  isn't  any  fun, 
when  the  score  is  tied,  to  be  a  captain  and 
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out  of  the  running.  He  paused  on  the 
threshold  and  darted  a  rapid  glance  about 
the  room,  while  he  ran  his  tongue  over  his 
dry  lips  and  opened  and  shut  his  sweaty 
hands.  A  young  and  very  important 
clerk  of  the  course,  pushing  past  him, 
shouted  through  the  dressing-room  door: 
**  Last  call  for  the  finals  in  the  low  hurdles! 
All  out  for  the  low  hurdles!"  From  far 
away  came  again  the  "  Whte-ee-ee-l!^*  of 
the  starter's  whistle,  like  the  singing  of  the 
locust  in  lifeless  air. 

"That  man  Ruggles — that  mucker 
Ruggles — was  over  there  in  the  crowd," 
Hollis  whispered,  passing  close  to  Larra- 
bee.  "He  said — curse  him — never  mind 
what  he  said — he's  full,  and  I  had  him  put 
out  before  he  made  trouble." 

"  What  does  he  want?  "  asked  the  older 
man,  in  a  low  voice,  drawing  the  young 
captain  toward  the  window.  "What's 
that?"  He  glared  at  a  blue  slip  of  paper 
in  Hollis's  hand. 

"Telegram  he  sent.  Didn't  get  it  till 
just  now.  Says  he's  got  more  evidence — 
boxing  teacher — ar-r-h!"  Hollis  wrenched 
the  paper  in  two,  tore  it  into  bits  and  flung 
them  behind  him.  "  Liar!  If  I  could  get 
my  hands  on  him!" 

"Ssh!"  whispered  the  older  man. 
"  Don't  let  him  hear.  We  mustn't  let  him 
know.  The  sight  of  that  man  might  send 
him  clear  up  in  the  air — just — ^just  like 
that ! "  He  snapped  his  fingers.  The  next 
second  he  was  clapping  Weatherwood  on 
the  back  and  telling  him  not  to  stop  until 
the  tape  hit  his  chest,  while  through  the 
field-house  echoed  the  call: 

"  Last  call  for  the  mile!  All  out  for  the 
mile!" 

Weatherwood  threw  aside  his  blanket, 
and,  standing  erect,  ran  his  hands  down 
over  his  big  chest  and  the  crimson  band 
that  crossed  it.  He  suddenly  became  the 
coolest  of  them  all.  They  followed  him 
out — HolUs  and  the  rubbers  and  the  men 
who  had  run,  half  dressed  as  they  were. 
One  or  two  who  still  were  pretty  pale  and 
shaky  leaned  from  the  window  with  their 
sweaters  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  The 
nervous  air  was  shaking  with  cheers  as 
they  came  out  into  the  sunshine.  The 
whole  great  bank  of  straw  hats  and  mus- 
lins and  parasols  across  the  green  seemed 
to  palpitate  and  stir.  A  confused  and 
turbulent  "  Yay-yay-yay-yay!"  swung 
toward  them.     Larrabee  squeezed  Weath- 


erwood's  arm.     "Hear  that!"  he  whis- 
pered, "they're  yelling  for  you!" 

Nobody  noticed  the  hurdlers  trotting 
back  to  the  field-house,  except  when 
Dutton,  who  had  won,  patted  W^eather- 
wood  on  the  shoulder  as  he  trotted  by, 
and  then  they  cried  the  louder. 

''Whee-eeee-ir'  screamed  the  starter's 
whistle  again.  A  moment  more  and  the 
eight  runners  were  standing  at  the  starting 
line. 

"On  your  marks ! ' '  They  crouched  for 
the  start — ^all  but  Weatherwood,  who  stood 
at  the  pole  almost  erect,  his  bald  temples 
above  the  shoulders  of  the  others,  his  long 
left  arm  outstretched  and  his  eyes  riveted 
on  the  track — strangely  tall  and  grim  and 
old-looking.  The  crowd  hushed  for  an 
instant  as  it  watched  him. 

"  Ready! "  The  hot  air  grew  tense  and 
breathless  and  still,  like  that  which  hangs 
over  a  glassy  lake  just  before  a  thunder- 
storm. 

And  then  it  was  broken — ^broken  as 
sharply  as  by  a  thunderclap  out  of  the 
blue.  From  the  crowd  that  pushed 
against  the  rop)e  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
starting  line  leaped  a  long-drawn  "Hiss- 
s-s-s  I " — vicious,  venomous,  as  the  warn- 
ing of  a  rattlesnake  in  the  grass. 

On  such  fields  hisses  are  not  nice.  The 
rasp  of  it  struck  those  who  heard  it  aghast, 
like  some  foul  oath  bawled  out  in  a  draw- 
ing-room. The  overwrought  runners, 
crouching  for  the  pistol  shot,  started  as 
though  they  had  been  struck  with  a  whip 
across  the  back.  Weatherwood,  straight- 
ening, threw  a  quick  look  over  his  shoul- 
der. Then  his  head  went  up  sharply  and 
his  breath  caught.  Not  ten  feet  away 
stood  the  man  Ruggles,  grinning,  and 
with  a  sort  of  sublimity  of  impudence 
looking  him  up  and  down  with  eyes  that 
knew  him  and  saw  him  through  and 
through.  At  the  same  time  the  cheer 
leaders,  scenting  something  awry,  sprang 
to  their  stations,  and  the  whole  place 
dinned  for  Weatherwood.  The  man  at 
the  side  of  the  track  rolled  his  eyes  fool- 
ishly in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  grinned 
again  and  suddenly  threw  up  his  arms  in 
the  position  of  a  boxer  about  to  lead  out 
with  his  left.     At  the  same  time  he  roared : 

"Get  your  guard  up,  Weatherwood! 
Look  alive  there!  What's  wrong  with 
you,  old  man?    Ay?" 

Not  half  a  dozen  people  had  seen  any- 
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thing  or  heard  what  the  man  said;  but 
Larrabee,  his  eyes  on  Weathervvood, 
seized  Holiis's  arm. 

"  What  does  it  mean — what  does  it 
mean?^'  he  whispered.  Something  was 
wrong  with  Weatherwood.  He  had  gone 
waxy  jjale.  The  grip  of  things  had  wilted 
from  his  face.  He  looked  as  a  strange  dog 
looks  when  he  sees  you  pick  up  a  stone. 
Hollis  saw  him,  saw  the  vague  motion  of 
his  mouth  as  he  tried  to  form  words,  and 
grabbing  the  starter's  arm,  he  hissed: 
"Send  'em  off!    Send  'em  away!" 

The  "Ready!"— "Set!"  came  as  one 
word,  the  pistol  snapped,  there  was  a 
scratching  splash  of  cinders  and  they  were 
off!  They  were  off,  indeed,  one  of  the 
second-string  runners  for  the  Blue  jump- 
ing to  the  front  to  set  the  pace;  close  on 
his  heels  followed  their  four-twenty-five 
man  Chappie,  and  his  team-mate  Durfree; 
josthng  them  for  the  pole,  as  they  rounded 
the  first  turn  were  Weatherwood's  own 
team-mates,  Foote  and  Gray,  and  behind 
all  these,  behind  the  three  other  runners 
who  were  fighting  for  the  inside  position, 
Weatherwood  trailed  aimlessly,  as  though 
he  scarcely  knew  which  way  to  run.  He 
had  got  off  last  of  all.  He  would  never 
have  gone  over  the  line  if  young  Holhs, 
beside  himself  with  nervousness,  had  not 
slapped  him  across  the  shoulders  and  cried 
"Go!"  The  crowd  gasped  its  chagrin 
as  they  saw  him.  The  Blue  runner  was 
well  round  the  turn  and  setting  out  a 
clipping  pace;  the  six  other  men,  jostled 
into  their  places,  were  setthng  into  the 
stride  of  their  four-lap  struggle,  and 
Weatherwood  was  not  yet  under  way. 
He  seemed  about  to  stop  altogether  when, 
from  the  tangle  of  heads  at  the  starting 
line  came  the  yell:  " We-e-eatherwood ! 
How — 'bout  tha-t-fif-tee-ee-en !  You  ain't 
a  mug-hun t-er-O-o-o — No ! ' ' 

Weatherwood's  whole  frame  straightened 
and  stiffened,  and  he  whirled  about  with 
the  precise  motion  of  a  man  about  to  knock 
another  down.  It  all  took  only  the  frac- 
tion of  a  second.  The  next  instant  he  had 
turned  back,  his  arms  grew  firm  as  though 
he  gripped  something  in  each  fist,  his  legs 
stretched  into  their  long,  sweeping  stride, 
and  swinging  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
track,  he  began  to  cut  down  his  field.  A 
cry  went  out  at  the  sight  of  him.  Steady 
as  an  express  train,  confident  as  the 
scratchman  in  an  open  handicap,  he  moved 


on  up  to  the  front.  He  made  no  try  to  cut 
in  toward  the  pole.  Squarely  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  track,  regardless  of  the  extra 
distance,  as  though  this  were  the  sprint 
home  instead  of  the  beginning  of  the  first 
quarter-mile  he  passed  one  by  one  the 
three  men  in  the  rear,  Foote  and  Gray, 
then  Durfree  and  Chappie,  and  then, 
after  a  stark  mad  sprint  of  a  dozen  yards, 
he  shot  in  front  of  the  Blue  pacemaker  and 
took  the  lead.  The  manoeuver  was  over 
so  quickly  and  done  so  well  that  the  crowd 
could  hardly  cheer  for  gasping.  What  it 
meant  nobody  knew.  It  was  magnificent, 
but  it  wasn't  racing.  Then  the  cheers  did 
come.  At  the  sound  Chappie  and  Dur- 
free themselves  swung  out,  passed  their 
own  pacemaker  and  closed  in  behind 
Weatherwood's  heels  as  bicyclists  hang 
to  the  rear  wheels  of  a  pacing  auto. 

That  was  to  be  their  game.  There  are 
two  ways  for  a  very  good  man  to  run  his  race. 
If  he  is  sure  enough  of  himself,  he  may 
leap  away  from  the  tape  into  such  a  heart- 
breaking pace  that  the  man  he's  most 
afraid  of  is  run  off  his  feet  before  the  final 
sprint.  The  risk  is  terrific.  The  other 
way  is  to  drop  in  just  behind  his  heels,  let 
him  drag  you  on  with  his  pace,  hear  the 
worrying  beat  of  your  breath  on  the  back 
of  his  neck,  and  then,  when  he  is  fagged 
out  with  the  work  and  the  strain  of  setting 
the  pace,  swing  wide  into  the  stretch  and 
sprint  away  from  him  to  the  tape.  This 
isn't  so  pretty,  but  it's  much  more  safe. 
There  is  one  risk.  When  you  are  locked 
into  another  man's  stride,  with  your  eyes 
riveted  on  a  spot  between  his  shoulder 
blades,  and  the  cinders  from  his  spikes 
splashing  your  legs,  it  isn't  perfectly  easy 
to  gauge  your  pace.  You  may  be  going 
faster  than  you  mean  to — than  you  can 
stand. 

Weatherwood  passed  the  last  man  just 
before  he  reached  the  two-twenty  mark. 
The  low  trees  behind  the  tennis  court  made 
a  dark  curtain  at  that  corner  of  the  field 
across  which  moved  the  white  line — the 
leader  with  his  chin  in,  his  long  thighs 
moving  with  the  confidence  and  rhythm 
of  a  thoroughbred.  Some  one  breathed  a 
reverent  "A-a-ah!"  as  the  crowd  does 
when  a  sky-rocket  bursts  high  in  the  air. 
Hollis  stood  entranced. 

"This  is  a  race!"  he  said. 

Round  the  lower  turn  they  swept,  im- 
patient scattered  cries  reaching  out  toward  ^Tp 
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them  as  they  came. 
So  close  were  the 
two  runners  trailing 
the  leaders  that  you 
could  scarcely  see 
an  inch  of  white  as 
they  bore  down  the 
straightaway  toward 
the  crowd. 

"Sixty-two!"  said 
a  timer,  looking  at  his  stop-watch  iis  the 
cinders   splashed  and  those  at  the  line 
caught  the  " Huh- huh  1  Huh  ^  huh !'^  of 
breaths. 

"Kill  'em!"  whispered  young  Hollih. 
He  was  on  his  knees,  leaning  out  over  the 
edge  of  the  track.  He  did  not  sec  the  man 
Ruggles,  who  stood  dircrtlyn|>po5ite  him, 
pushing  against  the  outer  rope.  He  did 
not  even  notice  that  any  one  cried  out  just 
as  the  leader  crossed  the  line.  But  Lar- 
rabee,  who  was  standing  alongside,  saw^ 
Weatherwood  give  a  start,  even  as  he  ran, 
and  his  keen  eye  perceived  that  he  had 
suddenly  increased  his  pace. 

"Look  at  that  stride!"  cried  the  young 
captain.  "  Just  look  at  that! "  The  older 
man  only  wheeled  slowly  about,  following 
the  runners  with  his  eye  as  they  made  the 
turn. 

"  That  wasn't  the  face  for  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter,"  he  said, as  though  to  himself. 
"  He  looks  as  though  he  had  seen  a  ghost ! " 

Steady,  rhythmic,  relentless,  they 
rounded  the  upper  turn  and  wheeled  into 
the  straightaway  toward  the  third  two- 
twenty.  The  crowd  had  become  almost 
silent,  held  by  the  tense  beauty  of  it. 

"One-thirty-four!"  said  a  timer,  press- 
ing his  stop-watch,  as  the  leader  passed 
the  three-eighths  stone. 

"Too  fast!"  whispered  Larrabee,  in  a 
worried  voice.  "That's  a  whole  second 
too  fast! "  It  was  too  fast.  It  was  much 
too  fast  for  a  man  who  was  setting  the  pace 
and  on  whom  the  race  depended.  And 
yet — and  yet — holding  it,  if  not  bettering 
it,  the  trio  rounded  the  lower  turn.  Quite 
out  of  it  and  running  their  own  race,  were 
Foote  and  the  rest.  The  three  leaders 
were  running  stride  and  stride.  The  men 
in  blue,  lost  to  everything  but  the  steadily 
advancing  back  in  front  of  them,  were 
carried  blindly  on  in  the  killing  pace. 

"  Do  you  see, "  whispered  young  HoUis, 
"  he's  got  'em  into  his  stride !  They  don't 
know  how  fast  they're  going." 


Round  the  lower  turn  they  swept. 

"It's  an  awful  chance  to  take!"  mut- 
tered the  older  man.  "There  are  only 
two  ways  it  can  end.  Either  he  runs  them 
out,  or " 

A  cheer  broke  out  again  as  the  three 
men  whirled  into  the  stretch  again  and 
bore  down  toward  the  finish  of  the 
second  lap.  As  they  came,  steady,  re- 
lentless as  fate,  the  man  Ruggles  leaned 
out  over  the  ropes  again,  and  in  mocking, 
stinging  cadence  spelled  out  the  word 
"Fifteen!" 

"F-i-f-t-e-e-n!  Fifteen/  We-e-eather- 
wood!" 

Straight  into  the  teeth  of  it  Weather- 
wood  came,  his  stony  eyes  riveted  on  a 
point  in  the  cinders  ever  about  ten  paces 
ahead  of  him,  his  blue  lips  now  drawing  a 
bit  away  from  his  teeth.  It  wasn't  a  pleas- 
ant face  to  see,  but  the  timers  and  the 
others  at  the  tape  were  not  thinking  of 
that.  They  were  thinking  of  that  invin- 
cible stride,  eating  up  the  last  few  yards 
of  the  second  quarter,  sweeping  right  down 
on  it  as  though  the  finish  were  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  and  there  was  to  be  no  letting 
down.  A  record  mile!  A  sudden  thrill 
of  expectation  came  over  them  at  the 
quick  suspicion  of  what  they  were  about  to 
see.  For  it  is  written  in  the  laws  of  the 
track  that  the  third  quarter  of  a  mile  race 
must  always  be  run  slowly.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  a  man  consciously  lowers  his 
pace  as  that  his  wearying  limbs  are  not  yet 
stung  by  the  sauve-qui-peut  of  the  run  in 
to  the  tape.  A  man  once  /asn  a  mik  in 
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within  a  liair's-breadth  of  four  minutes 
and  twelve  seconds.  Others  have  ap- 
proached that  record.  They  did  so  by 
defying  the  law,  proven  by  generations 
of  legs  and  lungs,  and  instead  of  letting 
down  their  third  quarter  from,  say  sixty- 
five  to  seventy-five  seconds,  they  took  the 
bit  in  their  teeth,  bored  ahead  at  the  same 
fierce  clip  and  finished  the  last  two  fur- 
longs on  what  they  had  left.  It  is  a  terri- 
ble chance.  Not  one  runner  in  a  thousand 
could  take  it  and  survive.  And  as  the 
three  leaders  passed  the  crowd,  and,  start- 
ing the  third  lap,  came  out  into  the  open 
again  at  the  upper  turn,  Larrabee  sud- 
denly groaned. 

"  Do  you  see  what  he's  doing  ?  "  he  cried. 
"Look!  He's — ^yes,  he's — he's  hitting  it 
upr^  The  trainer  had  not  said  a  word 
up  to  now.  He  was  chewing  an  unlit 
cigar  half  way  through.  "It's  suicide — 
that's  what  that  is,"  he  said. 

Straight  onward  toward  the  fifth  two- 
twenty  strode  Weatherwood  and  the  two 
trailers.  Every  man  who  had  a  stop- 
watch riveted  his  eye  on  it.  On  past  the 
field-house  they  went,  not  a  muscle  show- 
ing the  strain  of  the  pace  they  had  run; 
on  past  the  five-eighths  stone 

"Two-forty  and  two-fifths!"  said  one 
of  the  timers.  The  others  gripped  their 
watches  the  harder  and  leaned  forward. 
It  was  as  though  they  were  pushing  the 
runners  on.  There  was  a  whole  lap  and 
a  half  yet  to  go. 

"Good  heavens,  what's  happening?" 
cried  Hollis,  half  beside 
himself  with  a  sort  of 
frightened  delight.  "The 
record  for  the  three-quar- 
ters is  three- two  I  "  And 
the  mad  runner  and  the 
two  men  behind  him,  who 
were  as  helpless,  practically 
speaking,  to  break  away 
from  his  pace  as  though 
they  were  chained  to  him, 
were  boring  ahead  at  a 
three-minute  -  and  -  ten  -  sec- 
ond rate,  with  a  whole 
quarter-mile  yet  to  go. 

"What's  happening?" 
repeated  Larrabee,  in  a 
low  voice,  but  the  sound 
of  it  was  drowned  out 
by  the  cheer  that  began  to 
sweep  up  from   all  about 


them.  For  the  runners  were  in  the 
straightaway  again  now  and  bearing 
down  again  toward  the  line. 

"What's  happening?"  All  at  once 
that  cheer  stopped,  and  the  scattered 
cries  it  left  died  away  weakly,  as 
though  the  machinery  had  run  down.  A 
sort  of  half  audible  pitying  "O-o-o!" 
breathed  out  from  all  the  crowd.  "  That's 
what's  happening! "  cried  Larrabee,  and 
he  pointed  down  the  track.  Weather- 
wood's  long,  firm  arm  had  doubled  up 
toward  his  chin,  his  tautly  held  chin 
loosened,  his  head  went  back  and  he  broke 
into  a  jumping  sort  of  stride  as  a  winded 
schoolboy  runs.  Any  man  who  had  ever 
worn  a  spiked  slipper  knew  what  was  com- 
ing. 

They  tell  in  the  little  story  books  how 
the  regulars  marched  up  to  the  trench  at 
Bunker  Hill,  as  strong  and  steady  as 
though  it  had  been  a  parade;  and  how,  in 
a  breath,  the  front  .rank  crumpled  and 
went  down  when  the  farmers  saw  the 
whites  of  the  regulars'  eyes.  That's  the 
way  a  good  runner  goes  out.  So  far  his 
legs  and  lungs  will  take  him;  so  far  and 
no  farther  he  can  run  on  what  is  known  as 
his  "nerve."  Then  the  cord  snaps.  It 
ought  to  have  snapped  for  Weatherwood ; 
but  you  must  remember  that  locked  into 
his  stride  were  the  two  men  who,  except 
for  him,  were  bound  to  win  that  race. 
And  so  he  fought  on — as  a  groggy  half- 
back bucks  the  line  in  the  twilight  of  a 
November    evening    when    his    team    is 
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beaten  and  there  are  two  minutes  to  play, 
or  a  stroke-oar  fights  to  keep  up  the  pace 
in  the  last  half  mile,  when  the  beat  is  gone, 
and  he's  clipping  his  stroke,  and  the  cock- 
swain is  splashing  water  in  his  face  and 
the  cannons  from  the  yachts  lining  the 
course  are  thudding  over  his  head.  From 
where  Ruggles  stood  came  a  cry  of  tri- 
umph and  derision.  At  the  sound  of  it 
Weatherwood  plunged  a  bit  more  fiercely 
forward.  As  he  did  so  Chappie,  who 
hung  so  close  that  Weatherwood's  shoe 
as  it  each  time  left  the  ground  just  missed 
his  knee,  slowed  to  one  side,  wavered  for 
a  couple  of  steps  and  then  dropped  in  a 
heap  on  the  cinders.  All  this  time  the 
five  other  men,  running  well  within  them- 
selves and  prettily,  had  been  closing  up 
the  long  gap  between  them  and  the  third 
man.  The  latter,  half  hurdling,  half 
stumbling  over  his  fellow  team-mate,  was 
just  struggling  on  toward  Weatherwood 
when  the  field,  with  Foote  leading,  swung 
to  the  right  of  him  and  swept  by.  An 
elbow  jostled  his  elbow,  he  missed  his 
stride  and  then  the  last  spark  went  out 
and,  after  a  dozen  plunges  forward,  he, 
too,  toppled  and  fell. 

Weatherwood  still  pumped  on  as  though 
running  through  quicksand.  He  was 
rounding  the  upper  turn  now  with  the 
whole  last  lap  still  ahead  of  him.  The 
crowd  watched  in  silence.  Eating  up  his 
lead  a  yard  at  every  stride  came  Foote  and 
the  rest.  Hollis  stared  as  though  dazed — 
seeing  only  the  bitter  hopelessness  of  the 
fight,  thinking  only  that  Weatherwood  had 
blundered.  He  saw  the  spent  runner  try 
to  look  back  over  his  shoulder  as  though 
calling  to  his  team-mates  to  come.  The 
break  in  movement  snapped  the  last  rivet 
in  his  stride.  At  the  same  instant  Foote, 
running  the  race  of  his  life,  swung  past. 
Then  everything  gave  way.  Weather- 
wood staggered  and  then  dove  forward, 
and  Larrabee,  who  had  run  across  the  cor- 
ner of  the  field  while  the  rest  were  staring, 
caught  him  in  his  arms. 

Hollis  forgot  the  race  and  started  across 
the  field  on  a  run.  A  crimson  sweater  was 
flung  into  the  air  in  front  of  him;  a  straw 
hat  skimmed  past  and  sailed  away  onto 
the  grass.  Men  were  clapping  him  on  the 
back  and  trying  to  grab  his  hand,  but  he 
shook  them  off  and  shouldered  his  way 
through — through  the  crowd  that  had 
poured  down  from  the  stands  and  were 


now  all  running  the  other  way  toward  the 
lower  end  of  the  field  where  Foote,  with 
the  race  in  hir  hand  and  ten  yard§  to  the 
good,  was  just  lifting  into  the  sprint  for  the 
tape. 

The  beaten  man  was  already  on  his  feet, 
limp  and  helpless  in  the  elder  Halloway's 
arms,  yet  struggling  to  get  away.  He  was 
white  as  wax,  the  air  whistled  in  his  teeth 
and  his  staring  eyes  did  not  seem  to  see. 

"It  wasn't  fair — it  wasn't  fair!"  he 
moaned,  all  his  grip  on  himself  gone  out 
of  him.  Hollis  tried  to  get  him  to  lie 
down.  "  It's  all  right— it's  all  right,"  he 
buzzed  soothingly.  "  Why,  you  won  that 
race.     Next  year " 

"Next  year!"  Weatherwood  straight- 
ened, recognized  his  captain  and  seized 
Hollis's  arms  in  his  big  limp  hands. 
"Don't  you  understand!  There  aren't 
any  more  years!  I'm  only  an  outsider f^* 
He  dropped  on  the  grass  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  arms,  crying  like  a  child.  Larra- 
bee looked  at  young  Hollis  and  away  at 
the  crowd  pushing  and  shouting  about  the 
finish  line  and  shook  his  head. 

"  *  Forgot! '  "  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
*'And  how  many  will  believe  it!  " 

Out  of  the  tumult  and  shouting  across 
the  field  came  the  sudden  thum-pum-pum 
of  the  big  bass  drum,  and  the  band — that 
comic  college  band — began  to  bray. 

"Quick!"  whispered  Larrabee.  "We 
must  get  him  away!"  Weatherwood's 
head  raised. 

"Look!"  he  cried,  shrinking,  "they're 
coming!" 

Over  by  the  finish  line  the  trainer  and 
the  timers,  veterans  of  many  fields,  still 
wagged  their  heads  abstractedly. 

"Queer  race,"  observed  one  of  the 
timers,  gazing  moodily  across  the  field 
where  the  crowd — the  foolish  crowd — 
were  surging  about  Weatherwood  and 
cheering,  and  calling  for  a  speech.  "  He 
couldn't  have  run  it  better  if  he'd  been 
trying  to  run  himself  and  those  other  two 
chaps  off  their  feet  and  give  it  to  his  own 
man."  Shepard,  the  trainer,  nodded 
wisely.  He  was  a  slow- thinking  man 
unburdened  by  intuitions. 

"  That  was  a  queer  race,"  said  he.  "  He 
had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  pace  too.  I 
wouldn't  'a'  thought — I  wouldn't  'a* 
thought  he  was  the  sort  to  lose  his  head 
that  way."  j<^  j 
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HIGHEST  ON  MT.   McKINLEY 
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WORDS  would  mock  and  crawl, 
and  space  prevents,  to  detail 
our  three  days*  exploring,  be- 
fore the  final  assault  on  McKinley,  of 
Peters  Glacier — that  twisty  gorge,  scarce 
a  mile  wide,  with  fifteen  miles  length,  all 
above  snowline,  hemmed  by  one  wall 
5,000  feet,  by  another  15,000,  so  sheer  you 
can  hit  its  base  with  a  snowball  as  you  see 
its  summit,  the  apex  of  North  America. 

Late  and  lazily  we  rose  on  August  25. 
The  Doctor,  when  all  was  skookum  for  a 
start,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  I  haven't  greased 
my  boots  yet";  so  Fred  Printz  and  I 
dashed  across  the  three  bands  of  morainal 
chaos — black,  then  red,  then  gray — to  the 
undulating  ice,  which  went  "Spick! 
Spick!"  yielding  to  little  surface  rills. 
Dark  cones  rose  truncated  where  old 
crevasses  had  healed.  We  followed  a 
thundering  river  through  blue  arch  and 
tunnel.  Doctor  and  Miller  appeared 
specks  in  the  distance  on  the  white  crackly 
desert,  where  we  trudged  for  hours,  seem- 


ing not  to  move.  Fred  waited  for  them, 
dwindling  like  a  flash  into  a  speck,  and  I 
kept  on  alone  with  beating  heart.  Hang- 
ing glaciers,  split  by  irony  pinnacles,  over- 
hung like  titanic  crocodiles,  vomiting 
brown  chaos  into  jagged  black  cavern- 
mouths,  under  smooth  pillars  of  pearly 
marble.  An  azure  wrist  of  ice — a  snow- 
bridge — buttressed  a  huge  detrital  cone 
on  the  white  plain,  and  beyond  a  city  of 
brown  pyramids  huddled  at  the  mysteri- 
ous bend,  where  one  huge  feeder  scrufTed 
up  under  the  "pink  cliffs"  in  the  cirrus 
gloom  of  three  linear  miles  overhead,  ju.st 
tipped  by  the  weak,  slow-moving  sun. 

And  beyond  the  great  bend?  A  pass 
to  the  Sushitna?  Fred  had  still  been 
betting,  "  Give  me  a  pack  and  four  days' 
grub,  and  I'll  make  Tyonek."  No;  the 
whole  glacier  in  a  white  Niagara  bristled 
down  between  the  walls  of  a  second  turn, 
hinting  of  the  world's  end  and  the  hid 
de.serts  of  the  moon.  Once  I  turned  and 
looked  downward.     The  dizzy  unworldli-  j 
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ness  of  the  gorge  was  intensified,  com- 
pressed by  perspective.  The  haze  had 
dissolved,  leaving  rainbow  islands  of  cloud 
at  succeeding  spheres  of  the  dazing  wall. 
Somewhere  a  snow-sHde  thundered,  a 
tiny  cloud  of  white  fuzz  hke  the  puff  from 
ten  thousand  cannon  blurred  the  wall,  a 
whisper  died  into  the  pre-creative  silence. 
Zwieback  and  caribou  with  the  others; 
then  we  struggled,  roped,  among  the 
wrecked  white  sky-scrapers  of  that  mighty 
serac.  A  blizzard  began.  We  bungled 
blindly  through  abysses,  crawling  along 
little  pinnacles.  There  was  no  lead  to  the 
top.     Says  my  diary  of  this: 

August  25.  .  .  .  It  was  4  o'clock.  (Fred 
and  the  Doctor  are  to  reconnoiter  the  upper 
glacier  to-night.)  We  had  a  night's  out- 
fit, they,  5  lbs.  each,  I,  15.  Miller  and  I 
should  be  starting  home.  Suddenly  the 
Doctor  turned  and  said  in  the  storm  in  his 
cock-sure  way  we  should  climb  McKinley 
.  from  the  top  of  the  serac,  and  he  and  Fred 
were  going  to  stay  up  here  for  keeps,  for, 
"You  three  can  pack  up  the  rest  of  the 
stuff  to-morrow,  can't  you  ?  "  he  added.  I 
said  I  didn't  think  we  could,  and  Fred 
agreed.  **  You'll  have  Hiram,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "  from  the  lower  camp."  We  said 
we  didn't  think  Hiram  could  ever  find  last 
night's  camp  from  the  spruces.  "  But  we 
can't  start  up  without  him,"  said  the  Doctor, 
which  capped,  my  annoyance,  and  I  reviewed 
my  old  protests  about  Hiram,  laying  them 
a  little  thicker.  "  He's  probably  as  opposed 
to  your  coming  as  you  are  to  his,  said 
the  Doctor,  "  at  least  he's  not  such  a  kicker 
as  you."  I  answered  that  it  was  only  the 
self-respecting  person  who  kicked,  for  he 
knows  when  he's  being  imposed  upon.  .  .  . 
Scuttling  back  to  camp,  where  it  was  rain- 
ing (of  course)  Miller  said  I  hadn't  laid  it 
on  Hiram  heavy  enough.  The  Doctor  stands 
for  more  cursing  of  the  kid  from  Miller 
than  from  me.  .  .  .  Going  to  bed,  I  said 
the  next  expedition  I  was  on  would  be  my 
own.  "  For  God's  sake,  count  me  in,"  said 
Miller. 

Miller's  stomach  went  on  strike  in  the 
morning,  and  the  outfit  couldn't  be  com- 
pressed into  less  than  four  packs  of  40 
pounds  each.  We  started  both  with  one, 
but  Miller  collapsed  on  reaching  the  ice, 
cached  his  load,  and  disobeying  orders 
not  to  travel  alone  on  the  glacier,  I  kept 
on  upward  in  the  blinding  drizzle.  I  could 
take  only  600  steps  at  a  time  under  the 
weight,  600  paces,  600,  600,  each  counted 
out  as  feeling  left  my  numb  shoulders,  and 
the  eight  miles  of  blind  ice  was  now  a  limbo 
in  which  I  must  wander  in  circles,  lost  for- 
ever, now  the  cloud- whirled  vision  of  para- 


dise. The  Doctor  met  me  at  the  serac- 
foot  with  Fred,  who  dashed  on  past  down 
to  camp,  saying  to  me,  "  What  you  belly- 
aching about  ?  "  (He  was  out  of  chewing 
tobacco,  and  you  must  be  tolerant  with 
such  a  sufferer.) 

We  roped  up  the  serac  by  a  crafty  com- 
bination of  snow  pinnacles,  toward  a  tiny 
speck  on  the  vast  polar  plain — the  tent — 
which  it  seemed  I'd  never,  never  reach; 
where  six  inches  of  snow  had.  fallen  in  the 
night  as  an  avalanche  hurtied  past.  The 
Doctor's  anticipations  were  working 
smoothly.  He  was  jubilant.  Sure!  He'd 
found  a  way  to  the  summit  of  McKinley. 
"  Unless  we  have  very  bad  luck,"  he  said, 
"  we  shall  be  there  within  five  days." 

Just  above  camp,  a  long  snow  spur 
reached  to  the  base  of  the  rocks  on  the 
southwest  shoulder  of  the  main  mountain, 
our  old  objective  from  Brook's  camp. 
We  were  to  climb  this  big  spur,  though 
the  rocks  above  still  looked  to  me  very 
steep.  The  glacier  turned  on  itself,  east, 
around  the  spur,  leaving  a  gap  between 
the  front  range  and  the  main  mountain, 
which  Fred  still  persisted  (and  wrongly), 
led  to  the  Sushitna.     There  I  wrote: 

August  26.  .  .  .  The  Doctor  has  just 
said  over  the  pea  soup,  **  We  shall  spend  a 
night  on  top  of  McKinley.  I  don't  think 
that  has  ever  been  done  on  so  high  a  moun- 
tain in  such  a  latitude — why  I  don't  under- 
stand." So,  another  litter  of  chickens  is 
hatched  out  and  counted.  .  .  .  Numb- 
ness has  extended  all  over  my  body.  "  Your 
nerves  are  upset,"  the  Doctor  said ;  "  I've 
noticed  it  lately."  Rot!  .  .  .  The  cold 
orange  and  purple  of  night  is  flooding  these 
enchanted  white  spaces,  which  give  down- 
ward through  gaps  into  heaven  knows 
where.    Then,  22  degrees;  Alt.,  7,550. 

Augfust  27.  .  .  .  Our  faces  are  Indian 
copper  color.  Moved  camp  one  mile  (all 
but  the  tent,  left  to  dry)  to  the  base  of  the 
spur.  Both  dead  tired,  and  not  minding  the 
crevasses  much.  Back  at  the  tent,  no  Fred, 
or  Hiram,  or  Miller,  so  we  ate  our  raw  meat 
— Doc  shying  on  some — and  I  broke  a  tooth 
on  zwieback,  which  reminded  me  of  Delphi's 
prophecy  to  Xerxes  when  he  broke  one  on 
the  beach  at  Actium.  I've  a  conquest  on, 
too.  I'm  warned  I'll  get  fever  from  eating 
snow — another  Arctic  bugbear.    .    .    . 

So  we  descended  to  the  base  camp.  Fred 
and  Hiram  were  dozing  in  their  bags.  They 
rubbed  their  eyes,  and  Hiram  told  a  pitiful 
tale ;  how  unable  to  find  horses  in  the  lower 
camp  he'd  started  up  here  on  foot,  and 
hearing  a  whistle  out  on  the  glacier — "just 
like  the  Doctor-r-r's " — had  wandered  out 
there,  got  lost,  and  spent  the  night  on  the 
ice.    He  was  starting  home  only  a  few  hours 
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ago,  when  Fred  sighted  him.  I  kept  mj' 
temper  pretty  well  at  this  latest  shine  of 
deafness,  blindness,  and  stupidity.  He  is 
sure  a  star  explorer,  and  we're  a  great  out- 
fit. Miller  had  hit  down  for  spruce  with  his 
coat  collar  turned  up.  .  .  .  The  whistling 
was  a  marmot,  as  any  ass  ought  to  have 
known. 

August  28.  .  .  .  The  world's  coming 
to  an  end,  sure.  The  Doctor  got  up  first 
and  started  breakfast,  the  only  time  on  the 
trip.  Seems  as  if  he's  coming  up  to  the 
scratch,  showing  real  head  lately — he's  so 
sure  of  success.    .    .    . 

Again  in  single,  silent  file  we  toiled  up 


Relative  weight  of  packs  had  been 
bruited  once  or  twice,  by  Fred  chiefly, 
who  now  aggressively  bet  his  load  was 
heavier  than  mine.  Hiram  backed  him, 
of  course,  so  when  we  came  to  the 
tent,  he  folded  it  and  tossed  it  to  me  say- 
ing, "Here,  Dunn,  I  guess  your  pack's 
the  lightest,"  which  I  denied;  so  our 
mechanical  genius  rigged  up  scales  with 
the  tent-pole  and  an  ice-axe.  Dicker  as 
they  would,  my  load  soared  up  lighter  on 
five  tries.  Fred  kept  on  growling  till  I 
said,  "Lord,  Lord,  we  all  admit  you're 


'  We  dug  into  the  wall  to  get  enough  flatness  to  spike  down  the  tent.^ 


that  unearthly  avenue.  It's  strange  how 
spinal  shivers  from  what  has  appalled 
weaken  when  you've  seen  the  place  once 
or  twice,  and  how,  after  you  suffer  plung- 
ing into  it  alone,  they  are  quite  effaced  in 
the  artifice  of  companionship.  The  gla- 
cier was  homelike  as  some  city  streets  I 
know.  At  last,  on  top  the  serac,  the  hu- 
man animal  in  each  of  us  began  to  leer 
through  the  heroism  of  adventure.  I 
guess  it's  always  so.  I  was  boiling  peevish 
at  Hiram's  squat,  awkward  presence,  as 
we  sat  to  rest  silently  on  outspread  ponchos 
each  half  mile. 


the  best  back-packer;  no  one  dreams  of 
denying  that."  "Then  I  don't  see  how 
it  is,"  began  Hiram,  "that  the  lightest 

load  always "      "You  take  a  horse 

that  hasn't  done  no  work  till  he's  fifteen," 
retorted  Fred,  "and  of  course  he'll  pack 
more  than  one's  been  worked  hard  all  his 
life."  The  Doctor  only  looked  on  and 
smiled.  I  admired  him.  This  was  how 
we  climbed  Mt.  McKinley. 

At  the  cache  under  the  spur,  the  gloom 
of  the  lunar-like  night  haunted  the  uncer- 
tain ice-field  as  we  sorted  the  stuff,  shiver- 
ingiy  guyed  the  tent  with  ice-axes,  for  the  |p 
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tent  pegs  wouldn't  stick  in  the  dry  snow, 
"tromped"  (as  Fred  said),  the  n^v^  on 
its  petticoats,  held  down  with  the  perami- 
can,  milk  cans,  and  the  two  round  red 
cheeses.    The  night's  diary: 

August  28.  .  .  .  The  tent  is  shaped 
like  a  herald's  shield,  so  Doc  and  I,  being 
longest,  are  lying  on  the  outside,  fitting  our 
bodies  to  the  curve.  He  can't  pump  the 
Primus  oil-stove  a-flame,  and  hands  it  over 
to  Hiram,  who  as  the  owner  of  an  auto  in 
civilization,  knows  quite  enough  about  va- 
pors under  pressure — thinks  Fred,  who  hun- 
grily swears  at  his  fussy  ways,  sotto  voce. 
The  leaky  tarpaulins  and  things  are  wadded 
under  us,  and  the  process  of  getting  one  by 
one  into  your  bag,  without  wrecking  the  tent 
is  over;  it's  impossible  when  all  are  inside, 
so  each  is  exiled  in  turn,  out  in  the  electric 
gloaming,  putting  on  the  Doctor's  mukluks 
— which  he  calls  *'  Finnsku."     .     .     . 

.  .  .  Hiram  is  picking  off  the  cover  of 
the  pot,  and  nervously  putting  it  on  again, 
which  annoys  Fred  more — "  watched  pots  " 
you  know — and  soon  he  will  jab  the  milk 
can  and  pour  all  the  milk  into  the  tea,  swab- 
bing up  with  his  finger  what  trickles  down 
the  side  and  eating  it,  smacking  his  lips. 
Then  he  will  save  the  can  to  drink  out  of, 
as  it  holds  more  than  a  cup.     .     .     . 

.  .  .  We've  had  our  first  taste  of  pem- 
mican,  doled  out  by  the  Doctor  from  his 
mussy  corner,  jabbed  in  chunks  by  Hi- 
ram's knife.  I'm  for  it.  It's  great;  looks 
like  mushroom-spawn  and  tastes  (up  here) 
like  plum  cake.  It  will  sure  stick  to  your 
insides.    .    .    .    Then  22.     Alt.  7,700  ft. 

We  did  not  quite  wait  for  the  sun,  and 
by  ten  o'clock  were  discarding  the  super- 
fluities which   your  expert  in  "traveh'ng 
light"  always  lugs  to  the  very  highest 
point,  to   throw  away.      '*We    need   to 
concentrate  on  food,  not  clothing,"  said 
the  Doctor,  throwing  away  a  sweater,  and 
we  started — strongest  on  socks  in  every 
sense — to  break  trail  in  the  blazing,  non- 
thawing  sun,  through  eight  inches  of  soft 
snow,  toward  the  foot  of  the  great  spur 
of  bergschrunds  jutting  from  below  the 
steep  southwestern  shoulder  of  McKinley 
which  the  Doctor  said  he  was  sure  must 
relax  on  its  far,  or  eastern,  side,  hidden 
from  us  by  the  spur.     This  seemed  plaus- 
ible, and  gave  me  hope,  even  considering 
how  height  and  distance  in  this  cold,  dust- 
less  air,  where  6,000  feet  look  like  60, 
knock    imagination    into   a    cocked  hat. 
We  had  provisions  for  ten  days,  half  of 
which  were  to  be  cached  at  this  night's 
camp,  which  was  to  be   below  the  steep 
place,  at  10,000  feet,  he  was  certain. 


The  slope  began  easily,  up  the  rough 
path  of  an  avalanche,  but  the  packs  were 
the  sort  that  make  you  wonder  how  you 
can  stagger  on  another  ten  minutes.  We 
broke  trail  in  turn;  fifty  paces  each,  then 
a  rest,  then,  as  we  got  used,  75  paces,  and 
in  an  hour  or  so,  100.  No  one  had  spoken. 
Fred's  "pass"  still  gaped  into  blue  sky, 
and  the  sheer  1,000  feet  we'd  risen  above 
Peters  seemed  200.  Resting,  we  stamped 
a  foot-hold  in  the  n^v^,  turned  our  backs 
skittishly  to  the  slope,  leaning  against  it 
on  our  packs;  and  once,  doing  so,  came 
our  first  warning.  Hiram  lo.st  balance, 
and  began  to  slip,  slip,  slip,  as  Fred  caught 
him,  and  manceuvered  him  to  place,  i.e. 
saved  his  Ufe.  We  all  looked  at  each 
other  and  laughed,  even  Hiram,  wiping 
the  sweat  from  our  burning  faces  with  our 
arms;  looked  at  our  black-goggled  eyes, 
which  transformed  each  fellow-creature 
into  a  stranger;  Fred  a  severe  person. 
Doc.  a  funny  big  man,  Hiram  an  old 
clown. 

Furtively,  imperceptibly,  the  steepness 
had  stolen  a  march  on  us.  The  ridges  and 
humps  of  avalanche  gave  the  only  f(X)ting. 
As  one  gave  out,  we  had  to  sidle  dexter- 
ously to  another.  In  time,  the  slides  had 
scattered  no  foot-holds.  The  steeper  slope 
was  swept  clear  and  hard.  Steps  had  to 
be  cut. 

Fred  was  ahead.  He  cut,  cut,  cut  with 
the  cro.ss-headed  axe,  slowly;  laboriously 
balancing  on  one  leg,  trying  the  hole  in 
the  hard  ndv^  with  the  other  foot;  a  new 
game  for  him,  for  us  all;  hole  after  hole, 
foot  after  foot.  The  sloj)e  braced  upward 
into  the  bulging,  overhanging  walls  of  a 
huge  bergschrund  susf)ended  over  our 
abyss;  higher,  more  of  them  hung,  ending 
in  two  gigantic  l)alconies,  foreshortened 
against  the  sky.  At  last  we  could  cut 
either  to  the  right  (southeast),  toward  the 
rocks  at  the  end  of  the  spur  which  Fred 
had  wanted  to  climb  (we  were  going  up  its 
face),  or  to  the  left  (northeast).  We  agreed, 
with  no  discussion,  on  the  left. 

We  had  only  three  ice-axes.  Never 
giving  them  a  thought  that  morning,  all 
were  gobbled  up  when  we  started,  and  I 
was  left  with  the  long  willow  tent-{H)le.  It 
wasn't  meant  to  balance  you  in  ha  If -cut 
steps  that  might  or  migiit  not  hold  your 
toe,  nor  to  clean  out  the  granular  stuff 
doused  into  one  by  Hiram's  laboriously- 
lifted,  stocking-stuffed  hind  leg.     At  the 
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first  shifts  in  cutting,  no  one  wanted  to 
trade  an  axe  for  the  pole  so  I  could  cut. 
When  at  last  I  palmed  it  off  on  Hiram,  I 
wasn't  too  dexterous  with  the  iron  on  the 
growing  steepness.  Soon  they  complained 
I  cut  too  far  apart. 

Yet  we  had  risen.  At  last  1  A  mountain 
looming  through  Fred's  pass!  "Foraker," 
said  the  Doctor,  though  so  small,  distant, 
and  snowless.  It  was  two  o'clock,  the 
barometer  only  in  the  8,ooo's,  and  it 
seemed  you  could  spit  into  the  tromped 
circle  of  last  night's  camp  and  the  black 
speck  of  superfluities.  Some  one  said 
"Lunch,"  and  when  all  had  caught  up, 
turned  and  staggered  into  his  foot-shelf. 
I  produced  one  of  the  red  cheeses.  The 
Doctor  cut  it,  and  each  mouth  spit  out  its 
first  bite — Salter  than  salt  salmon  it  was, 
here  where  water  was  worth  its  price  in — 
oil.  But  each  "cached"  his  piece  in  his 
red  handkerchief,  and  turned  to  pemmi- 
can,  which  pleased  Fred,  as  the  chunk  in 
use  was  wrapped  in  a  towel  in  his  pack. 

The  Doctor  sighed — and  led  on.  Now 
we  cut  in  regular  turn,  the  leader  waiting 
after  lOo  steps  or  so  till  the  others  filed  past, 
the  man  behind  him  cutting,  as  he  fell  to 
the  rear;  and  so  on,  etc.  Slowly  we  were 
forced  to  the  sheer  west  edge,  under  the 
upper  balconies.  Should  we  try  the  nar- 
row shelves  possibly  running  along  its 
brow,  or  still  zigzag  up  the  steepening 
slope  among  the  bergschrunds? — which 
last  was  chosen  to  be  done  as  nervelessly 
and  carelessly  as  before.  Fred  settled  it 
by  sa3nng,  as  he  pointed  to  the  right, 
"Hadn't  we  better  take  that  swag?"  as 
if  we  were  driving  horses  on  the  tundra. 
He  couldn't  swallow,  nor  can  I,  the  tech- 
nical terms  of  alpining; — a  rucksack  was  a 
back-pack;  serache  daren't  pronounce;  it 
was  "  that  steep  place" ;  andabergschrund 
was  "them  overhanging  humps." 

The  swag  started  all  right,  then  led 
straight  up  over  the  back  of  a  hump.  The 
Doctor  led,  cutting  very  slowly,  shouting 
back  how  to  avoid  a  hidden  crevasse. 
Looking  down,  the  sheemess  appeared 
poisonous  to  me,  and  I  tried  to  think  I'd 
stick,  in  falling,  on  the  fractional  level  just 
below,  where  loose  masses  of  snow  from 
the  last  slide  from  this  very  place  still 
hung.     From  that  night's  diary; 

August  29.  ...  As  the  steps  chanja^ed 
from  a  stairway  to  a  stepladder,  the  other 
three  betrayed  no  excitement,  no  uneasiness. 


Neither  did  I  at  first,  but  I  felt  both;  not 
dizziness,  not  vertigo,  but  simply  the  light- 
ning, kaleidoscopic  force  of  imagination, 
looking  down  the  sheer  2,000  ft.  from  where 
we  clung  by  our  toes,  resistlessly  told  over 
how  it  would  feel,  how  long  it  would  last, 
what  the  climax  in  sensation  would  be  were 
I  to  fall.  As  hour  succeeded  hour,  I  lived 
each  minute  only  to  make  the  false  step, 
cursing  inwardly,  but  only  at  what  then 
would  be  said  by  our  civilized  friends,  their 
pitiful  comments  on  this  party,  that  with  no 
alpine  experience  just  butted  blind  into  the 
highest  mountain  on  the  continent.  That 
angered  me.  Cold  feet,  you  say?  Coward- 
ice? Perhaps.  But  the  personal  test  is  yet 
to  come.  Courage  is  only  a  matter  of  self- 
control,  anyway — and  the  tyranny  of  imagi- 
nation.   .    .    . 

.  .  .  Climbing  Mt.  McKinley  with  a 
tent  pole.  Sometimes  I  boiled  in  those 
dizzy,  anxious  places  that  I  had  put  my- 
self in  such  a  position  with  such  men.  My 
blind  neglect  of  the  Doctor's  silence  on 
alpining  now  reproaches  in  another  way. 
It  is  not  bringing  out  his  lack  of  staying- 
power,  as  I  thought,  but  his  foolhardiness. 
Yet  I  must  reap  my  own  sowing.  Once 
I  asked  if  it  wasn't  customary  to  rope  on 
such  steep  slopes,  and  no  one  but  Fred  an- 
swered, and  he,  **  Y'  ain't  goin'  to  ketch  me 
lied  up  to  no  one.  A  man  don't  want  to 
take  chances  with  anyone  but  himself  haul- 
in'  him  down  these  places."  And  right  he 
is.     .     .     . 

.  One  requisite  of  the  explorer— 
besides  aversion  to  soap  and  water — is  in- 
sensitiveness.  I  understand  why  their  sto- 
ries are  so  dry.  They  can't  see,  they  can't 
feel;  they  couldn't  do  these  stunts  if  they 
did.  But  you  can't  have  your  cake  and  eat 
it  too.  As  for  me,  is  the  doing  of  a  thing 
to  be  no  longer  its  end,  as  was  in  the  old 
adventurous  days?  The  telling  of  it  the 
end  instead?  So  I  can't  help  admiring 
Hiram  and  the  Doctor  and  their  callousness, 
which  is  not  bravery,  not  self-control. 
Their  brains  do  not  bum,  horrifying  the 
present  with  the  supreme  moments  of  life. 
It's  better  so.  Where  would  we  be  if  there 
was  another  fool  like  me  along?     .     .     . 

.  The  Doctor  has  been  a  real  com- 
panion the  last  two  days.  Probably  he  real- 
izes this  is  the  final  effort,  and  is  making 
a  grand  play  to  come  up  to  scratch.  At  any 
rate,  to-night  I'm  convinced  he's  really  try- 
ing for  all  he's  worth  to  get  up  McKinley : 
that  this  is  the  actual,  hell  of  a  bluff  I 
promised  myself  to  make  on  the  mountain. 
Even  if  we  fail,  the  worst  suffering  will  be 
over — the  days  following  the  first  repulse — 
and  then.  Oh !  how  I  shall  feel  for  him, 
perhaps  an  undeserved  pity,  but  it  will  turn 
all  the  tables  of  my  regard.  I  shan't  be 
able  to  help  that.  We  are  trying,  damnably 
trying.  .  .  .  And  all  my  righteous  dis- 
gust of  the  past  and  revulsion  of  race  to- 
ward Hiram  have  vanished.  To-day  we  ex- 
changed the  brotherhood  that  civilized  peo- 
ple do  not  fool  themselves  into  believing  is 
always  the  heroism  of  explorers  in  a  ^^S^t^^T^ 
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place.  I  know  it's  hollow  and  meaningless; 
take  away  the  danger,  and  all  will  be  as  be- 
fore. But  it  is  heroic  while  it  lasts.  And 
IVe  often  felt  Fd  die  for  the  semblance  of 
such  a  thing  in  this  life.  Forward  and  back, 
into  future  and  past,  you  can't  see  very 
clearly  in  these  places.  The  brain  works 
too  fast,  and  the  capacity  to  bear  cold  and 
hunger  appals.    ... 

...  I  am  morbid?  Perhaps — ^but  this 
is  no  place  for  cold  sanity,  for  me  at  least, 
though  Fred  and  I  on  reaching  this  place 
had  a  boxing  match — for  warmth. 

It  was  then  five  o'clock,  and  we  were 
right  under  the  aforesaid  balconies  of  the 
sky.  Only  one  way  led  up,  straight  over 
the  shoulder  of  a  bergschrund  jutting  like 
a  gargoyle  from  a  skyscraper.  We  climbed 
it;  there  seemed  no  lead  further.  The  Doc- 
tor said,  "  Camp  anyhow,  and  we'll  see." 
Not  three  square  feet  of  primeval  level 
was  there,  so  we  dug  into  the  wall  to  get 
enough  flatness  to  spike  the  tent,  and  con- 
torted ourselves  to  place  again  inside,  I 
still  on  the  windy  side;  and  the  wind  was 
rising  from  the  darkening  white  ridges  and 
each  unplanetary  depth.  The  silk  over- 
head shivered  like  cobweb,  and  jam  down 
my  head  and  cover  up  as  I  could  in  the  soft 
snow,  it  stole  through  and  stabbed.  Even 
in  our  warmth  we  were  numb,  tired,  dis- 
*  appointed.  The  barometer  read  9,500; 
thermometer  18  degrees.  The  same  day's 
diary: 

August  29.  .  .  .  "Tea,  or  pea  soup?" 
someone  has  just  laughed.  That  will  be  the 
tag  by  which  we  will  recall  and  laugh  over 
this  adventure.  Hiram  has  just  remarked 
this.  Thus,  you  see  self-consciousness  is 
inseparable  even  from  this  sort  of  heroism. 
Perhaps  after  all  it  were  best  for  us  to  slide 
off  this  gargoyle  quietly  as  we  sleep— as  it 
keeps  haunting  me  we  shall — or  better  that 
the  ugly  white  beak  shall  fall  with  us  sense- 
lessly into  the  night.  I  have  just  touched 
on  the  possibility  of  this,  aloud,  and  Hiram 
remonstrated,  adding,  **  We  don't  want  to 
speak  of  such  things  even  if  we  feel  them!  " 
VVhat  sickening  insincerity,  as  if  that  could 
make  the  snow  any  firmer! — to  choke  the 
dizzy  sense  of  danger  which  is  the  very 
thing  that's  brought  us  here — as  if  in  this 
quivering  suspension  over  the  vast  polar 
world  it  were  not  criminal  to  be  acting 
a  part.    .    .     . 

.  .  .  Fred  watches  Hiram  fussing 
with  the  stove,  much  annoyed.  The  Doctor 
is  scribbling  in  his  note-book.  How  warmly 
the  tea  went  down! — with  dirty  chunks  of 
the  crumbled  zweibach,  which  the  Doctor 
draws  from  a  white  bag  and  throws  at  us 
with  a  "  Here's  your  ration,  Dunn."  Two 
cups  each ;  first  you  dip  it  out  of  the  pot, 
then  it  is  low  enough  to  pour — spilling  it  on 


the  sleeping-bags.  Fred  has  corralled  the 
empty  milk  can  from  Hiram.  We  can't  af- 
ford snow  for  a  "  squeeze."  Then  the  pem- 
mican — all  you  want.  It's  scraping  the  roof 
of  my  mouth  sore.  Hiram  is  telling  how  to 
run  an  auto.  We  are  all  laughing  now. 
This  is  all  a  great  joke;  there  is  something 
devilish  about  just  being  here.  Everyone 
is  in  a  bully  humor,  more  tolerant  of  his 
fellow  than  ever  before  on  the  trip.  Aren't 
we  the  only  ones  in  all  this  dastardly  white 
world?  How  would  it  pay  for  the  only 
four  creatures  in  the  universe  to  be  the  least 
at  odds?  We  depend  on  one  another.  And 
yet,  perhaps  our  devotion  is— only  the  warm 
tea.     . 

...  I  have  just  been  outside,  forget- 
ting to  undo  the  safety  pin  that  holds  the 
flap,  and  nearly  tearing  down  the  tent — like 
Fred.  The  finnsku  do  not  give  a  sanded 
footing,  and  you  slip  around  on  the  inches 
of  the  gargoyle,  expecting  to  be  floating 
down  through  mid-air,  your  stomach  inside 
out.  .  .  .  Not  an  acre  of  the  forbidden 
tundra  was  to  be  seen.  Through  Fred's 
gap,  which  leads  even  west  of  Foraker,  and 
circling  the  dead  whitish  granite  of  the 
front  range  and  three  crocodilian  glaciers, 
sleeps  a  billowy  floor  of  summer  cloud,  into 
which  the  sun  is  blazing  a  vermilion  way — 
lighting  the  gentle  Siwashes  of  Bristol  Bay 
far  west,  perhaps,  or  a  slow-smoking  island 
off  the  coast  of  Asia.  That  vast,  glimmering 
floor  of  cloud!  At  last,  the  silvery  lining 
for  us  of  what  may  be  gloom  to  all  the 
world,  an  enchanted  plane  cutting  the  uni- 
verse, soft  and  feathery,  yet  strong  and 
bright  like  opal — for  us  and  us  alone ;  veined 
and  rippled,  dyed  with  threads  of  purple, 
rose  and  blue,  where  Foraker  rises  pale 
with  late  sunlight,  like  the  ramparts  of  a 
new-created  heaven,  blushing  a  moment  for 
us  alone.    .    .    . 

...  I  can  feel  the  deathlike  silence. 
No  one  is  asleep,  yet  no  one  dares  move 
lest  he  tell  his  neighbor  he's  awake.  A  cold 
blue  from  the  nether  world  forms  with  the 
awful  twilight  a  sort  of  ring  about  the  tent, 
which  magnifies  the  texture  of  the  silk,  and 
rises  and  falls  as  I  lift  my  head  from  the 
pillow  of  trousers  and  pack.  It  is  a  sort  of 
corrupted  rainbow,  or  what  the  halo  of  a 
fallen  angel  might  be  like,  I  think— the 
colors  burned  and  wearied  out.  The  world 
below  is  swinging  on  through  space  qui^e 
independently  of  us,  at  least.  I  am  not  cold, 
but  I  shiver,  and  shiver;  think  and  think 
over  of  everything  I  have  thought  and 
feared  to-day,  and  the  little  of  it  put  down 
here.  And  if  I  doze,  I  seem  to  be  at  the 
very  instant  of  slipping  off  the  gargoyle  in 
the  finnsku.    .    .    . 

.  .  .  We  hang  our  snow-glasses  on  the 
tent  pole,  knotting  the  string  around  it  so 
they  dangle  down.  They  look  very  funny 
up  there,  motionless  above  me — ^four  of 
them,  mine  the  lowest. 

Not  a  word  as  we  crawled  from  the  tent 
toward  m'ne  next  day,  and  draped  the 
gargoyle  with  tarpaulins  wet  from  under- 
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neath,  and  sleeping-bags  wet  from  feet 
and  breath.  Fred  and  I  had  been  awake 
as  usual  from  a  small  hour,  shooting  anx- 
ious glances  at  the  Doctor,  knowing  it  was 
useless  to  rouse  his  sigh — till  I  remarked 
aloud  that  the  sun  wouldn't  reach  this 
shelf  till  4  P.M. ;  so  he  turned  over,  threw 
us  our  pemmican,  Hiram  Ut  the  stove,  and 
we  told  our  dreams. 

Just  an  "I  suppose"  from  Fred,  start- 
ing ahead,  settled  our  direction,  straight 
up,  a  bit  to  the  right  (S.E.) — Oh,  yes, 
steeper  than  anything  yesterday — houses 


sailed  me  on  the  quivering  brink  of  the 
END.  We  stopped,  staggered  with  set 
faces,  crawling  around  each  cutter  to  let 
him  pass  to  the  rear ;  so  slowly  leaned  back 
to  rest,  carefully  fitting  heels  into  toe-nicks, 
backing  upright  against  our  ponchos;  but 
more  often  resting  with  face  to  the  slope, 
bowing  down  heads  flat  over  the  abyss,  to 
let  the  packs  bear  straight  down  and  ease 
shoulders,  so  the  nether  white  glare  swam 
upside  down  between  your  legs.  ...  A 
hundred  times  I  concluded  (and  am  still 
convinced)  I  was  not  meant  to  climb  moun- 
tains ;  a  hundred  times  more  I  called  myself 
a  fool,  seeing  the  awkward  rears  of  Hiram 
and   the   Doctor;    clutching   the   tent   pole. 


*  We  roped  up  the  side  by  a  crafty  corabination  of  seven  pinnacles.' 


are  not  built  with  such  walls  as  that  slope 
began  with,  only  began.  Packs  were  the 
same,  numb  shoulders  ached  the  same 
under  weight  of  the  deadly  cheeses,  for 
what  use  was  a  d^pot  on  that  snow  clothes- 
peg?  We  crawled  along  a  crack  in  the 
sheer  n^v^,  where  you  had  to  punch  holes 
for  frozen  hands  in  the  crumbly  stuff,  and 
look  down  the  sheer  3,000  feet. 


again  and  again  I  turned  just  for  the  deli- 
cious suffering  of  seeing  the  hateful  Below 
spring  upward,  as  in  desperation  you  pound 
a  hurt  to  kill  yourself  with  pain — to  make 
the  Worst  WORSE,  knowing  THIS  is  not 
the  moment  when  I  must  slip,  but  this,  the 
NEXT,  MUST  BE;  with  Foraker  leaping 
like  a  rocket  into  the  sky,  the  far  pond- 
spattered  tundra  sweeping  skyward  in 
waves,  a  sort  of  dullness  before  the  snow 
chokes  off  ALL.    .    .    . 


August  30.    .    .    .    Whew !    Those  next  And  yet,  time  passed  like  lightning.     I 

four  hours !    I  had  the  tent  pole,  of  coiirse  ^^^j^  ^^^  Relieve  the  man  who  said  it  was 

— ^no  one  would  touch   it  on  that   stretch.  t\     ^               •     *u     1     j        t* 

All    yesterday's    torture    in    fears,    regrets,  2:20  P.M.     Doctor  was  m  the  lead.       It 

from   this   life-blighting   imagination    reas-  was  my  turn  to  cut,  but  he  did  ^t^seem  [g 
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inclined  to  take  the  tent  pole  and  give  me 
the  ax.    .    .    . 

August  30.  ...  I  offered  and  offered 
the  pole,  but  couldn't  tell  if  he  withheld  the 
ax  because  he  thought  I'd  rather  stay  be- 
hind, or  didn't  want  to  give  it  up.  I  was 
content  enough  behind,  but  I  felt  he  thought 
he  was  sort  of  sacrificing  himself  to  me. 
"  It's  all  ice  here.  Look  out,"  he  would  say 
calmly  between  most  deliberate  steps;  and 
stoppmg  to  hack  a  little  deeper.  "  Are  they 
too  far  apart?" — just  the  things  I  should 
say  ahead  there,  but  I  was  not  saying  them ; 
words  of  big  consolation;  I  admired  him 
mightily.  Fred  and  Hiram  never  spoke, 
except  at  the  rests,  and  then  horrible  little 
commonplaces.  .  .  .  Everything  was  ice, 
not  an  inch  of  neve.  It  seemed  to  take  ten 
minutes  to  cut  each  step,  which  then  held 
one  toe,  or  one  inch  of  a  mushy  in-trod 
boot-sole.  There  was  nothing  for  mittened 
hands  to  grip.  I  asked  Fred  what  he 
thought  of  climbing  with  the  tent  pole. 
"Yer  couldn't  make  me  use  it  on  these  ice 
places,"  he  said.  And  Hiram — think  of  it — 
said,  "  The  man  with  the  tent  pole  oughtn't 
to  have  to  cut  steps  at  all."  But  we  kept 
on  as  before.  "It's  getting  a  little  leveler," 
said  the  Doctor.  It  was.  And  then  I  would 
ply  him  with  questions  about  that,  laugh- 
mgly  fishing  for  more  assurances.  "  Rocks 
ahead,  the  edge  of  a  ridge,  something,  see 
them,"  he  said.  So  there  were.  "  Thank 
you,  thank  you,"  I  said,  as  if  that  were  all 
the  Doctor's  doing.  "  God !  I  admire  the 
way  you  take  this  slope,"  I'd  exclaim.  And, 
by  heaven,  with  all  these  mean  pages  behind, 
I  still  do. 

We  could  dig  a  seat  now,  on  the  cor- 
niced brow  of  Fred's  rock  ridge,  1,000 
feet  sheer  down  to  1,500  of  black,  porcu- 
pine-like spires.  Lunch?  No,  no  one 
was  hungry.  As  usual  we  asked  for  the 
barometer.  As  usual,  the  Doctor  said, 
"It  can't  have  responded  yet,"  drawing 
it  from  his  belt.  It  was  not  quite  10,000 
feet. 

I  led  at  last  with  Hiram's  ax,  straight 
up  toward  the  objective  rock  slope  (N.W.). 
We  were  above  the  balconies  over  the  last 
night's  camp.  Soon  the  snow  softened  to 
let  you  step  sometimes  without  cutting, 
then  again  all  was  steep  as  ever.  On  the 
east,  a  huge  ridge  paralleled  ours,  de- 
pressed in  the  middle  with  a  squarish  gap, 
through  which  a  dark  greenish  line 
wavered  in  the  sunlit  haze — low  peaks  of 
the  Sushitna  valley  flecking  the  horizon. 
Then  toward  Foraker,  through  the  gap, 
gathering  all  the  southern  ridges  about  the 
final  bend  in  Peters,  and  yet  beyond  all, 
rose  and  rose  a  turret-like  summit,  smooth, 
white,  specked  with  bergschrunds  to  a 


terrifying  height.  "There's  the  hell  of  a 
high  mountain  over  there,"  I  shouted, 
"just  appearing,  you  can't  see  it  yet."  * 
"Yes,  sir,  yes,  sir,"  said  Fred,  catching 
up,  and  we  sat  down  to  gaze  and  gnaw 
pemmican  ...  In  an  hour  we 
stood  on  the  narrow  knife  of  the  spur-top, 
facing  failure.    The  night's  diary: 

August  30.  .  .  .  Ahead,  the  zenith  sud- 
denly petrified  into  a  big  pinkish-yellow 
strip  of  rock,  offending  the  sight  as  a  thun- 
der clap  might  have  deafened.  The  Doctor 
dropped  his  pack  and  ran,  mumbling  an 
order  to  camp  at  the  first  flat  spot,  dashing 
through  the  deep  snow  toward  our  coveted 
ridge,  now  so  black  and  puny.  I  saw  it  was 
hopeless.    .    .    . 

The  yellow  strip  shot  downward,  between 
ours  and  the  Sushitna  ridge,  down,  down, 
like  a  studded  bronze  door,  straight  into  the 
reversed  head  of  Peters — 3,000  ft.  down, 
3,000  above;  a  double  door,  for  a  straight 
gorge  cut  it  in  twain,  a  split  not-glacier- 
made,  but  as  if  this  apex  of  the  continent 
were  cracked  like  an  old  plate.  Slides 
roared,  the  whole  swam  in  snow  mist,  and 
two  turret-like  summits  far  and  high  to  the 
east  grew  gold  in  the  late  light. 

Here  where  the  black  ridge  leading  to  the 
top  of  the  pink  cliffs  should  have  flattened, 
all  was  absolutely  sheer,  and  a  hanging 
glacier,  bearded  and  dripping  with  berg- 
schrunds,  filled  the  angle  between. 

.  .  .  To-morrow?  Here  in  the  tent 
not  a  word  has  been  said.  I  wonder  has 
any  one  admitted  to  himself  we're  check- 
mated, or  would,  if  he  realized  it?  How 
sure  is  the  Doctor  of  spending  a  night  on 
the  summit,  I  wonder?  Looks  like  an- 
other brood  of  his  chickens  hatched  out 
dead.    ... 

The  old  cooking,  squirming,  changing- 
sock-game  is  on.  I  am  digging  neve  to 
melt — "  finest  imported  neve  " — with  a  tea- 
spoon from  a  hole  at  my  head,  preferably 
where  the  kerosene  has  not  spilt  to  flavor 
it.  Fred  glum.  Hiram  at  the  stove.  The 
barometer  has  adjusted  itself  to  10,800 
ft.    .    .    . 

The  Doctor  has  just  come  in  from  a  long 
meditation  outside.  "  Never,  never,"  he 
said  solemnly,  "  have  I  seen  anything  so 
beautiful."  That  from  him!  The  Spirit  of 
the  North,  like  Moses,  has  struck  water 
from  the  rock.  But  it's  so.  I've  seen  it. 
No  cloudfloor  hides  the  forbidden  tundra, 
no  mist  softens  the  skeleton  angles  of  these 
polar  alps;  only  a  wan  red  haze  confuses 
the  deeps  of  the  universe,  warning  that 
they,  and  we  and  life  at  last  is  of  another 
world.  The  tundra  dazes ;  its  million  lakes 
lifted  by  refraction  mid-high  on  the  front 
range,  are  shapeless,  liquid  disks  ablaze, 
and  the  crazy  curves  of  their  shores  far  be- 
low, which  may  be  the  dark  and  sleepless 
land — no  eagle  could  tell — are  walled  by 
*  This  has  been  named  Mt.  Hunter,_^nd  is  about 
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pillars  of  smoky  violet,  verily  from  against 
the  sea.    .    .    . 

.  .  .  Last  night  I  tried  to  hide  my  fear 
with  sophistry.  Now,  to  be  honest.  I 
dread  the  descent  more  than  the  climb.  I 
believe  there's  too  much  ahead  in  living  to 
have  it  all  cut  suddenly  off  against  your 
will  in  a  fool  business;  and  if  it  must  be, 
there's  no  use  shivering  about  it.  If  Td 
an>ihing  to  put,  I'd  put  my  house  in  order. 
Where  this  sort  of  thing  leads  a  man,  God 
only  knows.  Anyhow,  we're  not  on  a  shelf 
that  will  break  off.  Good  night.  Pleasant 
dreams,  and  hear  me  whine  in  my  sleep  to 
the  Doctor,  if  I  sleep. 

August  31.  .  .  .  Alone  in  the  tent. 
It's  about  noon,  and  the  sun  is  blinding 
over  the  yellow  wall.  No  one  stirred  till 
late.  After  breakfast,  orders  were  given 
not  to  pack  up.  Fred  and  the  Doctor  walked 
toward  the  cliffs  without  packs.  I  can  see 
them  now,  sitting  on  a  cornice  where  the 
ridge  narrows.  They  are  no  longer  look- 
ing at  the  yellow  wall.    .    .    . 

Hiram  and  I  have  been  talking.  This  is 
how  I  put  my  house  in  order.  "  Hiram," 
I  said,  "  I  want  to  apologize  to  you  for 
everything  unkind  or  offensive  I've  done 
or  said  to  you  on  this  whole  trip."  He 
laughed,  looked  away,  and  said,  "  O,  that's 
all  right."  Tears  came  to  my  eyes.  Then 
I  felt  ashamed,  then  angry.  Then  we 
talked  as  if  we'd  been  brought  up  together; 
he  of  the  dangers  of  ships  in  the  polar  sea, 
I  of  old  days  in  Alaska.  I  said  I  was  cer- 
tain we  could  get  no  further.  He  changed 
the  subject.    .    .    . 

Fred  and  the  Doctor  have  just  returned. 
Neither  spoke  till  right  near  the  tent,  and 
looks  lie  through  snow-glasses.  "  Make 
tea  and  put  a  whole  can  of  milk  into  it," 
said  the  Doctor.  While  taking  in  the  bags 
and  tarpaulins  from  the  sun,  I  heard  Fred 
say,  "  It  ain't  we  can't  find  a  w^y  that's 
possible,  takin'  chances.  There  ain't  no 
way.  .  .  .  We  thought  it  might  be  man- 
aged on  that  hangin'  glacier  first."  Hiram 
burst  out  in  surprise,  **  Doctor-r-r,  you're 
not  going  to  give  it  up,  are  you  ?  "  and  be- 
gan pointing  to  ridges  and  glaciers  right 
and  left,  saying  of  course  we  must  go  down 
and  up  by  them.  The  Doctor  tried  to  rea- 
son with  him.  Hiram  seemed  straining 
points,  but  I  was  shamefacedly  admiring 
his  determination,  when  Fred  came  into 
the  tent  and  said,  "  A  holler  like  that  makes 
me  sick."  Is  it  a  holler?  I  guess  it  is, 
which  makes  me  feel  smaller  than  ever. 
It  doesn't  matter.  We're  going  to  start 
down.  .  .  .  Something  beside  courage 
and  determination  is  needed  to  climb  a 
mountain  like  this.  Pardon  me  if  I  call  it — 
intelligence. 

So  here  we  were,  checkmated  at  11,300 
feet,  with  eight  days'  mountain  food ;  with 
scarce  two  weeks'  provision  below  on 
which  to  reach  the  coast,  from  which  we 
were  six  weeks'  travel — and  winter  coming. 
The  foolishness  of  the  situation — and  the 


fascination — lay  also  in  the  fact  that  except 
in  this  paradoxical  fair  weather  we  might 
have  perished  in  the  last  two  nights' 
exposed  camps.  Even  the  light  wind 
nearly  collapsed  the  tent,  and  any  alpinist 
will  tell  you  what  storm  and  ten  inches  of 
snow  on  these  slopes  would  have  meant. 
But  where  fools  precede  angels,  the  drunk- 
ard's providence  goes  along,  too.  The 
steeps  below  would  not  have  worried  an 
experienced  climber,  who  might  succeed 
on  the  yellow  wall  above;  I  should  like 
to  see  one  there,  but  not  a  Swiss  or  Dago 
one;  and  later  we  circled  the  mountain 
and  found  no  yellow  wall  more  kindly. 

Hiram  pretended  he  wanted  to  lug  the 
20-pound  tin  of  pemmican  down,  until  it 
was  kicked  off  the  ridge,  and  we  started 
descending  the  upper  slopes  on  the  run. 
How  I  got  over  the  ice  above  Fred's  rocks, 
don't  ask.  I've  heard  of  persons  sweating 
blood,  and  something  red  kept  dripping 
from  my  forehead  in  that  most  ghastly 
descent.  I  remember  I  talked  incessantly 
to  the  Doctor  of  the  various  sorts  of  cour- 
age; how  easy  it  had  been  for  me  to  stand 
on  the  crater-edge  of  Mt.  Pel^e,  just  after 
St.  Pierre  had  been  destroyed,  because 
life  or  death  ihtre  was  not  in  my  own 
hands,  as  here;  which  suggested  new 
problems  about  cowardice  and  responsi- 
bility I've  not  solved  yet.  Half  way  down, 
the  Doctor  insisted  on  taking  the  tent  pole, 
for  which  I  put  him  forever  on  Olympus, 
between  Leonidas  and  Brutus.  We  strung 
along  Peters,  each  stopping  dazedly  in  his 
tracks  now  and  then  to  gaze  back  and 
upward,  and  slept  at  the  Doctor's  and  my 
lone  camp  of  the  26th. 

Next  day  I  geologized  alone  on  Peters, 
and  reached  Miller  at  the  spruce  camp 
after  the  others.  The  ghastly  rustle  cf 
raven  wings  overhead — like  black  silkeft 
cr^pe — in  the  unearthly  twilight  of  that 
endless  lone  walk  out  again  upon  the  flat 
forbidden  tundra,  still  disturbs  my  mem- 
ory. All  were  sitting  in  dead  silence  about 
a  dying  camp  fire.  Miller  could  not 
understand  why  we  were  back  so  soon, 
and  I  believe  to  this  day  he  thinks  us 
quitters.  All  the  horses  were  lost.  How 
we  found  some,  struck  into  an  unknown 
country,  found  a  new  pass  where  it  was 
supposed  none  could  be,  swam  behind 
horse-packs  and  rafted  200  miles  of  an 
unexplored  river  in  safety  to  the  coast,  is 
a  human  story  yet  to  be  told.     _^  _  OQIc 
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THE  lengthening  hours  of  sunlight, 
the  blue  of  the  sky,  the  rosy  after- 
noon flush  upon  the  naked 
branches  of  the  woodland,  the  honey- 
combing snow — all  tell  to  the  initiated  that 
the  icy  bonds  of  winter  will  soon  be 
broken,  and  sounds  of  joyous  labor  re- 
sound through  the  snowbound  sugar  places 
of  the  northern  woods.  Here  and  there 
patches  of  bare  brown  earth  peep  through 
the  snow,  edged  with  a  fairy  lacework 
wrought  by  the  sun,  and  the  soft  rushing 
of  many  little  rills,  formed  from  the  melt- 
ing snows,  sound  gently  upon  the  ear  as 
they  flow  swiftly  down  the  slopes  to  join 
the  truly  brimming  river. 

This  is  the  sugar  season ;  the  gala  time 
of  the  north. 

Although  the  primitive  and  romantic 
fashion  of  boiling  sap  in  a  huge  kettle  slung 
over  an  open  fire  has  passed  away  with 
other  things  of  a  like  nature,  yet  the  sugar- 
ing time  is  still  a  season  of  joy  and  ac- 
tivity to  all  living  within  range  of  the 
camps.  The  first  step  in  the  manufacture 
of  maple  sugar  by  present-day  methods 
is  the  preparation  of  horse-sled  roads, 
which  begins  as  soon  as  the  first  heavy 
snow  falls  in  early  winter.  A  wooden 
roller,  similar  to,  but  of  greater  diameter 
than,  a  land  roller,  about  eight  feet  in 
length  and  with  driver^s  seat  on  top,  is 
drawn  through  the  woods  in  given  direc- 
tions. This  packs  the  snow  down  solid 
as  well  as  makes  a  good  foundation,  and 
after  every  heavy  fall  the  process  is  re- 
peated so  that  roads  are  formed  that  will 
not  slump  when  heavy  loads  of  sap  are 
drawn  in  the  thawing  days  of  spring. 

As  the  weather  becomes  warmer  in 
March,  buckets  and  spouts  are  overhauled, 
washed  and  put  in  order,  to  be  in  readiness 
when  wanted.  These  buckets  are  usually 
of  tin,  holding  about  fifteen  quarts  each, 
and  often  covered,  although  many  wooden 
open  ones  are  used  by  small  and  less  pains- 
taking manufacturers.  Loaded  upon  sleds. 


the  buckets  are  drawn  out  over  the  pre- 
pared roads  and  distributed  among  the 
trees  of  the  orchard.  Sometimes  this  is 
done  when  the  snow  is  still  so  deep  as  to 
necessitate  snow-shoes,  but  the  wise  old 
sugar  makers  tell  us  that  sap  will  not  run 
until  the  snow  thaws  away  from  the  base 
of  the  trees;  and  I  have  known  ambitious 
sugar  makers,  lured  by  a  few  days  of 
spring-like  weather,  to  scatter  their  buck- 
ets and  then  not  be  able  to  find  one  of 
them  for  several  weeks,  because  a  big 
snowstorm  had  buried  them  two  feet  deep 
or  more. 

But  finally  there  are  some  warm,  sunny 
days.  The  nights  continue  sharp  and 
frosty,  but  the  sun  comes  up  with  a  smiling 
face  and  the  wind  is  south  and  mild.  This 
is  ideal  sap  weather,  and  the  whole  working 
force  is  at  once  mustered  to  tap  the  trees 
and  hang  the  buckets.  Holes  from  one  and 
one-half  to  three  inches  deep  are  boredon 
the  south  side  of  the  tree  with  a  half -inch  bit, 
and  into  these  are  driven  round  tin  spouts, 
with  hooks  attached  on  which  the  buckets 
are  hung.  If  the  sap  starts  briskly  and 
the  day  is  still,  one  can  stand  in  the  sugar- 
house  door  and  hear  the  measured  drip, 
drip,  drip,  until  the  bottom  of  the  empty 
bucket  is  covered.  In  the  most  up-to-date 
places  the  sap  is  gathered  each  day;  the 
big  monitor  draw-tub,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  celebrated  raft,  being 
drawn  along  the  roads  and  filled  by  relays 
of  men  who  collect  the  sap  from  tree  to 
tree  by  big  pails  slung  from  a  shoulder 
yoke.  When  the  "monitor"  is  filled  it  is 
drawn  to  camp  and  emptied  into  huge 
holders  having  cloth  strainers  on  top  to 
catch  any  foreign  substance  which  may 
have  fallen  into  the  sap.  WTiere  the 
orchard  lies  on  a  slope  the  sap  is  frequently 
conducted  to  the  camp  through  pip)es,  and 
thus  much  of  the  hard  labor  is  saved  and 
a  part  of  its  picturesqueness  lost. 

The  camps  are  frame  buildings,  well 
roofed  and  ventilat^^go^  Jbpard^d.  but 
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having  large  front  openings  for  the  escape 
of  steam  and  the  admission  of  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  In  the  center  of  the  building 
stands  the  evaporator,  and  this  machine 
marks  the  difference  between  the  old  and 
the  new  method  of  making  sugar.  No 
more  kettle  hung  over  a  fire  built  on  the 
ground  in  the  open  air.  No  more  pan 
set  over  a  stone  or  brick  arch,  but  a  long, 
shallow  vat  with  corrugated  bottom  set 
upon  a  long  iron  stove.  Entering  this  vat 
through  a  regulated  feeder,  the  sap  flows 


In  the  camp  is  usuallyanother  iron  arch, 
smaller  than  the  one  that  holds  the  evapo- 
rator, designed  to  hold  a  deep  jxin  for 
sugaring-off  purposes.  When  enough 
syrup  has  been  made  for  a  batch,  it  is 
placed  in  this  deep  pan  and  a  fire  built 
under  it.  Then  is  the  time  when  the 
sugar  maker  has  plenty  of  company,  for 
his  message  sent  around  the  neighlx)rhood, 
"  We  are  going  to  sugar  off  at  two  o'clock ; 
come  over,"  finds  plenty  to  resfxind. 

The  syrup  in  the  pan  is  boiling  up  a 


After  a  Snow  Storm. 


down  one  corrugation  and  back  another 
until  it  has  traversed  the  entire  number, 
boiling  furiously  all  the  time,  and  is  drawn 
off,  a  thin,  sweet  syrup,  to  be  strained 
through  felt  and  set  away  to  cool.  It  is 
possible  to  evaporate  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity of  sap  by  this  method  than  by  the  old 
way;  some  of  the  best  machines  are  guar- 
anteed to  evaporate  a  pailful  a  minute; 
and  a  pailful  (fifteen  quarts)  of  sap  will 
make  about  a  pound  of  sugar.  Sap  varies 
in  sweetness,  however,  and  a  machine  is 
seldom  run  to  its  highest  limit,  as  it  requires 
an  expert  to  avoid  scorching  the  syrup. 


beautiful  golden  brown,  with  a  fragrance 
that  makes  our  mouths  water.  The 
ladies  stand  about  withsiiucers  and  sjxx)ns, 
and  when  the  sugar  is  at  the  consistency 
that  best  pleases  them  they  present  these 
saucers  to  he  filled.  The  men  and  the 
boys  sit  around  on  the  woodpile,  each  busy 
with  knife  and  a  birch  or  maj)le  chip,  from 
which  they  are  fashioning  paddles,  so- 
called,  with  a  deftness  born  of  much  prac- 
tice, and  with  evident  knowledge  that 
there  will  be  use  for  them  later  on.  The 
children  (there  are  alwavs  children),  snow- 
ball  each  other  outside:^  ^^Q^QgJ^ 
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The  master  of  ceremonies  stands  beside 
the  pan  with  a  bottle  of  sweet  cream  and 
a  big  dipper.  When  the  bubbling  sweet- 
ness threatens  to  overflow,  he  throws  into 
it  a  few  drops  of  cream  and  it  immediately 
retires  to  its  proper  place. 

The  bubbles  become  larger,  form 
slower,  and  break  with  a  little  spiteful 
puff.  "Will  it  lay  on  snow?''  chorus 
several;  and  the  boys  bring  buckets  of 
snow  and  some  hot  sugar  is  poured  over 
them.  It  cools  without  sinking.  It  will 
lay  on  snow.  The  boys  are  now  on  hand 
with  their  paddlers,  the  children  come 
trooping  in,  and  the  buckets  are  surrounded 
by  a  noisy,  saucy  group  who  speedily  clear 
the  snow  of  any  trace  of  sugar  and  loudly 
call  for  more.  The  dipperfuls  of  sugar 
that  are  cooled  on  that  snow  and  then  dis- 
appear would  drive  a  stingy  man  frantic. 
The  man  at  the  pan  calls  for  a  twig  of 
birch.  One  is  brought  him,  slender  and 
supple.  He  ties  the  end  into  a  loop  and 
dips  it  into  the  boiling  sugar  until  he 
catches  a  film  in  the  loop,  then  he  carefully 
blows  upon  the  film,  and  when  he  can  blow 
bubbles  through  the  loop  the  sugar  is  done. 
Some  test  with  a  sort  of  thermometer 
which  registers  the  density,  but  a  good 
sugar  maker  can  always  test  with  a  twig. 
UTien  this  stage  is  reached,  there  is  much 
hurrying  and  several  men  step  forward  to 
help.  A  crane  is  fastened  on  to  the  handles 
of  the  pan  and  it  is  swung  away  from  the 
fire  to  a  platform.  The  men,  the  ladies 
too,  gather  round,  and  some  stir  the  mass 
with  huge  paddles,  others  pour  it  from  the 
big  dipper.  The  more  it  is  agitated  while 
cooling,  the  whiter  and  finer-grained  it  will 
be.  A  very  popular  method  of  eating  the 
warm  sugar  is  to  dip  a  big  paddle  into 
the  mass,  whirl  it  quickly  around  several 
times  in  the  air  to  prevent  it  from  dripping, 
and  cool  it  to  waxiness,  then  scrape  it  off 
in  mouthfuls  with  a  small  paddle.  A  big 
snowball  is  also  used  in  the  same  manner. 
The  buckets  are  kept  well  covered,  and 
each  one  eats  his  fill  in  one  way  or  another. 

By  and  by  as  the  sugar  begins  to  cool 
it  begins  to  grain,  or  granulate.  It  is  then 
turned  into  tin  or  wooden  pails  and  left 
to  harden.  The  company  fall  to  with  the 
paddles  and  "scrape  the  pan"  of  the  last 
remnants  ;  and  then  go  trooping  home, 
usually  rather  sticky  as  to  hands  and  face, 
and  dirty  as  to  clothes,  but  happy  as  grigs 
and  with  appetites  for  supper  that  require 


instant  attention.  There  is  a  brisk  de- 
mand for  sour  pickles  at  that  meal,  and 
no  other  time  when  they  taste  so  good. 

Boiling  at  night,  as  in  the  old  days,  is  no 
longer  necessary;  but  though  safely  locked 
and  left  alone  in  the  darkness  of  the  woods, 
the  camp  is  not  always  free  from  intruders. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing,  when  not  too  far 
from  the  village,  for  it  to  be  invaded  at 
night  by  a  merry  band  of  boys  and  girls 
armed  with  lunch  baskets.  Then  hoisted 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  companion, 
the  lightest  weight  getting  in  through  a 
window,  opens  the  camp  to  his  party. 
Soon  the  fires  are  replenished,  eggs  boiled 
in  the  sap,  ham  roasted  over  the  coals 
and  syrup  filched  from  the  cans  to  sweeten 
the  repast.  Nothing  ever  tasted  so  good 
in  all  the  world,  and  the  number  of  eggs 
that  under  such  conditions  even  one  boy 
will  make  away  with  is  amazing.  If  there 
be  several  in  a  family,  the  elders  are  lucky 
if  they  succeed  in  capturing  eggs  enough 
at  that  season  to  properly  clear  their 
coffee. 

Sometimes  the  man  who  looks  after  the 
boiling  and  camp  affairs  goes  out  to  help 
gather  sap,  leaving  the  evaporator  to  tend 
itself  for  a  time.  Usually  the  last  thing 
he  does  is  to  stuff  the  stove  with  wood.  If 
he  stays  beyond  the  time  the  syrup  needs 
drawing,  a  smell  of  burning  sugar  will  be 
borne  through  the  air  to  the  man  out  of 
place,  while  over  the  neighborhood  people 
sniff  and  remark  that  somebody  is  burning 
his  evaporator. 

There  are  other  accidents  that  are  not 
accidental  and  are  fortunately  of  rare 
occurrence.  A  maker  sugars  off  a  big 
batch  late  in  the  day  and  leaves  several 
hundred  pounds  of  sugar  and  honey  locked 
in  the  camp,  thinking  it  safe  until  it  can 
be  moved  next  day.  In  the  night  a  big 
light  in  the  woods  marks  where  a  camp  is 
burning;  but  there  is  no  smell  of  burnt 
sugar  this  time  in  the  air. 

Sap  does  not  run  every  day,  but  only  in 
"sap  weather"  as  described.  Sometimes 
there  comes  a  cold,  stormy  time,  lasting  a 
week  or  ten  days,  through  which  the  trees 
will  be  frozen  and  no  sap  run. 

The  old  sugar  makers  divide  the  season 
into  "runs,"  some  of  which  are  character- 
ized as  follows:  a  "robin  run,"  after  the 
robins  come  ;  a  "  frog  run,"  after  the 
frogs  begin  their  nightly  chorus;  and  a 
"bud  run  "  after  the  leaf  buds^gin  to  t 
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swell.  They  also  expect  a  good  run  every 
time  the  moon  changes.  They  some- 
times get  badly  left,  but  will  always  ex- 
plain satisfactorily  to  themselves,  at  least, 
why  the  sign  failed  that  particular  time. 
The  product  of  the  last,  or  "bud  run," 
is  usually  very  dark,  very  high  flavored, 


and  will  not  grain.  Dip  a  paddle  into  it 
and  begin  to  wind,  and  one  can  wind  until 
the  tub  is  empty,  unless  one  takes  con- 
siderable pains  to  break  the  waxy  thread. 
When  there  is  such  a  tub  of  sugar  in  the 
house  there  is  usually  a  paddle  or  a  spoon 
near  at  hand,  and  it  is  often  visited  by  the 
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different  members  of  the  family,  more 
particularly  the  boys.  There  is  little 
of  that  quality  manufactured  nowadays. 
The  seasons  have  changed  largely  and 
there  is  usually  no  sap  after  the  robins 
make  their  appearance;  and  none  is  saved 
after  the  buds  start.  The  season's  make 
is  nearly  uniform  in  quality,  very  light  in 
color,  and  of  delicious  flavor.  It  varies 
in  quantity  from  one  to  three  pounds  to  a 


leaf  area  and  freedom  from  insect  ravages. 
From  two  per  cent,  to  four  per  cent,  of  the 
total  sugar  present  is  removed  during  the 
sugar  season  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
tapping,  though  it  varies  with  climatic 
conditions.  If  we  consider  three  pounds 
of  sugar  the  tree  a  good  yield,  there  must 
have  been  about  one  hundred  pounds  of 
sugar  present.  Maple  sap  averages,  say, 
three  per  cent,  sugar,  so  the  tree  would 


Waiting  for  the  2i|p  to  Run. 


tree.  The  first  is  a  small  yield,  the  last  a 
good  one.  Vermont  sugar  orchards  vary 
in  size  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand 
trees,  and  the  season  lasts  about  four 
weeks.  The  per  cent,  of  sugar  which 
could  be  taken  from  a  maple  tree,  without 
injury,  cannot  be  definitely  stated.  It 
would  depend  on  many  conditions,  notably 
whether  the  previous  summer  was  favor- 
able to  growth  and  consequent  storage  of 
starch,  from  which  the  sugar  is  formed. 


contain  some  thirty-three  hundred  pounds 
of  sap. 

As  to  this — I  remember  a  family  liv- 
ing on  a  farm  where  there  was  no  sugar 
place.  They  had  in  their  yard  a  mam- 
moth maple  tree,  whose  wide-spreading 
top  drooped  its  branches  over  a  large  area. 
The  woman  of  the  house  conceived  the 
idea  of  cutting  the  ends  from  twigs  and 
hanging  gourd-shells  under  them.  With 
the  children's  help  she  soon  had  the  oldp 


There  are  always  plenty  of  helpers  at  the  sugaring  oflF. 


tree  decorated  like  a  Christmas  evergreen, 
and  during  the  season  she  made  fifty  pounds 
of  sugar  from  that  one  tree,  and  the  tree 
none  the  worse  for  it  that  any  one  could  see. 
Much  of  the  product  is  put  up  in  gallon 
cans  as  maple  honey.  It  is  of  a  pale 
amber  color,  clear  as  crystal,  and  of  a 
peculiar  flavor  that  no  one  who  has  ever 
tasted  the  genuine  article  will  mistake. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  "  Pure  Vermont 
Maple  Honey"  put  upon  the  market 
never  saw  a  Vermont  sugar  place.  In 
proof  of  my  statement  I  cite  the  fact  that 
signs  advertising  "New  Vermont  Maple 
Honey  "  will  be  displayed  in  city  grocery 
windows  while  Vermont  is  still  buried 
to  her  chin  in  snow  and  ice.  Last  year's 
tub  sugar  is  melted  over  and  largely  adul- 


terated with  glucose  and  sold  for  the  real 
thing. 

The  sugar  output  has  not  been  so  large 
as  usual  for  the  past  three  years,  owing 
largely  to  the  damage  done  the  sugar 
maples  by  the  forest  worm;  but  the  worms 
were  not  so  numerous  last  year  and  a  good 
sugar  season  is  predicted  for  the  present 
season. 

Maple  sugar  making  is  a  more  exten- 
sive industry  than  might  at  first  be  sup- 
posed, the  annual  output  of  the  country 
being  51,000,000  pounds,  with  3,000,000 
gallons  of  honey;  of  this  Vermont,  small 
though  she  is,  furnishes  more  than  any 
other  State.  Over  seventeen  per  cent,  of 
the  granulated  sugar  produced  in  this 
country  comes  from  maple  sugar. 
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THE  PONY  EXPRESS  RIDERS 


DRAWINGS   BY  R.   FARRINGTON  BLWBLL 


FROM   St.  Joe,  Missouri,  to   Sacra-  To    remedy    this    intolerable    condition, 

mento,   California,   in   twenty-one  Senator  Guinn  of  California  proposed  his 

days'.     That  sounds  archaic,  but  pet  scheme  of  the  Pony  Express.     Failin|p 

until  the  spring  of  1861,  the  fastest  over-  of  Government  support,  he  succeeded  in 

land  mail  had  been  able  to  do  no  better,  interesting  Colonel  Russell  of    the  great 
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firm  of  Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell,  over- 
land traders  and  government  contractors. 
In  the  face  of  certain  financial  loss,  these 
gentlemen  determined  to  do  their  share 
toward  welding  East  and  West.  To  their 
unselfish  patriotism  we  owe  the  existence 
of  the  Pony  Express. 

The  task  was  enormous.  It  involved, 
at  the  outset,  the  building  of  two  hundred 
stations  in  an  uninhabited  country,  the 
employment  of  as  many  keepers,  the  selec- 
tion of  eighty  expert  riders  and  the  pur- 
chase of  four  hundred  ponies.     The  route, 

i  which  was  necessarily  a  tortuous  one,  ex- 
tended from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  north- 
westerly through  Colorado,  into  Wyoming, 
to  Salt  I^ke  City,  the  half-way  station  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific.  From 
here  the  trail  lay  westward  across  the  Utah 
Desert,  over  the  snow-capped  Sierras  to 

i  California  and  Sacramento. 

This  long  journey,  covering  over  half 
the  width  of  the  Continent,  was  divided 
into  sections  of  seventy  or  a  hundred 
miles.  Each  rider  was  assigned  to  a  sec- 
tion, which  included  several  relays  of 
ponies.  The  men  were  mostly  natives 
of  Nevada,  brave,  fearless  riders,  selected 
for  their  lightness,  agility  and  level-headed- 
ness.  The  trappings  of  man  and  beast 
were  very  light.  The  riders  carried 
revolvers  and  hunting-knives  and  some- 
times rifles.  They  got  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  per  month,  and  they  earned 
it.  The  ponies  under  them  were  Cali- 
fornia cayuses,  fourteen  and  one  half 
hands  high,  weighing  under  nine  hundred 
pounds.  They  were  sound,  fleet,  hard- 
stomached  and  full  of  energy.  The  men 
wore  no  regular  uniforni,  preferring  the 
slouch  hat,  buckskin  shirt  and  high  boots 
of  the  story-book  cow-boys.  They  were 
not  lovely  men,  but  they  were  brave  ones. 
This  was  the  pledge  they  signed : 

*'  I  do  hereby  swear,  before  the 

Great  and  Living  God,  that  during  my  en- 
gagement, and  while  I  am  in  the  employ  of 
Russell,  Majors  and  Waddell,  I  will,  under 
no  circumstances,  use  profane  language; 
that  I  will  drink  no  intoxicating  liquors; 
that  I  will  not  quarrel  or  fight  with  any 
other  employee  of  the  firm,  and  that  in  every 
respect  I  will  conduct  myself  honestly,  be 
faithful  to  my  duties,  and  so  direct  all  my 
acts  as  to  win  the  confidence  of  my  employ- 
ers.   So  help  me  God." 

The  arrangements  were  all  made  and 
the  riders  were  ready  to  mount  by  noon 


of  April  3,  i860.  The  people  of  Sacra- 
mento rang  bells  and  fired  a  salute,  as 
Harry  Roff  galloped  away  with  the  pre- 
cious mail  on  the  road  to  Placerville.  Here 
"  Boston  "  Smith  took  up  the  burden.  And 
so  on.  The  mail  sped  eastward  under  the 
saddles  of  Sam  Hamilton,  "Pony  Bob" 
Halsam,  Jock  Fisher  and  the  rest  of  that 
brave  band.  Meanwhile,  in  far-off  St. 
Joe,  enthusiasts  had  plucked  the  last 
souvenir  hairfrom  the  tail  of  the  fiery  pony, 
and  the  Western  mail  was  on  its  way. 

The  first  express  took  ten  days;  eleven 
off  the  record  at  the  first  clip!  Later  on, 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  trips  of  eight  and 
nine  days  rendered  a  service  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  earlier  trains.  The  Pony 
Mail  that  carried  President  Lincoln's  first 
inaugural  address  took  just  seven  days 
and  seventeen  hours.  The  fastest  Lim- 
ited of  to-day  will  carry  you  from  Mis- 
souri to  the  Pacific  in  three  and  one- 
half  days,  which  is  only  a  trifle  less  than 
half  the  time  made  by  these  hardy  little 
ponies.  The  iron  horse  is  more  powerful 
and  perhaps  more  dependable;  but  the 
Pony  Express,  with  it  wiry  little  carriers 
and  its  brave  riders,  was  far  more  hu- 
manly picturesque. 

But  the  life  of  the  post  riders  was  a  hard 
one.  They  were  men  used  to  the  conflict 
with  the  Indians  and  hardened  to  the 
struggle  with  the  storm.  So  long  as  they 
came  out  alive,  they  did  not  mind  a  little 
thing  like  seventeen  bullets  through  their 
clothing  and  three  in  their  hide,  which  was 
the  unhappy  experience  of  one  of  their 
number.  Often,  however,  they  did  not 
come  out  alive,  and  the  arriving  carrier 
found  no  one  to  take  up  his  burden.  In 
such  cases,  he  had  to  pound  the  saddle 
over  the  stiff  country  for  another  one  hun- 
dred miles.  The  fact  that  the  dead  body 
of  his  fellow  lay  somewhere  along  the  trail 
did  not  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  journey. 
This  double  duty  sometimes  involved 
riding  without  rest  and  with  little  food 
for  two  hundred  miles  or  more.  The 
longest  ride  on  record  was  made  by  Buf- 
falo Bill  Cody,  then  only  fifteen  years  old, 
who  covered,  in  this  way,  over  the  routes 
of  his  dead  companions,  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty-t^vo  miles 
This  journey  meant  thirty-two  hours  of 
continuous  riding  at  top  speed  through 
an  hostile  country. 

In  our  enthusiasm  for  the  nv^re  showy  J  ^ 
Digitized  by  \_  _  -^'  A  '-^ 


There  was  a  wild  plunge  upon  the  outlaw  as  Bill  Cody  drove  in  the  spurs ;  a  quick  oath,  a  dull  thud,  and  a  cloud 

of  dust. 


bravery  of  the  riders,  we  should  not  forget 
the  station  keepers  who  condemned  them- 
selves to  hermit's  Hves  in  their  little  log 
or  adobe  huts  surrounded  by  stables  and 
corrals.  Some  of  the  stations  were  on 
bleak  hillsides  where  few  visitors  besides 
the  unfriendly  wind  came  to  greet  them. 
Others  were  in  deep  passes  subject  to 
overwhelming  snow  slides;  still  others 
were  as  much  exposed  to  the  red  enemy 


as  the  block-houses  of  the  Puritans.  Most 
of  them  saw  no  man  but  the  rider  on  his 
mount,  who  had,  at  most,  only  two  minutes 
to  waste  on  them.  In  the  day  time,  a 
cloud  of  dust  far  down  the  trail  an- 
nounced the  flying  pony;  at  night,  the 
metallic  throb  of  the  horse's  hoofs  on 
the  rocky  trail  warned  the  keeper  of  his 
duty.  When  the  rider  had  the  time  and 
was  in  the  mood,  he  would  shout:^"  AIPs^t^ 
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Kept  up  a  running  fight  with  Indians  who  beset  his  path. 
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well  along  the  road,  Jim."  These  were 
his  only  humanities.  If  these  interrup- 
tions failed  him,  he  knew  that  another 
brave  man  was  gone.  The  life  of  the 
station  keeper  was  not  an  attractive  one. 

But  the  real  story  of  the  Pony  Express 
is,  after  all,  the  story  of  the  brave  riders. 

Weather,  Indians  and  highwaymen  be- 
set them;  sometimes  even  the  peaceful 
em  grants,  scared  by  the  speed  and  fierce- 
ness of  passing  messengers,  would  shoot 
them  wantonly.  More  often,  despera- 
does, who  knew  the  value  of  the  letters 
in  those  little  pouches,  would  lie  in  wait 
to  catch  the  imwary  riders  at  some  quick 
turn  of  the  road  or  in  some  narrow  pass. 

One  of  Colonel  Cody's  struggles  with  a 
highnvayman  is  perhaps  typical  of  the  ex- 
periences and  the  courage  of  the  riders. 
Billy — he  was  then  only  fifteen — ^was 
galloping  around  a  sharp  bend  in  a  nar- 
row trail  when  he  came  face  to  face  with 
a  burly  man  with  an  equally  burly  six- 
shooter.  To  the  usual  request,  Billy  lost 
no  time  in  skying  his  hands,  but  he  kept 
his  head  strictly  level.  As  the  pony  sunk 
on  his  haunches,  the  robber  saw  that  the 
rider  was  only  a  kid  and  accordingly 
lowered  his  gun,  advancing  with  the  not 
unkindly  words: 

"  Yer  ain't  er  goin'  to  git  hurt  pervided 
yer  part  with  them  bags." 

Saying  nothing,  the  boy  rose  slowly  in 
the  saddle  and  regretfully  loosened  the 
saddle  pouch.  The  man  held  out  his 
hand  for  the  booty.  At  just  that  mo- 
ment the  brave  little  rider  drove  both 
spurs  into  the  steaming  flank  of  his  fiery 
mount.  There  was  a  wild  plunge  upon 
the  outlaw,  a  quick  oath,  a  dull  thud  and 
a  cloud  of  dust.  By  the  time  the  fellow 
was  able  to  walk,  Cody  was  ready  to  tow 
him,  a  sad  and  swearing  convoy,  to  the 
nearest  station.  Billy  was  twenty  min- 
utes behind  his  schedule,  but  he  had  a 
good  excuse. 

Of  the  other  riders,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  was  Robert  Halsam,  known  in  the 
country  as  "  Pony  Bob."  During  the  Ute 
War,  some  eight  pionths  after  the  opening 
of  the  Express,  Halsam's  division  lay 
through  the  western  part  of  Nevada  from 
Friday's  Station  to  Bucklands,  a  country 
convulsed  with  fear  of  the  Indians.  Fight- 
ing Indians  was  daily  food  to  "Pony 
Bob."  One  night  as  he  pulled  up  at 
Bucklands  for   his  well-earned   rest,  he 


found  the  station  master  in  a  quandary. 
The  rider  of  the  next  division  had 
"bucked."  For  once,  fear  of  the  In- 
dians had  broken  down  the  discipline  of 
the  Express.  The  rider  absolutely  refused 
to  budge.  The  station  master  offered 
Bob  fifty  dollars  to  make  the  trip.  It  was 
a  go.  In  ten  minutes,  without  change 
of  mount,  the  mail  was  on  its  way  to  Sink 
of  the  Carson  through  a  barren  desert 
prickling  with  danger  and  reeking  with 
the  carnage  of  the  Ute,  thence  over  alkali 
bottoms  and  burning  sand  hills  thirty 
miles  to  a  place  called  Sand  Springs. 
With  a  new  mount  under  him  the  rider 
beat  a  rapid  trail  more  than  fifty  miles  to 
the  westward  through  Cold  Spring  to 
Smith's  Creek.  Here  he  rested  nine 
hours  after  a  continuous  ride  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  miles. 

On  his  return,  he  had  almost  reached 
Cold  Springs,  in  the  dead  of  night,  when 
the  whole  heavens  were  illumined  with  a 
wicked  glare,  silhouetting  hills  and  trees 
against  the  horizon.  The  picture  in  the 
rider's  mind  of  death  and  devastation  was 
horrible.  The  reality  was  even  worse. 
As  he  reined  up  his  tired  pony  by  the  ruins 
of  the  station  lodge,  the  mocking  flames 
had  ceased  their  work,  and  in  the  fitful 
light  he  made  out  the  charred  body  of  the 
faithful  keeper.  A  pleasant  picture  this, 
for  a  lone  man  in  that  dismal  night  filled 
with  the  hungry  howl  of  coyote  and  wolf. 
Mustering  all  his  philosophy  of  the  trail, 
he  pushed  on  to  Sand  Springs,  where  he 
obtained  a  fresh  mount  for  his  lonely  ride 
through  Sink  of  the  Carson  to  Bucklands. 
From  here  his  way  led  across  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  through  a  mule-trodden  pass  in 
the  snow,  forty  feet  deep,  to  his  western 
terminus  at  Friday's  Station.  He  had 
made  the  journey  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  over  a  land  prostrated  by  fire, 
starvation  and  death. 

These  heroic  rides  were  what  made  the 
Pony  Express  memorable.  After  a  year 
and  a  half  of  adventuresome  existence, 
involving  a  frightful  loss  of  life  to  its  active 
force,  and  an  enormous  financial  loss  to  its 
patriotic  owners,  the  Pony  Express  out- 
lived its  usefulness.  On  October  24, 
1861,  the  telegraph  began  to  flash  the  news 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  And  soon 
after,  the  great  iron  horse  supplanted  its 
smaller  and  more  interesting  brother  as 
the  carrier  of  the  overland  maiL_  _  OQIc 


A  LOST  TRAIL 

By  A.  C.  ROBINSON 


DRAWINGS    OY     LYNN     BOCl'B    HUNT 


BEN  LAMARE  sat  upon  the  highest 
of  three  steps  which  gave  ingress 
to  his  house,  and  looked  upon  the 
morning  with  a  contented  eye.  The  steps 
were  of  pine.  They  looked  new,  and  in 
this  respect  formed  a  contrast  to  the  man 
upon  them  and  the  house,  the  door  of  which 
stood  open  behind  him.  He  was  a  small 
man  powerfully  built.  The  skin  upon  his 
face  and  neck  looked  like  copper  and  was 
crossed  and  recrossed  by  innumerable 
wrinkles  from  the  midst  of  which  looked 
out  a  pair  of  piercing,  small  black  eyes. 
His  hands  suggested  the  talons  of  a  bird 
of  prey,  so  crooked  and  sharp  were  the 
fingers.  Although  the  thermometer  was 
not  far  above  the  freezing  point,  he  was 
without  hat  or  coat.  Indeed,  his  only 
upper  garment  was  a  dark  flannel  shirt 
the  collar  of  which  was  unfastened,  ex- 
posing his  throat  and  upper  chest. 

A  rod  or  two  from  where  the  man  was 
sitting,  the  road  passed  his  gate.  Across 
the  road  was  a  desolate  looking  field  from 
which  the  morning  sun  had  not  entirely 
removed  the  traces  of  the  last  m'ght's  frost. 
Beyond  the  field,  the  country  swelled  into 
wood-clad  hills,  and  a  white,  low-hanging 
mist  told  of  the  existence  of  a  lake.  In 
theother  direction,  behind  the  house,  began 
the  Adirondack  "  woods,"  a  virginal  ever- 
green forest,  through  which  a  man  might 
wander  for  days  without  coming  upon  a 
made  road  or  a  trace  of  human  habitation. 
In  the  wonderful  air  of  that  late  October 
morning,  objects  afar  off  could  be  seen 
as  if  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The 
distant  hills,  the  rocks  and  wpods,  shone 
motionless  in  the  flood  of  sunlight,  and 
throughout  all  nature  was  spread  a  silence 
and  a  strange  serenity. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  old 
hunter  was  sensible  of  the  peace  and 
beauty  of  the  scene  upon  which  he  gazed, 
but  his  expression  was  that  of  a  man  well 
satisfied  with  himself  and  his  surround- 
ings.    In  truth,  Ben  Lamare  was  at  that 


moment  in  |x)ssession  of  everything  that 
this  world  could  yield  him.  In  his  cellar 
were  two  barrels  of  flour,  half  a  barrel  of 
salt  pork,  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes  and  ten 
pounds  of  tea.  This,  with  the  addition  of 
a  deer  or  two  which  he  would  kill  a  little 
later,  was  his  supply  for  the  winter.  Let 
the  snow  pile  up,  his  comfort  was  secure; 
and  with  the  diversion  afforded  by  a  pile 
of  five-cent  detective  stories  which  the  "  old 
woman"  would  read  to  him  in  the  even- 
ings, the  days  would  sh'p  by  swiftly  and 
pleasandy. 

In  the  summer  Lamare  acted  as  guide 
and  hunter  to  those  sportsmen  who  came 
to  the  big  hotel  twenty  miles  up  the  road. 
His  father  had  been  a  French  Canadian, 
his  mother  a  half-breed  squaw.  He  knew 
nothing  but  forest  lore,  had  been  nowhere 
beyond  the  woods  and  lakes  among  which 
he  was  bom.  But  he  remembered  when 
there  were  still  moose  and  panther  and 
bear,  and  he  had  heard  the  wolves  howl 
when  the  wilderness  was  still  a  wilderness, 
and  summer  boarders,  railroads  and  the 
law  were  unknown  in  the  Adirondacks. 

The  day  warmed,  the  mist  disappeared 
from  the  lake,  a  breeze  began  to  move    . 
about  among  the  trees.    The  man  on  the 
step  stood  up  and  stretched  himself. 

"  Guess  I'll  go  ketch  a  patrich,"  he  said 
aloud,  and  went  indoors  for  his  gun. 
Catching  partridges  with  Lamare  con- 
sisted in  shooting  off  their  heads  with 
his  rifle.  A  few  moments  later  he  was 
to  l)e  seen  crossing  the  clearing  back  of  the 
house  towards  the  wood.  After  him  has- 
tened a  small  child,  calling  in  a  shrill  voice: 

"Grandfather,  take  me,  take  me!" 

The  old  man  pretended  not  to  hear,  but 
when  a  tug  at  his  back  rendered  dissimu- 
lation useless,  he  turned. 

"You  go  right  back  or  111  slat  ye,"  he 
said,  but  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  not 
those  of  reproof.  At  the  edge  of  the  clear- 
ing he  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
child  about  to  burst  into  a  howl  of  dis- 
appointment. The  sight  evidently  shook 
his  resolution.  ^.^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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"Drat  that  kid,"  said 
the  old  man,  "  she  kin  do 
mos'  anything  with  me." 
Then  with  an  effort  he 
plunged  into  the  thicket, 
hastening  to  escape  from 
the  shrill  sounds  wliich  he 
knew  would  follow  him. 


n 


The  tract  of  country 
into  which  Ben  Lamare 
entered  when  he  left  his 
home  was  the  beginning 
of  a  preserve  owned  by 
a  certain  gentleman  from 
New  York.  It  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  land 
and  water,  but  scattered 
through  it  were  a  num- 
ber of  homes  such  as  the 
Lamares',  situated  in  more 
or  less  propinquity  to  a 
small  town  known  as 
Jones  Forks.  All^  these 
habitations  the  gentleman 
from  the  metropolis  con- 
ceived to  be  out  of  drawing 
for  a  preserve  of  really  exclusive  and  primi- 
tive character.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
amassed  an  enormous  fortune  not  entirely 
with  the  help  of  the  law.  He  thoroughly 
understood  his  rights  as  a  citizen  and  prop- 
erty owner,  and  was  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  whatever  he  bought  and  paid  for  was 
his.  His  reputation  as  a  fighter  was  wide 
spread,  and  he  had  often  been  heard  to 
remark  that  he  would  rather  spend  a 
thousand  dollars  than  be  "done"  out  of 
five  cents.  All  of  which  things  had  not 
only  procured  him  a  large  fortune,  but  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  a  community 
very  different  from  that  to  which  his  Adi- 
rondack purchase  brought  him.  Acting 
under  the  belief  that  he  owned  the  land 
he  had  paid  for,  he  attempted  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  trespass.  The  natives,  who 
as  firmly  believed  that  the  woods  were  free 
to  all,  no  matter  who  owned  them,  and 
that  where  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
had  hunted  and  fished  they  had  a  right  to 
hunt  and  fish,  were  equally  active  in  in- 
fringements. The  result  was  that  Mr. 
Holbene  decided  that  the  simplest  method 
would  be  to  buy  out  the   town.    The 


Ben  Lamare  sat  upon  the  highest  of  three  steps. 


scheme  came  to  nothing,  however,  as  the 
property  holders  showed  a  disposition  to 
ask  more  than  Mr.  Holbene  considered  a 
fair  price;  and  he,  on  his  part,  was  very 
solicitous  not  to  be  "  done." 

"  If  they  won't  take  what's  fair  and  sell 
out,"  said  he,  "  I'll  drive  them  out."  Ac- 
cordingly he  employed  an  armed  force  to 
patrol  his  land,  with  the  result  that  people 
in  and  about  the  Forks"  found  themselves 
pretty  much  cramped.  The  cow  could 
no  longer  graze  in  the  accustomed  pas- 
ture; the  children  must  not  cross  the 
fence  to  pick  blueberries.  There  were 
no  more  trout  for  breakfast  or  supper. 
He  even  stopped  their  walking  along  the 
railroad  track.  In  fact,  people  found 
themselves  restricted  to  the  high  road  and 
their  own  yards. 

But  instead  of  accepting  the  situation, 
the  woodsmen  developed  an  ugly  spirit. 
Lawsuits  began  in  the  Forks,  and  in  the 
spring,  there  falling  a  severe  drought, 
Mr.  Holbene  lost  thirty  thousand  acres  by 
forest  fires.  From  the  Forks  they  watched 
the  red  glare  in  the  sky  by  night  and  the 
thick  haze  of  smoke  by  day,  with  griig^ 
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Now  he  examined  the  track  of  a  deer,  now  of  a  fox. 


faces.  Not  a  man  could  be  hired  to  han- 
dle a  spade  for  the  magnate's  relief. 

Ben  La  mare  especially  had  been  per- 
sistent in  his  poaching  and  ill-will.  He 
had  been  so  often  caught  that  they  watched 
him,  and  this  morning  he  did  not  proceed 
a  mile  from  his  house  when  he  found  him- 
self confronted  by  two  of  Holbene's  men. 
The  old  hunter  was  not  the  man  to  sub- 
mit quietly.  There  followed  an  argument 
at  the  end  of  which  they  took  him,  but  not 
before  one  of  the  men  had  received  a  knife 
wound  in  the  arm.  The  sentiment  of  the 
community  supported  him,  but  Holbene 
was  determined,  and  at  the  end  the  old 
hunter  went  to  Dannemora  prison.  He 
gave  no  outward  sign  of  annoyance,  and 
surprised  the  officials  considerably  by  his 
opening  remark. 

"Young  fellar,"  he  said  to  his  jailer, 
"you  needn't  bother  so  'bout  my  gittin' 
away.  I  made  all  my  arrangements  to 
stay  here,  and  I  ain't  a-goin'  ter  leave  till 
my  time's  up." 

As  time  went  on  they  saw  that  he  meant 
it  and  made  him  a  "  trusty." 

Early  in  the  spring  they  let  him  go. 


Ill 

Summer  was  oi)ening  in  the  woods  when 
Lamare  set  forth  upon  his  return.  Trees 
and  undergrowth  were  as  if  painted,  so 


vivid  was  the  new 
green  washed  by  the 
spring  rains.  The 
thrill  of  reawakening 
life  was  in  the  air. 
The  good  sun  shone 
persistently  upon  the 
world,  wanning  and 
filling  it  with  promise 
of  the  pleasant  days 
to  come,  but  in  the  old 
man's  heart  it  was  still 
winter  as  he  turned  his 
back  upon  the  high 
wall  of  Dannemora 
prison  and  reflected 
upon  the  past  six 
months.  He  w^as  pro- 
vided with  food  and 
struck  straight  through 
the  woods  for  his 
home.  He  moved 
with  astonishing  speed 
and  directness,  never 
changing  his  gait  except  when  some 
familiar  sight  or  sound  of  the  forest  ar- 
rested his  attention.  Now  he  stooped 
to  examine  the  track  of  a  deer,  now 
of  a  fox.  Once  he  made  quite  a  halt 
in  order  to  procure  a  mouthful  of  gum 
from  a  young  balsam,  for  he  sorely  felt 
the  lack  of  tobacco.  The  exercise  sent 
the  sluggish  blood  racing  through  his 
veins.  The  sun  warmed  him  and  the  free 
wind  of  the  woods  blew  upon  him.  His 
nostrils  were  assailed  by  the  peculiar 
smells  of  the  woods,  pine  and  balsam  and 
hemlock,  piercing,  invigorating.  It  be- 
came brighter  in  the  old  hunter's  mind. 
His  heart  rose.  It  w^as  better  here  than  at 
Dannemora. 

Towards  noon  of  the  second  day 
Lamare  issued  from  the  woods  and  saw 
before  him  the  house  where  he  had  lived. 
It  was  just  as  he  remembered  it.  Noth- 
ing w^as  changed.  For  some  minutes  the 
old  hunter  regarded  that  habitation,  stand- 
ing in  isolation  among  the  hills  and  woods, 
hoping  to  see  the  small  figure  of  his  grand- 
daughter come  around  a  comer,  or  his 
wife  appear  in  the  door  which  stood  open 
before  him.  After  a  time  he  advanced 
slowly,  almost  fearfully.  No  smoke  was 
issuing  from  the  chimney,  no  sound  of 
life  came  to  his  ears.  In  spite  of  the  warm 
sunshine  the  old  man  shivered.  There 
was  something  ominous  in  the  silence  and 
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that  wide-open  door.  He  reached  the 
threshold  and  stopped.  Suddenly  he  called 
aloud,  "Wife!"  It  was  with  a  great  leap 
of  the  heart  that  he  heard  a  responding 
noise  within  doors,  and  he  entered. 

"Is  that  you,  Ben?"  his  wife  was  say- 
ing. "They  said  you'd  be  comin'  back 
now."  The  old  man  looked  about  the 
familiar  room  without  replying.  His 
glance  rested  in  turn  upon  the  stove,  the 
table  with  its  oil-cloth  covering,  the  seat 
made  out  of  an  old  flour  barrel,  the  prints 
upon  the  walls.  All  at  once  he  asked, 
"  Where's  Effie?" 

"Effie's  dead,  Ben,"  said  the  woman, 
and  there  was  a  silence.  After  a  while 
she  began  speaking  in  the  weary  voice  of 
those  who  have  ceased  to  hope  for  better 
things. 

"It's  been  a  hard  winter,  Ben.  I  done 
the  best  I  could,  and  John  helped  or  I 
couldn't  have  got  through  without  you. 
That  Holbene  shut  up  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, and  lots  of  people  hed  ter  move 
away  'cause  they  couldn't  git  no  things. 
The  wood  give  out  here  long  'bout  two 
months  ago  and  I  couldn't  git  some  more 
for  two  days.  That  was  when  Effie  took 
sick.  I  done  the  best  I  could,  Ben,  but 
the  folks  down  ter  the  Forks  was  havin' 
such  a  hard  time  I  couldn't  git  nobody  ter 
help  me." 

Tears  emerged  from  the  eyes  of  the 
hunter  and  rolled  down  the  furrows  of  his 
cheeks.  "Efl[ie's  gone,"  he  said,  as  if 
questioning  the  fact. 

"God  rest  her  sweet  soul,"  said  the 
woman.  She  too  had  been  crying  silently. 
After  a  time  she  rose  and  laid  her  ema- 
ciated hand  upon  her  husband's  shoulder. 
"I'm  glad  ter  have  you  back,  Ben,"  she 
said.     "  How  you  been  feelin'  up  yonder  ?" 

The  old  man  took  the  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment and  pressed  it.  "Pretty  good,"  he 
said.     "  Got  any  terbaccer  in  the  house  ?  " 

The  woman  bustled  to  find  it. 

"I've  ben  savin'  some  fer  you,"  she 
said. 

Lamare  took  it  and  went  out  upon  the 
doorstep.  He  had  ceased  to  cry.  The 
sun  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  house 
and  the  colors  changed  on  the  hills. 
Presently  there  came  to  his  ears  the  sound 
of  wheels  and  there  appeared  upon  the 
road  a  buckboard  driven  at  a  smart  pace. 
It  passed  the  house  and  disappeared, 
leaving  a  little  line  of  dust  which  slowly 


drifted  to  one  side.  In  it  sat  two  men,  one 
of  whom  was  Holbene. 

The  man  on  the  doprstep  grew  pale 
until  the  blood  had  entirely  gone  from  his 
face,  leaving  it  a  peculiar  color.  He 
began  to  tap,  with  a  persistent,  nervous 
movement,  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  with 
the  fingers  of  his  right,  and  to  mutter  in 
French.  After  a  while  he  got  up  and 
commenced  some  preparations  in  the 
house. 

The  sun  was  very  near  the  tops  of  the 
tallest  pine  trees  when  he  again  issued 
forth,  carrying  his  rifle  and  a  small  pack- 
age  containing  food.  At  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  he  jmused  a  moment  to  look 
around,  then  taking  three  steps  forward, 
he  vanished  in  the  woods  as  a  stone 
dropj)ed  into  water. 

The  distant  hills  turned  to  purple,  which 
slowly  faded  into  a  black-green  as  the 
color  left  the  sky.  At  the  extreme  end  of 
the  clearing  a  buck  thrust  its  antlered 
head  forth  from  the  cover,  regarding  the 
house  with  an  inquiring  glance.  The  long 
spring  twilight  continued  for  some  time 
to  render  the  scene  visible — the  hill,  the 
lake,  the  little  house  through  the  window 
of  which  a  light  brran  to  shine — but  in  the 


The  trees  had  a  story  for  Ben. 
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silent  woods  night  had  already  fallen. 
Yet  Ben  Lamare  continued  to  advance 
into  their  depths. 


rv 


Mr.  Holbene  arose  early  and  called  for 
his  horse.  It  was  his  pleasure  to  ride  in 
the  freshness  of  morning,  through  the  sharp 
sweet  smells  of  the  woods,  and  feel  himself 
alone  among  his  possessions,  shut  away 
from  the  intrusion  of  that  world  which  he 
had  conquered.  He  loved  also  to  come 
suddenly  upon  some  four-footed  denizen 
of  the  forest  on  a  hunt  for  breakfast.  He 
never  tired  of  the  thought  that  in  the  heart 
of  a  State  the  most  densely  populated  of  a 
country  which  contained  nearly  eighty 
million  souls,,  and  within  twelve  hours  of 
the  second  largest  city  in  the  world,  one 
could  find  a  solitude  as  complete,  a  wilder- 
ness as  undisturbed,  as  when  only  savages 
had  ranged  it.  So  upon  this  beautiful 
morning  he  allowed  his  horse  to  walk 
along  the  road,  while  his  eyes  sought 
among  the  trees  and  bushes  on  either  hand 
for  some  sign  of  life.  And  thus  he  passed 
on  to  his  death.  For  presently,  with  no 
more  noise  than  a  shadow,  a  man  stepped 
into  the  road  behind  him.  There  was  a 
sudden  detonation  in  the  still  air  and  the 
rider  pitched  swiftly  to  the  ground.  The 
frightened  horse  sprang  forward  and  for 
a  few  moments  his  hoof-beats  were  heard 


upon  the  soft  sand.  A  twig  snapped 
once,  twice,  in  the  thicket.  Then  the 
silence  of  the  woods  shut  down  again. 
The  sun  rose  higher,  the  day  grew  warmer. 
But  the  thing  in  the  road  lay  where  it  had 
fallen,  while  the  sand  beneath  its  head 
changed  slowly  to  a  dark,  stale  pool,  and 
the  pool  widened  moment  by  moment. 
After  a  time  there  arose  in  the  quiet  of 
the  woods  a  low,  intense  hum,  persist- 
ent, full  of  excitement.  The  flies  had 
discovered  that  there  was  something  in 
the  road. 

They  found  him  in  the  afternoon  and 
bore  him  to  his  house.  The  next  morning 
it  thundered  through  the  whole  country 
that  Mr.  Holbene  had  been  shot  to  death 
on  his  Adirondack  preserve.  Excite- 
ment, indignation  and  a  cry  for  vengeance 
ran  high,  but  in  and  about  the  Forks  there 
was  only  grim  satisfaction.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  apprehend  the  murderer. 
They  said  there  were  a  hundred  men  who 
might  have  done  the  deed,  and  no  clew 
connected  it  with  any  one.  It  had  been 
for  a  long  time  expected. 

The  Lamares  heard  of  it  among  the 
rest.     They  made  the  same  comment. 

"Wife,"  said  the  old  hunter  as  he 
stretched  himself  for  rest,  "  I  guess  I'll  go 
up  ter  the  hotel  ter-morrow.  It's  'bout 
time  some  of  them  city  fellers  was  goin' 
fishin'."  Then  he  sank  into  the  most 
peaceful  slumber  he  had  enjoyed  for  many 
nights. 
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THE  KITTEN  IN  THE  HOUSE 

By  ZONA  GALE 


IT  has  long  been  my  belief  that  fairies 
are  the  little  souls  of  something.  At 
first  I  was  puzzled  to  know  of  what, 
but  since  the  coming  of  Semiramis  it  is 
quite  simple.  Her  mysterious  amber  eyes 
and  lithe  little  body  of  furry  silver  have 
taught  me  the  truth:  fairies  are  the  souls 
of  all  little  kittens.  And  let  only  him  deny 
this  who  can  cast  the  first  proof  to  the  con- 
trary! 

I  say  let  "him"  deny  it;  for  whatever  is 
fragrant  to  believe  and  pleasant  to  preach 
about  the  kittens  of  the  world,  every 
woman  is  fain  to  accept  and  to  repeat. 
How  gladly,  then,  will  she  welcome  such  a 
fair  doctrine  as  this  concerning  the  kittens 
that  have  left  the  world!  And  if  her  own 
"  little  lion,  small  and  dainty  sweet, "  be 
still  her  daily  companion,  she  has  only  to 
sit  with  it  in  her  arms  for  an  hour  some 
night  when  the  moon  is  full,  to  understand 
that  to  all  strange  sweet  influences  and 
potent  hidden  presences  the  reticent,  eerie 
little  creatiure  is  akin.  Especially  will  she 
feel  this  if,  as  I  trust  every  woman  who 
loves  a  kitten  knows,  it  has  been  named 
for  some  beautiful  dead  queen. 

-Something  of  this  I  confided  to  Peleas 
as  we  sat  together  over  the  fire  one  night 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  Semiramis.  My 
confidence,  I  admit,  was  cautiously  given, 
for  Peleas,  though  he  is  so  old,  is  alive  to 
most  gracious  unrealities;  yet  he  persists, 
as  do  most  men,  in  classifying  cats  among 
the  facts  of  the  world  and  in  treating  them 
accordingly.  Now  a  beautiful  kitten, 
properly  understood,  is  no  more  to  be 
rated  with  the  stupid  things  that  have 
dimensions  and  dates  than  is  a  rose. 
There  is  a  magic  about  her  for  which  her 
mere  existence  does  not  account.  I  wanted 
to  teach  this  to  Peleas.  One  of  the  pen- 
alties of  being  very  old,  as  we  are,  is  our 
unwiUingness  to  bother  with  new  beliefs. 
But  one  of  the  incidents  of  loving  some  one 
very  much  is  to  want  him  to  believe  quite 
as  you  do.  No  wonder  I  was  a  little" 
frightened  to  begin. 

Semiramis  lay  before  us  on  a  green 
cushion,  her  head  turned  from  us  in  superb 
indifference,  her  whole  attitude  that  of  a 


tired  queen  ready  to  murmur,  "Off  with 
his  head,"  as  an  answer  to  argument. 

"  I  feel,"  said  I  to  Peleas,  "  as  if  we  were 
two  Nubian  slaves  whose  gifts  she  has  just 
despised." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Peleas,  so  affably  that  I 
suspected  that  he  had  been  dozing. 

"Peleas,"  I  went  on,  "which  do  you 
believe  Semiramis  was  long  ago — a 
queen  or  a  real  goddess  ?  " 

"  A  queen,"  said  Peleas  decidedly ;"  only 
queens  are  as  idle  as  cats.  Goddesses 
bustle  about  too  much." 

It  was  that  bit  of  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  Peleas — delivered,  as  I  now  believe,  to 
cover  the  fact  that  he  had  been  asleep — 
which  lured  me  on. 

"I  think  so  too,"  1  cried; "and,  Peleas, 
I  know  what  she  will  be  after  she  is  dead. 
Of  course  after  they  die  they  go  some- 
where or  do  something — ^youVe  only  to 
look  at  Semiramis*  wonderful  Persian  tail 
to  be  sure  she  is  immortal!  And  of  course 
if  youVe  any  humor  you  can't  picture 
heaven  with  cats  serenading  on  the  pearl 
battlements.  But,  O  Peleas,  I  know  what 
becomes  of  them." 

"What  does?"  inquired  Peleas  uncer- 
tainly. 

"Haven't  you  ever  thought?"  I  cried. 
"  Why,  you  know  when  they  are  alive  they 
really  are  the  goblins  among  all  animals. 
They  *walk  by  themselves,'  they  are 
mysterious,  and  they  live  apart,  no  matter 
how  much  you  love  them.  Their  eyes 
change  with  the  light,  they  see  in  the  dark, 
they  love  the  moon  and  the  night — they 
are  *  fey'  all  their  days.  Well,  when  they 
die — isn't  it  clear? — they  become  fairies!" 

"Delicious  rubbish!"  said  Peleas  smil- 
ing. 

If  Semiramis  had  suddenly  quoted  from 
the  Persian  I  could  not  have  been  more 
amazed. 

"I  should  like  to  know  what  is  more 
delicious  than  most  rubbish?"  I  inquired 
with  spirit.     "Not  facts,  surely?" 

"  Let's  read  a  bit  more  of  ^  In  Umbria, ' " 
said  Peleas  with  that  main-strength  tact 
which  always  maddens  me.  I  nodded 
sulkily  enough,  and  never  heard  a  word 
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of  the  exquisite  things  he  read.  Peleas, 
the  breath  of  whose  being  and  the  soul  of 
whose  beliefs  is  the  heart  of  all  delicious 
"rubbish"  of  the  world's  fancies — Peleas 
to  turn  upon  Semiramis  and  me  like  this! 
It  was  some  time  before  I  could  reason  it 
out.  My  conclusion  is  that,  however  sane 
and  adorable  any  man  may  be,  in  a  matter 
of  cats  he  is  likely  to  be  a  barbarian. 
Strangely  enough,  they  all  seem  proud  of 
it.  Now  sometimes  in  the  greatest  con- 
fidence I  confess  to  an  inability  to  appre- 
ciate orchestral  music  and  terrapin,  and 
admit  that  I  shall  forever  prefer  a  sound- 
ing brass  band  and  oyster-stew;  ordinarily 
however,  I  merely  become  silent  when 
either  of  these  suj)erior  things  is  mentioned . 
But  a  man — and  Peleas  is  the  greatest  of 
these — so  soon  as  cats  are  touched  upon, 
far  from  maintaining  a  laudable  reticence 
upon  his  own  paucity  of  soul,  will  brave 
it  out  to  the  world  that  he  likes  cats  the 
least  of  all  animals.  He  is  prouder  of  no 
other  lack  of  taste,  unless  it  be  of  his  loath- 
ing for  shopping. 

As  soon  as  Peleas  put  down  the  book  I 
began  again,  being  as  brave  as  I  am  old. 

"  You  don't  care  about  cats,"  I  informed 
him, "  because  you  don't  know  how  to  take 
care  of  them.  Cats  are  like  olives  and 
bananas.  You  have  to  acquire  a  taste 
for  all  three.  You  can  not  do  this  by 
degrading  them  and  frightening  them " 

"A  degraded  olive  and  a  frightened 
banana,"  interrupted  Peleas  in  idiotic 
bewilderment. 

"Cajs!"  I  cried,  "Listen,  Peleas,  I 
have  been  thinking.  I  have  made  up 
some  instructions  about  the  voluntary 
care  of  cats  which,  if  you  will  follow,  will 
teach  you  to  love  them.     Will  you  listen  ?  " 

Then  I  said  off  the  instructions  to  him, 
and  as  they  are  very  important,  I  will  set 
them  down  here. 

"  It  is  as  erroneous,"  I  began,  "  to  say 
that  you  dislike  cats  as  that  you  dislike 
children,  or  books,  or  jam.  Say  *some 
children,  some  books,  some  jam,  some 
cats.' 

"Never,  with  mistaken  kindness,  take 
a  cat  on  your  lap  and  massage  it.  Mas- 
sage will  not  cultivate  your  own  repose 
nor  second  the  cat's. 

"  Never  disturb  a  cat  that  is  occupying 
your  favorite  chair.  And  do  not  sit  down 
in  the  chair  without  looking.  The  cat 
was  upholstered  for  other  reasons. 


"  Byron,  Baudelaire,  Taine,  Christopher 
North,  Prosper  M^rim^e,  Victor  Hugo, 
Leo  the  Twelfth,  the  Carlyles,  Chateau- 
briand, Matthew  Arnold,  Gautier  and 
Scott  were  all  zealously  devoted  to  cats. 
Who  am  I?" 

Peleas  was  somewhat  ruffled  by  the  last 
triumphant  list  and  its  masterly  interrog- 
ative conclusion. 

"  Pshaw ! "  said  he.  "  One  would  think 
that  it's  one's  moral  duty  to  like  cats." 

"  So  it  is,"  I  averred.  "  That  truth  has 
led  me  to  make  a  very  important  addition 
to  historical  memoirs.  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  very  fond  of  cats,  yet  curiously  enough 
he  forgot  to  acknowledge  in  his  first  chap- 
ter how  much  he  owed  to  them.  I  have 
remedied  his  neglect  and  made  up  a  para- 
graph which  should  have  been  set  with  the 
list  of  virtues  that  he  owed  to  his  father, 
his  grandfather  and  the  others.  I  will 
say  it  for  you: 

"  To  my  cat  Aholibah  I  owe  teaching  of 
reserve,  of  urbanity  and  of  infinite  in- 
difference to  the  methods  and  misunder- 
standing of  the  simple. 

"To  my  cat  Hesione,  because  of  her 
communion  with  the  moon  and  the  night, 
and  because  of  her  delicate  body  and  her 
serene  eyes,  I  owe  my  conviction  of  her 
immortality;  and  therefore  of  my  own. 

"  And  to  my  cat  Herodias,  never  to  say 
or  to  write  in  a  letter  that  red  herrings, 
cream  or  any  fowls  are  more  honorable 
as  food  for  me  than  as  stolen  sweets  for 
felines  whom  the  gods  made  hungry." 

When  I  had  finished  Peleas  was  laugh- 
ing. I  explained  to  him  the  habits  of 
Cheshire  cats,  and  we  said  no  more. 

It  was  May,  and  we  were  leaving  next 
day  for  the  country.  I  cannot  forego  the 
luxury  of  that  sentence,  though  I  must 
now  confess  that  we  have  become  very 
simple  people  since  Peleas  is  grown  too 
old  to  model  and  I  to  write  well;  so  that 
summers  we  have  usually  to  stay  in  town. 
But  this  year  Nichola  had  worked  a  revo- 
lution. Nichola  is  our  one  old  servant 
whom  I  can  introduce  to  you  no  more 
graciously  than  to  tell  that  she  has  secretly 
been  using  her  half  holiday  for  weeks  past 
to  hunt  us  out  a  place  to  live  this  summer; 
and  she  has  found  it — a  farm  sunk  in 
honeysuckles  and  lilacs  and  wild  grapes, 
as  we  afterward  discovered,  where  the 
board  was  nothing  and  the  glimpse  of  the 
river  everything.    There  Semiramis  and 
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Peleas  and  Nichola  and  I  established  our- 
selves when  Spring  was  still  the  young 
lord  lover  of  the  earth,  though  hurrying 
to  the  confident  summer  of  sole  proprie- 
torship. 

We  reached  the  station  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  drove  to  the  farm,  old  Nichola 
carrying  Semiramis  in  a  basket,  as  many 
another  servant  must  have  borne  her 
in  odorous  litters  centuries  ago.  Old 
Nichola  pretended  to  be  very  cross,  as  she 
always  does;  and  especially  she  pretends 
to  dislike  cats,  though  she  privately  feeds 
Semiramis  cream  at  the  shadow  of  a  mew. 

"For  the  love  of  heaven,"  she  cried 
peevishly  when  Semiramis  raised  her 
head  languidly  from  the  basket,  "in! 
No  wonder  Our  Blessed  Lady  never  was 
painted  with  a  cat." 

"She  was,  Nichola,"  I  explained  tri- 
umphantly. "  Barocci  put  a  whole  arm- 
ful of  kittens  in  the  lap  of  his  Madonna. 
And  Murillo  did,  and  Romano  — " 

"That  is  a  great  nonsense,"  exclaimed 
Nichola  angrily,  "  and  you  are  only  saying 
off  names." 

I  should  like  to  have  heard  any  one 
answer  that  argument. 

When  we  reached  the  farm  I  relieved 
Nichola  of  her  charge,  and  without  taking 
off  my  bonnet  I  went  outside  with  Semir- 
amis in  my  arms.  I  can  never  under- 
stand the  passion  of  some  people  for  re- 
moving the  dust  of  travel  and  getting  out 
their  brushes  the  moment  they  enter  a  new 
place.  Better  the  first  breath  and  hand- 
clasp of  a  new  world  than  the  very  pomp 
of  your  bureau,  tastefully  laid  out  with 
bottles  and  combs!  But  that  day  my  own 
first  impressions  were  chiefly  of  Semiramis. 

I  walked  with  her  to  a  spot  where  the 
sun  was  warm  on  a  square  of  thick  clovdr, 
and  I  set  her  down,  and  I  was  witness  to 
the  most  abandoned  joy  that  ever  the  mad- 
ness of  sun  and  clover  and  afternoon  con- 
spire to  bear.  All  her  indolence  and  lan- 
guor and  indifference  were  shaken  off; 
the  veil  of  her  reticence  was  gone  from 
her;  she  was  like  the  spirit  of  all  the  warm 
air;  she  had  all  the  physical  exaltation  of 
any  lover  of  out-doors  when  the  out-doors 
calls  and  the  lover  answers. 

I  was  very  thoughtful  at  supper. 
Through  the  little  window  panes  I  could 
see  a  great  golden  moon  rising  like  a  queen 
flower  out  of  the  flowery  meadow,  and 
Semiramis  saw  it  too.     She  was  not  asleep, 


though  she  had  had  her  cream.  She  was 
sitting  where  the  faint  light  lay  across  the 
veranda,  looking  steadily  at  the  moon. 
If  you  had  seen  her  you  would  have  helped 
me  with  my  plan.  Indeed,  any  one  would, 
as  I  believe,  saving  Peleas  and  Nichola. 

Nichola  went  early  to  bed,  grumbling 
that  Semiramis'  basket  had  pulled  her 
arms  wholly  out;  and  when  I  had 
made  a  bed  for  Semiramis  in  the  sum- 
mer kitchen  I  joined  Peleas  in  our  fra- 
grant little  room  on  the  ground  floor.  And 
then  I  made  a  great  fuss  over  the  things 
I  could  not  find,  the  medicine  I  must  take, 
and  the  shoes  ^h:^t  I  must  lay  out  for  next 
day,  until  at  length  Peleas  was  fairly  ready 
for  sleep.  Whereat  I  boldly  declared  that 
I  must  have  a  glass  of  water  in  the  room 
or  die  of  thirst  by  midnight,  and  so  closed 
the  door  softly  and  slipped  out.  The 
farmer  and  his  family  were  sitting  about 
the  well-house,  he  smoking,  his  wife  shell- 
ing com.  They  were  talking  about  the 
plowing,  but  I  saw  as  I  passed  that  the 
magic  of  the  moon  was  over  them  all, 
though  they  did  not  know.  I  lifted 
Semiramis  gently  from  her  box  and  stole 
out  the  dining-room  door  to  the  veranda, 
down  the  path  to  the  gate,  and  so  out  on 
the  silver,  perfumed  road. 

There  was  a  place  that  I  minded  to  have 
passed  that  afternoon,  hard  by  the  farm, 
mysterious  with  hanging  gray  that  was  not 
yet  green,  and  sweet  with  the  first-fruits 
of  the  flowering  plants.  I  went  swiftly 
toward  it,  my  skirts  in  my  hand,  Semir- 
amis with  her  soft  head  against  my  cheek. 
She  was  very  still  and  not  in  the  least 
frightened.  I  could  feel  her  silk  sides  lift 
in  a  little  thrill  of  a  purr. 

Then  the  little  alcove  of  the  road,  as  it 
were,  opened  before  me,  and  I  turned 
aside  when  I  saw  the  broken  fence  that 
marked  it,  and  went  and  stood  in  the  full 
flood  of  the  moon.  Semiramis  stirred  and 
looked  in  my  face,  and  her  eyes  were  like 
two  little  moons,  and  I  understood.  I 
bent  and  placed  her  softly  on  the  grass  and 
she  was  gone  in  a  moment,  flicking  her 
way  daintily  and  swiftly  across  the  feathery 
close. 

How  she  belonged  to  it  all!  I  had  seen 
her  by  my  fireside,  and  on  my  cushions, 
and  stepping  delicately  from  room  to 
room;  I  had  held  her  and  stroked  her  and 
been  tolerated  by  her,  and,  now  and  then, 
even  noticed;  I  had  fed  her  cream  and 
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marveled  at  her  exquisite  daintiness;  I 
had  ventured  all  sorts  of  homely  domestic 
duties  in  the  little  parlor  when  she  was 
there,  but  all  the  time  she  was  no  more  of 
the  world  of  me  and  my  cream  and  my 
domestic  duties  than  was  the  moon  which 
deigned  to  shine  across  my  little  parlor 
floor.  This  was  where  she  really  belonged, 
in  the  domain  of  the  moon  herself,  peopled 
by  the  souls  of  the  dead  queens,  the  name 
of  one  of  whom  she  bore,  and  by  the  little 
elf-people  of  whom  she  would  be  one. 

Presently  she  came  stepping  toward  me, 
her  long  glossy  gray-blue  fur  shining,  her 
tail  held  aloft  like  a  plume  in  the  plumes 
of  green.  She  looked  from  side  to  side, 
her  eyes  shining  with  something  more 
wonderful  than  fear.  She  touched  this 
green  and  this  flower;  she  leaped  like  a 
little  panther  after  a  glow-fly,  and  another 
and  another;  she  saw  the  flitting  end  of 
her  silken  tail  and  whirled  after  it  like  a 
pretty  dervish;  she  found  a  slim  white 
birch  and  ran  up  its  quivering  trunk;  she 
rolled  on  the  jeweled  floor  of  the  close; 
she  darted  into  the  dark,  pursuing  those 
whom  I  could  not  see,  and  she  returned 
with  an  air  of  new  mystery,  having  had, 
as  I  believe,  communion  with  little  sprites 
and  ouphes  who  deny  themselves  to  me. 
Then  she  stood  quite  still  and  gave  the 
moon  silver  gaze  for  silver  gaze  from  the 
moonstones  that  were  her  eyes. 

Ah,  Semiramis!  How  we  both  loved 
the  night,  and  the  vagabondage,  and  the 
sweet  sense  of  sweet  things  stolen ;  and 
how  I  must  stand  there,  prisoned  by  old 


joints  and  weighed  down  by  old  Nichola's 
own  rubbers,  with  the  very  moon  making 
mock  of  my  white  hair;  how  I  must  stand 
there  motionless,  as  if  I  had  no  mind  for 
magic,  while  you  spent  yourself  in  excesses 
of  grace,  for  the  sake  of  the  night!  It  is 
you  who  are  a  part  of  it  and  will  remain  a 
part  of  it,  going  about  delicate  duties  of 
wing  and  wand,  when  some  of  me  is  dust 
and  ashes  and  the  remainder  is  on  some 
further  business  of  its  own  morality.  I 
dare  say  every  one  will  think  that  I  am  a 
very  wicked  old  woman.  Ah,  well — 
every  one  did  not  see  the  moon  that  night ! 

"  I  am  the  Queen  Semiramis. 
The  whole  world  and  the  sea  that  is 
In  fashion  like  a  chrysoprase " 

I  was  chanting  softly,  when  I  heard  a  twig 
break  in  the  road,  arid  there  arrived  on 
the  scene  Peleas,  in  his  gray  dressing- 
gown,  with  the  farmer  himself. 

"Ettarel"  cried  Peleas,  "Ettare!  Is 
it  you?" 

"Who  else?"  I  returned  crossly. 
"  Though  I  don't  see  much  use  in  it  being 
I,  since  I  am  to  be  followed  about  like  a 
child." 

"The  dew  is  thick,"  said  Peleas  gently. 
"  I  was  afraid  of  the  dew,  Ettare." 

At  that  I  softened,  being  a  very  silly  old 
woman,  and  I  started  toward  the  road. 

"But  Semiramis?"  I  cried,  turning. 

She  was  nowhere  in  sight;  but  I  saw  a 
faint  silver  light,  burning  hot,  and  far  as  a 
star,  in  the  cave  of  trees;  and  I  never 
knew  at  what  radiant  revels  I  left  her  as 
we  came  away. 


The  Awkward  Squad. 
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EDISON'S  eyes  twinkle.  His  face 
laughs  as  he  talks.  His  expression 
is  as  quick  as  the  electric  spark, 
and  even  when  the  theme  is  serious,  there 
is  hidden  merriment  around  his  eyes  and 
in  the  lines  of  his  mouth.  Edison's  work 
is  his  pleasure,  and,  conversely,  his  pleas- 
ure is  his  work.  The  day  is  too  short  for 
him.  The  night  is  his  paradise.  Time, 
tide,  etc.,  play  no  part  in  his  habits.  Hear- 
ing sixty,  he  is  as  young  as  most  men  of 
forty.  His  clean  shaven,  clear,  almost 
transparent  complexion  heightens  the  illu- 
sion of  youth,  and  his  brisk,  supple,  grace- 
ful step  bespeaks  the  fire  of  strong  vitality 
in  his  blood.  I  am  not  a  hero- worshiper, 
but  I  have  always  found  that  men  of 
power  exhale  a  potential  intellectuality. 
I  was  not  doomed  to  disappointment  on 
my  recent  visit  to  Mr.  Edison  at  his 
laboratory  at  Orange,  New  Jersey.  Upon 
that  occasion  I  asked  him  to  talk  of  aerial 
navigation  ;  to  tell  me  if  the  problem  was 
approaching  solution. 

The  click  of  a  telegraph  instrument 
could  not  have  been  quicker  than  his  re- 
ply. "No,"  he  said,  "the  time  has  not 
come  for  the  production  of  an  airship  of 
use  commercially;  capable  of  making 
regular  trips  from  a  given  place  to  a  given 
place.  One  will  never  be  built  until  a  new 
motive  power  is  produced." 

"Would  that  motive  power  be  found  in- 
some  form  of  electricity  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say,"  he  replied  to  the  ques- 
tion. "No  man  can  say  that;  but  the 
power  must  be  beyond  any  present  known 
agency  of  mechanical  force.  The  mere 
structural  part  of  an  airship  is  a  simple 
problem." 

"What  form  will  it  take?"  I  asked. 

"  That  part  is  solved.  It  is  very  simple. 
Any  man  of  mechanical  ability  can  build 
an  airship.  But  it  will  not  fly  until  the 
motive  power  is  suflScient  to  lift  it  up  and 
sustain  it  in  the  air." 

"Is  the  bird  principle,  adapted  to  the 
flying  machine,  one  that  contains  practical 
possibilities?" 

"No;  the  airship  must  be  of  simple 
mechanism.  No  man  can  build  a  ma- 
chine after  the  structure  of  a  bird  that  will 


fly  as  a  bird  flies.  The  Creator  alone  did 
that.  He  built  the  bird  wonderfully.  I 
have  thought  of  that  question  often.  I 
have  watched  them  by  the  hour.  Their 
muscles  are  peculiarly  constructed — all 
their  bones  are  hollow.  They  are  bom  *  fly- 
ing machines.'  'their  whole  body  works 
in  harmony.  There  is  nothing  mysteri- 
ous about  it,  yet  a  machine  built  like  a 
bird,  if  it  were  possible,  could  not  stand 
the  strain  of  air  currents.  A  bird  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  current — floats  on  the 
current.  It  doesn't  soar  until  it  is  well  up 
in  the  air.     It  flys  instinctively." 

"But  Dumont,  Spencer,  Bell,  Maxim, 
have  made  machines  that  fly." 

"Bah!  balloons;  not  air  engines." 

"Then  you  do  not  think  that  present 
experiments  in  aerial  flight  are  based 
upon  the  right  principle?" 

"  No;  these  machines  are  toys — they  are 
not  conrnierdal.  No  machine  will  ever 
be  a  success  until  it  has  a  conunerdal 
value." 

"Does  nature  offer  any  principle  from 
which  may  be  drawn  suggestions  applica- 
ble to  aerial  navigation?  For  instance, 
do  the  planets,  sustained  in  a  state  of 
revolution,  carrying  around  their  own 
atmosphere,  suggest  to  you  that  a  mechan- 
ical structure  can  be  built  which  will  over- 
come the  laws  of  gravitation?" 

"A  new  motive  power  will  alone  solve 
the  problem,  but  how  I  think  it  should  be 
solved  I  will  not  say.  I  cannot  discuss 
that.  I  have  thought  of  it  a  great  deal. 
I  have  experimented.  I  have  built  light 
motors,  but  I  have  not  attempted  to  fly. 
The  question  is  wholly  and  simply  one  of 
motive  power — a  power  that  is  sufl[icient 
to  combat  the  force  of  gravitation,  the 
lack  of  buoyancy,  and  sustain  itself  above 
the  earth."' 

Mr.  Edison  spoke  emphatically.  In  a 
sentence  he  swept  away  the  fallacies  of  a 
dozen  Darius  Greens.  The  difference 
between  the  great  American  inventor  and 
many  aeronauts  who  are  struggling  with 
the  principle  of  mechanical  flight  is  that 
Mr.  Edison  combines  those  rare  qualities 
of  genius  and  practical  sense.  Santos- 
Dumont  visited  him  at  his  laboratory  last 
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year.  Mr.  Edison  told  him  at  that  time 
that  only  when  a  light-weight  motive 
power  was  perfected  would  it  be  possible 
to  perfect  the  airship.  "Reduce  your 
balloon  until  it  is  no  balloon  at  all,"  ad- 
vised the  American  inventor.  M.  Santos 
set  to  work  upon  that  line,  fully  realizing 


achieved  by  the  perfection  of  the  balloon 
principle.  It  is  on  this  point  that  Mr. 
Edison  disagrees  with  the  Brazilian. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Edison  asserted  that 
the  flying  top  involved  the  principle  that 
must  be  conquered  in  the  production  of  a 
flying  machine.     Now  he  simply  asserts 


Thomas  Edison. 


the  necessity  of  a  powerful  motive  power, 
yet  he  has  been  unable  to  eliminate  the 
balloon,  though  recently  he  declared  that 
his  success  has  been  so  great  that  he  now 
has  a  motor  which  generates  one  horse- 
power to  every  six  pounds  of  weight — a 
feat  not  accomplished  by  the  American 
eagle,  he  says.  M.  Santos,  however,  be- 
lieves that  the  conquest  of  the  air  will  be 


that  a  new  motor,  light,  infallible,  and 
powerful,  is  the  only  hope  of  aerial  navi- 
gation. What  that  power  will  be  he  does 
not  venture  to  predict.  He  has  experi- 
mented with  explosives  of  every  nature, 
and  is  now  at  work  upon  the  problem  of 
producing  a  battery  that  will  revolutionize 
automobiling.  "  I  now  have  one  that  will  [g 
store  enough  power  to  propel  my  light 
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electric  automobile  eighty  miles  without 
recharging,"  he  told  me. 

But  Mr.  Edison  is  not  working  upon 
the  flying  machine.  Long  ago  he  aban- 
doned the  hope  of  navigating  the  air  until 
the  new  motive  power  made  its  appear- 
ance. 

He  is  a  young  man,  if  we  remember  that 
his  father  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-three 
years  and  his  grandfather  to  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  three  years.  His  ener- 
gies and  mind  are  absorbed  in  the  single 
purpose  of  "  experimenting,"  and  his  ex- 
periments are  in  the  field  of  power  as  well 
as  in  the  realm  of  acoustics.  As  his  is  a 
nature  that  will  not  compromise  with  fail- 
ure, and,  while  there  is  a  spark  of  life  in 
his  body,  will  pursue  relentlessly  the  study 
of  nature's  forces,  what  wonders  may  he 
yet  solve! 

But  will  he  keep  his  health  and  vitality  ? 
Will  he  consider  the  recharging  of  his  own 
vital  cells  of  physical  energy  ?  In  view  of 
the  marvels  he  has  wrought,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion that,  concerns  the  world  of  progress. 
I  saw  no  signs  of  senility  in  his  smooth 
face  and  brow.  His  cheeks  actually  dis- 
played color  and  his  eye  was  as  lustrous 
as  a  youth's.  His  muscles  seemed  strong 
and  quick.  He  did  not  look  the  recluse 
and  midnight  worker. 

"  What  do  you  do  to  keep  your  health — 
what  are  your  recreations?"  I  could  not 
help  asking  him. 

"Experimenting,"  he  replied  without 
qualification. 

"  But  you  must  have  out-of-door  diver- 
sions-^horses,  dogs,  pets,  walking " 

"I  don't  care  for  horses.  I  have  no 
dogs  or  pets;  my  only  pleasure  out  of 
doors  is  riding  in  my  automobiles." 

"  But  don't  you  find  that  to  keep  your 
health  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  in  the 
open?" 

"I  keep  my  health  by  dieting;  people 
eat  too  much  and  drink  too  much ;  eating 
has  become  a  habit  with  most  every  one; 
it  is  like  taking  morphine — the  more  you 
take  the  more  you  want.  People  gorge 
themselves  with  rich  food,"  he  said  ear- 
nestly. "  They  use  up  their  time  and  ruin 
their  digestions  and  poison  themselves. 
Diet  is  the  secret  of  health.  I  eat  almost 
nothing.  I  eat  less  than  a  pound  of  food 
a  day;  three  meals,  but  just  enough  to 
nourish  the  body." 

"  But  would  you  apply  the  rule  to  the 


man  active  out  of  doors — to  the  laborer, 
for  instance?" 

"It  is  not  the  laborer  who  has  gout. 
A  man  must  eat  according  to  his  work. 
A  laborer  needs  more  than  a  man  of  in- 
tellectual pursuits.  My  diet  consists  of 
meat,  vegetables,  eggs — in  fact,  anything 
that  I  want,  but  in  small  quantities.  I 
don't  really  care  whether  I  eat  or  not;  it 
is  not  my  pleasure.  One  soon  gets  out  of 
the  habit  of  caring  much  about  his  meals. 
If  the  doctors  would  prescribe  diet,  instead 
of  drugs,  the  ailments  of  the  normal  man 
would  disappear.  Of  course,  if  the  body 
is  not  all  right,  if  something  orgam'c  is  the 
trouble,  that  is  different;  but  half  the  ills 
come  from  over  eating  ;  then  drugs,  so 
that  people  can  eat  more.  Half  the  peo- 
ple are  food  drunk  all  the  time.  I  never 
had  an  outdoor  recreation.  Diet  is  the 
secret  of  my  health.  I  have  always  lived 
abstemiously.  It  is  a  religion  with  me. 
My  father  before  me  practised  dieting  and 
he  instilled  the  idea  into  me.  I  am  hardly 
what  you  would  call  an  outdoors  man," 
Mr.  Edison  concluded,  a  radiant  smile 
flitting  over  his  face,  as  if  to  say  to  me: 
"You  see,  the  laws  of  health  are  as  simple 
as  the  laws  of  sound  and  electricity." 

THE  visit  of  the  brown-eyed  and  athletic 
Miss  Rhona  Adair  to  this  country 
was  an  event  of  much  interest  to  the 
American  women  golfers  who  gathered 
to  try  conclusions  with  her  at  Haverford, 
Pennsylvania,  last  October.  Miss  Adair 
is  the  four-times  winner  of  the  Open  Brit- 
ish and  Irish  Woman  golf  championship. 
Her  home  links  is  Portrush,  Ireland.  It 
was  Miss  Frances  Griscom's  idea  to  ar- 
range the  invitation  golf  tournament  on 
the  links  of  the  Merion  Cricket  club,  near 
Philadelphia,  which  gave  the  best  golfers 
of  America  an  opportunity  to  study  Miss 
Adair's  play.  America's  most  expert 
players,  with  very  few  exceptions,  Mrs. 
Horn  regrettably  being  among  the  absen- 
tees,— Canada's  champion.  Miss  Hervey, 
and  former  title-holder.  Miss  Mabel 
Thompson,  were  gathered  to  meet  the 
visiting  Irish  girl  champion.  The  final 
round  brought  the  Irish  champion  and 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Stout  together,  and  the 
visitor  won  after  a  splendid  display  of  skill, 
by  2  up,  over  sloppy  links.  Miss  Adair 
made  91,  Mrs.  Stout  losing  the  match  by 
poor  putting.    The  American  girls  gave 
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Miss  Adair  a  hard  battle  and  demon- 
strated that  their  inferiority  is  not  very 
great.  Later  Miss  Adair  with  Mr.  Dever- 
aux  Emmet  played  a  three-ball  match  at 
Garden  City  against  Travis,  the  latter 
winning  by  the  narrow  margin  of  a  single 
hole.  Miss  Adair  made  a  new  woman's 
record  for  the  long  i8-hole  course,  win- 
ning several  holes  from  Travis,  and  get- 
ting around  in  94. 

The  feature  of  Miss  Adair's  play  is  her 
accurate  approaching,  fine  brassies,  and 
general  iron  play.  In  her  game  the  club 
seems  to  become  a  part  of  her  body,  and 
the  whole  form  swings  with  a  strength 
and  precision,  quickly  "and  without  pre- 
liminary flourish.  In  her  own  estimation 
putting  is  her  strongest  play,  though  in  her 
exhibition  here  her  game  in  this  respect 
was  not  conspicuous.  Miss  Adair  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  American 
women  play  the  pluckiest  uphill  game  of 


Miss  Adair,  Amateur  Golf  Champion  of  Great  Britain. 


Mrs.  B.  S.  Horn,  Amateur  (jolf  Champion  oi  America. 

any  women  golfers  in  the  world.  Miss 
-\dair  is  a  strong,  graceful  girl,  has  a  round 
rosy  face,  and,  except  for  a  slight  accent, 
would  hardly  be  distinguished  from  an 
American  girl. 

MRS.  B.  S.  Horn,  who  was  Miss  Bessie 
Anthony,  is  a  slight,  well  set-up 
young  woman,  with  a  straight,  determined 
mouth,  keen  quick  eyes,  a  firm  chin,  long 
sinewy  arms,  narrow,  muscular  hands, 
strong  fingers,  and  a  thumb  that  the  palm- 
ists say  rules.  On  the  links  there  is  noth- 
ing spectacular  in  her  appearance,  nothing 
coquettish  or  "feminine."  She  is  the 
epitome  of  naturalness,  becomes  utterly 
absorbed  in  her  play,  and  is  calm,  quick 
and  unerring. 

You  have  seen  an  adzeman  hew  off  a 
great  block  of  wood,  swinging  the  razor- 
hke  broad-axe  over  his  head,  bringing  it 
down  to  within  a  hand's  width  of  his  foot, 
shaving  away  an  eight-inch  chip,  leaving 
a  surface  as  smooth  and  highly  polished 
as  glass — the  veriest  slip  of  a  fractiori^ofaO 
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mental  or  muscular  calculation  would  cost 
him  his  foot — then  you  have  seen  Mrs. 
Horn  handle  a  golf  club.  In  the  game  her 
muscles  are  trained  to  a  perfect  mechanism. 
A  professional  juggler  or  knife-thrower  is 
not  more  accurate  in  his  synchronization 
than  this  girl  who  has  run  the  gamut  of 
golf  championships  until  the  National 
trophy  is  hers. 

Mrs.  Horn  is  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
She  began  her  golfing  career  in  1893,  in 
Evanston,  Illinois,  while  there  attending 
the  High  School.  And  her  first  lessons  in 
the  game  were  imparted  by  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Macdonald,  a  pioneer  Western  golfer. 
She  played  in  her  home  town,  joining  the 
Evanston  golf  club.  Later  she  defeated 
fifty-three  Western  women  golf  experts  on 
the  Onwentasia  club  links  at  Edgewater, 


M.  Narzounof,   the  Russian  who  has  Succeeded  m  En- 
tering the  Forbidden  City  of  Lbasta. 


and  in  1900  won  the  Governor's  Cup  at  the 
same  club.  She  also  that  year  won  the 
W.  A.  Alexander  trophy,  the  champion- 
ship cup  of  the  Western  Golf  Association, 
which  she  has  never  relinquished.  Mrs. 
Horn's  success  in  the  National  tournament 
in  October  last  was  preceded  by  a  long 
series  of  achievements  on  the  links.  She 
has  sixteen  victories  in  open  tournaments 
to  her  credit,  and  her  medals,  ribbons  and 
trophies  near  the  half -hundred  mark.  In 
the  National  contest  she  represented  the 
Glenview  club  against  Miss  J.  Anna  Car- 
penter, of  the  Westward  Ho.  Mrs.  Horn 
won  (7  up  and  6  to  play),  though  the  con- 
test was  in  a  blazing  sun  during  a  thirty- 
mile  gale.  In  a  brilliant  semi-final  round 
she  won  over  Miss  Fanny  Osgood,  and 
Miss  Carpenter  defeated  Miss  Katherine 
Harley,  eliminating  the  Eastern  contest- 
ants. The  play  that  followed,  Mrs. 
Horn's  fourth  attempt  to  wrest  the  Na- 
tional trophy  from  the  East,  was  a  run- 
away match,  but  assumed  peculiar  interest 
for  it  was  said  that  (the  then)  Miss  Bessie 
Anthony  had  postponed  her  marriage  to 
Mr.  Horn,  a  golfer  of  Pittsburgh,  to  make 
the  supreme  effort  of  retiring  from  the 
links  with  a  National  Championship  to 
her  credit. 

/^LD  age  goes  back  to  nature.  On  the 
^^  Indiana  bank  of  the  Wabash,  near 
Merom,  is  an  example  in  the  person  of  a 
quiet,  refined,  scholarly  old  southern  gen- 
tleman, who  has  foresworn  the  "wilder- 
ness of  houses  where  the  multitude  hurry 
to  and  fro,  anxious  with  their  cares  and 
burdens,"  as  he  defines  city  life,  to  seek 
the  solitude  of  isolation  and  the  com- 
panionship of  the  birds  and  inanimate 
life.  Roland  Smythe  is  the  name  of  this 
odd  genius,  whose  years  are  three  score 
and  ten.  He  has  named  his  cabin  "  Soli- 
tude," and  declares  that  his  sole  object  in 
fleeing  from  the  hauntsof  men  is  to  live  out 
his  declining  years  in  the  quietude  of  the 
wilderness,  studying  the  haunts  and  man- 
ners of  the  denizbns  of  the  woods. 

Though  he  fishes  and  hunts,  he  protests 
against  the  invasion  of  trapj^ers  within 
his  little  domain,  and  more  than  once  has 
raised  his  voice  against  the  overstocking 
of  the  streams  with  fish.  He  is  intensely 
religious,  and  in  a  prayer  of  his  own  com- 
position gives  thanks  for  the  "blessings 
of  nature — the  gentle  flowing  river,  the  sun 
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that  gives  warmth  and  h'ght,  the  grass  that 
grows  green  over  the  hills  and  valleys,  the 
flowers  that  carpet  the  woods  and  meadows 
and  beautify  and  make  cheerful  our  homes, 
the  leaves  that  whisper  in  the  breeze,  the 
storm  with  its  lightnings  and  thunders  that 
refresh  drooping  vegetation,  the  moon  that 
beautifies  the  night  and  makes  the  river 
a  river  of  silver  with  ripples  of  gold." 


is  known  of  his  life  previous  to  his  advent 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash.  He  has 
admitted,  however,  that  he  was  an  officer 
in  the  Confederate  army  and  was  cne  of 
the  three  men  appointed  by  Governor 
Wise  to  take  charge  of  and  turn  over  John 
Brown^s  body  to  his  wife.  At  Harper*s 
Ferry  he  acted  as  quartermaster  of  the 
First  Virginia  Volunteers.     Attempts  have 


C..|)>riiihi  liy  George  Bickncll. 
Roland  Smythe,  the  Indiana  Hermit. 


In  the  eight  years  that  Smythe  has  lived 
in  his  solitude  only  a  few  people  from  the 
outside  world  have  paid  him  a  visit.  Cu- 
rious picnickers  from  the  neighboring 
town  have  pushed  into  the  old  hermit's 
self-imposed  isolation ;  occasionally  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family  has  gone  to  see  him;  but 
aside  from  these  intrusions  he  sees  no  one, 
preferring  the  companionship  of  solitude 
and  nature  in  his  voluntary  exile.     Little 


been  made  by  his  children,  who,  the  near- 
est neighbors  to  Smythe  say,  are  appar- 
ently refined  and  well-to-do  people,  to 
induce  the  old  hermit  to  return  to  civiliza- 
tion and  the  comforts  of  life;  but  he  re- 
jects all  overtures,  and  reaffirms  his  oath 
to  live  out  his  remaining  days  in  the  heart 
of  nature,  on  the  lonesome  banks  of  the 
Wabash,  supremely  content  in  the  solitude 
and  isolation. 
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SNAPPER  FISHERMEN  OF  THE  GULF 

By  HENRY  C.   ROWLAND 

PHOTOGRAPHS   BY  ARTHUR  HEWITT 


ONE  February  day  about  ten  years 
ago  I  found  myself  aboard  a  snug 
little  fishing  schooner  which  had 
sailed  from  Pensacola,  Florida,  for  any 
place  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  where  might 
be  found  the  lordly  red  snapper,  even 
though  the  quest  led  as  far  as  the  Florida 
Straits,  Campeche  Bay,  or  the  Tampa 
Banks. 

Feeling  that  a  passenger  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  useless  piece  of  dunnage 
aboard  a  vessel  of  this  character,  I  had 
simply  shipped  as  a  "hand." 

The  crew  of  the  schooner  I  liked  from 
the  first.  All  were  Americans  and  men 
of  good  heart.  The  most  entertaining 
character  aboard  was  the  grizzled  old  cook, 
who  was  known  as  "Neddy,"  and  who, 
aside  from  his  profession,  was  what  might 
be  called  a  "graduate  hobo."  Summers 
he  roamed  the  face  of  the  North  American 
Continent  and  winters  he  signed  on  as 
cook  aboard  some  vessel  bound  for  balmy 
climes.  He  was  a  genial  old  fellow,  sur- 
prisingly well  read  in  classical  literature 
and  history,  and  professionally  I  have 
never  met  his  equal  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  It  takes  an  accomplished  chef  to 
convert  a  sea-gull  or  "  hell-diver  "  into  an 
appetizing  dish;  yet  Neddy  could  accom- 
plish it,  and  even  find  time  to  fish  or  to 
read  Shakespeare  during  the  process. 

The  system  of  a  red-snapper  fisherman 
is  interesting.  Each  man  of  us,  including 
the  skipper,  but  not  the  cook,  had  his 
trick  at  the  wheel  and  lead.  As  there 
were  six,  this  divided  the  twenty-four 
hours  into  even  periods,  each  man  having 
two  hours  at  the  wheel,  day  and  night. 
The  trick  at  the  lead  is  irregular,  as  over 
a  bottom  where  there  is  but  slight  chance 
of  striking  fish  it  is  hove  but  a  few  times,  at 
intervals  of  varying  length,  perhaps  every 
half  hour,  while  at  night  it  is  seldom  used 
at  all. 

To  each  man  there  is  allotted  a  certain 
space  of  deck,  where,  opposite  a  well-worn 
groove  in  the  gunnel,  he  keeps  his  bait-tub, 
bait-board,    knife,   lines  and   "gplletin'- 


stick,"  this  latter  being  usually  a  piece  of 
an  old  swab-handle,  two  feet  in  length, 
having  one  end  whittled  down  to  a  flat 
point,  from  which  is  cut  a  V-shaped  piece. 
When  a  fish  swallows  the  hook,  he  is  first 
stunned  with  the  butt  of  this  club,  after 
which  the  flat  end  is  rammed  down  his 
gullet,  the  nick  in  the  end  keeping  it  on 
the  line  until  the  hook  is  reached  and 
loosened  by  the  downward  thrust,  the 
point  coming  in  contact  with  the  flat  point 
of  the  stick,  when  a  tug  on  the  line  brings 
out  hook  and  stick.  Over  the  knife 
which  transfixes  a  little  pile  of  prepared 
baits  hang  a  pair  of  "  nippers."  Nippers 
are  loops  of  cloth  into  which  the  hands  are 
slipped  to  protect  them  from  the  friction 
of  the  line.  These  are  frequently  dis- 
dained by  veteran  fishermen  whose  palms 
have  acquired  the  texture  of  sole-leather. 

The  leadsman,  standing  on  the  weather 
bulwarks,  over  the  chains  of  the  main- 
shrouds,  grasps  his  line  by  a  toggle  lashed 
about  a  fathom  from  the  seven-pound  lead, 
which  with  one  or  two  powerful  full-arm 
swings  he  sends  flying  ahead.  A  strong 
and  skillful  man  can  throw  off  about 
fifteen  fathoms  of  line,  thus  giving  the  lead 
scope  enough  to  reach  bottom  before  its 
drop  is  checked  by  the  schooner^s  speed. 
This  lead  is  concave  at  the  bottom,  the 
hollow  space  being  filled  with  a  composi- 
tion of  soap  and  wax  to  which  particles 
at  the  bottom  adhere.  WTien  the  lead 
brings  up  "  live  bottom,"  as  shown  by  little 
pieces  of  live  coral,  crustaceans  and  the 
like,  one  may  expect  to  find  fish,  for  this 
is  their  feeding  ground.  Mud,  sand,  rock, 
and  dead  bottom  is  less  promising. 

Two  baited  hooks  are  fast  to  the  line 
near  the  lead,  and  in  case  of  a  bite  the 
leadsman  is  not  slow  to  announce  the 
fact.  The  third  day  out  we  had  an  alarm 
of  this  character. 

It  was  after  dinner,  and  at  the  time  I 
was  enjoying  a  siesta  on  the  stay-sail, 
which  when  not  in  use  was  thrown  into  one 
of  the  dories.  The  wind  was  fair  and  had 
lightened  a  bit,  although  we  were  still 
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slipping  along  at  a  speed  which  gave  the 
leadsman  all  that  he  wanted  to  do  to  fetch 
bottom  in  about  thirty  fathoms  of  water. 
All  at  once  my  peace  was  riven  by  a 
piercing  cry: 


man  at  the  wheel  was  crowding  the  helm 
hard  down  as  fast  as  he  could  claw  the 
spokes.  Two  of  the  others,  Jim  and 
Oscar,  were  below,  and,  in  their  mad  rush 
to  be  first  up  the  companionway,  had 


Typical  Gulf  Residence. 


I  flopped  out  of  the  dory  more  from 
fright  than  zeal ;  for  Sam,  who  was  throw- 
ing the  lead,  had  in  sheer  deviltry  leaned 
over  and  yelped  directly  in  my  ear.    The 


jammed  in  the  hatch,  where  they  were 
admonishing  each  other  heartily  until  a 
powerful  boost  from  the  skipper,  who  had 
been  dozing  in  his  bunk,  sent  them  sprawl- 
ing against  Billy,  who  was  steering.     CyUj^ 
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the  lot,  my  line  was  first  over  the  side. 
Sam  was  frenziedly  hauling  in  the  lead- 
line, and  a  moment  later  slammed  on  the 
deck  a  big  copper-colored  fish,  with  the 
disappointed  comment: 

"  Red  grouper,  begawd ! " 

As  I  hauled  in  the  slack  of  my  line  there 
came  a  gamy  tug  which  told  that  the 
bait  had  landed  in  the  right  place.  Old 
Neddy  had  come  on  deck  at  the  first  wild 
cry,  and  stood  watching  me  with  interest, 
a  potato-knife  in  one  hand  and  a  grimy 
volume  of  "  Scott's  Poetical  Works"  in  the 
other.  I  slung  my  fish  on  the  deck  and 
looked  upon  it  with  surprise,  for  it  proved 
to  be  a  porgy  twice  the  size  of  any  that  I 
had  ever  seen. 

"  Po'gy,"  quoth  Neddy.  ''  Good  bait." 
He  laid  his  literature  carefully  upon  the 
house  and  picking  up  my  fish-knife  sliced 
the  porgy  behind  the  gills,  ripped  off  the 
skin,  split  him  lengthwise  and  cut  off  a 
good-sized  bait.  As  he  did  so,  I  saw  that 
the  fish  had  a  leprous  looking  spine  which 
seemed  in  spots  entirely  necrosed. 

"What's  that?"  I  asked  inquisitively. 

"Pox,"  says  Neddy,  apparently  sur- 
prised  at   my   ignorance.     "These   here 


Gulf  po'gies  mos*  alius  hev  it.  They 
ain't  fitten  for  nothin'  but  bait." 

Interested  in  this  bit  of  fish  pathology, 
I  was  about  to  inspect  the  matter  to 
greater  length,  when  the  skipper,  who  was 
next  me,  observed: 

"  Don't  git  discouraged,  matey.  There's 
lots  more  o'  sound  ones  down  where  he 
come  from  just  cryin'  to  be  took  aboard." 

I  got  my  line  over  again,  but  aside  from 
a  few  more  porgies,  groupers,  a  "  spotted- 
hind,"  and  a  jew-fish,  nothing  was  accom- 
plished, and  soon  we  gave  it  up  and  stood 
off  on  our  course  again. 

For  several  days  following  we  cruised 
over  good  fishing  grounds,  but  with  poor 
success,  never  seeing  as  much  as  a  scale 
of  the  fish  that  we  sought.  The  men 
began  to  grow  restless,  casting  about  for 
some  "hoodoo"  on  which  to  fasten  the 
blame,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  for  Jonah  when  at  last  we 
struck  a  small  school.  It  was  my  trick 
at  the  wheel,  and  Oscar,  who  v^^as  at  the 
lead,  had  just  hauled  up  a  big  black 
grouper,  giving  the  customary  hail,  when 
Captain  Dave,  whose  line  was  first  over, 
suddenly  threw  upon  the  deck  a  great 
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gleaming  fish  whose  sides 
shone  and  sparkled  like 
burnished  gold. 

''Snapper-Or'  he 
yelled  exultantly. 

'' Snapper-0  r'  cho- 
rused the  others. "  Cap'n 
Dave's  high-line! 
Whoop!" 

This  landing  of  the 
first  snapper  gives  to  the 
performer  the  honorable 
title  of  "high-line"  for 
the  rest  of  the  trip.  At 
the  welcome  shout  old 
Neddy  came  flying  from 
his  galley,  where  he  was 
skillfully  preparing  a 
dish  which  he  called 
"lobscouse  a  lar  new- 
brig."  Leaving  this 
dainty  relish  to  burn  in 
the  pot  he  hurried  aft  to 
take  the  wheel,  for  this  is 
one  of  the  duties  of  the 
cook  when  catching 
snappers  under  sail. 

I  had  luffed  the 
schooner  at  the  first  hail, 
and  if  the  school  had 
been  a  large  one  we 
would  have  bouyed  the 
spot  and  got  the  dories 
over;  but  since  the  fish 
seemed  few  and  the 
breeze  was  light,  we 
drifted  back  and  forth  over  the  spot  until 
they  stopped  biting  altogether. 

For  several  days  following  we  frequently 
"  struck  fish,"  but  only  in  small  scattered 
schools.  This  did  not  annoy  me  to  the 
same  extent  that  it  did  the  others,  for  as 
the  fish  are  caught  just  off  bottom,  and 
we  were  fishing  in  anywhere  from  twenty 
to  fifty  fathoms  water,  one  does  not  need 
to  haul  up  many  twenty-pound  fish  with 
a  five  or  seven  pound  lead  to  get  a  satiety 
of  the  sport.  It  is  not  the  tax  to  the  back 
and  arms  which  trouble  the  beginner  if  lie 
be  fairly  strong  and  lusty,  but  the  damage 
to  the  hands  is  terrific.  The  "green 
hand"  will  find  that  the  line  is  forever 
slipping  off  the  nippers  and  cutting  into 
his  fingers,  where,  with  the  "fish-gurry" 
and  slime,  and  an  occasional  jab  in  baiting 
the  hook  in  a  hurry,  one's  whole  being  soon 
seems  concentrated  into  one  great  pair  of 


One  (if  the  Types. 

smarting,  aching  "flukes."  In  addition 
to  this,  I  was  unfortunate  in  getting  a  bad 
start,  from  which,  while  it  did  not  impair 
my  usefulness,  I  suffered  for  the  length  of 
the  whole  trip. 

I  had  hauled  my  first  big  "count 
snapper"  over  the  side,  and  as  he  hung 
from  the  line  in  a  beautiful  arc  I  eyed  him 
in  some  perplexity,  not  knowing  just  how 
to  get  rid  of  him  with  safety  and  despatch. 
Well  forward  of  the  gill  there  is  a  knife- 
edge  plate  of  cartilage  known  as  the 
"razor."  Just  behind  the  razor  there  is 
a  pocket  which  is  not  apparent,  but  into 
which  with  a  little  dexterity  one  may  slip 
a  thumb  by  which  to  hold  the  fish  sus- 
pended while  the  hook  is  twisted  out. 
Behind  this  pocket  is  another  dangerous 
weapon  known  as  the  "  spear."  Either  the 
spear  or  the  razor  will  cut  a  man's  finger 
to  the  bone  if  he  goes  about  it  properly.? 
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I  had  seen  the  others  whip  the  fish  from 
the  line  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  although 
I  did  not  see  just  how  it  was  done.  Sam, 
noting  my  perplexity,  came  to  the  rescue 
with  a  true  sense  of  deep-sea  humor. 

"  Nab  'im  be  the  eyes,  matey,"  says  he. 

Although  suspicious,  I  took  the  sug- 
gestion seriously  and  tried  to  grip  Mr. 
fish  by  his  two  rolling  orbs.  The  result 
was  like  trying  to  pinch  an  icicle  by  the 
tip,  and  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  others 
showed  me  that  this  advice  was  but  a  pleas- 
antry. The  next  hint  savored  of  the  brutal. 

"Shove  yer  flipper  up  under  his  gills!" 
called  Oscar.  "What  ye  want  to  josh 
him  fer,  Sam?" 

The  reproach  of  his  voice  misleading 
me,  I  promptly  followed  the  direction. 
It  seemed  reasonable  enough,  especially 
as  I  had  taken  other  fish  that  way  without 
mishap.  If  I  had  shoved  my  already 
smarting  hand  into  a  saw-toothed  steel 
trap  it  would  have  been  pleasanter,  be- 
cause I  might  have  got  my  foot  on  the 
spring  and  drawn  it  out  again.  As  it  was, 
the  fish's  gills,  which  seemed  like  opposing 
metal  saws,  shut  down  on  my  fingers,  cut- 
ting into  the  flesh  and  holding  me  a  pris- 
oner, while  a  roar  of  laughter  from  all 
hands  gave  evidence  of  the  real  humor 
of  the  situation,  which  for  the  moment  I 
had  overlooked.  In  silent  agony  I  laid 
the  fish  upon  the  deck,  when  he  began  to 
flop  without  letting  go,  which  made  things 
worse.  I  looked  around  for  my  knife, 
but  it  was  at  a  distance,  and  I  felt  disin- 
clined to  walk  over  to  it. 

I  said  that  all  hands  were  amused,  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  My  good  friend  Neddy 
had  watched  the  whole  performance  from 
his  perch  on  the  coaming  of  his  booby- 
hatch,  where  he  was  wont  to  sit  at  times 
like  a  grizzled  old  prairie  dog,  bobbing 
down  now  and  again  to  look  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties.  He  dipped  down  now, 
to  emerge  in  a  second  with  a  snarl  like  a 
bear  and  a  huge  carver  in  his  hand. 

"Ye  blankety-blank,  lop-eared,  shad- 
bellied,  swivel-eyed  brush-cutter!"  he 
growled  at  Oscar,  and  kneeling  on  the  fish 
slashed  off  his  head  with  one  scientific 
stroke  of  the  knife.  "  Ye  grinnin'  band  o' 
sea-goin*  galoots,  d'ye  want  to  ruin  the 
lad  ?"  says  he.  With  another  swift  stroke 
he  split  down  the  detached  head  so  that 
I  could  draw  out  my  bleeding  fingers, 
whereupon  he  turned  again  to  Oscar. 


"  Don't  you  never  come  sniflSn'  around 
my  galley  fer  a  hand-out  agen,  ye  son  of 
a  scuttle-butt,  or  I'll  lam  the  fool  head 
offen  ye.  Trvin'  ter  cripple  the  pore 
feller!" 

Later,  Oscar  tried  to  make  his  peace 
with  me. 

"I  wouldn't  ha'  told  ye  that,  only  I 
didn't  think  that  ye'd  be  sich  a  dam'  fool 
as  ter  do  it." 

"  It's  all  right,  Oscar,"  said  I.  "  I  don't 
bear  malice,  but  I  like  a  good  laugh  my- 
self once  in  a  way.  T^his  trip  isn't  over 
yet,  so  just  look  out,  my  son,  that's  all." 

The  very  next  day  I  got  even  with  Oscar 
by  locking  him  in  the  ice  bunker  while  we 
two  were  stowing  fish.  If  the  others  heard 
his  muffled  howls  they  gave  no  sign.  He 
was  lightly  clad,  and  when  I  let  him  out  an 
hour  or  so  later  he  was  blue  and  could 
hardly  move  hand  or  foot.  When  he  got 
thawed  out  again  he  seemed  inclined  to  go 
more  deeply  into  the  affair,  to  which  I 
made  no  objection,  being  still  a  little  in  his 
debt  as  it  seemed  to  me.  Captain  Dave, 
who  was  on  deck  at  the  time,  put  a  stop 
to  it,  however. 

"  Stow  all  that,  boys,"  says  he.  "  Shake 
hands  and  call  it  quits.  If  you  want  to 
fight  wait  until  you  get  ashore  and  then 
lam  some  Dago  or  Dutchman."  Captain 
Dave,  be  it  understood,  detested  all 
foreigners  as  much  as  he  loved  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

Another  time  I  got  the  laugh  on  the 
joker.  I  had  gone  to  relieve  Billy  at  the 
lead,  and  Sam  was  at  work  hard  by,  giving 
the  deckhouse  a  coat  of  ornate  green. 
When  I  had  made  half  a  dozen  casts  he 
lounged  idly  over  to  where  I  was  stationed. 

"  Leave  us  look  at  the  bottom,  matey," 
says  he,  casually. 

I  handed  him  the  lead,  a  little  nettled 
at  his  not  being  satisfied  at  my  report  of 
"black  sand." 

"That's  right,"  says  he.  "How  much 
water  ye  gettin'?" 

I  told  him. 

"The  reason  I  ast,"  he  went  on,  "is 
becus'  the  skipper  says  there  was  a  Span- 
ish treasure  ship  went  down  here  onced, 
and  a  feller  that  I  knowed  on  a  fishin' 
schooner  told  me  that  when  they  was 
fishin'  here  one  o'  the  hands  fetched  up  a 
skull  on  his  hook.  He  says  they  buoyed 
the  spot,  and  about  a  year  ago  another 
feller  told  me  that  when  they  was  cruisin' 
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somer's  around  here,  some  o'  their  lines 
got  fouled  on  bottom, and  theyfound  some 
grains  of  gold  dust  on  the  bottom  o'  the 
lead." 

I  swallowed  this  yarn  without  a  gulp, 
especially  as  I  had  heard  the  skipper  dis- 
cussing the  matter  at  breakfast.  We  were 
almost  becalmed  at  the  time,  and  although 
there  was  no  necessity  for  very  frequent 
casting,  I  kept  the  lead  going  steadily 
until  relieved  by  Sam. 

After  he  had  made  a  few  casts  he  called 
tome: 

"  Take  her  a  minute,  will  ye,  matey.  I 
want  to  fill  me  pipe." 

I  took  the  line  and  let  the  lead  drop. 
Then  as  I  hauled  it  in  again  and  glanced 
closely  at  the  bottom  my  heart  gave  a 
sudden  throb,  for  there,  imbedded  in  the 
composition  on  the  bottom,  was  a  small 
silver  coin,  rough  and  corroded,  but  none 
the  less  actual. 

I  was  about  to  announce  the  wonderful 
discovery,  when  something  impelled  me 
to  look  closer.  Extracting  the  coin,  I 
turned  it  in  my  hand,  and  lo,  on  the  im- 
pression which  it  left  in  the  white  soap 
was  the  slightest  smear  of  fresh  green  paint. 


My  eyes  took  in  the  coin,  the  newly 
painted  roof  of  the  deckhouse,  and  the 
labored  look  of  innocence  on  Billy's  face 
as  he  pumped  some  of  the  melted  ice- 
water  out  of  the  bilge.  Slipping  the  coin 
into  my  pocket,  I  took  another  heave  of 
the  lead,  and  at  the  splash  Sam  reap- 
peared in  the  comp)anionway.  His  face 
wore  an  expression  of  artful  indifference 
as  he  took  the  line  from  my  hand,  but  after 
a  throw  or  two  this  gave  way  to  an  ex- 
pression of  pained  inquiry.  At  last  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer. 

** Hain't  found  nothin',  hev  ye?"  he 
asked  kindly. 

"No,"  said  I  with  a  grin;  '^but  I  think 
we  must  have  passed  over  that  wreck  you 
were  talking  about." 

**\Vhy?"  he  demanded  eagerly. 

*'  Why,  because  I  thought  I  saw  a  paint 
smear  on  the  soap,"  said  I,  **and  I  don't 
see  how  it  could  have  got  there  unless  it 
landed  on  her  side." 

Billy  subsided  to  the  deck  in  a  paroxysm 
of  mirth.  Sam  grew  very  red  in  the  face 
and  cursed  softly.  .  I  don't  believe  he  has 
heard  the  last  of  that  yet.  At  any  rate,  he 
never  got  up  the  nerve  to  ask  me  for  the  coin,   j 
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Billy  told  me  afterwards  that  it  was  Sam's 
intention  to  claim  it  since  I  had  brought 
it  up  in  his  watch,  and  then  sell  it  to  me 
as  a  souvenir  for  a  dollar  or  two. 

The  element  which  contributes  most  to 
the  life  of  ease  aboard  a  snapper-fisher  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  cleaning  nor  salt- 
ing down.  Schooners  of  this  type,  which 
because  they  make  long  cruises  are  known 
to  the  craft  as  "  high  flyers,"  carry  bunkers 
filled  with  ice,  where,as  soon  as  there  comes 
a  lull  in  the  fishing,  the  catch  is  quickly 
stowed.  The  decks  are  then  sluiced  with 
water  from  draw-buckets,  after  which  the 
vessel  is  as  clean  and  sweet  as  a  yacht. 
As  the  space  in  the  ice  bunkers  is  limited, 
a  captain  who  has  confidence  in  his  abihty 
to  find  fish  is  not  anxious  to  fill  up  with 
those  of  a  low  grade;  at  any  rate,  not  until 
the  end  of  an  unsuccesful  or  '* broken" 
trip,  when  his  chances  for  getting  over  a 
large  school  of  snappers  is  slight  and  the 
ice  is  dwindling  fast.  Consequently,  we 
did  not  spend  much  time  in  "shackin*." 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  sort  of 
nautical  life  in  which  there  is  found  the 
same  "dolce  far  niente"  existence  which 
one  enjoys  aboard  a  snapper-fisher.    The 


climate  is  delightful,  the  sea  interesting 
and  full  of  marine  life,  and  the  food  ex- 
cellent ;  for  these  fishermen  believe  in  living 
well,  not  knowing  but  that  some  one  of  the 
occasional  hurricanes  that  occur  in  those 
waters  may  cause  this  trip  to  be  their  last. 

Many  of  the  vessels,  with  their  crews, 
that  fish  out  of  Pensacola,  hail  from 
"Down  East,"  and  are  the  identical 
schooners  and  men  who  sail  out  of  Boston, 
Gloucester,  and  other  New  Engknd  ports. 
I  had  noticed  that  beneath  the  name  upon 
our  schooner's  stern,  the  new  port  of  hail, 
"Pensacola,  Fla.,"  failed  to  entirely  con- 
ceal other  dingy  letterings,  among  them  a 
tell-tale  "  Mass."  Captain  Dave  told  me 
her  story. 

"  She  was  a  Boston  vessel,  come  down 
here  five  years  ago,  mean  in'  to  fish  the 
winter  an'  go  no'th  in  the  spring.  She's 
ben  here  ever  since.  Skipper  owned  her; 
a  likely  young  feller  and  engeged  to  be 
married  to  a  little  schoolma'rm  out  Mar- 
blehead  way.  He  got  in  debt  for  his  store 
bill  an'  all,  then  this  Gol-dam  country  tuk 
him  by  the  throat  an'  he  ran  wild.  Mort- 
gaged his  schooner,  then  got  sold  out  and 
finally  went  square-riggin'    on   a  wind- 
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jammin'  lime-juicer.  We  most  of  us  stay. 
Make  one  or  two  good  trips  o^  fish  an* 
blow  the  money,  then  a  broken  trip  or 
two  an*  get  in  debt,  then  git  lazy  an*  keer- 
less  an*  never  go  back.  It*s  poor  pay,  but 
easy  Hvin*.'* 

It  is  not  always  "easy  livin***  however. 

A  few  days  later  we  struck  fish  in  good 
earnest  and  for  three  days  we  worked  as 
it  is  my  fervent  prayer  never  to  work  again. 
My  hands  were  in  a  frightful  condition 
and  for  some  time  afterwards  when  I 
awoke  I  would  have  to  take  each  finger  in 
the  other  hand  and  work  it  into  supple- 
ness again.  We  took,  as  I  remember  it, 
fifteen  hundred  snappers  besides  the  many 
other  fish  which  we  threw  back.  At  any 
rate,  I  know  that  the  haul  was  an  un- 
usually fine  one  and  all  hands  were  con- 
sequently jubilant,  except  perhaps  Captain 
Dave,  who  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  big  difference  between 
fish  in  the  bunkers  when  the  ice  is  getting 
low  and  fish  unloaded  in  good  condition 
at  the  wharves  of  the  Company;  and  I 
noticed  that  as  soon  as  we  were  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  loaded  up,  his  interest  in 
conditions  overhead  was  far  keener  than 
it  had  been  heretofore. 

Up  to  the  time  when  we  were  ready  to 
start  upon  our  homeward  course  the 
weather  had  been  little  short  of  perfect. 


Towards  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of 
our  fishing,  the  wind  got  around  to  the 
southeast  and  it  began  to  thicken  over- 
head. At  the  same  time  the  bites  began 
to  diminish,  for  which  I  do  not  think  that 
I  was  alone  in  returning  heartfelt  thanks, 
as  the  strain  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  all 
hands,  and  Sam  had  grown  so  sluggish  in 
his  actions  as  to  arouse  the  sarcasm  of 
Jim,  the  only  one  of  us  who  had  life 
enough  to  talk  and  fish  at  the  same  time. 

As  the  wind  freshened,  however,  the 
work  grew  less  strenuous,  whether  because 
we  had  hauled  up  all  the  fish  that  were 
down  there,  or  on  account  of  the  easterly 
wind,  I  do  not  know,  but  suspect  the  latter. 
It  seems  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  new-born  breeze  from  any  quarter  could 
affect  a  school  of  fish  hving  forty  fathoms 
beneath  the  surface;  nevertheless  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  in  our  part  of  the 
world,  at  least,  as  far  as  hunting  and  fish- 
ing and  a  good  time  generally  is  concerned, 
nothing  good  ever  yet  came  out  of  an  east 
wind.  It  seems  a  dispensation  provided 
in  the  divine  order  of  things  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  lot  of  selfish  devotees  who 
get  together  and  pray  for  rain  when  I  am 
anxious  for  fair  weather  for  some  sporting 
event. 

In  the  present  case,  while  it  may  have 
been  a  blessing  in  disguise,  this  disguise 
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was  so  complete  that  we  have  never  been 
able  to  penetrate  to  the  blessing  beneath, 
for  it  blew  the  foresail  out  of  us,  smashed 
our  dories  and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  in 
the  sea  which  soon  arose,  our  sadly  melted 
ice  got  adrift  and  bruised  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  fish  for  which  we  had  worked 
so  hard,  impairing  the  market  value  of 
many,  while  some  it  literally  converted 
into  "chum." 

We  had  stopped  fishing  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  turned  to,  to  get  the  fish  below. 
This  would  have  been  necessary  in  any 
case,  as  we  were  working  knee  deep  in 
fish;  a  precarious  job  with  the  heave  com- 
ing in  from  the  east  as  the  forerunner  of  a 


gale,  which,  as  Neddy  predicted,  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  those  that  are  "born  in 
hell  and  bred  in  the  Bahamas."  Now 
and  again  a  man  in  trying  to  keep  his 
balance  would  step  on  a  slimy  fish,  when 
his  feet  would  shoot  from  under  him  and 
he  would  go  down  to  land,  possibly,  on 
something  hard,  probably  on  a  rigid  dor- 
sal-fin or  distended  gill  which  would  slash 
into  the  flesh  and  add  a  new  sore  spot  to 
his  collection.  Of  these,  I  had  the  best 
assortment. 

While  some  of  us  were  stowing  fish, 
others  were  double-reefing  the  foresail, 
which  done,  Captain  Dave  proceeded  to 
pack  on  superfluous  canvas,  although  he 
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knew  that  he  would  probably  have  to  get 
in  again  before  very  long.  Truly  enough, 
before  morning  we  were  hove  to  under  our 
double-reefed  foresail,  which  soon  left  us, 
however,  as  it  had  been  weakened  in  one 
or  two  spots,  where,  when  furled,  some  of 
the  loose  bights  had  caught  a  spark  from 
the  galley  stovepipe,  the  damage  from 
which  we  had  not  had  time  to  repair. 

The  most  interesting  thing  to  me  about 
this  gale  was  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Captain  Dave.  He  was  a 
passionate  man,  with  a  queer  religion  of 
a  negative  character  and  acknowledging 
a  Divine  supervision  which  is  to  be  held 
directly  responsible  for  any  calamity  that 
may  occur.  In  the  present  case,  the  ex- 
quisite satire  of  the  whole  performance, 
which  was  received  by  the  crew  with 
dogged  stoicism,  aroused  him  to  a  perfect 
fury.  To  think  that  this  gale  should  have 
been  held  in  check  until  the  time  of  all 
times  when  we  were  not  only  least  pre- 
pared to  receive  it,  but  also  in  a  position 
to  have  all  of  our  labors  count  for  naught, 
was  a  chastisement  which  he  would  not 
meekly  and  silently  endure.  Toward 
morning,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  wind 
backed  around  ahead,  and  in  the  short 
sling  of  the  choppy  sea  Captain  Dave 
could  fairly  feel  the  hard-earned  dollars 
slipping  through  his  grasp.  He  stood  by 
his  lashed  wheel  and,  shaking  his  clenched 


fist  at  the  flying  scud,  apostrophized  all 
that  lay  beyond  it  in  classic  terms  that 
caused  even  the  atheistic  Neddy  to  quake 
in  his  heelless  bedroom  slippers. 

Rather  to  the  surprise  of  the  rest  of  us, 
who  were  God-fearing  men  while  there 
was  a  gale  blowing,  the  weather  began  to 
moderate  after  the  damage  had  been  done, 
and  a  few  days  later  we  slipped  over  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  passing  a  big 
square-rigger. 

A  day  or  so  later,  after  the  fish  had  been 
weighed  and  valued,  I  scandalized  the 
rest  of  the  complement  by  declining  to 
receive  my  share,  which  was  small  enough, 
thanks  to  the  gale.  Captain  Dave  seemed 
especially  disgusted. 

"  Ye  done  yer  share.  What  the  nation 
did  ye  sign  on  for?"  he  demanded. 

"Just  to  see  how  you  did  it,"  I  answered. 

He  stared  for  a  moment;  then,  as  the 
situation  began  to  permeate  his  gray  mat- 
ter, he  broke  into  forceful  profanity,  at 
which  I  was  surprised,  for  he  was  a  quiet - 
spoken  man  except  when  the  wind  blew. 

"  If  I'd  ha'  known  that,  I  never  would 
ha'  took  ye,"  says  he  finally. 

"I  thought  as  much,  and  that's  the 
reason  you  didn't  know,"  said  I;  **but  if 
I  want  to  go  again  you'll  take  me,  won't 
you  now,  Captain  Dave?" 

He  answered  vigorously  in  the  negative, 
but  just  the  same  I  knew  that  he  would. 
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WHEN  last  winter  the  Montmo- 
rency Park  people,  at  the  fa- 
mous falls  below  Quebec,  de- 
cided to  add  more  live  moose  to  their  herd, 
they  looked  up  Baker.  Baker  had  built  a 
good  share  of  the  railroad  to  Lake  St. 
John,  and  had  afterward  bought  a  great 
chunk  of  the  Laurentide  forest  and  lum- 
bered it.  In  those  days  he  used  to  start 
in  the  morning,  walk  to  Quebec,  twenty 
miles  or  so,  be  back  at  camp  next  morn- 
ing with  $10,000  in  a  bag.  Those  were 
rough  days,  and  people  told  Baker  he  was 
a  fool ;  but  he  was  always  back  next  morn- 
ing. So  when  the  powers  of  the  Park  had 
seen  Baker  and  he  had  agreed  to  catch  the 
new  moose,  they  felt  it  was  as  good  as  done. 
Baker  went  first  to  the  government 
building  in  Quebec  and  got  a  permit  to 
capture  two  animals.  Then  he  ran  up 
the  line  toward  Lake  St.  John.  He 
jumped  off  the  train  once  or  twice  and 
asked  the  conductor  to  wait  while  he  in- 
quired for  Joe  and  Gregoir.  Joe  was 
trapping  somewhere  west  of  Lake  Edward. 
Gregoir  was  making  a  tour  of  the  Lauren- 
tide  Park,  with  blanket,  ax,  and  dog  sled. 
He  was  a  government  guardian.  Joe  was 
bom  on  the  Montagnais  reserve  at  Lake 
St.  John  and  spoke  Montagnais,  English 
and  French.  Gregoir  was  a  Mickmac 
from  the  other  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  equally  linguistic.     Baker  knew  every 


Indian  and  breed  between  Quebec  and 
Lake  St.  John,  and  he  wanted  these  two. 
Joe  could  carry  three  hundred  pounds  on 
a  tolerable  portage.  He  had  lassooed  a 
bull  moose  once,  from  the  bow  of  Baker's 
launch,  and  had  had  the  launch  pulled  high 
and  dry  up  the  beach.  Gregoir  had  fol- 
lowed the  bad  breed.  Bill  LaChance,  who 
invaded  the  Laurentide  Park  to  hunt, 
vowing  to  kill  any  guardian  who  followed. 
Gregoir  had  led  him  meekly  out. 

When  Baker  had  found  Joe  and  Gregoir 
he  wrote  the  powers  that  the  moose  would 
be  in  the  Park  about  March  twenty-fifth. 

Joe  and  Gregoir  packed  their  outfit  on 
two  dog  sleighs  and  went  fourteen  miles 
down  Lake  Edward.  There  they  made 
camp.  Next  day  they  started  westward 
along  the  line  of  a  little  stream  which  con- 
nects a  number  of  tiny  lakes  whose  head- 
waters are  near  the  St.  Maurice  watershed. 
They  could  see  nothing  of  the  stream,  for 
that  was  way  down  under  the  snow.  But 
here  and  there  was  a  beaver  meadow  with 
a  dam,  perhaps,  and  a  cabane  or  two.  And 
on  the  meadow  were  bushes.  About  a 
mile  below  the  camp  they  noticed  that  the 
tops  of  the  bushes  had  been  bitten  off. 
This  meant  a  moose  had  been  eating  here 
after  snowfall.  Joe  and  Gregoir  did  not 
stop  to  reason  over  this.  The  whole  thing 
was  so  much  second  nature  that  it  left  no 
room  for  reasoning.   If  they  had-teasoned- 
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the  process  would  have  been  somewhat 
like  this:  "The  moose  were  here  when 
the  first  snows  came.  To  yard  they  went 
to  some  level  place  on  the  highest  ground 


and  getting  to  leeward  of  a  mountain,  pro- 
ceed to  work  upward  just  as  quietly  as 
snowshoes  on  soft  snow  would  permit. 
Sometimes  Joe  would  call  on  a  birch-bark 


I'eeling  Off  ihc  Birch  Bark  for  the  Moose-Calling  Horn. 


hereabouts.     If    we    explore 
ground  we  shall  find  them." 

There  were  mountains  on  right  and 
left,  and  mountains  straight  ahead.  Joe 
and  Gregoir  would  set  out  in  the  morning, 


the  high  horn,  and  the  strange,  low  forest  note 
would  break  the  winter  stillness.  Joe  did 
not  hope  to  call  the  moose  at  that  sea- 
son, nor  did  he  want  to.  He  merely 
hoped  to  calm  them  in  case  the^  might , 
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hear  alarming  sounds  coming  up  from 
leeward. 

At  night  they  would  go  back  to  camp, 
boil  tea,  fry  fat  pork,  and,  maybe,  make 
bread  in  the  frying  pan  for  the  next  day. 
Then  they  would  lie  down  on  their  bed  of 
boughs  and  blankets,  and  the  wind  among 
the  hemlocks  and  birches  outside  would 
croon  them  to  sleep. 

One  day  they  were  working  up  toward 
the  top  of  a  ridge  that  rises  higher  than 
the  rest,  watching  and  listening,  when  they 
came  to  a  path  in  the  snow.  It  was  well 
worn  by  moose  feet.  It  ran  among  the 
overhanging  fir  trees,  whose  branches  had 
been  eaten  as  high  up  as  a  moose  can 
reach.  The  path  branched  and  branched 
and  crossed  itself,  and  some  places  spread 
out  till  it  was  no  path  at  all,  but  a  trodden 
plot.  Joe  and  Gregoir  went  no  farther. 
This  was  the  yard.  Somewhere,  within 
a  few  rods,  were  the  moose. 

Next  day  Baker  received  a  telegram 
from  Rolle,  at  Lake  Edward.  It  said  Joe 
and  Gregoir  had  found  a  yard  containing 
a  bull,  a  cow  and  a  yearling  calf. 

Baker  ran  up  the  railroad  again.  He 
went  down  Lake  Edward  and  climbed  the 
mountain.  He  spent  half  a  day  getting  a 
look  at  the  moose,  and  then  told  Joe  and 
Gregoir  to  look  for  another  yard.  These 
moose  were  too  small.  A  week  later  he 
got  another  telegram  saying  another  yard 
had  been  found.  It  contained  a  ver\'  big 
bull,  a  fair-sized  cow  and  two  calves. 

This  was  near  the  first  of  March.  Al- 
ready signs  of  spring  were  in  the  air,  but 
spring  is  backward  in  the  Laurentides, 
and  the  real  lady  would  not  be  on  hand 
for  two  weeks  more.  Then  the  sun  would 
melt  the  surface  of  the  snow.  The  cold 
of  night  would  turn  it  to  crust,  which 
makes  very  good  running  for  men  on  snow- 
shoes,  but  will  not  hold  a  moose  at  all. 
And  when  the  big  animal  breaks  through, 
he  has  such  a  hard  time  lifting  his  feet 
again  that  he  soon  gives  up  and  stops. 

Baker  sent  notes  to  some  of  his  sports- 
men friends,  and  a  telegram  to  Mente  and 
me;  so  one  day  we  started  north,  wonder- 
ing if  there  could  possibly  be  as  much  as  a 
snowball  left  in  the  Laurentides  at  that 
late  season. 

Going  into  the  woods  in  spring  is  a 
different   matter  from   taking  the  same 


journey  in  winter.  The  snow  is  melting, 
and  the  lakes,  on  whose  surface  you  found 
such  excellent  going  earlier,  have  a  gener- 
ous layer  of  water  over  the  ice.  Then, 
too,  the  snow  is  melting  during  a  good  part 
of  the  day,  and  if  there  is  anything  more 
like  ball  and  chain  punishment  than 
traveling  when  the  wet  snow  sticks  to  your 
snowshoes,  and  pulls  your  toes  down  with 
a  leaden  weight,  and  sets  the  tendons 
stretching  till  you  can  imagine  you  hear 
them  creak,  I  hope  never  to  see  it.  The 
moccasins  you  found  so  light  and  good 
on  dry  winter  snow,  are  as  useless  as  rags, 
and  must  be  replaced  by  others  of  oil- 
tanned  leather  with  more  leg  to  them. 
Then  some  of  us  had  brought  "shanty" 
shoes,  and  some  "club"  shoes.  Baker 
made  us  throw  these  away  and  get  shoes 
whose  lacings  would  not  stretch  when  wet. 
Then,  at  Lake  Edward  station,  he  loaded 
us  on  sleighs — not  dog  sleighs,  but  the  un- 
picturesque  things  that  a  single  horse 
draws — and  proceeded  to  haul  us  over 
thirteen  miles  of  ice,  through  slush  and 
water,  to  the  camp  Joe  and  Gregoir  had 
made  where  the  big  lake  comes  closest  to 
the  moose  yard. 

When  we  reached  camp  Joe  and  Gregoir 
were  so  angry  they  talked  both  at  once  in 
English,  French,  Montagnais  and  Mick- 
mac.  After  a  while  Baker,  who  puzzled 
their  anger  out,  explained  to  the  rest  of  us. 
That  day  they  had  started  for  the  yard  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  moose  before  our 
raid.  The  moose  were  gone.  But  there 
were  tracks  made  by  round  snowshoes. 
Joe  and  Gregoir  followed  these,  and  saw 
that  the  bull  had  been  slaughtered. 

Now  it  would  seem  to  the  city  man  that 
to  avoid  detection  for  a  crime  done  in  the 
woods  of  the  endless  North  would  be  a 
simple  matter.  But  Joe  and  Gregoir 
knew  there  were  only  two  trappers  in  this 
region,  and  that  they  wore  round  snow- 
shoes.  These  were  Old  Thoma  Trem- 
blay  and  his  helper.  Baker  had  seen 
Thoma  on  his  first  visit,  and  had  drunk 
tea  at  his  camp.  He  had  told  Thoma 
what  he  came  for,  and  Thoma  had  com- 
plained that  rich  men  can  go  to  the  woods, 
with  the  government's  connivance,  and 
take  moose  when  they  please,  while  poor 
trappers  who  live  off  the  forest  can  not. 
"C^est  tout  pour  le  riche;  c'est  tout  pour 
le  riche y^^  said  Thoma  o\  er  and  over  again. 
And  Thoma  had  looked  so  angrv^bout  it  j 
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that  Baker  had  mentioned  the  matter  to 
Joe  and  Gregoir. 

The  year  before  Thoma  had  taken  two 
live  moose,  without  a  permit,  for  a  hotel 
man  out  on  the  railroad — and  the  hotel 
man  and  Thoma  had  both  paid  fines. 

Joe  and  Gregoir  never  bothered  to 
follow  the  round  snowshoe  tracks.  They 
took  their  own  back  trail  until  they  came 
to  a  little  lake  which  winds  off  toward  the 
south.  They  walked  down  this  to  the 
camp  of  Thoma,  and  there  they  found  the 
two  men  eating  moose.  There  were  no 
loud  threats  and  no  theatrical  effects. 
They  walked  into  the  tent  and  Thoma 
asked  them  to  be  seated.  They  said 
they  had  found  where  he  had  killed  the 
moose.    Thoma   said   he  guessed   there 


was  no  use  denying  it,  and,  with  the  hos- 
pitality of  Montagnais  and  Frenchman 
combined,  asked  his  pursuers  to  have  a 
steak.  Being  hungry  they  ate,  drank  tea, 
and  went  their  way. 

Now  the  men  who  live  in  the  same  part 
of  the  bush  are  sure  to  have  eaten  each 
other's  bread  and  salt,  and  to  have  shared 
one  another's  tea.  Gregoir  and  Old 
Thoma  had  hunted  together.  So  had 
Thoma  and  Baker.  Such  things  breed 
love  as  much  as  law  breaking  breeds  hate. 
Gregoir  asked  what  he  should  do.  Baker 
asked  what  he  had  sworn  to  do  when  he 
took  the  oath  as  guardian.  Next  day 
Gregoir  went  over  to  Thoma's  camp.  He 
said  Thoma  and  his  helper  must  go  with 
him.    They  asked  him  to  have  a  cup  of 


Calling  the  Moose. 


tea  and  a  piece  of  moose  meat.  He  drank 
and  ate,  and  then  they  started  on  foot  for 
the  railroiid.  When  we  were  coming  out 
of  the  woods  we  met  Thoma  in  Quebec. 
He  had  been  fined  fifty  dollars  and  costs. 
He  shook  his  old  white  head  and  growled, 
''Cest  tout  pour  le  richer 

Since  there  was  no  getting  our  big  bull 
we  decided  to  take  the  cow.  Joe  and 
Gregoir  had  located  her  and  she  was  un- 
harmed. We  would  start  next  morning. 
But  while  we  lay  in  the  tent  that  night,  we 
heard  the  sound  that  no  woodsman  rel- 
ishes when  a  hard  day's  work  is  ahead — 
the  patter  of  rain.  The  wind  had  changed. 
Next  day  we  sat  in  the  tent.  The  snow 
was  soft.     There  was  no  use  trying  to 


catch  moose  this  weather;  the  animals 
could  run  a  great  deal  faster  and  farther 
than  we.  We  must  wait  for  a  crust.  It 
rained  next  day,  too,  and  the  next.  Then 
at  night  the  sky  cleared  and  the  snow 
hardened,  and  we  told  each  other  that  now 
we  would  catch  our  moose. 

We  had  hardly  got  to  sleep  when  some- 
body shouted,  then  someone  else,  and  then 
came  a  jabbering  of  French  patois,  and 
we  looked  out  of  the  tent  to  see  the  cook's 
fire  burning  brightly,  and  about  it  what 
looked  like  the  ghosts  of  some  old  fur 
brigade.  Bearded  men  in  slouch  hats 
and  onetime  red  sashes  and  comical  look- 
ing hottes  sauvage  stood  about  the  fire, 
warming  their  hands  or  eating  hunks  of 
bread  and  meat,  and  drinking  tea.     Thly> 


We  li.ul  to  ihrow  down  brush  to  Iwar  up  our  snowshm's. 


had  come  from  a  lumber  camp  three  miles 
down  the  lake  to  help  us  bring  out  the 
moose.     Now  we  all  turned  out,  and  ate 


and  drank,  and  put  on  our  snowshoes. 
The  men  from  the  camp  left  before  us,  ten 
of  them  pulling  and  tugging  at  a  long 


A  Drink  from  the  I^ke. 
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narrow  sled.  Horses  cannot  go  beyond 
this  p>oint,  and  the  captured  moose  must 
come  out  by  man  power.  Then  the  rest 
of  us  followed.  We  passed  the  men  at  the 
sled,  with  Joe  and  Baker  in  the  lead,  fol- 
lowed across  the  beaver  meadows,  along 
the  hidden  stream,  into  the  spruce  forest, 
across  three  little  lakes,  and  upon  a  fourth. 
It  was  daylight  now.  The  sportsmen, 
whose  muscles  had  softened  since  last  fa  IPs 


a  question  of  a  short  time  until  the  moose 
tired  of  clambering  through  the  crust  and 
stopped. 

Now  I  wish  I  could  tell  how  moose  in- 
variably act  when  men  rush  upon  them  in 
the  woods.  But  I  can  not.  The  Indians 
told  tales  of  their  fierceness,  but,  when 
questioned,  proved  to  be  relating  mainly 
what  somebody's  grandfather  had  told 
somebodv's  father.     The  wav  this  moose 


Slipping  a  Noose  Around  the  Neck  of  the  Captive  Mw^sc. 


hunt,  were  convinced  that  we  had  come  a 
full  day's  march  already.  Baker  guessed 
the  distance  at  six  miles  and  Joe  at  seven. 
Baker  was  probably  about  right. 

We  crossed  the  lake  in  our  moccasins, 
and  as  we  stopped  at  the  farther  shore  to 
again  put  on  snowshoes.  Baker  told  us 
to  keep  quiet.  He  pointed  up  an  inlet, 
and  said  that  not  over  four  hundred  yards 
away  was  our  moose.  We  would  come 
up  with  her,  then  she  would  run.  We 
would  run  after,  and  it  would  be  merely 


acted  was  a  decided  disappointment  to 
one  looking  for  excitement.  The  term 
"running,''  too,  as  used  here  was  mainly 
a  complimentary  one;  for,  when  it  was  all 
over,  everybody  admitted  that  it  had  been 
only  a  fast  walk,  and  Baker  assured  us  that 
that  is  all  the  term  means  in  the  Lauren- 
tides.  There  is  hill  and  rock,  and  ridge 
and  gully.  There  are  thickets  (i  spruce 
and  briars,  and  nasty  h'ttle  bushes  that 
grow  just  high  enough  to  catch  your  shins. 
To  go   more   than   four   miles  an   houtp 
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through  this,  on  the  trail  of  a  moose,  was 
admittedly  a  thing  unheard  of. 

We  followed  the  inlet,  and  came  upon 
moose  tracks.  They  were  fresh,  and  the 
broken  crust  told  of  the  frantic  endeavors 
of  a  badly  frightened  animal.  It  had 
heard  us,  then,  and  had  gone  without  our 
catching  a  glimpse.  But  this  was  part  of 
the  programme.  We  followed,  trying  to 
run,  at  first,  then  dropping  to  a  fast  walk, 
while  briars  tore  our  clothes  and  scratched 
our  hands  and  faces;  and  every  now  and 
then  someone's  shoe  caught,  and  someone 
went  sprawling,  probably  to  break  through 
the  crust  and  to  wallow  like  a  turtle  in  an 
effort  to  regain  his  feet.  But  when  we 
looked  at  the  moose  tracks  we  knew  our 
game  was  fighting  that  same  battle  at  every 
jump.  Maybe  it  was  half  a  mile,  but  I 
think  not  more  than  a  quarter,  when  we 
heard  a  thrashing  in  the  crust  ahead. 
Then  the  noise  stopped,  and  there,  in  front 
of  us,  tired  out  and  helpless,  was  a  big 
animal  with  the  agony  of  fear  in  its  eyes. 
It  made  no  effort  to  get  away  as  we  came 
up.  It  was  as  though  it  knew  there  was 
no  use  continuing  the  struggle. 

And  now  we  approached,  guardedly, 
each  mindful  of  what  he  would  do  when 
the  animal  raised  on  its  hind  feet  to  strike. 
Joe  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  appear 
to  worry  over  what  the  moose  colild  do. 
He  walked  carelessly  to  its  side,  patted  it 
on  the  back,  and  said,  "  Nice  ole  cow." 
But  the  moose  did  not  rear.  Joe  put  a 
slip-noose  over  its  neck,  but  the  moose 
never  stirred.  Then  we  waited  for  the 
men  with  the  sled.  Maybe  our  teaptive 
had  grown  too  desperate  to  care.  Maybe 
she  had  learned  that  we  were  not  after  her 
life.  At  any  rate,  when  Baker  broke  off 
a  handful  of  twigs  and  offered  them,  she 
opened  her  mouth  and  began  to  munch  as 
cheerfully  as  you  please. 

To  catch  the  moose  was  not  by  any 
means  the  biggest  part  of  our  undertak- 
ing. 

Here  we  were,  something  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  the  railroad.  From 
our  camp  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
haul  the  animal  out  by  horse,  but  to  get  it 
through  the  woods  and  over  the  ridges  to 
camp  was  another  matter.  The  snow  was 
tramped  down  about  the  animal.  Then 
big,  wide  leather  straps  with  rings  in  them 
were  put  about  each  ankle.    Then  bands 


of  the  heaviest  canvas  were  wrapped  about 
the  body  and  buckled.  The  legs  were 
tied  together,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
rearing.  Then  the  sled  was  covered  with 
coarse  sacking  and  the  moose  rolled  on 
the  sled.  More  sacking  was  wrapped 
about  it  so  there  could  be  no  chaffing  by 
ropes  and  straps;  and  then  ten  lumber- 
men took  hold  of  the  rope  and  two  or 
three  pushed  with  poles  from  behind, 
while  all  shouted  together,  ^'En^yeZj 
en^yez"  (envoyez)  and  the  sled  with  its 
load  for  the  Park  moved.  It  came  down 
the  first  lake,  where  ever\'body  stopped  to 
drink  tea  and  eat  bread;  and  the  moose 
was  untied  that  it  might  stretch  its  legs  and 
rest.  The  day  had  turned  warm,  and  the 
crust  was  gone  now.  The  clouds  had 
come  again,  and  the  rain  started.  The 
fire  under  the  tea  pail  sputtered,  and  the 
men  huddled  as  close  as  they  could.  Then 
we  started  again  for  the  long  afternoon, 
still  shouting,  "  En'yez,  en'yez,''^  and  when 
we  reached  the  top  of  a  ridge  and  the  sled 
going  down  threatened  to  strike  the  trees 
and  injure  its  burden.  Baker  sometimes 
mixed  English  and  French  with,  "Whoa, 
arret,  a  minute."  When  the  liills  were 
steep  it  came  to  a  matter  of  straining  ever>' 
muscle  and  tugging  till  the  sled  gained  a 
few  rods,  then  stopping  while  all  hands 
panted.  When  it  came  to  a  stream  whose 
waters  were  here  and  there  eating  their 
way  out  through  the  snow  covering,  the 
men  squatted  on  their  snowshoes  to  drink 
from  their  hats,  and  then  built  bridges  by 
throwing  brush  and  poles  and  saplings  on 
the  snow  to  bear  up  the  snowshoes  and 
sled  runners. 

It  was  dark  the  night  we  came  in  sight 
of  camp.  Bill  BouUie  was  there,  and  the 
tea  was  hot,  and  the  stew  was  ready,  and 
the  little  stove  was  glowing,  and  there*was 
fresh-baked  bread,  and  marmalade  to  eat 
on  it. 

Next  day  the  moose  was  on  the  train 
bound  for  Quebec. 

Baker  stayed  at  Lake  Edward.  He  had 
said  he  would  have  two  moose  in  Mont- 
morency Park  by  March  twenty-fifth. 
Here  was  only  one.  Later  I  had  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  sportsmen  of  the  party. 
It  was  dated  March  twenty-fifth. 

"Baker  brought  in  another  moose  to- 
day," it  read.  Or\r\n\o 
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TO  the  unknown  south,  across  the 
mighty  steppes  to  Vladikavkaz 
nestling  below  the  snow-cloaked 
mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  a  world  of 
history  and  romance,  lies  our  route;  and 
within  two  days  we  are  in  real  Russia, 
the  Russia  untouched  by  foreign  influence. 


butter  ball,  so  thickly  was  his  long  coat 
padded.  The  carriage  was  not  unlike  a 
miniature  victoria,  and,  in  the  Russian 
fashion  for  long  journeys,  drawn  by  three 
horses  abreast.  After  hours  of  travel 
over  a  poor  road,  through  a  rolling 
country  dotted  with  herds  of  horses  and 


A  Caucasian  Beauty. 


Russian  equipages  are  justly  famed; 
the  horseflesh,  the  carriages,  the  method  of 
harnessing  is  ideal  for  the  work  required. 
Our  host's  "esvochic,"  with  his  round 
summer  cap  of  dark  cloth  encircled  by  a 
row  of  peacock  feathers,  the  special  em- 
blem  of   the    post-driver,    resembled    a 


cattle  and  straw-thatched  huts,  before 
which  peasants  were  busy  with  hand- 
flails,  we  see  the  lights  of  our  host's  an- 
cestral domain. 

Unexpectedly  one  finds  here  in  the  wilds 
of  Russia  a  coterie  of  refined,  charming 
people.      The    women    intelligent,    welljp 


A  Russian  Village  Along  Our  Route. 


educated,  some  of  them  speaking  four  or 
five  languages,  and  many  of  them  ex- 
cellent musicians;  the  men,  mostly  officers 
or  titled  dignitaries  of  one  branch  of  the 
government  or  another,  for  nearly  every 
man  of  position  in  Russia  is  connected 
with  the  government.  The  bureaucracy 
and  the  army  constitute  the  nobility. 
House  parties,  merry  informal  dances 
and   musical    matinees,  are  some  of  the 


features  which  tend  to  make  the  life  of  a 
great  land  proprietor  in  Russia  pleasant 
in  the  summer.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
attendent  duties  and  trials  are  severe, 
with  crops  to  be  planted  and  reaped  by 
methods  more  or  less  old-fashioned, 
although  American  harvesting  machinery 
is  now  being  introduced  very  extensively. 
Northward,  southward,  eastward,  west- 
ward have  grown  the  dominions  of  the 


Tifl is— Center  of  the  Worl^. 
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Type  of  Traveling  Carriage  in  "  Little  Russia/ 


great  white  "Tsar."  Not  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Grand 
Dukes  of  Muscovy,  are  yet  to  be  seen 
remains  of  beacon  mounds  where  warn- 
ing fires  against  the  raids  of  the  Tartars 
were  burned  not  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  the  Tartars  are  the  faithful  Cossacks 
of  the  Empire  of  to-day. 
Ten  decades  and  more  it  took,  but  the 


southern  boundary  of  Russia  to-day  is 
marked  only  by  the  hoary  head  of  Mt. 
Ararat,  seven  hundred  versts*  to  the  south 
of  Vladikavkaz  as  flies  the  gray-winged 
crow. 

Alighting  from  the  train  at  Breslau,  one 
sees  men  in  huge  sheepskin  hats,  high  boots, 
and  waistcoats  of  bright  color  with  mili- 
tary collar,  a  clean  coat  neatly  girdled  by  a 

♦  A  verst  is  VWj  of  an  £n]i|^lish  mile. 


The  Military  Koad  Over  the  Caucasus. 
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Russian  Peasant. 

fancy  belt  of  silver,  through  which  are 
thrust  highly  decorated  Caucasian  dag- 
gers, and  silver-worked  cartridge  boxes 
attached  in  rows  on  the  breast — a  martial 
costume,  well  fitted  to  the  country  and  to 
the  handsome,  bearded  men  that  wear  it. 
Perchance  a  rifle  is  swinging  over  one 


shoulder,  with  a  long  black  mantle,  huge 
and  hairy,  and  a  rain  hood  of  camel's  hair 
suspended  about  the  neck  or  thrown  over 
the  huge  hat. 

To  read  the  London  papers,  one  would 
think  this  spot  a  mountain  village  at  the 
mercy  of  brigands.  As  for  such  gentry, 
they  do  not  exist.  This  town  has  forty- 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  several  good 
hotels,  not  to  mention  a  l>eautiful  recrea- 
tion and  amusement  park,  and  derives  its 
name,  "  Queen  of  the  Caucasus,"  from  its 
importance  and  situation  at  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  the  famous  military  route 
known  as  the  Georgia  road.* 

One  calls  at  the  road  office,  inspects 
Narious  types  of  carriages,  selects  perhaps 
a  kind  of  landau  or  victoria,  and  sees  his 
horses  being  shod  in  Caucasian  fashion, 
swung  off  the  ground  in  a  sling,  with  each 
leg  strapped  to  a  post.  The  ticket  to  be 
inspected  at  intervals  along  the  road  is 
I)urchased;  bags — trunks  are  unhandy 
property — strapped  on;  and  with  reky 
driver,  and  the  essential  "conducteur" 
giving  a  farewell  call  on  his  bugle,  our 
sturdy  team  of  four  black  stallions  abreast 
swings  us  gaylyup  the  roughly  paved  street, 
over  the  ancient  bridge  of  the  foaming 
Terek,  toward  the  nearing  mountains 
whose  snow-capi>ed  peaks  rise  pile  upon 

*  *'  The  tariff  is  four  cents  (a  kopecks)  per  verst.  The 
distance  is  201  versts  (132  miles) :  i.e.  a  carriai^e  for  two 
with  four  horses,  tips  included,  about  thirty  dollars.*' 


A  Ferry  Boat. 
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pile  toward  the  south.  At  eight  miles  is 
Balta,  the  first  relay  station;  then  Lars, 
eleven  miles  farther;  and  five  miles  be- 
yond, cut  deep  in  the  mountains,  are  the 
"Caucasian  Gates"  of  Pliny,  the  world- 
famed  Dariel  Pass,  with  precipitous  peaks 
of  the  rocks  rising  5,000  feet  above  us, 
and  the  Terek  rushing  before  us,  lashed 
into  a  fury.  What  a  setting  for  this  the 
most  celebrated  highway  of  history,  the 
passageway  of  nations!  Forty  millions 
of  rubles  have  the  Russians  spent  on  this 


round  the  curve  two  huge  hooded  wagons 
of  the  Imperial  Post,  with  yelling  drivers 
and  leaping  horses,  rush  by  us,  cringing 
towards  the  inner  side  of  the  way. 

A  gradual  descent  of  a  few  versts  brings 
us  in  sight  of  the  low-lying  barrack-like 
Post  Station  of  Kasbek,  with  its  long  rows 
of  stables.  Emerging  from  a  little  plateau, 
sharply  defined  against  the  setting  sun, 
rises  the  towering  form  of  Mt.  Kasbek, 
to  a  jagged  spike-like  crown  of  rocks.* 

This  is  the  principal  station  of  the  road, 


The  Russian  Method  of  Shoeing  Horses  and  Oxen. 


road  to  protect  it  from  avalanche  and 
flood.  In  '77  it  was  the  main  road  for 
the  advance  of  troops  and  supplies  against 
the  Turks,  when  the  Turkish  frontier  was 
drawn  in  many  a  long  mile.  Thousands — 
even  hundreds  of  thousands — of  fat- tailed 
sheep  cover  the  mountain  slopes. 

Hundreds  of  feet  above  the  river  winds 
the  road,  cut  in  the  Hving  rock.  The  rain 
of  the  previous  night  has  detached  huge 
boulders,  which  lie  strewn  along  the  road, 
pleasant  little  reminders  of  the  overhang- 
ing ledges  above.     With  a  trumpet  blast, 


furnishing  good  accommodations,  with 
excellent  food;  as  always  in  Russia, one 
gets  delicious  "zakouski,"  smoked  fish, 
caviare,  fresh  cheese,  brown  bread,  butter 
and  the  best  tea  in  the  world. 

The  night  is  spent  here,  and  in  the 
early  morning,  with  the  fever  for  a  first 
view  of  Asian  soil,  we  are  on  our  way, 
leaving  behind,  rosy  in  the  morning  light, 
the  Kasbek,  with  its  huge  black  side,  to 

*  Kasbek,  16.546  feet,  and  Elbruz.  1S.4JO  feet,  were 
first  climbed   by  the  Enjflishmcn  Freshhcld,  Tucker 


and  Moore  in  1868. 
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which,  so  the  legend  runs,  Prometheus 
was  chained.  A  long  stretch  of  seventeen 
versts,  and  at  Kobi  we  change  our  team  of 
two  chestnuts,  a  piebald  and  a  roan,  for 
four  strong  blacks.  On  we  go,  by  an  inn 
where  a  crowd  of  mountaineers,  invariably 
clad  in  the  national  costume,  stand  hag- 
gling. The  air  grows  colder;  to  right,  to 
left,  stand  the  mountains,  glistening  in 
their  mantle  of  newly  fallen  snow,  defined 
against  the  azure  blue  of  the  heavens. 

Snowshed  after  snowshed  is  passed, 
with  engineer  forces  busily  preparing  them 
against  the  coming  winter. 

Before  us  on  an  eminence  stands  a  gran- 
ite cross  raised  in  days  of  old,  the  highest 
point  of  the  pass — where  Asia  begins  and 
Europe  ends — 8,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Our  carriage  comes  to  a  halt,  two  horses 
are  detached,  and  downward  toward  the 
mystic  valley  of  Georgia  we  start.  Our 
horses  break  into  a  run.  Twenty-seven 
hundred  feet,  almost  beneath  us,  a  narrow, 
winding  river  flows  through  a  fertile  val- 
ley; the  hillsides  are  parti -colored  with 
the  varied  crops,  and  higher  up  white 
specks  of  sheep  dot  the  mountain  slopes 
— the  promised  southland! 

Ananour  at  last!  A  dehcious  steak,  a 
glass  of  tea,  and  with  a  fresh  team  we 
again  begin  our  breakneck  descent.  At 
Milety  we  spend  the  night,  and  then,  fol- 
lowing the  impetuous  course  of  the  White 
Aragva,  past  ruin  after  ruin,  still  descend- 
ing, until — Tiflis,  centre  of  the  world — 
the  modern  Babel,  with  its  seventy  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  and  types  of  every 
nation  and  race.  Here  in  the  valley  of 
the  Kura,  midway  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas,  is  the  meeting  place  of  all 
roads  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to 
south.  Dominated  by  overhanging  hills, 
capped  by  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  Persian 
Citadel,  the  two  quarters  of  the  town 
hang  over  the  sharply  cut  banks  of  the 
Kura.  Tiflis  presents  the  most  remark- 
able extremes  of  perhaps  any  town  in  the 
world,  both  as  a  town  and  as  to  its  inhabi- 
tants, who,  clad  in  their  native  costumes — 
and  such  costumes  they  are — make  every 
moment  of  the  visit  to  this  strange  city  a 
moment  of  interest. 

East  of  Tiflis,  a  night's  journey,  lies 
Baku  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  with 
its  wealth  of  oil-fields;  to  the  south  lie  the 
boundaries  of  Persia  and  Turkey;  but 
a  few  hours  away  the  wonderful  ruins  of 


the  ancient  Armenian  capital;  also  Kars, 
where  the  Turks  made  their  most  stubborn 
resistance,  and  where,  in  the  next  advance 
of  the  mighty  Empire  of  the  North,  wiU  be 
the  basis  of  operation  against  the  frontiers 
of  the  "Sick  Man." 

Westward  lies  our  route  by  rail,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Kura,  past  the  ruins  of  the 
proud  capital  of  the  princes  of  Georgia — 
comparable  to  the  ruins  of  the  Rhine.  Oc- 
casionally one  can  see  holes  cut  deep  in  the 
side  of  a  cliff  where  early  Christians  took 
refuge.  On  the  hillsides  Russian  troops 
are  manoeuvering;  beyond  in  the  broad 
valley  eight  yoke  of  oxen,  attached  to  a 
wooden  plow  with  small  wheels,  scratch 
the  black  earth  in  shallow  furrows. 

Passing  through  a  long  tunnel,  the  train 
emerges  on  the  other  side  of  the  watershed 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  Rion — the 
ancient  valley  of  the  Phasis,  the  river 
Jason  navigated  in  search  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  The  aspect  of  the  people  is  quite 
different  here.  A  loose  sort  of  turban  is 
the  head-dress,  and  the  women  are  notice- 
ably beautiful.  But  the  customs  are  even 
more  primitive  than  in  the  Caucasus. 
Solid- wheeled  carts  are  in  general  use; 
roads  are  apparently  unknown,  and  sturdy 
oxen,  resembling  the  Indian  water  buffalo 
in  appearance,  drag  the  clumsy  vehicles 
along  the  trails. 

Here  and  there  we  stop  at  a  station. 
Wild-looking  children  offer  chestnuts  and 
grapes  for  sale.  There  is  a  dugout  on  the 
river,  and  in  the  fields  red  goats  with 
mouflon-shaped  horns,  and  pigs,  from 
their  appearance  but  a  few  generations 
removed  from  the  wild  boar.  The  grade 
of  the  road  becomes  less  steep  and  before 
us  lies  the  maize  fields  of  the  lower  val- 
ley— the  com  fields  from  which,  in  the  days 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  hundreds  of  vessels 
were  supplied  at  Poti,  the  river's  mouth. 
Through  this  valley  mile  after  mile  we 
pass  until,  after  a  run  of  some  ten  hours 
from  Tiflis,  we  arrive  at  Batum,  nestling 
in  the  lee  of  great  hills,  from  where  the 
steamer  can  be  taken  by  the  southern 
route  for  Trebizond  and  Constantinople, 
or  by  the  northern  route  for  Novorissisk, 
the  Crimea  and  Odessa. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  tourist  in 
search  of  new  fields  is  so  little  encountered 
in  these  the  most  interesting  of  lands, 
untouched  by  contact  with  the  outer 
world.  ^  J 
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Dick  jumped  forward  and  snatched  aside  ihe  opening  into  the  wigwam—"  Not  at  home/'  said  he. 
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THE  TRAIL  OF  JINGOSS 
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XXI 

SOME  time  during  the  night  May-may- 
gwdn  rejoined  them.  Sam  was 
awakened  by  the  demonstrations  of 
the  dogs,  at  first  hostile,  then  friendly  with 
recognition.  He  leaped  to  his  feet,  startled 
at  tl^  apparition  of  a  human  figure.  Dick 
sat  up  alert  at  once.  The  fire  had  almost 
died,  but  between  the  glow  of  its  embers 
and  the  light  of  the  aurora  sifted  through 
the  trees  ^ey  noade  her  out. 

"Oh,  for  God's  saker  snarled  Dick, 
and  lay  back  again  in  his  blankets,  but  in 
a  moment  resumed  his  sitting  position. 
"She  made  her  choice,"  he  proffered 
vehemently ; "  make  her  stick  to  it.  Make 
her  stick  to  it.  She  can't  change  her  mind 
every  other  second  like  this,  and  we  don't 
need  her." 

But  Sam,  piling  dry  wood  on  the  fire, 
looked  in  her  face. 

"Shut  up,  Dick,"  he  commanded 
sharply.    "Something  in  this." 

The  young  man  stared  at  his  companion 
an  enigmatical  instant,  hesitating  as  to  his 
reply. 

"  Oh,  all  right,"  he  replied  at  last  with 
ostentatious  indifference.  "I  don't  give 
a  damn.  Don't  sit  up  too  late  with  the 
young  lady.  Good  night!"  He  disap- 
peared beneath  his  coverings,  plainly  dis- 
gruntled, as,  for  a  greater  or  less  period  of 
time,  he  always  was  when  even  the  leasl 
of  his  plans  or  points  of  view  required 
readjustment. 

Sam  boiled  tea,  roasted  a  caribou  steak, 
knelt  and  removed  the  girl's  damp  foot- 
gear and  replaced  it  with  fresh.  Then  he 
held  the  cup  to  her  lips,  cut  the  tough  meat 
for  her  with  his  hunting  knife,  even  fed  her 
as  though  she  were  a  child.  He  piled 
more  wood  on  the  fire,  he  wrapped  about 
her  shoulders  one  of  the  blankets  with  the 


hare-skin  lining.  Finally,  when  nothing 
more  remained  to  be  done,  he  lit  his  pipe 
and  squatted  on  his  heels  close  to  her,  lend- 
ing her  mood  the  sympathy  of  human 
silence. 

She  drank  her  tea,  swallowed  the  food, 
permitted  the  change  of  her  foot-gear,  bent 
her  shoulders  to  the  blanket,  aU  without 
the  appearance  of  consciousness.  The 
comers  of  her  lips  were  bent  firmly  down- 
ward. Her  eyes,  fixed  and  exalted,  gazed 
beyond  the  fire,  beyond  the  dancing  shad- 
ows, beyond  the  world.  After  a  long  in- 
terval she  began  to  speak,  low-voiced,  in 
shorty  disconnected  sentences. 

"My  brothers  seek  the  Ojibway  Jin- 
goss.  They  will  take  him  to  Conjuror's 
House.  But  Jingoss  knows  that  my 
brothers  come.  He  has  been  told  by 
Ah-tek.  He  leaves  the  next  sun.  He  is 
to  travel  to  the  west,  to  Peace  River.  Now 
his  camp  is  five  hours  to  the  north.  I 
know  where  it  is.  Jingoss  has  three  dogs. 
He  has  much  meat.  He  has  no  gun  but 
the  trade  gun.  I  have  learned  this.  I 
come  to  tell  it  to  my  brothers." 

"  Why,  May-may-gwdn  ?"  inquired  Sam 
gently. 

She  turned  on  him  a  look  of  pride. 

"  Have  you  thought  I  had  left  you  for 
him?"  she  asked.  "I  ha-.e  learned  these 
things." 

Sam  uttered  an  exclamation  of  dismay. 

"What?"  she  queried  with  a  low  sur- 
prise. 

"  But  he,  the  Chippewa,"  Sam  pointed 
out,  "  now  he  knows  of  our  presence.  He 
will  aid  Jingoss;  he  will  warn  him  afresh 
to-night." 

May-may-gwdn  was  again  wrapt  in  sad 
but  exalted  contemplation  of  something 
beyond.  She  answered  merely  by  a  con- 
temptuous gesture. 

"  But "  insisted  Sam.         ^^  , 
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"I  know,"  she  replied  with  conviction. 

Sam,  troubled  he  knew  not  why,  leaned 
forward  to  arrange  the  fire. 

"How  do  you  know,  little  sister?"  he 
inquired  after  some  hesitation. 

She  answered  by  another  weary  gesture. 
Again  Sam  hesitated. 

"  Little  sister,"  said  he  at  last,  "  I  am  an 
old  man.  I  have  seen  many  years  pass. 
They  have  left  me  some  wisdom.  They 
have  made  my  heart  good  to  those  who 
are  in  trouble.  If  it  was  not  to  return  to 
your  own  people,  then  why  did  you  go 
with  Ah-tek  this  morning?" 

"  That  I  might  know  what  my  brothers 
wished  to  know." 

"  And  you  think  he  told  you  all  these 
things  truly?"  doubted  Sam. 

She  looked  directly  at  him. 

"Little  father,"  said  she  slowly,  "long 
has  this  man  wanted  me  to  live  in  his  wig- 
wam. For  that  he  joined  Haukemah's 
band — ^because  I  was  there.  I  have  been 
good  in  his  eyes.  Never  have  I  given  him 
favor.  My  4fivor  always  would  unlock 
his  heart." 

"  But  are  you  sure  he  spoke  truth  ?  "  ob- 
jected Sam.  "You  have  never  looked 
kindly  on  him.  You  left  Haukemah's 
band  to  go  with  us.  How  could  he  trust 
you?" 

She  looked  at  him  bravely. 

"  Little  father,"  she  replied,  "  there  is  a 
moment  when  man  and  woman  trust 
utterly,  and  when  they  say  truly  what  lies 
in  their  hearts." 

"  Good  God!"  cried  Sam  in  English. 

"It  was  the  only  way,"  she  answered 
the  spirit  of  his  interjection.  "I  had 
known  before  only  his  forked  tongue." 

"  Why  did  you  do  this,  girl  ?  You  had 
no  right,  no  reason.  You  should  have 
consulted  us." 

"Little  father,"  said  she,  "the  people 
of  your  race  are  a  strange  people.  I  do 
not  understand  them.  An  evil  is  done 
them,  and  they  pass  it  by;  a  good  is  done 
them,  and  they  do  not  remember.  With 
us  it  is  different.  Always  in  our  hearts 
dwell  the  good  and  the  evil." 

"What  good  have  we  done  to  you?" 
asked  Sam. 

"  Jibiwdnisi  has  looked  into  my  heart," 
she  rephed,  lapsing  into  the  Indian  rhet- 
oric of  deep  emotion.  "He  has  looked 
into  my  heart,  and  in  the  doorway  he  blots 
out  the  world.    At  the  first  I  wanted  to 


die  when  he  would  not  look  on  me  with 
favor.  Then  I  wanted  to  die  when  I 
thought  I  should  never  possess  him.  Now 
it  is  enough  that  I  am  near  him,  that  I  lay 
his  fire,  and  cook  his  tea  and  caribou ;  that 
I  follow  his  trail;  that  I  am  ready  when  he 
needs  me;  that  I  can  raise  my  eyes  and  see 
him  breaking  the  trail.  For  when  I  look 
up  at  him  the  sun  breaks  out,  and  the 
snow  shines,  and  there  is  a  light  under  the 
trees.  And  when  I  think  of  raising  my 
eyes  and  he  not  there,  nor  anywhere 
near,  then  my  heart  freezes,  little  father, 
freezes  with  loneliness." 

Abruptly  she  arose,  casting  aside  the 
blanket,  and  stretching  her  arms  rigid 
above  her  head.  Then  with  equal  abrupt- 
ness she  stooped,  caught  up  her  bedding, 
spread  it  out,  and  lay  down  stolidly  to  rest, 
turning  her  back  to  both  the  white  men. 

But  Sam  remained  crouched  by  the  fire 
until  the  morning  hour  of  waking,  staring 
with  troubled  eyes. 

xxn 

Later  in  the  morning  Dick  attempted 
some  remark  on  the  subject  of  the  girPs 
presence.  At  once  Sam  whirled  on  him 
with  a  gust  of  passion  utterly  unlike  his 
ordinary  deliberate  and  even  habit. 

"Shut  your  damned  mouth!"  he  fairly 
shouted. 

Dick  whistled  in  what  he  thought  was  a 
new  enlightenment,  and  followed  literally 
the  other's  vigorous  advice.  Not  a  syl- 
lable did  he  utter  for  an  hour,  by  which 
time  the  sun  had  risen.  Then  he  stopped 
and  pointed  to  a  fresh  trail  converging  into 
that  they  were  following. 

The  prints  of  two  pairs  of  snow-shoes 
joined;  those  of  one  returned. 

Sam  gasped.  Dick  looked  ironical. 
The  interpretation  was  plain  without  the 
need  of  words.  The  Chippewa  and  the 
girl,  although  they  had  started  to  the 
southeast,  had  made  a  long  detour  in  order 
again  to  reach  Jingoss.  These  two  pairs 
of  snow-shoe  tracks  marked  where  they 
had  considered  it  safe  again  to  strike 
into  the  old  trail  made  by  the  Chippewa 
in  going  and  coming.  The  one  track 
showed  where  Ah-tek  had  pushed  on  to 
rejoin  his  friend ;  the  other  was  that  of  the 
girl  returning  for  some  reason  the  night 
before,  perhaps  to  throw  them  off  the 
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"Look's  as  if  they'd  fooled  you,  and 
fooled  you  good,"  said  Dick  cheerfully. 

For  a  single  instant  doubt  drowned 
Sam's  faith  in  his  own  insight  and  in  hu- 
man nature. 

"Dick,"  said  he  quietly,  "raise  your 
eyes." 

Not  five  rods  farther  on  the  trail  the 
two  had  camped  for  the  night.  Evidently 
Ah-tek  had  discovered  his  detour  to  have 
lasted  out  the  day,  and,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  his  and  his  friend's  enemies 
were  not  ahead  of  him,  he  had  called  a 
halt.  The  snow  had  been  scraped  away, 
the  little  fire  built,  the  ground  strewn  with 
boughs.  So  far  the  indications  were  plain 
and  to  be  read  at  a  glance.  But  upright 
in  the  snow  were  two  snow-shoes,  and 
jumbled  on  the  ground  was  bedding. 

Instantly  the  two  men  leaped  forward. 
May-may-gwdn,  her  face  stolid  and  ex- 
pressionless, but  her  eyes  glowing,  stood 
straight  and  motionless  by  the  dogs.  To- 
gether they  laid  hold  of  the  smoothly- 
spread  top  blanket  and  swept  it  aside.  Be- 
neath was  a  jumble  of  warmer  bedding. 
In  it,  his  fists  clenched,  his  eyes  half  open 
in  the  horrific  surprise  of  a  sudden  calling, 
lay  the  Chippewa  stabbed  to  the  heart. 


XXIII 

The  silence  of  the  grave  lay  over  the 
white  world.  Deep  in  the  forest  a  tree 
detonated  with  the  frost.  There  by  the 
cold  last  night's  camp  the  three  human 
figures  posed  motionless  as  a  wind  that 
has  died.  Only  the  dogs,  lolling,  stretch- 
ing, sending  the  warm  steam  of  their 
breathing  into  the  dead  air,  seemed  to 
stand  for  the  world  or  life,  the  world  of 
sentient  creatures. 

Then  quietly,  as  with  one  consent,  the 
three  living  ones  turned  away.  The  older 
woodsman  stepped  into  the  trail,  leading 
the  way  for  the  dogs;  the  younger  woods- 
man swung  in  behind  at  tl^p  gee  pole;  the 
girl  followed.  Once  more,  slowly,  as 
though  reluctant,  the  forest  trees  resumed 
their  silent  progress  past  those  three  toil- 
ing in  the  treadmill  of  the  days.  The 
camp  dropped  back;  it  confused  itself 
in  the  frost  mists;  it  was  gone — gone  into 
the  mystery  and  the  vastness  of  the  North, 
gone  with  its  tragedy  and  its  symbol  of  the 
greatness  of  human  passion,  gone  with  its 


one  silent  watcher  staring  at  the  sky,  await- 
ing the  coming  of  day.  The  frost  had 
merdfully  closed  again  about  its  revela- 
tion. No  human  eye  would  ever  read  that 
page  again. 

The  dogs  stopped,  and  Billy,  the  leader, 
sniffed  audibly  in  inquiry  of  what  lay 
ahead.  Instantly  in  the  necessity  for 
action  the  spell  broke.  The  mystery 
which  had  lain  so  long  at  their  horizon, 
which  but  now  had  crept  in,  threatening 
to  smother  them,  rolled  back  to  its  accus- 
tomed place.  The  North  withheld  her 
hand. 

Before  them  was  another  camp,  one  that 
had  been  long  used.  A  conical  tepee  or 
wigwam,  a  wide  space  cleared  of  snow, 
much  debris,  racks  and  scaffolds  for  the 
accommodation  of  supplies — all  these 
attested  long  occupancy. 

Sam  jerked  the  cover  from  his  rifle,  and 
cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  nipple  to  see  if 
it  was  capped.  Dick  jumped  forward 
and  snatched  aside  the  opening  into  the 
wigwam. 

"Not  at  home!"  said  he. 

"  Gone,"  corrected  Sam,  pointing  to  a 
fresh  trail  beyond. 

At  once  the  two  men  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  this.  After  some  difficulty  they 
established  the  fact  of  a  three-dog  team. 
Testing  the  consistency  of  the  snow,  they 
proved  a  heavy  load  on  the  toboggan. 

"I'm  afraid  that  means  he's  gone  for 
good,"  said  Sam. 

A  further  examination  of  camp  corrobo- 
rated this.  The  tepee  had  been  made 
double,  with  the  space  between  the  two 
walls  stuffed  with  moss,  so  evidently  it  had 
been  built  as  permanent  winter  quarters. 
The  fact  of  its  desertion  at  this  time  of  year 
confirmed  the  reasoning  as  to  the  identity 
of  its  occupant  and  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  warned  by  the  dead  Chippewa. 
Skulls  of  animals  indicated  a  fairly  pros- 
perous fur  season.  But  the  skulls  of  ani- 
mals, a  broken  knife,  a  pile  of  balsam 
boughs,  and  the  deserted  wigwam  were 
all  that  remained.  Jingoss  had  taken 
with  him  all  his  traps,  his  pelts,  his  sup- 
plies. 

"That's  a  good  thing,"  concluded  Sam, 
"a  mighty  good  thing.  It  shows  he  ain't 
much  scared.  He  don't  suspect  we're 
anywheres  near  him;  only  that  it  ain't 
very  healthy  to  spend  the  winter  in  this  jmrt 
of  the  country.    If  he'd  thought  we  was    T 
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close,  he  wouldn't  have  lugged  along  a  lot 
of  plunder;  he'd  be  flying  mighty  light." 

"That's  right,"  agreed  Dick. 

"  And  in  that  case  he  isn't  traveling  very 
fast.    We'll  soon  catch  up." 

"He  only  left  this  morning,"  supple- 
mented Dick,  examining  the  frost  crystals 
in  the  new-cut  trail. 

Without  wasting  further  attention,  they 
set  out  in  pursuit.  The  girl  followed. 
Dick  turned  to  her. 

"  I  think  we  shall  catch  him  very  soon," 
said  he  in  Ojibway. 

The  girl's  face  brightened  and  her  eyes 
filled.  The  simple  words  admitted  her 
to  confidence,  implied  that  she  too  had  her 
share  in  the  undertaking,  her  interest  in 
its  outcome.  She  stepped  forward  with 
winged  feet  of  gladness. 

Luckily  a  light  wind  had  sprung  up 
against  them.  They  proceeded  as  quietly 
and  as  swiftly  as  they  could.  In  a  short 
time  they  came  to  a  "Spot  where  Jingoss  had 
boiled  tea.  This  indicated  that  he  must 
have  started  late  in  the  morning,  to  have 
accomplished  only  so  short  a  distance 
l^fore  noon.  The  trail,  too,  became 
fresher. 

Billy,  the  regular  lead  dog,  on  this  oc- 
casion occupied  his  official  position  ahead, 
although,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  he  was 
sometimes  alternated  with  the  hound,  who 
now  ran  just  behind  him.  Third  trotted 
Wolf,  a  strong  beast,  but  a  stupid;  then 
Claire  at  the  sledge,  sagacious,  alert,  ready 
to  turn  the  sledge  from  obstruction.  For 
a  long  time  all  these  beasts,  with  the 
strange  intelligence  of  animals  much  as- 
sociated with  man,  had  entertained  a 
strong  interest  in  the  doings  of  their  mas- 
ters. Something  besides  the  day's  jour- 
ney was  in  the  wind.  They  felt  it  through 
their  keen  instinctive  responsiveness  to 
the  moods  of  those  over  them ;  they  knew 
it  by  the  testimony  of  their  bright  eyes, 
which  told  them  that  these  investigations 
and  pryings  were  not  all  in  an  ordinary 
day's  travel.  Investigations  and  prynngs 
api^eal  to  a  dog's  nature.  Especially  did 
Mack,  the  hound,  long  to  be  free  of  his 
harness  that  he  too  might  sniff  here  and 
there  in  odd  nooks  and  crannies,  testing 
with  that  marvelously  keen  nose  of  his 
what  his  masters  regarded  so  curiously. 
Now  at  last  he  understood  from  the  fre- 
quent stops  and  examinations  that  the 
trail  was  the  important  thing.    From  time 


to  time  he  sniffed  of  it  deeply,  saturating 
his  memory  with  the  quality  of  its  effluvia. 
Always  it  grew  fresher.  And  then  at  last 
the  warm  animal  scent  rose  alive  to  his 
nostrils,  and  he  lifted  his  head  and  bayed 

The  long  weird  sound  struck  against  the 
silence  with  the  impact  of  a  blow.  Noth- 
ing more  undesirable  could  have  happened. 
Again  Mack  bayed,  and  the  echoing  bell 
tones  of  his  voice  took  on  a  strange  similar- 
ity to  a  tocsin  of  warning.  Rustling  and 
crackling  across  men's  fancies  the  influ- 
ences of  the  North  moved  invisible,  alert, 
suddenly  roused. 

Dick  whirled  with  an  exclamation, 
throwing  down  and  back  the  lever  of  his 
Winchester,  his  face  suffused,  his  eye 
angry. 

"Damnation!"  exclaimed  Bolton,  an- 
ticipating his  intention,  and  springing 
forward  in  time  to  strike  up  the  muzzle 
of  the  rifle,  though  not  soon  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  shot. 

Against  the  snow  plastered  on  a  distant 
tree  the  bullet  hit,  scattering  the  fine  pow- 
der; then  ricocheted,  shrieking  with  in- 
creasing joy  as  it  mounted  the  upper  air. 
After  it,  as  though  released  by  its  passage 
from  the  spell  of  the  great  frost,  trooped 
the  voices  and  echoes  of  the  wilderness. 
In  the  still  air  such  a  racket  would  carry 
miles. 

Sam  looked  from  the  man  to  the  dog. 

"Well,  between  the  two  of  you!"  said 
he. 

Dick  sprang  forward,  lashing  the  team 
with  his  whip. 

"After  him!"  he  shouted. 

They  ran  in  a  swirl  of  light  snow.  In 
a  very  few  moments  they  came  to  a  bundle 
of  pelts,  a  little  pile  of  traps,  the  unneces- 
sary impedimenta  discarded  by  the  man 
they  pursued.  So  near  had  they  been  to  a 
capture. 

Sam,  out  of  breath,  peremptorily  called 
a  halt. 

"  Hold  on ! "  he  commanded.  "  Take  it 
easy.  We  can't  catch  him  like  this.  He's 
traveling  light,  and  he's  one  man,  and  he 
has  a  fresh  team.  He'll  pull  away  from 
us  too  easy,  and  leave  us  with  worn-out 
dogs."  The  old  man  sat  and  deliberately 
filled  his  pipe. 

Dick  fumed  up  and  down,  chafing  at  the 

delay,  convinced  that  something  should  be 

done  immediately,  but  at  a  loss  to  tell  what 

it  should  be.  r^ ^^^^r^Jr^ 
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"What'll  we  do,  then?**  he  asked  after 
a  little. 

"He  leaves  a  trail,  don't  he? "inquired 
Sam.    "We  must  follow  it." 


XXIV 

They  took  up  the  trail  methodically, 
as  though  no  hurry  existed.  At  the  usual 
time  of  the  evening  they  camped.  Dick 
was  for  pushing  on  an  extra  hour  or  so, 
announcing  himself  not  in  the  least  tired, 
and  the  dogs  fresh,  but  Sam  would  have 
none  of  it. 

"  It's  going  to  be  a  long,  hard  pull,"  he 
said.  "We're  not  going  to  catchup  with 
him  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  or  next  day.  It 
ain't  a  question  of  whether  you're  tired 
or  the  dogs  are  fresh  to-night :  it's  a  ques- 
tion of  how  you're  going  to  be  a  month 
from  now." 

"We  won't  be  able  to  follow  him  a 
month,"  objected  Dick. 

"Why?" 

"  It'll  snow,  and  then  we'll  lose  th'  trail. 
The  spring  snows  can't  be  far  ofif  now. 
They'll  cover  it  a  foot  deep." 

"Mebbe,"  agreed  Sam  inconclusively. 

"  Besides,"  pursued  Dick,  "  he'll  be  with 
his  own  people  in  less  than  a  month,  and 
then  there  won't  be  any  trail  to  follow." 

The  Indian,  however,  after  the  pre- 
Uminary  twists  and  turns  of  indecision, 
turned  due  north.  For  nearly  a  week 
Sam  thought  this  must  be  a  ruse,  or  a  cast 
by  which  to  gain  some  route  known  to 
Jingoss.  But  the  forests  began  to  dwindle; 
the  muskegs  to  open.  The  Land  of  Little 
Sticks  could  not  be  far  distant,  and  be- 
yond them  was  the  Barren  Grounds.  The 
old  woodsman  knew  the  defaulter  for  a 
reckless  and  determined  man.  Gradually 
the  behef,  and  at  last  the  conviction,  forced 
itself  on  him  that  here  he  gamed  with  no 
cautious  player.  The  Indian  was  laying 
on  the  table  the  stakes  of  life  or  death. 
He  too  had  realized  that  the  test  must  be 
one  of  endurance,  and  in  the  superbness 
of  his  confidence  he  had  determined  not 
to  play  with  preliminary  half  measures, 
but  to  apply  at  once  the  supreme  test  to 
himself  and  his  antagonists.  He  was 
heading  directly  out  into  the  winter  desert, 
where  existed  no  game  but  the  single  big 
caribou  herd  whose  pastures  were  so  wide 
that  to  meet  them  would  be  like  encounter- 


ing a  single  school  of  dolphins  in  all  the 
seven  seas. 

As  soon  as  Sam  discovered  this,  he 
called  Dick's  attention  to  it. 

"We're  in  for  it,"  said  he;  "he's  going 
to  take  us  out  on  the  Barren  Grounds  and 
lose  us." 

"If  he  can,"  supplemented  Dick. 

"  Yes,  if  he  can,"  agreed  Sam.  After  a 
moment  he  went  on,  pursuing  his  train  of 
thought  aloud,  as  was  his  habit.  "  He's 
thinking  he  has  more  grub  than  we  have, 
that's  about  what  it  amounts  to.  "He 
thinks  he  can  tire  us  out.  The  chances 
are  we'll  find  no  more  game.  We've  got 
to  go  on  what  we  have.  He's  probably 
got  a  sledge  load;  and  so  have  we — but 
he  has  only  one  to  feed,  and  three  dogs, 
and  we  have  three,  and  four  dogs." 

"That's  all  right;  he's  our  Injun,"  re- 
plied Dick,  voicing  the  instinct  of  race 
superiority,  which,  after  all,  does  often 
seem  to  accomplish  th^'  impossible.  "  It's 
too  bad  we  have  the  girl  with  us,"  he  added 
after  a  moment. 

"Yes,  it  is,"  agreed  Sam.  Yet  it  was 
most  significant  that  now  it  occurred  to 
neither  of  them  that  she  might  be  aban- 
doned. 

The  daily  supply  of  provisions  was  im- 
mediately cut  to  a  minimum,  and  almost 
at  once  they  felt  the  effects.  The  North 
demands  hard  work  and  the  greatest  re- 
sisting power  of  the  vitality;  the  vitality 
calls  on  the  body  for  fuel;  and  the  body 
in  turn  insists  on  food.  It  is  astonishing 
to  see  what  quantities  of  nourishment  can 
be  absorbed  without  apjmrent  effect.  And 
when  the  food  is  denied,  but  the  vitality 
is  still  called  upon,  it  is  equally  astonishing 
to  see  how  quickly  it  takes  its  revenge. 
Our  travelers  became  lean  in  two  days, 
dizzy  in  a  week,  tired  to  the  last  fiber,  on 
the  edge  of  exhaustion.  They  took  care, 
however,  not  to  step  over  that  edge. 

Sam  Bolton  saw  to  it.  His  was  not  only 
the  bodily  labor,  but  the  mental  anxiety. 
His  attitude  was  the  tenseness  of  a  helms- 
man in  a  heavy  wind,  quivering  to  the 
faintest  indication,  ready  to  give  her  all 
she  will  bear,  but  equally  ready  to  luff  this 
side  of  disaster.  Only  his  equable  mind 
could  have  resisted  an  almost  overpower- 
ing impulse  towards  sporadic  bursts  of 
speed  or  lengthening  of  hours.  He  had 
much  of  this  to  repress  in  Dick.  But  on 
the    other   hand   he   watched   zealously  I  p 
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against  the  needless  waste  of  even  a  single 
second.  Every  expedient  his  long  woods- 
life  or  his  native  ingenuity  suggested,  he 
applied  at  once  to  the  problem  of  the  great- 
est speed,  the  least  expenditure  of  energy 
to  a  given  end,  the  smallest  consumption 
of  food  compatible  with  the  preservation 
of  strength.  The  legitimate  travel  of  a 
day  might  amount  to  twenty  or  thirty 
miles.  Sam  added  an  extra  five  or  ten  to 
them.  And  that  five  or  ten  he  drew  from 
the  living  tissues  of  his  very  life.  They 
were  a  creation,  made  from  nothing,  given 
a  body  by  the  individual  genius  of  the  man. 
The  drain  cut  down  his  nervous  energy, 
made  him  lean,  drew  the  anxious  lines  of 
an  incipient  exhaustion  across  his  brow. 

At  first,  as  may  be  gathered,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  game  seemed  to  be  strongly  in 
the  Indian's  favor.  The  food  supply,  the 
transportation  facilities,  and  advantage 
of  position  in  case  game  should  be  en- 
countered were  all  his.  Against  him  he 
need  count  seriously  only  the  offset  of 
dogged  Anglo-Saxon  grit.  But  as  the 
travel  defined  itself,  certain  compensa- 
tions made  themselves  evident.  Direct 
warfare  was  impossible  to  him.  He  pos- 
sessed only  a  single-barreled  muzzle-load- 
ing gun  of  no  great  efficiency.  In  case 
of  ambush  he  might,  with  luck,  be  able 
to  kill  one  of  his  pursuers,  but  he  would 
indubitably  be  captured  by  the  other. 
He  would  be  unable  to  approach  them 
at  night  because  of  their  dogs.  His  dog- 
team  was  stronger,  but  with  it  he  had  to 
break  trail  which  the  others  could  utilize 
without  further  effort.  Even  should  his 
position  in  advance  bring  him  on  game, 
without  great  luck  he  would  be  unable  to 
kill  it,  for  he  was  alone  and  could  not  leave 
his  team  for  long.  And  his  very  swiftness 
in  itself  would  react  against  him,  for  he 
was  continually  under  the  temptation 
daily  to  exceed  by  a  little  his  powers. 

These  considerations  the  white  men  at 
first  could  not  see;  and  so,  logically,  they 
were  the  more  encouraged  by  them  when 
at  last  they  did  appear.  And  then  in  turn, 
by  natural  reaction,  when  the  glow  had 
died,  the  great  discouragement  of  the 
barren  places  fell  on  their  spirits.  They 
plodded,  seeing  no  farther  than  their  daily 
necessity  of  travel.    They  plodded,  their 


eyes  fixed  to  the  trail,  which  led  always 
on  toward  the  pole  star,  undeviating;  as  a 
deer  flies  in  a  straight  line,  hoping  to  shake 
off  the  wolves. 

The  dense  forest  growth  was  succeeded 
in  time  by  the  low  spruce  and  poplar 
thickets;  these  in  turn  by  the  open  reaches 
planted  like  a  park  with  the  pointed  firs. 
Then  came  the  Land  of  Little  Sticks,  and 
so  on,  out  into  the  vast  whiteness  of  the 
true  North,  where  the  trees  are  lilliputian 
and  the  spaces  gigantic  beyond  the  meas- 
ures of  the  earth;  where  living  things 
dwindle  to  the  significance  of  black  specks 
on  a  limitless  field  of  white,  and  the  aurora 
crackles  and  shoots  and  spreads  and 
threatens  like  a  great  inimical  and  mag- 
nificent spirit. 

At  night  they  sank  down,  felled  by  the 
sheer  burden  of  weariness;  and  no  matter 
how  exhausted  they  might  be,  the  Trail 
continued,  springing  on  with  the  same 
apparently  tireless  energy  towards  its  un- 
known goal  in  the  North.  Gradually  they 
lost  sight  of  the  ultimate  object  of  their 
quest.  It  became  obscured  by  the  im- 
mediate object,  and  that  was  the  following 
of  the  Trail.  They  forgot  that  a  man  had 
made  it,  or  if  for  a  moment  it  did  occur  to 
them  that  it  was  the  product  of  some 
agency  outside  of  and  above  itself,  that 
agent  loomed  vaguely  as  a  mysterious 
extra-human  power,  like  the  winds  or  the 
cold  or  the  great  wilderness  itself.  It  did 
not  seem  possible  that  he  could  feel  the 
need  for  food,  for  rest,  that  ever  his  vital 
forces  could  wane.  In  the  north  was 
starvation  for  them — a  starvation  to  which 
they  drew  ever  nearer  day  by  day;  but 
irresistibly  the  notion  obsessed  them  that 
this  forerunner — ^the  forerunner  of  the 
Trail — ^proved  no  such  material  necessities ; 
that  he  drew  his  sutenance  from  his  en- 
vironment in  some  mysterious  manner 
not  to  be  understood.  Always  on  and  on 
and  on  the  Trail  was  destined  to  lead  them 
until  they  died,  and  there  the  maker  of  it — 
not  Jingoss,  not  the  Weasel,  the  defaulter, 
the  man  of  flesh  and  blood  and  nerves  and 
thoughts  and  the  capacities  for  suffering, 
but  a  being  elusive  as  the  aurora,  an  em- 
bodiment of  that  dread  country,  a  servant 
of  the  unfriendly  North — would  return  as 
he  had  come. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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ROUGH  RIDING  ON  THE  STAGE 

By  BLANCHE  BATES 


WHEN  a  stage  quarrel  comes  to  pis- 
tol shots,  the  audience  knows 
that,  however  ferocious  the  dis- 
play, there  are  no  real  bullets  involved  and 
no  one  is  going  to  be  actually  hurt.  And 
I  think  people  have  somewhat  the  same 
general  feelings  towards  feats  performed 
with  stage  horses — the  animals  are  real,  to 
be  sure,  but  they  are  in  some  mysterious 
way  not  loaded;  the  danger  is  just  part  of 
the  game. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  truth  in  this. 
The  wild  steed  of  the  desert  has  been  care- 
fully trained  to  his  rdle;  his  dash  up  the 
cliffs  is  an  orderly  part  of  his  day's  work. 
But  nothing  that  involves  a  live  horse  can 
be  reduced  to  mathematical  certainty,  and 
there  have  been  moments  in  the  life  of  every 


stage  horseman  when  his  own  personal  dan- 
ger was  quite  as  real  as  that  of  the  character 
he  presented. 

Horses  have  always  figured  more  or  less 
on  the  stage;  but  their  mere  appearance,  or 
at  most  a  mild  trot  across,  used  to  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  a  sensation.  Then, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  "  Mazeppa  "  was  put 
on  and  the  real  "horse  drama"  was  inau- 
gurated. Adah  Isaac  Menken  (the  "Le- 
nore"  of  Poe's  life  and  poems)  might  be 
called  the  first  rough  rider  of  the  stage.  In 
"  Mazeppa,"  as  a  young  prince  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  her  clothes  were 
torn  from  her,  and  then,  all  in  white  flesh- 
ings, she  was  bound  to  the  back  of  a  kick- 
ing, biting,  plunging  steed,  her  head  to  his 
tail,  and  "the  wild  horse  of  Tartary"  tore 
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Rough  Riding  on  the  Stage 


madly  up  the  runs,  while  the  house  gasped 
with  excitement.  It  was  very  thrilling — 
the  helpless  white  figure  bound  on  the  rac- 
ing, leaping  horse.  After  that  everybody 
played  "Mazeppa";  and  to  get  a  horse 
spirited  enough  not  to  make  the  scene 
ridiculous,  yet  comparatively  safe  for  the 
victim,  was  not  always  easy. 

A  manager  has  told  me  how,  in  the  height 
of  the  Mazeppa  craze,  he  too  organized  a 
company  and  took  it  out  on  the  road.    He 


night  came  the  fata!  command — "Bring 
out  the  fiery,  untamed  steed'."  On  trotted 
the  car  horse,  bored,  but  obedient  to  the 
prodding  of  a  dozen  stage  hands,  and  stood 
passively  to  be  loaded  up.  The  supers, 
true  to  their  part,  shrank  with  shrieks  from 
his  hypothetical  kicks  and  plunges,  but  not 
so  much  as  a  nip  would  he  contribute  to  the 
illusion.  His  feelings  might  be  hurt,  but 
he  was  above  resentment.  The  unhappy 
prince  was  carried  up  the  mountain  side  with 


The  Sur  of  "  Under  Two  Flags  "  (Co-Chceae),  His  Understudy  and  - 


-  the  Donk,  also  Used. 


was  too  poor  to  carry  a  horse  about  with 
the  troupe,  so  he  had  to  rush  on  ahead  from 
town  to  town,  in  each  hiring  a  horse  and 
hastily  teaching  it  to  race  up  the  ascending 
runs  with  a  helpless  burden  on  its  back. 
In  one  town  the  only  available  steed  was 
the  one  who  spent  his  days  in  front  of  the 
local  horse  car,  and  so  at  night  vastly  pre- 
ferred the  quiet  of  his  stall  to  publicity  and 
fame.  Being  the  only  resource,  he  was 
(literally,  I  am  afraid)  licked  into  shape 
and  enrolled  in  the  cast.    Then  on  the  first 


a  mother's  care — and  the  house  giggled. 
For  a  few  years  horse  plays  followed 
thick  and  fast,  and  all  melodrama  was 
mounted;  that  is,  where  spy  or  scout  had 
once  peered  from  behind  a  rock  to  send  a 
signal,  he  now  dashed  out  on  horseback  and 
dashed  back  again.  "  Dick  Turpin,"  "Jack 
Sheppard,"  "  The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges," 
"  Sixteen-String  Jack," — in  every  one  the 
horse  was  the  thing.  Then  the  fashion 
died  out,  or  the  horses  died  ofif ;  at  all  events, 
although  a  steeplechase,  or  even  an  eight- 
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horse  coach  (as  in  "Youth"),  might  occa- 
sionally appear,  the  big  act  was  no  longer 
a  setting  for  an  equestrian  stunt  until  three 
years  ago. 

In  "Under  Two  Flags,"  as  Cigarette^ 
I  had  to  ride  from  the  stage  up  a  zig- 
zag run  that  disappeared  in  the  flies — 
fleeing  from  the  Arabs  up  a  mountain 
pass  to  save  my  lover.  The  nm  was  nar- 
row and  unprotected  at  the  sides,  so  that 
a  misstep  might  have  meant  a  fall  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet;  but  good  little  Co-Cheese 
did  not  make  missteps,  and  even  by  his 
own  wit  saved  the  day  once  or  twice, 
when  his  rider  could  see  nothing  but  dis- 
aster ahead.  I  shall  never  forget  one  ex- 
perience. At  each  angle  of  the  ascending 
run  was  a  platform  which  gave  the  horse 
just  room  enough  to  turn  and  go  on.  Arabs 


were  stationed  at  intervals  up  the  pass,  and 
this  night,  as  we  came  tearing  up  the  run, 
I  saw  with  horror  that  several  of  these  had 
by  mistake  taken  their  places  on  the  next 
platform. 

There  they  stood  crowded  helplessly 
together,  their  faces  as  white  as  their  robes, 
too  bewildered  to  mov^  as  we  charged  on 
them.  That  we  should  all  go  over  together 
seemed  the  only  outcome;  but  Co-Cheese 
was  not  going  to  be  downed  ingloriously 
by  blundering  supers.  Whirling  about  in 
the  narrow  run  just  short  of  the  platform, 
he  leaped  the  property  rocks  that  hid  the 
next  run,  landing  like  a  cat  on  the  narrow 
footing  above,  and  flew  up  to  his  reward  of 
applause  and  sugar.  No  one  knew,  of 
course,  in  the  house,  but  for  a  few  of  us  it 
was  a  bad  moment. 


CAP'N  NAT'S  STORY 


By  CLAY  EMERY 


NAUSET  harbor  was  covered  with  a 
thick  fog,  and  the  anchor  lights  of 
the  fleet  of  fishing  vessel^  that  had 
sought  refuge  for  the  night  burned  dully 
in  the  heavy  mist.  A  dreary  night  enough 
it  was,  with  the  northeast  wind  sighing 
through  the  rigging  and  the  monotonous 
slat,  slat  of  the  main  and  fore  halliards 
against  the  masts.  Decks  were  deserted 
save  for  now  and  then  some  belated  cook 
who  with  heavily  laden  tray  hurried  for- 
ward to  his  little  galley  and  slammed  the 
door  behind  him,  glad  to  be  in  out  of  the 
cold,  wet  night. 

The  "Highland  Light"  was  the  largest 
•  schooner  in  the  fleet,  and  Captain  Nat 
Pierce,  who  sailed  and  owned  most  of  her, 
was  the  largest  and  joUiest  captain.  In 
spite  of  his  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds, 
however,  he  could  go  aloft  as  quickly  as 
the  spryest,  and  as  for  eyesight,  "Wa'al," 
one  old  veteran  fisherman  of  his  crew,  had 
remarked,  "IVe  been  aloft  and  looked 
as  far  as  I  could,  and  not  see  a  slick  or 
sign  of  a  fish,  and  Cap*n  Nat  would  go  up 
and  look  a  leetle  further  and  see  a  whole 
school." 
Whenever  the  fleet  made  harbor  to  ride 


out  a  storm,  or  when  the  weather  was  thick, 
supper  was  no  more  than  over  before 
dories  from  the  different  craft  put  forth 
with  the  masters  and  some  of  the  crews 
to  the  "  Highland  Light,"  to  smoke  a  pipe 
and  swap  yarns  with  Cap'n  Nat. 

To-night  was  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  some  half  dozen  dories  were  already 
trailing  astern  of  the  "Highland  Light." 
There  was  nothing  that  the  genial  old  cap- 
tain enjoyed  more  than  a  good  story,  and 
he  had  the  reputation  of  spinning  the  big- 
gest whoppers  of  any  one  afloat  or  ashore. 

"You  never  can  tell  by  the  expression 
of  Cap'n  Nat's  face,"  his  hearers  were 
wont  to  say,  "  when  he's  spinning  a  yam, 
whether  he's  telling  the  truth  or  not ;  and 
he  always  says  it's  gospel  truth." 

The  light  was  streaming  up  through  the 
open  hatch,  and  below  all  was  light  and 
cheerful  in  the  "Highland  Light's"  cosy 
cabin.  They  had  been  discussing  the 
results  of  the  recent  fishing,  when  some  one 
announced  that  it  was  getting  along  to- 
ward nine  o'clock  and  Cap'n  Nat  must  tell 
them  one  story. 

"  Waal,"  said  Captain  Nat,  "  don't  think 
I've  got  any  stories  but  what^ou've  aU 
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heard;  though  come  to  think  of  it,"  the 
Captain  continued, "  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
told  you  *bout  an  experience  I  had  with 
snakes  on  the  African  coast,  did  I?" 

"  No,  no,  you  never  did,  Cap'n,  so  let's 
have  it,"  came  from  everybody. 

"It  was  way  back  in  the  sixties,"  said 
Captain  Nat,  "  when  I  was  square  riggin* 
'long  with  Cap'n  Atwood  in  the  old  bark 
^Albatross.'  We  sailed  from  Bostin  in 
June,  loaded  with  general  merchandise 
for  Cape  Town  and  nothin'  happened, 
'ceptin'  the  usual  amount  of  head  winds 
and  storms,  until  'bout  four  days  'fore  we 
sighted  land  there  come  up  one  of  the 
worst  gales  of  wind  I  ever  remember  bein' 
in  since  I've  been  goin'  to  sea.  It  got  so 
bad  that  we  had  to  heave  to  and  just  let 
her  drift.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  we 
hadn't  been  able  to  take  any  observation, 
and  it  was  purty  hard  to  tell  where  we  was. 
The  momin'  of  the  fourth  day  it  moder- 
ated and  began  to  clear  up,  and  just  at 
dayhght  we  sighted  land.  Everybody 
was  purty  well  played  out,  as  we  hadn't 
any  on  us  slept  any  to  speak  on  durin'  the 
whole  blow.  The  old  bark  had  leaked 
some,  and  we'd  pumped  till  every  one  was 
dead  tired,  so  the  old  man  concluded  he'd 
make  in  toward  the  coast  and  come  to 
anchor,  and  take  a  day  or  two's  rest  to 
make  some  repairs;  for  a  good  many  of 
our  sails  aloft  and  below  had  been  blown 
to  shreds  and  the  riggin'  needed  tightenin' 
up  all  over.  We  went  in  toward  the  land, 
under  easy  sail,  takin'  soundin's  regular 
till  we  warn't  more'n  two  miles  from  shore. 
We  was  carryin'  sixty  fathoms  right  along, 
and  the  old  man  decided  we'd  run  in  that 
near,  go  ashore  in  a  boat  and  see  if  we 
couldn't  git  some  water,  as  all  our  butts 
on  deck  had  been  washed  overboard. 
We  come  to  anchor  'bout  eleven  o'clock 
that  momin'  and  was  just  gettin'  every- 
thin'  all  snug,  when  the  lookout  yelled, 
*Sea  sarpints.' 

"Of  course  I'd  beam  of  such  things 
afore  and  read  in  the  papers  'bout  vessils 
thinkin'  they'd  seen  'em,  but  I  had  never 
taken  much  stock  in  such  yams.  Any- 
how, we  looked  toward  shore,  and  there 
was  at  least  a  hundred,  not  sea  sarpints, 
but  snakes,  comin'  right  direct  toward  the 
ship  from  the  land.  They  swam  along  on 
top  of  the  water,  with  their  heads  stickin' 
up  in  the  air  'bout  four  feet,  I  should 
judge.    We  was  layin'  broadside  to  the 


shore  and  they  was  comin'  right  straight, 
for  us.  Waal,  you  can  imagine  that  it 
looked  purty  dubious  for  us.  The  Cap'n 
yelled  to  every  one  to  git  below  and  close 
the  hatches.  Some  on  us  went  forrard 
and  some  aft  in  the  cabin,  whichever  place 
we  was  nearest  to,  and  waited.  I  was 
peerin'  up  through  the  skylight  in  the  cabin, 
and  as  the  vessS  rolled  I  could  see  them 
things  comin'  and  they  were  close  on  to 
us  by  this  time,  and  if  you'll  beUeve  me, 
they  came  right  up  the  side  of  the  ship, 
up  the  shrouds,  clear  to  the  masthead,  and 
down  the  other  side  of  the  riggin',  and  so 
on  overboard.  Then  they'd  turn  and  go 
up  over  the  riggin'  again,  some  on  'em 
goin'  down  the  jibstay,  and  they  just  kept 
playin'  over  that  riggin'  fer  as  much  as 
twenty  minutes;  then  all  of  a  sudden  they 
all  went  overboard  and  started  to  the 
north.  When  the  last  one  had  gone  over 
the  rail,  we  jumped  up  on  deck,  and  there 
they  was  goin'  straight  up  the  coast,  the 
whole  bunch  on  'em.  It  seemed  to  me 
they  was  all  the  way  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
long,  some  with  big  yellow  spots  and  some 
just  a  dark  bluish  color. 

"  Waal  sir,  them  snakes  was  what  they 
call  poison-skin  breed;  and,  by  gosh,  they 
poisoned  that  standin'  riggin'  so,  crawUn' 
over  it,  that  it  tautened  up  tighter'n  a 
fiddle  string,  and  all  we  had  to  do  was  to 
give  it  a  coat  of  tar  so  we  wouldn't  git  the 
poison  on  our  hands.  It  just  saved  us  the 
trouble  of  tightenin'  up  the  riggin'  on  the 
hull  ship." 

As  he  finished  his  narrative.  Captain 
Nat  drew  a  match  from  his  vest  pxicket, 
slowly  relit  his  pipe,  and  looked  around, 
through  the  cloud  of  smoke  he  was  blow- 
ing out,  at  the  group  around  him.  Every- 
body seemed  awed  by  the  stor}',  and  one 
by  one  they  rose  from  their  seats,  saying, 
"  Waal,  I  guess  I  must  be  goin'  'board." 

As  they  were  hauling  their  dories  along- 
side, preparing  to  retum  to  their  various 
vessels.  Captain  Nat  heard  Joe  Ayrea,  the 
crack  "half  liner"  of  the  fleet,  say  to  the 
others,  "  Waal,  I've  heard  the  old  man  tell 
some  purty  big  yams,  but  this  beats  all 
yet";  and  as  they  descended  to  their  boats, 
Captain  Nat  smoked  on,  occasionally  giv- 
ing vent  to  a  chuckle  as  he  remembered 
the  looks  of  astonishment  created  by  his 
story  on  the  faces  of  the  boys,  and  said  to 
himself,  "Guess  I  come  purty  near 
wettin'  all  my  salt  to-night."     ^^  , 
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THE 
RISE  AND  FALL  OF  POULTRY  BOOMS 


By  H.  S.  BABCOCK 


THE  earliest  boom  in  poultry,  of 
which  we  have  any  historical 
record,  is  the  one  so  admirably 
ridiculed  by  George  P.  Bumham,  of  Mel- 
rose, Massachusetts,  in  his  "History  of 
the  Hen  Fever.**  It  began  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Asiatic  fowls,  the  ancestors  of 
the  modern  Cochins  and  Brahmas,  in  the 
year  1849,  and  terminatedin  theyear  1855. 
The  boom  was  widespread  and  affected 
all  classes  of  society.  Extravagant  prices, 
for  those  days,  were  paid  for  fowls  and 
eggs.  Men  actually  waited  for  hours  in 
the  parlor  of  Mr.  Bumham  for  his  hens  to 
lay  eggs,  for  which  they  paid  one  dollar 
each.  Pairs  of  fowls  sold  for  from  ten  to 
two  hundred  dollars,  fifty  dollars  per  pair 
being  the  ruling  price  for  the  better  speci- 
mens. 

The  state  of  the  public  mind  during  the 
progress  of  this  boom  can  be  gathered  from 
the  remark  of  an  ex-member  of  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania,  who,  in  an  address 
before  one  of  the  county  agricultural 
societies  of  that  State,  said:  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  next  to  a  beautiful  woman  and 
an  honest  farmer,  I  deem  a  Shanghae  cock 
the  noblest  work  of  God."  And  the  re- 
.  action  which  followed,  after  the  boom  was 
over,  is  fairly  well  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  written  early  in 
the  year  1855.  "I  have  got  on  hand  three 
hundred  of  the  Shanghae  devils!  What 
can  I  do  with  them?  There  is  a  neighbor 
of  mine  (a  police  officer)  who  has  got 
stuck  with  a  lot  of  'Cochin*  chickens 
which  he  swears  he  won't  support  this 
winter;  and  he  has  at  last  advertised  them 
as  stolen  property,  in  the  faint  hope,  I  sup- 
pose, that  some  *  green  'un  *  will  come  for- 
ward and  claim  them.  Yoli  can't  get  rid 
of  these  birds!  It  is  useless  to  try  to  sell 
them;  you  can't  give  them  away;  nobody 
will  take  them." 

Bumham  not  only  made  a  fortune  for 
those  days  out  of  the  sale  of  Cochin  China 
and  Shanghae  fowls,  but  he  made  another 
by  telling  the  public  how  he  had  done  it. 
In  one  respect,  however,  he  was  not  so  far- 
sighted  as  his  friend,  John  Giles,  of  Wood- 
stock,  Connecticut,  who,  at  about  the 


time  of  what  was  then  thought  to  be  the 
end  of  all  things  in  poultry,  uttered  these 
truly  prophetic  words:  "I  often  hear  that 
the  *fowl  fever*  is  dying  out.  If  by  this 
is  meant  the  unhealthy  excitement  which 
we  have  had  for  a  few  years  past,  for  one, 
I  say  the  sooner  that  it  dies  out  the  better. 
But  as  to  the  enthusiasm  of  trtie  lovers  of 
the  feathered  tribe  dying  out,  it  never  will, 
so  long  as  man  exists."  Time  has  proved 
Giles  right.  That  boom  and  other  booms 
have  risen  and  fallen,  but  enthusiasm  for 
fine  fowls  has  continued  to  exist.  And 
Asiatic  fowls  have  sold  for  higher  prices 
since  1855  than  they  ever  sold  for  prior  to 
that  time.  One  hundred,  two  hundred, 
and  even  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
have  been  paid  for  single  descendants  of 
those  early  Cochin  China  and  Shanghae 
fowls.  At  an  exhibition  held  in  New  York 
City  a  few  years  ago,  a  buff  Cochin  cock 
was  sold  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars; 
at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  some  years  ago, 
five  Partridge  Cochin  fowls  were  pur- 
chased for  six  hundred  dollars;  and  many 
Light  Brahma  cocks  have  found  buyers 
at  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars each  in  recent  years;  and  these  several 
varieties  are  lineal  descendants  of  those 
"Shanghae  devils"  that  in  1855  it  was 
thought  could  not  be  given  away. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  in 
1861,  before  the  effects  of  the  Asiatic  boom 
had  been  fully  dissipated,  prevented  for 
some  years  the  awakening  of  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  poultry  industry.  But  as  the 
country  began  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  the  war,  the  breeding  of  poultry  was 
again  taken  up  by  fanciers,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1883,  the  Wyandotte,  then  consist- 
ing of  the  single  variety  now  known  as  the 
Silver,  was  admitted  by  the  American 
Poultry  Association  to  its  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. This  breed  had  existed  for  a 
number  of  years  under  various  designa- 
tions, the  most  prominent  of  which  was  the 
American  Sebright,  so  called  because  of 
the  resemblance  of  its  plumage  to  that  of 
the  Sebright  Bantam.  The  admission  of 
this  breed  to  the  standard  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  boomer,  and  the  fowl  was 
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suddenly  thrust  from  its  comparative  ob- 
scurity into  the  full  glare  of  popularity. 
Communications  concerning  its  beauty 
and  utility  began  to  pour  into  the  offices  of 
the  various  poultry  journals.  Ideal  illustra- 
tions, in  which  every  feather  was  perfectly 
laced,  were  scattered  broadcast  through- 
out the  land.  And,  through  the  praises 
which  were  sounded  and  the  illustrations 
which  were  published,  American  poultry 
men  became  Wyandotte  mad.  But  the 
natural  result  followed.  The  stock  so 
quickly  disseminated  throughout  the  coun- 
try was  neither  handsomer  nor  more  profit- 
able than  that  of  other  breeds,  and  in 
many  instances  was  but  a  first  cross  with 
the  Wyandotte,  which  could  not  reproduce 
its  own  characteristics.  Purchasers  be- 
came disgusted  and  disheartened,  and  the 
demand  for  the  breed  ceased.  It  had  gone 
up  like  a  rocket  and  it  came  down  like  a 
stick. 

At  about  the  time  the  silver  Wyandotte 
boom  had  reached  its  climax,  there  sprang 
up,  not  suddenly,  but  by  degrees,  a  boom 
in  white  fowls.  White  sports  or  rever- 
sions from  the  Silver  Wyandotte  had  ap- 
peared; white  sports  sprang  from  the 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock;  and  white  breeds 
were  produced  by  crossing;  so  that  there 
soon  came  upon  the  stage,  white  Plymouth 
Rocks,  white  Wyandottes,  white  Javas, 
white  Snowflakes,  white  Puritans  and 
white  Dirigos.  These  fowls  all  belonged 
to  the  class  of  general-purpose  fowls  and 
were  in  many  respects  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance and  other  characteristics.  And 
as  a  white  fowl,  when  dressed  for  the  table, 
is  not  disfigured  by  the  pin-feathers,  and 
as  the  promoters  of  these  white  breeds  and 
varieties  did  not  hesitate  to  make  this  fact 
extremely  prominent  in  all  their  notices, 
the  public  began  to  believe  that  only  white 
fowls  were  fit  for  market  purposes.  They 
seemed  to  forget  that  the  great  table  fowl 
of  England  is  the  Dorking,  a  colored  fowl; 
that  the  most  prominent  French  table 
breeds  are  black  or  black  and  white;  and 
that,  up  to  this  time,  the  Plymouth  Rock 
with  its  barred  plumage  had  been  regarded 
as  America's  best  table  fowl.  And  so,  for 
a  time,  white  fowls  had  the  call.  And  not 
only  did  these  particular  new  varieties 
profit  by  the  boom,  but  breeders  of  white 
Leghorns,  white  Dorkings  and  other  white 
breeds  found  an  increased  demand  ior 
their  stock,  especially  for  the  male  birds. 


These  were  used  to  cross  upon  other 
breeds  in  order  to  produce  fowls  which 
could  be  sold  as  white  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  white  Wyandottes,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  thousands  of  such  cross-breds 
were  sold  by  unscrupulous  persons  as 
thoroughbred  fowls  of  the  varieties  most 
in  demand.  But  this  boom,  too,  died 
away,  though  some  of  the  varieties,  after 
a  period  of  waiting,  have  lived  to  regain 
almost  if  not  quite  as  much  popularity  as 
they  had  in  the  days  of  the  white  boom. 

At  about  the  same  time  there  sprang  up 
a  boom  in  a  single  variety  based  upon  the 
character  of  the  comb.  This  boom  was 
limited  in  the  area  which  it  covered  and  is 
mentioned  only  to  illustrate  upon  what 
basis  a  boom  may  exist.  A  certain  breeder 
recognized  two  facts ;  that  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  was  one  of  the  best 
American  varieties,  and  that  a  pea-comb 
was  the  best  comb  a  fowl  could  possess. 
And  he  reasoned  thus  :  if  the  single  comb 
could  be  removed  from  the  head  of  the 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  pea  comb 
could  be  substituted  for  it,  this  excellent 
variety  would  become,  through  its  almost 
frost-proof  comb,  still  more  excellent,  and 
would  then  stand  clearly  at  the  head  of 
practical  varieties.  With  this  breeder,  to 
appreciate  clearly  an  advantage  was  to 
determine  to  obtain  that  advantage.  And 
so,  in  due  time,  the  Pea-combed  Plymouth 
Rock  appeared.  It  proved,  as  the  breeder 
had  expected,  a  profitable  undertaking, 
and  for  some  years  the  variety  was  in  ac- 
tive demand  by  practical  poultry  men  ; 
but  not  having  its  fancy  points  as  carefully 
brought  out  as  did  the  original  variety, 
the  Pea-combed  Plymouth  Rock  did  not 
succeed  in  the  show-room,  and  it  gradually 
lost  its  hold  upon  the  public.  A  few  men, 
who  prize  practical  worth  above  orna- 
mental characteristics,  still  breed  it,  but 
the  demand  for  it  has  greatly  diminished. 

In  1887,  Mr.  H.  P.  Clarke  of  Indiana 
and  the  writer,  independently  of  each 
other,  imported  from  England  specimens 
of  the  Cornish  Indian  Game  fowls  into  this 
country.  In  January,  1889,  ^r.  George 
T.  Whitfield  of  Market  Drayton,  Eng- 
land, sent  a  pen  of  fowls  of  this  breed  to 
the  Buffalo  (New  York)  international 
exhibition.  The  Indian  Game,  being  the 
largest  of  the  game  family  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  United  States,  and  very  strik- 
ing in  appearance,  and  withal  very  brilliant  Tp 
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in  coloring,  caught  the  public  eye  at  once. 
The  first  season  that  the  writer  had  this 
breed,  he  sold  all  the  eggs  he  could  spare, 
at  six  dollars  a  dozen,  and  as  many 
chickens  as  he  would  part  with,  at  ten 
dollars  each.  During  1889,  1890  and 
1891  the  boom  was  at  its  height.  The 
writer  continued  to  sell  eggs  at  six  dollars 
per  dozen,  and  from  one  selected  pen  at 
fifteen  dollars  a  dozen.  Fowls  sold  for 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  and  even  fifty  dol- 
lars each,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
meet  the  demand  for  either  fowls  or  eggs. 

The  boomer  then  began  his  work.  The 
Indian  Game  was  a  valuable  fowl.  For 
the  production  of  table  poultry,  either 
bred  pure  or  crossed  upon  other  breeds, 
it  had  no  equal  in  this  country.  For  this 
purpose  the  male  birds  were  worth  every 
dollar  that  they  brought.  But  the  boomer 
was  not  content.  One  writer  began  to 
claim  that  the  Indian  Game  was  the  best 
general  -  purpose  fowl  in  existence  and 
offered  to  bet  a  thousand  dollars  that  a 
pen  of  his  fowls  would  out-lay  the  best  pen 
of  Plymouth  Rocks  which  could  be  got  to- 
gether. Another  soon  began  to  claim  that 
the  Indian  Game  would  lay  as  many  or 
more  eggs  than  the  Leghorn.  And  one 
poultry  paper  actually  published  a  list  of 
the  best  laying  breeds  of  fowls  and  placed 
the  Indian  Game  among  the  first  two  or 
three.  All  such  statements  were,  of  course, 
preposterous  and  were  made  either  in 
ignorance,  or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
trade.  All  through  those  days  the  writer 
of  this  was  striving  to  teach  poultry  men 
that  too  much  must  not  be  expected  of  any 
one  breed;  that  table  properties  and  pro- 
lificacy were  antagonistic  qualities  ;  that  if 
people  purchased  Indian  Games  through 
a  mistaken  notion  of  what  they  were  best 
fiUed  for,  they  would  become  disgusted 
with  them  and  would  injure  their  reputa- 
tion. But  in  the  babel  of  boom  days  there 
is  little  chance  for  conservative  advice  to 
be  heard.  The  Indian  Game  boom  lasted 
longer  than  some  booms,  but  it  could  not 
last  forever.  The  predictions  made  by  the 
writer  became  fulfilled,  and  the  demand 
for  the  Indian  Game  came  to  an  end.  But 
as  the  fowl  had,  and  has,  superb  table 
qualities,  it  could  not  be  kept  for  many 
years  in  obscurity,  and  there  is  now  a  fair 
demand  for  this  fowl,  based  solely  upon 
its  real  merits. 

A  little  later  came  another  color  boom. 


This  time  it  was  not  white,  but  yellow  or 
buff.  This  boom  originated  with  the  buff 
Leghorns,  the  first  specimens  of  which  were 
imported  into  this  country  by  August  D. 
Arnold  of  Pennsylvania.  Arnold  had  been 
an  Indian  Game  breeder  and  had  done 
very  well  with  that  breed,  and  so,  when  he 
found  that  the  buff  Leghorn  was  becoming 
prominent  in  England,  he  determined  to 
import  some  of  the  breed  and  see  if  they 
could  not  win  popularity  here.  His  first 
importation  was  not  a  success,  the  male 
bird  resembhng  a  red  Pyle  more  than  it 
did  a  buff  Leghorn.  But  the  next  season 
he  imported  some  real  buffs,  of  large  size 
for  the  breed,  and  they  created  quite  a 
sensation  among  poultry  breeders.  The 
breed  began  to  boom.  Orders  came  thick 
and  fast.  Prices  were  high.  Profits  were 
large.  Arnold  was  making  money  and 
his  judgment  had  been  more  than  justified 
by  the  results.  Other  breeders,  seeing  the 
buff  Leghorn  popular,  began  to  introduce 
buff  Plymouth  Rocks  and  buff  Wyan- 
dottes,  and  these  varieties  too  caught  the 
public  eye  and  drew  the  pubhc  purse.  For 
a  time  they  were  the  most  popular  varie- 
ties of  the  breeds  they  represented,  but 
the  boom  seems  to  be  over,  and  the  buff 
varieties  are  selling  only  upon  their  merits. 

Two  of  these  buff  varieties,  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock  and  the  Wyandotte,  are  de- 
scendants of  the  Rhode  Island  Red,  a 
breed  that  sprang  up  among  the  farmers 
of  the  State  whose  name  it  bears.  Red 
and  buff  in  fowls  are  closely  related  and 
easily  transmuted  colors.  A  very  dark 
buff  fowl  easily  becomes  a  red,  and  a  very 
light  red  with  equal  ease  is  changed  into 
a  buff.  The  descendants  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  having  enjoyed  a  goodly  share 
of  public  favor,  some  enterprising  breeders 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  hardly 
fair  that  the  ancestor  should  be  forgotten ; 
and  so,  in  1898,  "The  Rhode  Island  Red 
Club  of  America"  was  formed,  its  object 
being  to  promote  the  breeding  of  this  fowl. 
Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  club,  the 
exhibits  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  greatly  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  as  the  quality  of 
the  specimens  improved,  the  public  be- 
came interested  and  a  quickened  demand 
resulted. 

What  breed  or  variety  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  boom  no  one  can  safely 
predict.  Booms  can  seldom  be  organized 
at  will.    There  is  something  mysterious 
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about  them,  althc^igh  the  arts  of  the 
boomer  are  thoroughly  known.  Some 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  certain  American 
breeders  attempted  to  make  a  boom  for 
the  Dorking.  Splendid  specimens  of  this 
breed  were  imported  from  England  and 
quite  a  stock  of  them  was  bred.  The 
boomers  started  a  literary  bureau,  and 
well  written  articles  descriptive  of  their 
excellence,  accompanied  by  admirable 
illustrations,  began  to  appear  in  all  the 
leading  poultry  periodicals.  This  fowl, 
so  rarely  seen  at  poultry  exhibitions  in  the 
United  States,  began  to  appear,  not  only 
at  the  larger  but  at  the  smaller  poultry 
shows.  But  the  boom  never  materialized. 
It  is  possible  that  the  organizers  made 
their  efforts  pay,  but  the  American  public 
did  not  demand  the  Dorking  in  large  num- 
bers. The  Indian  Game,  on  the  other 
hand,  caught  the  public  attention  at  once, 
and  entered  upon  a  boom  even  before  the 
boomers  had  thought  to  take  it  up.  Both 
these  breeds  are  great  table  fowls,  but  one 
boomed,  and  the  other  would  not,  and 
could  not  be  made  to. 

An  unfortunate  characteristic  of  a  boom 
is  that  it  induces  not  only  poultry  men,  but 
also  those  who  are  utterly  unacquainted 
with  fowls  and  their  management,  to  invest 
in  the  breed.  While  almost  any  person 
can  keep  a  few  fowls  successfully,  one 
needs  to  understand  their  management  to 
keep  many  at  a  profit.  Like  any  other 
business  it  has  its  secrets,  which  must  be 
learned  not  only  theoretically  but  prac- 


tically. And  the  inexperienced,  who  are 
caught  by  a  boom,  are  almost  sure  to  suffer 
loss.  Among  the  many  such,  a  few  may  have 
the  qualities  that  make  a  first-class  breeder, 
and  to  them  the  boom  may  prove  a  boon. 
But  they  are  almost  as  rare  as  is  genius. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  great  body  of 
American  poultry  breeders  to  leave  the 
impression  that  they  resort  to  dishonest 
methods  to  create  an  artificial  demand  for 
their  fowls.  They  do  not,  as  a  class,  create 
the  booms  which  comes  no  man  positively 
knows  whence  and  go  no  one  can  certainly 
teU  whither — they  are  rather  spectators  of, 
than  participants  in,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
these  mysterious  disturbances  in  the  poul- 
try world. 

And  finally  it  may  be  said  that  booms 
may  wax  and  booms  may  wane,  but  the 
great  industry  of  breeding  fowls  will  go 
steadily  on.  The  legitimate  profits  which 
may  be  realized  will  always  attract  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  practical  man, 
and  the  ability  to  mold  and  fashion  the 
fowl  to  his  will,  to  create  out  of  divers 
and  discordant  elements  a  harmonious 
whole,  will  continue  to  fascinate  the  artis- 
tic spirit  of  the  fancier.  For  many  men 
poultry  breeding  possesses  irresistible 
charms,  and  they  could  not  if  they  would, 
and  would  not  if  they  could,  break  the 
invisible  but  potent  bands  which  bind 
them.  To  them  poultry  booms  are  like 
sun  spots,  disturbances  in  the  luminous 
envelope,  which  do  not  at  all  interfere  with 
the  solid,  glowing  body  beneath. 
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The  Editor  Outing's  field  is  unique, 

in  Nothing  is  more  typical  of 

Sontli  America  jygt  what  the  magazine  is 
doing  these  days  than  Mr.  Whitney's  pres- 
ent trip  to  South  America.  For  three 
months,  the  editor  of  Outing  will  ex- 
change the  worries  of  the  office  desk. for 
the  care-free, 
adventurous  lifa 
of  the  jungle. 
Atmosphere  is 
as  necessary  to 
the  success  of 
Outing  as  the 
paper  on  which 
it  is  printed. 
For  this  reason, 
Outing's  editor 
and  Outing 
writers  climb 
mountains,  pen- 
etrate forests 
and  explore  the 
frozen  North. 
The  reader  gets 
it  all  in  monthly 
consignments  of 
condensed  fresh 
air. 

Then,  too 
there  is  a  par- 
ticular signifi- 
cance in  Mr. 
WTiitney's South  American  expedition.  By 
this  trip  he  will  complete  his  journeys  over 
the  trails  of  the  tropics.  Those  who  have 
read  his  story  of  Sumatra  life  in  this  issue 
know  how  he  has  sought  and  found  the 
humanly  interesting  side  of  outdoor  life. 
South  America  is  to  be  much  in  our 
minds  for  the  next  few  months,  and  we 
are  sure  that  Mr.  Whitney's  observations 
on  the  country  and  its  people  will  be  of 
peculiar  interest  to  Outing  readers. 


John  Burroughs. 


The    present    issue    of    the 
magazine  marks  the  beginning 
of  John  Burroughs'  editorial  connection 
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with  Outing.  His  department  of  natural 
history,  which  will  be  found  on  another 
page,  is  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
magazine.  Mr.  Burroughs'  name  is  too 
well  known  in  the  houses  and  schools  of 
the  country  to  need  any  introduction  at  this 
time  to  Outing  readers. 

A  Just  a  word 
Hew  about  the 
'•<*  changed 
appearance  of 
the  magazine. 
Your  March 
copy  probably 
surprised  you, 
and  perhaps  you 
did  not  know 
just  why.  For 
one  thing,  the 
magazine  was 
bulkier.  This 
was  the  result 
of  an  increase  of 
twelve  pages 
and  the  use  of 
heavier  paper  in 
some  parts  of 
the  magazine. 
Then,  too,  the 
four -page  col- 
ored insert  in 
the  advertising 
pages  helped 
both  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  mag- 
azine. It  is,  however,  the  cover  that  has 
changed  most  radically.  You  probably 
noted  the  absence  of  the  long  descriptive 
phrase  and  the  enlargement  of  the  artist's 
design.  While  we  were  about  it,  we  thought 
we  would  make  the  back  cover  a  little  more 
attractive  too,  so  we  decided  to  print  that 
in  three  colors.  Experience  teaches  that 
magazines  are  rather  inclined  to  lie  on 
their  faces.  We  want  Outing  to  look 
right,  wherever  it  is. 

All  these  changes  have  been  made  with 
the  best  intentions.  You  may  not  like 
them,  however,  and  if  so,  just  sa^;  it.         , 
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NATURAL  HISTORY 

By  JOHN  BURROUGHS 


IN  this  department  we  purpose  to  print 
such  natural  history  notes  as  our  own 
observations  yield  us,  and  to  edit  and  com- 
ment upon  such  notes  and  observations  as 
the  readers  of  this  magazine  may  send  us. 
We  propjose  also  to  hold  the  rod  over  of- 
fenders in  natural  history,  and  to  lay  it 
on  when  it  is  deserved,  and  for  my  own 
part,  I  shall  be  just  as  frank  in  commenting 
upon  any  mistakes  or  hasty  conclusions  of 
my  own  in  this  direction,  if  my  readers  will 
point  them  out  to  me,  or  if  I  discover  them 
myself,  as  I  shall  with  those  of  other  people. 
Quite  recently  1  said  in  an  article  in  a  popu- 
lar journal  that  insects  were  probably  per- 
fect automaton,  without  any  of  those  in- 
dividual differences  and  characteristics  that 
fto  to  make  up  what  we  call  individuality. 
Since  then  I  have  read  that  charming  book 
of  research  and  observation  by  George  W. 
Peckham  and  his  wife  on  our  solitary 
wasps,  and  have  been  shown  that  among 
these  insects,  members  of  the  same  species 
.  differ  in  a  most  remarkable  degree  in  man- 
ners, capacity  and  disposition.  I  had  also 
been  able  to  learn  of  only  two  tool-using 
animals,  the  monkey  and  the  elephant;  but 
in  this  book  I  find  that  one  of  the  wasps, 
Ammophila,  uses  a  pebble  to  pack  down  the 
soil  in  its  ground  burrow.  Of  course  the 
law  of  variation  is  working  in  all  forms  of 
life,  else  new  species  would  never  arise.  In 
this  direction  alone  is  a  wide  field  for  origi- 
nal observation. 

One  has  but  to  glance  over  the  list  of 
papers  and  magazines  devoted  to  nature 
and  out-of-door  recreation  to  see  what  a 
host  of  nature  lovers  there  are  in  the  coun- 
try ;  on  looking  into  these  papers  we  see  also 
how  inaccurate  and  prejudiced  are  many  of 
their  observations.  In  observing  let  the 
nature  lover  always  have  uppermost  in 
mind,  first,  to  get  the  facts,  clearly  and  as 
far  as  possible  complete ;  second,  to  keep  the 
facts  by  themselves,  making  a  sharp,  inflex- 
ible line  of  demarkation  between  the  facts 
and  the  inferences  or  conclusions  drawn 
therefrom.  Never  substitute  fancy  for  fact. 
It  is  not  only  dishonest,  but  it  is  cheating 
yourself.  Many  observers  see  what  they 
want  to  see — they  have  a  conclusion  or 
principle  in  mind,  and  then  go  about  to 
hastily  gather  facts  to  prove  it.  For  in- 
stance, a  friend  told  me,  the  other  day, 
a  story  of  an  intelligent  cat.  The  cat,  she 
said,  invariably  went  to  her  husband  with 
all  its  troubles  and  wants,  whether  to  go 
out  of  doors,  to  be  fed,  or  whatever.  One 
day,  however,  as  she  and  her  husband  were 
starting  for  town,  the  cat  came  to  her,  look- 
ing up  into  her  face  and  calling  plaintively. 
"  I  believe,"  said  my  friend  to  her  husband, 
"she  is  going  to  have  her  kittens  to-day; 
get  her  box."  Sure  enough,  that  evening  on 
their  return  they  found  the  cat  had  her 
kittens.  From  this  my  friend  at  once  con- 
cluded that  the  cat  knew  that  she,  being 
a    woman,    would    understand    her    want, 


whereas  her  husband,  being  a  man,  would 
not  understand  it.  From  this  example  of 
intelligence  she  also  concluded  that  all  ani- 
mals are  vastly  more  intelligent  than  we 
give  them  credit  for  being.  Was  anything 
ever  more  hasty  and  unwarranted?  In  the 
first  place,  it  can  easily  be  doubted,  even, 
that  the  cat  knew  she  was  going  to  have 
kittens;  that  is,  knew  in  a  rational  way. 
Certainly  she  felt  uneasy,  and  instinct  would 
soon  have  led  her  to  seek  some  suitable 
place  for  her  kittens,  but  that  she  had  any 
definite  conception  of  what  was  before  her 
is  highly  improbable.  ■  Secondly,  that  a  cat 
should  have  reached  such  a  high  degree  of 
culture  as  to  think  that  between  two  college- 
bred  people  one  should  understand  her 
want  and  the  other  not,  solely  because  of  a 
difference  of  sex,  or  that  a  cat  should  have 
any  conception  of  sex  in  man  and  what  it 
inwardly  stands  for,  is  preposterous.  Again, 
a  friend  told  me  how  eels  breed — a  question 
on  which  there  is  still  ^ome  doubt.  He 
said,  in  summer,  at  certain  times,  one  would 
find  under  the  skin  on  the  backs  of  female 
eels  a  lot  of  young  eels,  partly  buried  in  the 
flesh.  From  one  or  two  such  observations 
he  concluded  that  this  was  the  way  eels 
bred.  Had  he  followed  up  his  observations 
he  might  have  learned  something  interesting 
about  the  parasites  he  found,  and  been  led 
to  be  more  careful  in  future. 


GET  READY  FOR  THE  BIRDS 

It  is  seldom  wise  for  man  to  interfere 
with  nature.  There  is  a  chance,  however, 
for  nature  lovers  to  assist  nature  by  pro 
viding  suitable  nesting  houses  for  wrens  and 
bluebirds.  Especially  for  bluebirds — there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  this  beautiful,  insect- 
eating  bird  would  be  much  more  plentiful 
could  it  find  safe  and  suitable  nesting  sites. 
March  is  the  month  to  make  and  put  up 
bluebird  houses.  Not  the  old-fashioned 
kind,  nailed  to  a  tree  where  mice  and 
squirrels  will  rob  the  nest  nine  times  in  ten, 
or  fastened  to  a  house,  where  the  cats  can 
make  life  miserable  for  the  old  birds  and 
catch  the  young  as  soon  as  they  come  out 
Make  the  house  of  slabs  or  weather-beaten 
boards,  and  nail  it  either  to  a  post  in  a 
vineyard  or  set  a  post  near  your  house,  put- 
ting a  big  sheet  of  tin  around  the  post.  Let 
it  face  the  southeast.  See  that  it  stands  in 
the  open  and  that  nothing  can  jump  down 
on  it  from  above.  Cut  an  X  in  the  sheet  of 
tin,  turn  down  the  flaps  and  push  the  post 
through,  nail  the  flaps  to  the  post,  leaving 
no  opening  large  enough  for  a  mouse  to 
run  up.  Use  a  good,  sound,  seasoned  piece 
of  board  for  the  top  of  the  house,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  water-tight.  Last  spring  I 
put  up  two  bluebird  houses;  both  were  oc- 
cupied and  each  pair  brought  out  two 
broods  safely,  making  sixteen  young  blue- 
birds. Had  I  not  put  them  up,  the  old  birds 
would  have  had  trouble  in  finding  a  place 
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to  nest,  and  no  doubt  mosf  of  their  broods 
would  have  been  destroyed.  This  year  I  ex- 
pect to  put  up  several  more  houses,  not 
only  on  my  own  land,  but  on  my  neighbor's 
also.  Birds  and  bird  houses  around  a  man's 
house  is  an  index  to  his  character  like  that 
of  the  sterling  mark  on  silver.  Every  pair 
of  wrens  eat,  it  is  estimated,  15,000  insects. 
Put  wren  houses  under  your  porch,  on  your 
well-curb  and  bam.  The  sight  of  their  joy- 
ous industry  is  a  cure  for  the  blues. 

ARE  THE  ANIMALS  WEATHER-WISE? 

A  correspondent  from  West  Virginia  asks 
if  I  have  ever  seen  anything  in  the  lives  of 
animals,  their  provident  habits,  the  thick- 
ness of  their  fur,  etc.,  that  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  fall  one  could  tell  from 
them  whether  the  winter  was  going  to  be 
short  or  long,  mild  or  severe.  In  other 
words,  do  the  animals  have  a  weather  in- 
stinct? 1  know  of  nothing  that  makes  mc 
think  they  have.  How  could  such  an  in- 
stinct be  developed?  In  the  fall  the  agen- 
cies that  are  to  make  and  shape  the  winter, 
the  terrestrial  and  sidereal  influences,  are 
not  yet  developed;  the  game  is  not  yet 
open,  the  cards  have  not  been  dealt.  The 
weather  itself,  so  to  speak,  don't  know  what 
the  winter  is  going  to  be.  The  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  spots  on  the  sun  may  shake  or 
modify  the  climate,  for  the  time  being,  of 
every  zone  on  the  earth.  The  forces  and 
conditions  that  make  our  winters,  predes- 
tining some  to  be  mild,  others  to  be  severe, 
are  very  complex  and  far-reaching.  Who 
can  solve  the  problem?  How  can  animal 
life  be  influenced  by  them  before  they  are 
developed  ?  The  greater  the  coljl,  the  thicker 
the  fur,  but  is  there  any  proof  that  the  thick 
fur  or  wool  is  a  prophecy  and  not  a  result  ? 

Of  course  animals  do  not  know  what  the 
winter  is  going  to  be,  but  have  they  any  in- 
stinct in  the  matter  ?  They  feel  the  spur  of 
the  cold  when  it  comes,  and  in  my  opinion 
that  is  all  there  is  of  it.  The  water  fowl 
begin  to  migrate  when  the  ponds  and  lakes 
begin  to  freeze,  and  they  come  back  in  the 
spring  when  the  ice  begins  to  leave  them. 
Occasionally  they  come  too  soon,  and  a 
severe  cold  wave  will  make  them  retreat. 
In  the  tropics  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  cattle  and  horses  feel  a  coming  tempest 
or  tornado  hours  in  advance  of  its  appear- 
ance, but  certainly  not  before  it  is  on  its 
way  somewhere. 

I  can  myself  usually  forecast  the  winter 
from  the  last  two  fall  months.  A  prema- 
ture winter  is  usually  shortlived.  Winter 
in  November  usually  means  November  in 
December  or  January.  But  the  past  season 
my  reckoning  was  wrong.  Winter  came 
early,  and  it  came  to  stay,  and  it  was  of 
robust,  not  to  say  of  heroic  character.  My 
faith  in  my  prediction  was  shaken  early  in 
December,  when  the  winter  struck  such  a 
steady,  even  gait,  no  sudden  changes,  no 
flckleness,  no  extremes,  but  the  pace  that 
means  endurance  and  power. 


But,  as  a  rule,  if  you  want  a  good,  robust, 
"old-fashioned  winter,"  do  not  start  it  too 
early;  wait  till  late  in  December  if  you  can; 
and  if  you  want  a  spring  that  will  last  and 
wax  warmer  and  warmer,  do  not  start  it  too 
early.  Premature  things  rarely  have  the  gift 
of  long  life. 


A  VEXED  QUESTION 

A  correspondent  asks  if  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  notion,  current  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  that  a  skunk  may  be  carried  with 
impunity  by  the  tail.  I  certainly  think  there 
is,  if  you  can  once  get  your  skunk  safely  by 
the  tail.  There  is  where  the  rub  will  come, 
and  though  the  skunk  is  a  gentle  animal,  I 
should  advise  great  precaution  in  trying  the 
experiment.  I  have  not  seen  it  done,  but  I 
have  heard  on  reliable  testimony  of  its  being 
done.  In  my  native  town,  not  long  since,  a 
man,  with  impunity,  carried  one,  by  the  tail, 
through  the  village  street.  Hudson  in  his 
book,  "  The  Naturalist  on  La  Plata,"  scouts 
the  idea  that  a  skunk  may  be  thus  handled, 
though  belief  in  it  is  general  in  South 
America  as  well  as  here.  Any  one  who  has 
seen  a  skunk  throw  his  essence  can  under- 
stand how  powerless  the  animal  must  be 
when  held  up  by  the  tail.  When  the  skunk 
discharges  his  battery  he  throws  his  tail 
back  so  that  the  glands  holding  the  fiery 
fluid  are  fully  exposed  and  the  shot  can 
have  free  range.  Then  the  tail  jerks  spas- 
modically, as  if  it  was  a  lever  that  brought 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  sack  or  glands 
holding  the  charge,  a  ring  of  ducts  open,  and 
fine,  thread-like  jets  of  the  fluid  shoot  out 
ten  or  fifteen  feet.  I  have  witnessed  this 
battery  in  action,  but  have  always  dodged 
the  shot.  From  the  quick  movement  of  the 
tail  has  arisen  the  notion  that  the  skunk 
throws  its  fluid  with  its  taih  But  never  a 
drop  of  it  even  touches  the  animal  itself. 
Held  by  the  tail  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  animal 
to  eject  its  fluid. 


CAN  DUCKS  SMELL? 

It  has  been  often  asked  whether  or  not 
ducks  can  smell.  Some  hunters  cite  from 
their  experiences  instances  that  seem  to 
show  ducks  can  smell,  others  that  ducks 
cannot.  Now  the  naturalist  would  say  that 
ducks,  owing  to  their  habit,  have  no  need 
to  smell  and  hence  cannot.  This  rule  is  not 
infallible,  but  generally  holds  good.  Any 
wild  thing  with  such  eyes  as  ducks  have  do 
not  need  to  smell.  Nature  seems  to  have 
given  birds  a  discerning  eye  and  animals  a 
discerning  nose.  A  fox  will  look  straight 
at  a  man  and  not  see  him,  even  when  only 
a  few  feet  away,  provided  he  does  not  smell 
him  or  the  man  does  not  move.  A  duck 
will  not  only  see  a  man  standing  perfectly 
still  at  a  long  distance,  regardless  of  the 
wind,  but  will  notice  any  change  in  the  land- 
marks of  its  haunts  or  feeding  grinds. 
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THAT  nation  is  happiest  which  has  no 
history.  Such  is  the  good  fortune  of 
the  pointer.  While  the  annals  of  that  breed 
in  America  are  to  the  full  as  important  as 
those  of  the  setter,  there  are  few  tales  of 
conflict.  The  pointer  men  have  been  at 
unity  in  essentials  from  the  beginning. 
There  have  been  no  quarrels  over  stand- 
ards for  the  bench  and  not  many  discus- 
sions, except  among  partisans  of  individual 
dogs.  The  question  of  color  has  aroused  no 
antagonism.  There  is  no  strife  over  blood 
lines  and  families,  since  all  pointers  of  con- 
sequence descend  practically  from  the  same 
English  sources  and  along  the  same  chan- 
nels. 

In  1870  the  pointers,  like  the  setters,  con- 
sisted of  what  the  writers  choose  to  call 
"natives";  that  is,  dogs  descended  from 
irregular  importations  and  different  in  every 
locality.  There  were  many  of  the  solid  liver 
color,  and  occasionally  a  man  took  pride  in 
a  specimen  of  the  double-nose  or  split-nose 
variety.  This  miscellaneous  native  stock 
quickly  disappeared  after  the  field  trial 
pointers  began  to  win  a  reputation.  One 
variation  was  introduced  and  attracted  some 
attention  for  a  few  years,  but  not  much  has 
been  heard  of  it  for  some  time.  This  varia- 
tion consisted  of  the  black  Papes,  imported 
from  the  kennel  of  Mr.  Pape  of  Newcastle, 
England. 

Pointer  history  is  marked  by  two  epochs. 
The  first  was  the  importation  of  a  series  of 
large  and  handsome  dogs  by  the  groups 
around  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club  of 
New  York  and  the  St.  Louis  Kennel  Club 
in  the  West,  though  Croxteth,  the  most 
serviceable,  perhaps,  of  that  lot  of  impor- 
tations, did  not  belong  to  either  of  these 
groups.  The  second  epoch  began  when 
Edward  Dexter  of  Boston,  and  Captain 
McMurdo,  his  adviser  and  handler,  brought 
over  and  bred  from  Mainspring,  King  of 
Kent,  and  Mainspring's  sister.  Hops,  dogs 
of  handier  size,  more  snappy  on  birds  and 
of  better  sustained  speed. 

The  dogs  of  both  these  epochs  were  of 
the  same  English  field  trial  blood,  the  prin- 
cipal components  of  which  were  White- 
house's  celebrated  lemon-and-white  Ham- 
let, that  dog's  grandson.  Price's  Champion 
Bang,  Sir  Richard  Garth's  Drake,  and  Lord 
Sefton's  Sam.  Some  antiquarians  talk  of 
the  Edge  blood  and  the  Sefton-Edge  com- 
bination, but  that  is  mere  pedantry  and, 
while  interesting,  is  of  no  material  impor- 
tance. Of  considerably  more  sig^nificance  is 
the  Devonshire  blood,  through  Dr.  Salter's 
Romp,  which  entered  into  the  breeding  of 
Mainspring  and  Hops.  From  an  article 
by  Mr.  H.  S.  Bevan,  whose  relatives  were 
connected  with  the  handling  of  Dr.  Salter's 
dogs,  I  gather  that  the  black-and-white 
color,  with  irregular  ticking,  came  into 
Mr.  Dexter's  kennel  from  Princess  Kate, 
through   this    same   Romp.      Prior    to   the 


appearance  here  of  Rip  Rap,  the  black-and- 
white  color,  as  once  in  England,  had  been 
unfashionable  to  such  an  extent  that  its 
appearance  was  hailed  as  evidence  of  im- 
pure blood;  but  Rip  Rap's  transcendent 
merit  made  the  color  actually  fashionable, 
and  so  quickly  that  nobody  had  a  chance  to 
argue  about  it.  From  that  time  to  this  the 
black-and-white,  lemon-and-white,  and  liver- 
and- white  have  been  of  equal  dignity. 

Sensation,  a  large  and  very  handsome 
dog,  was  imported  by  the  Westminster  Ken- 
nel Club.  He  was,  both  in  looks  and  in 
pointing  ability,  a  superior  dog,  but  had  not 
the  decision  and  snap  in  his  bird  work  which 
the  field  trials  required.  In  the  production 
of  field  trial  quality  he  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  smaller  dog,  subsequently  im- 
ported by  the  same  club.  Bang  Bang,  an 
orange-and-white  son  of  Price's  Champion 
Bang.  Bang  Bang  sired  Consolation,  Roger 
Williams,  and  other  winners  notable  both 
in  the  field  and  on  the  bench.  By  the  late 
J.  M.  Tracy,  the  famous  animal  painter, 
Consolation  was  regarded  as  the  most  ex- 
quisitely proportioned  pointer  ever  seen  in 
America. 

In  1879  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macdona  brought 
over  his  young  dog,  Croxteth,  and  sold  him 
to  Mr.  Godeffroy  of  New  York.  Croxteth 
was  a  large,  long-bodied,  liver-and-white 
dog  of  fast  gait,  but  not  what  would  be 
called  handy  in  action.  He  had  a  peculiarly 
long  and  narrow  head  which  was  by  the 
old-timers  discussed  considerably  pro  and 
con.  Like  the  "  Sefton  head,"  it  had  both 
admirers  and  critics,  but  the  debate  was 
mild  and  did  not  last  long.  As  a  progenitor 
Croxteth  easily  outclassed  all  of  the  early 
large  dogs.  His  son.  Trinket's  Bang,  is  still 
held  by  some  handlers  to  have  been  the  best 
field  pointer  put  down  in  American  trials. 
Another  son,  Ossian,  was  a  frequent  win- 
ner. Robert  le  Diable,  a  third,  was  esteemed 
the  handsomest  pointer  of  his  day,  and  was 
a  successful  dog  in  the  field.  Trinket's 
Bang,  in  his  turn,  became  a  great  sire,  pro 
ducing  Spotted  Boy  and  other  brilliant 
winners,  and  Pearl's  Dot,  herself  a  Derby 
winner  and  the  greatest  pointer  matron  of 
all  time. 

Among  the  potent  pointer  movements 
was  the  old  St.  Louis  Kennel  Gub,  com- 
posed of  Charles  H.  Turner,  E.  C.  Sterling, 
John  W.  Munson,  Charles  C.  Maffitt,  J.  B. 
C,  Lucas,  and  other  influential  sportsmen. 
Their  first  importation  was  the  very  fast 
high-class  field-dog,  Sleaford.  He  did  not 
entirely  please  his  owners,  and  in  1878  they 
brought  over  Champion  Bow,  a  son  of 
Price's  Bang.  In  1879  Mr.  Turner  imported 
the  handsomest  large  pointer  of  the  period, 
the  well-known  liver-and-white  Faust,  by 
Lord  Sefton's  Sam.  Faust  was  the  admira- 
tion of  all  pointer  men  in  his  combination 
of  high  quality  with  size  and  substance. 
Dr.  Rowe  once  told  me  that  in  the  mere 
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matter  of  intelligence  in  handling  birds 
Faust  was  the  best  pointer  he  had  ever 
seen.  In  1881  the  St.  Louis  people  imported 
their  first  small  pointer,  Meteor.  While 
small  compared  with  a  dog  like  Faust,  he 
would  be  to-day  a  good-sized  dog.  He  was 
beautifully  balanced,  but  had  the  defect  of 
a  shallow  head  with  high-set  ears. 

The  Eastern  men  continued  to  import 
some  large  dogs.  One  of  the  handsomest 
was  Graphic,  a  beautiful  liver-and-white 
dog,  a  little  long  in  the  body,  but  with  fine 
chest  and  with  a  head  as  long  and  shapely 
as  that  of  the  best  setters.  His  son.  Lad 
of  Bow,  was  a  still  more  showy  and  im- 
pressive dog. 

The  New  York  show  of  1889  probably 
presented  the  finest  collection  of  pointers 
ever  seen  on  the  bench  in  this  country.  In 
this  show  appeared  Bang  Bang,  Graphic, 
Lad  of  Bow,  Bracket,  Beppo  II,  Rumor, 
Duke  of  Vernon,  Brake,  and  Pontiac. 
Among  the  light-weight  dogs  were  King 
of  Kent  and  Duke  of  Hessen,  two  dogs 
which  figured  in  the  revolution  of  field  trial 
pointers,  and  are  now  constantly  found  in 
the  studbook  pedigrees.  With  eighteen  in 
the  light-weight  class,  King  of  Kent  was  first 
and  Duke  of  Hessen  second.  Specimens  of 
the  other  sex  in  that  show  were  Meally, 
Bloomo,  Revel  III,  Queen  Fan,  Lass  of 
Bow,  and  Sally  Brass  II. 

A  field-dog  which  about  this  time  began 
to  mark  the  new  era  was  Tammany.  He 
died  comparatively  young,  but  made  an  im- 
pression by  his  courageous,  decisive,  and 
snappy  work  in  the  field.  Another  dog  of 
high  class  in  the  field  was  Vandervort's 
Don,  an  imported  son  of  Price's  Bang, 
whose  achievements  were  chronicled  in  the 
Northwest,  chiefly  on  prairie  chicken,  though 
he  was  owned  in  Pittsburg. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Dexter  and  Captain 
McMurdo  brought  out  their  field  trial  point- 
ers. Mainspring,  by  Salter's  Champion 
Mike  out  of  Romp,  was  a  dog  which  had 
all  the  courage  and  decision  of  crack  set- 
ters, and  speed  to  compete  with  even  the 
best  of  them.  He  and  many  of  his  progeny 
had  a  little  defect  of  style  in  hunting  with 
rather  low  head.  Count  Fauster,  Spring 
and  Castleman's  Rex  were  some  of  his  win- 
ning sons. 

King  of  Kent  was  a  very  fast  dog  of  the 
same  dashing  and  courageous  quality. 
Mainspring's  sister.  Hops,  was  brought 
from  Dr.  Salter's  kennel  by  Captain  Mc- 
Murdo, and  to  King  of  Kent  produced 
the  phenomenal  Rip  Rap  and  his  younger 
sister,  the  beautiful  little  liver-and- white 
Maid  of  Kent.  Both  of  these  dogs  com- 
peted on  equal  terms  with  the  best  setters 
and  beat  them  as  often  as  not.  Rip  Rap 
decisively  defeated  Rowdy  Rod,  the  best 
derby  setter  of  1890;  and  conquered  all 
criticism  in  189 1  by  a  famous  four-hour 
heat  in  what  was  equivalent  to  a  cham- 
pionship stake,  which  he  ran  with  a  high- 
class  Count  Noble  setter  called  Count  Eric. 
Maid  of  Kent  met  the  Llewellin,  Antonio, 
in  the  last  heat  of  the  same  stake,  and  many 


thought  that  she  thoroughly  outworked  him, 
though  he  obtained  the  decision.  From  Mr. 
Dexter's  kennel  appeared  in  succession  Tap- 
ster, Zig  Zag,  Selah,  Delhi,  and  Khartoum, 
along  the  same  line  of  breeding. 

Pearl's  Dot,  the  unequalled  mother  of 
heroes,  was  by  Trinket's  Bang  out  of  Pearl- 
stone.  After  winning  a  derby  in  Indiana, 
she  was  sent  to  the  breeding  ranks,  and 
achieved  so  much  that  her  name  is  likely 
to  appear  in  almost  as  many  pointer  pedi- 
grees as  that  of  old  Rhoebe  among  the 
setters.  To  King  of  Kent  she  produced 
Strideaway;  to  Jingo,  Young  Jingo;  to 
Rip  Rap,  the  black-and-white  Young  Rip 
Rap,  Ripstone,  and  Dot's  Pearl ;  Pearl's  Fan 
was  a  half-sister,  being  by  Luck  of  the  Goat 
out  of  Pearlstone.  Dot's  Pearl,  owned 
by  Mr.  Turner  in  Chicago,  became  the 
worthy  successor  of  her  mother.  She  was 
a  large  and  handsome  liver-and-white 
bitch.  Bred  to  Jingo  when  very  young,  she 
produced  in  two  litters  Lad  of  Jingo,  Dot's 
Jingo,  Drill  master.  Dot's  Daisy,  Two  Spot, 
and  Jingo's  Pearl.  These  dogs  were  all 
winners  and  are  rapidly  becoming  pro- 
ducers; the  misfortune  being  that  some  of 
the  best  died  early. 

Jingo  was  by  Mainspring  out  of  Queen 
II.  He  was  developed  by  Captain  Mc- 
Murdo, but  did  his  later  running  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Nesbitt,  still  to-day  a  promi- 
nent handler.  Nearly  all  pointer  men  and  a 
great  many  setter  owners  claim  that  Jingo 
had  bird  sense  to  a  degree  beyond  that  dis- 
played by  any  other  field  dog.  He  ran  suc- 
cessfully in  important  trials  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  He  has  produced  an 
astonishing  number  of  winners  in  the  first 
and  second  generation,  including  Young 
Jingo  from  Pearl's  Dot,  the  great  orange- 
and-white  dog  King  Cyrano,  Gorham's 
Jing,  Jingo's  Light,  and  any  number  of 
others.  Doc's  Light,  the  three  times  derby 
winner  in  1900-1901,  is  a  grandson;  as  is 
Percival  Jingo,  another  lemon-and-white, 
the  Interstate  championship  winner  of  1902. 
Another  grandson  is  Alpine  Lad,  a  success- 
ful dog  in  both  his  derby  and  all-age  form. 

In  connection  with  the  light-weight  dogs 
which  modified  the  pointer,  Duke  of  Hessen 
is  of  enough  importance  to  be  specially 
mentioned.  He  was  the  fastest  pointer  of 
his  time,  but  was  not  equal  to  either  King 
of  Kent  or  Mainspring  in  his  ability  on 
birds. 

A  famous  son  of  King  of  Kent  was  K.  C. 
Kent,  owned  by  Mr.  Femkas  of  Kansas 
City,  and  winner  of  the  first  stake  opened 
by  the  Missouri  Field  Trial  Club.  He  was 
a  large  liver-and-white  dog  of  fine  style  and 
good  looks.  Hal  Pointer,  another  large  and 
muscular  liver-and-white  dog,  continued  the 
King  of  Kent  blood  through  Plain  Sam  and 
other  sons  and  daughters.  Tick  Boy  and 
Kent  Elgin  were  rattling  good  field  dogs. 

In  1888  Mr.  Huston  Wyeth  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,     imported     the     black-and-white 
derby  winner,  Osborne  Ale.    This  dog,  curi- 
ously enough,  was  bred  almost  exactly  like    , 
the  cross  with  which  Mr.  Dexter  and  Cap-    Ip 
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tain  McMurdo  afterward  attained  such  dis- 
tinguished success.  He  was  by  Priam,  the 
sire  of  King  of  Kent,  out  of  Malt,  a  sister 
of  Hops.  Mr.  Wyeth  made  no  attempt  to 
push  the  fortunes  of  this  dog,  and,  though 
Ale  sired  a  number  of  excellent  pointers, 
,  he  did  not  attain  the  reputation  which  prob- 
ably he  deserved.  He  resembled  Rip  Rap 
closely  in  color  and  size.  Mr.  Franke,  also 
of  St.  Joseph,  imported  another  English 
winner.  Luck  of  the  Goat.  This  dog  is  best 
known  in  history  as  the  sire  of  Pearl's  Fan, 
she  the  dam  of  K.  C.  Kent  and  Blackstone, 
the  latter  a  black-and-white  winner  on  the 
bench  and  in  the  field. 

After  the  dazzling  success  of  the  Dexter 
dogs,  there  was  not  much  effort  in  the  way 
of  importation.  Home  talent  was  good 
enough.  Occasionally  a  winner  out  of  old- 
fashioned  lines,  like  Lad  of  Rush,  would 
come  out.  He  was  a  liver-and-white  dog 
and  a  grandson  of  Lad  of  Bow.  But  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  pointers  in  the 
hands  of  active  sportsmen,  as  well  as  of 
field  trial  handlers,  soon  began  to  carry 
the  blood  of  Mainspring  and  King  of  Kent, 
chiefly  through  Jingo  and  Rip  Rap. 

Among  the  variations  from  the  usual 
course  of  things  should  be  mentioned  Cham- 
pion Alberta  Joe,  a  magnificent  liver-and- 
white  dog,  bred  and  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Johnson  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
In  1898  he  won  the  Northwestern  Club's 
championship.  Joe  may  be  called  an  outer 
line,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  bred 
practically  the  same  as  the  other  prominent 
American  pointers.  His  sire  and  dam  were 
both  brought  by  Mr.  Johnson  from  Mr. 
Heywood  Lonsdale's  English  kennel  and 
trace  back  directly  to  Bang,  Sam,  and  Drake, 
like  the  rest. 

An  orange-and-white  dog  which  may 
hereafter  achieve  some  status  as  a  cross  for 
the  Jingo  and  Rip  Rap  dogs  is  Senator  P. 
He  won  two  championships,  one  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  one  in  Manitoba.  He  is 
descended  from  the  English  leading  families 
through  California  lines  different  from  those 
of  the  favorite  Americans.  Senator  P.  is  a 
good-looking  dog  and  a  sterling  field  trial 
performer,  though  he  scarcely  ranks  in  bril- 
liance with  the  greatest. 

A  recent  English  importation  is  Sally 
Brass,  an  extremely  stylish  and  merry  little 
pointer  which  won  a  place  in  the  Eastern 
Club  trials  of  1901  and  aroused  the  warmest 
encomiums  on  account  of  her  attractive 
style,  though  her  speed  was  not  exactly 
first  class.  She  was  brought  over  by  Mr. 
S.  C.  Bradley  for  Mr.  George  Crocker,  those 
two  gentlemen  having  a  theory  that  they 
can  make  some  new  history  with  both 
pointer  and  setter  blood  from  England. 

Among  my  regrets  on  this  score  is  that  I 
never  saw  Rip  Rap  in  the  field.  On  the 
bench  he  was  a  specimen  to  attract  a  sports- 
man rather  than  a  fancier.  He  was  of  just 
the  right  size  for  our  American  shooting, 
not  large  enough  to  carry  extra  lumber  and 
not  too  small  for  strength.  Like  many  other 
dogs  which  are  enthusiastic  and  courageous 


in  the  field,  he  was  quiet  and  undemonstra- 
tive in  the  kennel  and  on  the  bench.  His 
white,  black,  and  ticked  coat  was  a  trifle 
rougher  than  that  of  the  usual  bench  show 
pointer  and  lacked  tne  satiny  finish  which 
the  old  pointer  breeders  regarded  as  essen- 
tial. He  looked  all  over  a  hard,  strong,  wise 
hunter.  When  I  saw  him,  Robert  le  Diable, 
the  greatest  product  of  the  St.  Louis  Kennel 
Club's  breeding,  was  also  on  the  benches. 
He  was  a  much  more  showy  animal  than 
Rip  Rap,  liver-and-white  with  thick  tick- 
ing. Bemg  in  the  challenge  class,  he  did  not 
come  into  competition  with  Rip  Rap,  but 
would  have  beaten  him,  I  suppose,  under 
any  bench  judge,  if  they  had  been  of  the 
same  weight  and  in  the  same  ring. 

Mr.  George  J.  Gould  exhibited  for  two 
or  three  seasons  a  kennel  of  pointers,  which, 
in  1897,  included  Lady  Gay  Spanker,  Miss 
Rumor,  Furlough  Mike  and  others.  Lady 
Gay  Spanker  was  held  to  be  the  best  of  her 
sex  on  the  bench  at  that  time.  Mr.  Gould 
used  his  pointers  in  his  shooting  expeditions, 
and  they  were  by  no  means  mere  exhibition 
dogs  or  playthings. 

Meteor's  Dot  II,  now  holding  the  honors 
of  a  championship,  had  an  eventful  history 
on  the  bench.  He  is  a  handsome  liver-and- 
white  heavy-weight  dog  of  great  style  and 
symmetry.  In  his  younger  days  when  I  saw 
him,  some  of  the  judges  called  him  a  little 
leggy,  but  he  probably  filled  out  afterward. 
He  was  owned  by  Major  A.  J.  Ross  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  and  traveled  on  the  bench 
until  he  came  into  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Payne  of  Pennsylvania.  In  com- 
petition at  the  St.  Louis  show  of  1899,  he 
was  beaten  by  the  New  York  dog.  Sir  Wal- 
ter, but  I  thought  he  suffered  a  little  the 
worst  of  it  through  judicial  over-conscien- 
tiousness. The  judge  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Major  Ross,  and  seemed  to  lean  too 
much  on  the  side  of  scrupulousness.  At  that 
time,  whatever  Sir  Walter  may  before  have 
been,  he  was  not  the  equal  of  Dot,  as  he 
had  become  throaty  and  loose,  while  Dot 
was  in  the  pink  of  conditicm. 

Without  attracting  any  great  amount  of 
attention  or  exciting  any  heated  debate,  the 
modern  pointers,  even  on  the  bench,  seem 
to  have  made  a  racial  change  and  become 
short-headed  in  comparison  with  the  old- 
time  champions.  It  is  rare  now  to  see  a 
pointer  as  clean  and  long  in  the  head  as 
were  most  of  the  winners  twenty  years  ago. 
Of  course,  at  no  time  was  a  pointer  ex- 
pected to  have  the  long,  lean  setter  head, 
though  there  was  a  day  when  the  best 
specimens  on  the  bench  had  cleaner  and 
more  shapely  heads  than  are  now  usual. 
The  change  has  probably  come  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  field  trial  winners;  dogs 
which,  from  their  compact  shape,  naturally 
have  a  tendency  to  thickness  in  the  head. 

Perhaps  the  most  extreme  example  of  the 
departure  of  field  trial  pointers  from  the 
old  bench  show  fancy  is  Jingo's  Light,  him- 
self a  trial  winner  and  sire  of  Champion 
Percival  Jingo.  Light  is  also  recognized  as 
the  correct  cross  for  Rip   Rap  and  othefp 
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King  of  Kent  blood,  he  being  Mainspring, 
Duke  of  Hessen,  Croxteth,  and  Naso  of 
Kippen  blood,  with  no  line  to  King  of  Kent. 
He  is  small,  thick  in  cheek,  white  with 
lemon  spots  only  on  the  ears,  and  has  ears  set 
high.  It  looks  as  if  there  might  be  trouble 
ahead  on  the  benches  over  pointer  type; 
maybe  the  English  setter  battle  repeated. 

Much  better  in  bench  type  are  two  young 
liver-and-white  dogs,  out  in  the  past  two 
seasons,  Al ford's  John  and  Alpine  Lad. 
John  was  the  most  successful  derby  dc^  of 
1902-1903,  and  this  season  has  shown  all 
his  promised  speed  and  birdwork  among 
all-age  competitors.  He  is  of  the  older  hnes 
of  blood,  his  sire  line  being  Graphic  and 
his  dam  going  back  to  Croxteth.  Alpine 
Lad  is  of  the  Jingo-Dot*s  Pearl  family  in 
the  second  generation.  In  both  the  prairie 
chicken  and  quail  trials  of  1903  John  per- 
formed better  than  any  other  pointer,  and 
must  at  the  moment  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  his  breed. 

In  the  East  the  breeders  are  still  ahead 
in  bench  form.  Mr.  Throckmorton's  Cham- 
pion Duke  of  York  and  Island  Boy,  and  Mr. 
Mott's  Princess  Alice  can,  the  chances  are, 


beat  anything  now  in  the  West,  as  Mr. 
Westlake's  Belle  and  Startle  almost  cer- 
tainly can,  while  Lansdowne  Malt  would 
have  no  trouble  at  all  in  a  Western  show 
with  anything  put  down  lately. 

The  last  word  about  pointer  families  is 
suggested  by  the  chicken  trials  in  the  North- 
west this  fall  (1903).  One  prominent  fig- 
ure has  been  Lad  of  Jingo.  He  has  been 
himself  placed  several  times,  though  an  old 
dog  for  trial  work.  The  feature,  however, 
has  been  the  winning  performances  of  his 
progeny.  Lad's  Meally,  Alpine  Lad,  and 
Copper  Coin  have  all  been  winners  against 
large  fields  of  the  best  dogs  in  training. 
At  the  Huron  (Dakota)  trials,  Coin  and 
Meally  were  third  and  fourth  in  a  derby 
stake  of  twenty-six  starters,  pointers  and 
setters;  while  Lad  of  Jingo  was  third  and 
Alpine  Lad  fourth  in  the  all-age  stake  of 
thirty  starters,  including  many  previous 
winners.  Mr.  Austin  has  been  firm  in  his 
faith  about  Lad,  and  it  is  good  that  a  great 
bird  dog  is  getting  the  fame  he  deserved. 
Young  Rip  Rap,  too,  has  been  fulfilling  expec- 
tations by  the  winnings  of  Rap's  Pointer  and 
Speck's  Jingo  Boy  at  these  chicken  trials. 


HOW  A  WOMAN  LEARNS  TO  RIDE 

By  MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  THOMPSON 


THE  OUTFIT. 

THE  first  requisite  towards  becoming  a 
horsewoman,  is  to  obtain  a  well  made, 
perfectly  fitted  habit,  of  heavy  cloth  for 
winter  wear ;  of  khaki,  heavy  linen  or  crash 
for  the  summer. 

Do  not  try  to  economize  in  this  respect.  A 
cheap  habit  is  the  most  expensive  mistake 
a  rider  can  make,  for  the  constant  rubbing 
destroys  poor  cloth  in  a  short  time,  and  a 
badly  cut  garment  will  ride  up  and  be  most 
uncomfortable. 

Only  the  best  tailors  have  proper  habit 
patterns,  and  know  the  right  kinds  of  cloth 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  I  have  found 
a  dark  Oxford  mixture  the  most  serviceable 
material,  as  it  does  not  show  dust  nor  wear 
shiny.  This  can  (if  desired)  be  obtained 
in  two  weights  of  cloth,  the  heavier  for  the 
skirt,  and  the  lighter  for  the  coat. 

The  breeches,  which  should  also  be  the 
work  of  an  experienced  tailor,  are  lined 
with  chamois  leather,  and  should  always 
match  the  habit  in  color,  although  they  may 
be  of  a  different  material. 

For  a  summer  habit  I  consider  khaki 
cloth  preferable  either  to  linen  or  crash. 
The  khaki  will  not  wash,  but  it  remains 
clean  longer,  and  holds  its  shape  better  than 
the  others,  and  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  set 
well.  The  linen  when  washed  shrinks  and 
pulls  out  of  shape,  and  the  crash  becomes 
rough. 


Breeches  for  summer  wear  should  be 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  habit. 

I  advocate  a  safety  skirt  rather  than  a 
closed  one,  as  the  latter  is  apt  to  catch  on 
the  pommels  in  case  of  a  fall. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  safety  skirts. 
"The  apron  variety"  is  excellent  for  hunt- 
ing, but  cannot  be  worn,  unless  one  mounts 
at  her  door  or  her  own.  ':tables.  I  consider 
the  best  safety  skirt  one  which  is  open  down 
the  back  from  the  knee,  with  nothing  over 
the  pommel,  but  which  buttons  into  a  skirt 
suitable  for  walking  when  the  rider  has  dis- 
mounted. 

The  extreme  fashion  of  making  the  coats 
very  long  is  a  bad  one,  for  they  rub  on  the 
horse's  back  and  are  soon  ruined ;  the  best 
length  clears  the  horse  by  half  an  inch  be- 
hind, and  is  slightly  longer  in  front. 

A  comfortable  corset  is  necessary,  the 
long  ones  being  preferable  to  the  short, 
straight  fronts  or  girdles,  as  the  latter  some- 
times cut  into  the  rider. 

A  shirt-waist  is  generally  worn  and  a 
stock,  Ascot  or  four-in-hand  fashion. 

The  hair  should  be  braided  and  tied  with 
a  ribbon  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Never 
wear  side-combs  or  shell  pins,  and  never 
curl  the  hair.  The  smoother  and  neater  it 
is,  the  smarter  the  appearance  of  the  rider. 

The  hat  should  be  a  Derby  for  winter 
and  a  sailor  for  summer  wear.  The  latter 
needs  a  broad  elastic  set  well  front  to  hold 
it  in  place ;  a  narrow  one,  such  as  is  worn  I  p 
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on  a  Derby,  is  not  strong  enough  for  a 
sailor,  and  unless  the  elastic  is  sewn  well 
to  the  front,  the  wind  getting  under  the  hat 
will  constantly  blow  it  off. 

Do  not  be  persuaded  to  try  a  three-cor- 
nered hat,  such  as  was  introduced  last 
season,  it  will  not  stay  on  the  head,  and 
it  is  most  annoying  to  be  obliged  continu- 
ally to  ask  the  groom  to  dismount  and  re- 


disposition  and  is  accustomed  to  carrying  a 
woman.  Place  upon  him  an  English  saddle 
with  a  perfectly  flat  seat.  This  should  be 
padded  slightly  higher  on  the  left  than  on 
the  right  side,  in  order  to  throw  the  weight 
to  the  right. 

Use  a  patent  stirrup,  which  will  open  of 
itself,  or  one  which  will  come  off  with  the 
rider  in  case  of  an  accident. 


Dismounting  without  Assistance. 


Photograph  by  L.  Stanger. 


cover  your  hat.  Never  wear  hat  pins,  they 
are  extremely  dangerous  if  the  rider  chances 
to  be  thrown  on  her  head,  and  many  dread- 
ful accidents  have  resulted  from  their  use. 

Boots  of  French  calf  are  the  most  service- 
able. Patent  leather  or  kid  are  worn  for 
dress  occasions.  The  boots  should  be  large 
and  comfortable. 

A  pair  of  heavy  riding  gloves,  a  size 
larger  than  for  ordinary  wear,  and  a  whip 
or  crop  completes  the  outfit. 


THE   HORSE,.  SADDLE  AND  BRIDLE. 

On  beginning  to  ride,   it  is   essential   to 
have  a  horse  which  has  good  gaits,  a  gentle 


I  consider  the  neatest  bridle  one  with  the 
stitched-in  bits  rather  than  the  buckles. 

Before  mounting  always  look  to  the  girths 
and  balance  strap,  for  a  horse  sometimes 
takes  a  deep  breath  while  being  saddled, 
and  unless  the  girths  are  tightened  after- 
wards the  saddle  may  turn. 

MOUNTING. 

To  mount  from  the  ground,  the  rider 
takes  the  reins  and  her  whip  in  the  right 
hand,  which  she  places  on  the  upper  pom- 
mel; her  left  foot  is  placed  in  the  hand  of 
the  groom.  She  counts  three,  and  on  the 
third  count  springs  to  the  saddle.  Unless 
this  spring  is  taken  at  the  exact  moment 


Reins  in  One  Hand. 
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when  the  groom's  hand  is  raised,  it  is  im- 
possible to  mount  this  way.  To  mount 
from  a  block,  place  the  right  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  take  hold  of  the  upper  pommel  with 
the  right  hand  (which  holds  the  reins  and 
the  whip)  and  of  the  lower  pommel  with 
the  left  hand.  Spring  into  the  saddle  and 
take  foot  out  of  stirrup;  the  right  knee  is 
placed   over  the  pommel.     The  groom   or 


Having  learned  this,  she  takes  all  four 
reins  in  one  hand,  passing  the  snaffle  around 
the  fourth  and  between  the  first  and  second 
fingers,  the  curb  going  between  the  third 
and  fourth  and  the  second  and  third.  This 
brings  the  curb  inside,  so  the  rider  will  be 
less  likely  to  jerk  the  horse's  mouth.  Pass 
all  the  reins  under  the  thumb  neatly,  one 
on  top  of  the  other. 


Mounting  from  the  Ground. 


rider  then  adjusts  the  skirt  by  means  of  two 
elastics,  one  of  which  usually  goes  on  the 
toe  of  the  right  foot,  and  one  on  the  heel  of 
the  left. 

THE  REINS. 

The  beginner  takes  the  snaffle  reins  only, 
the  curb  being  tied  up.  She  holds  one  rein 
in  either  hand,  passing  it  under  the  fourth 
finger  and  up  through  the  hand  over  the 
first  finger,  where  it  is  held  tightly  in  place 
by  the  thumb.  Later,  when  she  has  learned 
not  to  hold  on  by  the  horse's  mouth,  she 
will  take  the  curb  rein  also.  This  passes 
between  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  and 
both  snaffle  and  curb  are  held  in  place  by 
the  thumb  on  top  the  first  finger. 


THE  SEAT. 

The  stirrup  should  always  be  placed  on 
the  ball  of  the  left  foot,  which  is  brought 
forward  so  that  the  heel  points  downward. 
When  the  foot  is  in  this  position  the  stirrup 
should  be  long  enough  to  pass  the  hand 
easily  between  the  pommel  and  the  knee. 
In  order  to  get  a  Arm  grip  on  the  pommel, 
the  right  heel  should  be  brought  back  so 
that  it  touches  the  left  shin.  The  rider 
should  bring  her  right  shoulder  well  back, 
sitting  perfectly  square  in  the  saddle,  so  she 
can  see  the  horse's  right  eye  without  lean- 
ing to  the  side. 

RIDING. 

Holding  this  position,  begin  to  walk  your 


Reins  in  Two  Hands. 
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tinue  the  trot  until  you  have  mastered  it; 
then  and  not  until  then  commence  to  can- 
ter. This  direction  is  a  most  important  one, 
as  the  grip  on  the  saddle  which  you  get  in 
trotting  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  good 
canter.  The  inclination  of  the  beginner  in 
cantering  is  to  draw  the  left  foot  up.  This 
is  a  serious  fault  which  should  be  avoided, 
as  a  horse  trained  to  go  by  the  aid  of  the 
leg  will  quicken  his  pace  when  he  feels  the 
pressure  against  his  side  until  the  rider  will 
lose  control  of  him. 

The  left  foot  should  be  in  a  line  with  the 
knee,  the  stirrup  always  on  the  ball  of  the 
foot,  and  the  right  heel  touching  the  left 
shin.  In  the  canter  keep  a  close  seat  (not 
rising  in  the  saddle),  relax  the  body  from 
the  waist  up  and  go  forward  and  backward 
with  the  motion  of  the  horse.  This  move- 
ment should  not  be  exaggerated,  the  object 
being  to  prevent  a  rigid  appearance  and 
bouncing  in  the  saddle. 


DISMOUNTING. 

To  dismount,  take  the  foot  out  of  the 
stirrup,  remove  the  knee  from  the  pommel, 
pick  up  the  habit  from  right  knee  with  the 
left  hand,  place  right  hand  on  upper  pom- 
mel and  spring  to  the  ground  with  or  with- 
out the  groom's  assistance,  then  button  the 
habit  around  at  the  back  on  button  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  and  you  have  begun 
to  learn  how  to  ride  correctly. 


Position  Trotting.  ^ 

horse  first  in  a  straight  line,  then  in  circles, 
then  in  the  figure  eight.  If  your  horse  is 
bridle-wise,  he  will  guide  by  the  pressure  of 
the  reins  on  the  neck  instead  of  pulling  him 
to  the  right  or  left,  as  one  does  in  driving; 
in  other  words,  turn  him  to  the  right  by  the 
pressure  of  the  left  rein  against  his  neck, 
and  to  the  left  by  pressing  the  right  rein 
as  above. 

One  should  not  go  off  a  walk  during  the 
first  lesson,  as  you  will  gain  much  by  be- 
coming used  to  the  motion  of  your  horse 
and  your  position  in  the  saddle  before  at- 
tempting to  trot.  To  trot,  shorten  the  reins 
a  trifle,  being  careful  not  to  pull  the  horse, 
lean  forward  a  bit  to  catch  the  gait,  look 
straight  between  your  horse's  ears  and  rise 
with  him.  Try  to  keep  your  left  leg  still, 
otherwise  you  will  never  get  a  firm  grip  on 
the  saddle,  and  you  will  constantly  lose 
your  stirrup.  This  will  not  be  easy  at  first, 
as  you  will  not  relax  sufficiently,  but  after 
practice  your  muscles  will  yield  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  horse,  and  you  will  begin  to 
feel  mistress  of  the  situation.  Do  not  try 
to  trot  long  at  a  time.  A  hundred  feet  are 
enough  to  start  with,  as  you  will  lose  your 
breath  in  the  violent  exercise.  Tiy  not  to 
depend  upon  your  stirrup  for  help  in  rising, 
and  you  will  find  in  time  that  you  can  do 
entirely  without  it,  for  the  muscles  of  the 
knee  will  strengthen  and  you  will  be  able 
to  rise  entirely  from  the  pommels.     Con- 


Correct  Position  in  Saddle.    Back  VI^. 
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FLAWS  OF  THE  BASEBALL  DIAMOND 

By  CLARENCE  DEMING 


THE  old  baseball  player  of  a  third  of  a 
century  ago  when  he  contrasts  the 
breezy  game  of  those  times  with  the  refined 
.  sport  of  to-day  finds  much  to  admire  and 
commend.  Curved  pitching,  close  play  be- 
hind the  bat,  team  work  and  a  **  dead  "  ball 
have  revolutionized  the  game.  With  the  in- 
coming of  mask,  pad  and  glove  the  ancient 
aroma  of  arnica  has  all  but  passed  away. 
Throwing  is  more  accurate,  trick  plays,  in- 
cluding the  unpicturesque  but  often  effect- 
ive "  bunt,"  far  more  highly  developed,  and, 
if  the  long  hit  is  more  uncommon,  it  is 
more  dramatic  when  it  comes.  In  this 
higher  evolution  of  baseball  there  appears 
but  one  general  fault  to  be  expressed  in  the 
seeming  paradox  that  between  closely 
matched  nines  the  greater  the  science  the 
less  sure  the  result.  The  refinement  that 
reduces  scores,  ipso  facto  throws  stronger 
accent  on  the  single  passed  ball,  the  bad 
throw  and  the  lucky  base  hit  that  wins  or 
loses  a  match.  Given  two  teams  essentially 
even  in  batteries,  field  play  and  hitting,  and 
we  find  that  the  "  luck "  factor  grows  as 
science  deepens. 

With  baseball  thus,  so  to  speak,  subli- 
mated, it  follows  that  finer  details  of  play 
wax  in  importance.  A  single  stroke  of 
quick  judgment  in  baseball  play  may,  for 
example,  offset  what  might  have  been  the 
winning  "  scratch  "  base  hit  of  opponents ; 
and  the  nine  which  can  crystallize  into  a 
habit  this  attention  to  nice  points  must,  in 
the  end,  win  against  teams  equal  or  even 
somewhat  superior  in  general  play.  The 
matter  is  of  the  greater  interest  because  its 
flaws  and  their  correction  fall  into  the  limbo 
of  what  we  may  call  mental  as  distinguished 
from  executive  baseball.  We  pardon  the 
occasional  flaw  of  execution — the  missed 
fly,  the  fumbled  grounder,  the  wide  throw. 
Justly  is  the  baseball  critic  less  merciful  to 
the  errors  of  headwork  and  of  judgment. 
Let  us  glance  at  some  of  those  .errors  so 
common,  especially  in  the  highest  class  of 
college  baseball,  that  they  may  almost  be 
described  as  habitual. 

Watch  the  player  who  has  just  batted  a 
slow  ground  ball  to  third  base!  He  is  a 
good  sprinter,  is  quick  away  and  just  beats 
the  ball  to  first  base.  The  ball  is  thrown 
low,  the  first  baseman  fumbles  and  the  ball 
rolls  twenty  or  thirty  feet  away.  Where 
is  the  base  runner  when  the  baseman — or 
the  backer — has  secured  the  ball?  Rarely  or 
never  well  on  his  way  to  second  base,  but 
just  turning  to  the  right  to  regain  first  base. 
He  has  overrun  the  base  with  such  aban- 
don,  and  so  far  that  his  opportunity  to  make 
second  base  is  lost.  Had  he  checked  him- 
self quickly  after  reaching  the  bag  he  would 
have  saved  the  three  or  four  precious  sec- 
onds for  the  start  to  second  and  shortened 
the  distance  to  be  run.  In  other  words,  the 
base  runner  who,  without  slackening  speed 
before  reaching  first  base,  after  touching  it 
puts  on  the  brake  instantly,  is  in  situ  for  a 


first  baseman's  fumble  or  an  overthrow — 
and  one  of  these  happens  at  least  once  in 
every  average  match. 

This  flaw  or  failure  in  what  may  be 
called  alert  position-play  of  the  base  run- 
ner goes  as  a  bad  principle  through  base- 
ball with  what  seems  eternal  persistency. 
Not  one  player  in  ten — at  least  the  state- 
ment is  true  of  amateurs — adopts  as  a  set 
habit  the  plan  of  always  being  in  position 
to  avail  of  an  opponent's  error.  After  a 
clean,  single  base  hit  how  often  does  the 
base  runner  overrun  first  base  to  lead  the 
full  safe  distance  toward  second  as  the  ball 
is  thrown  in?  How  often  does  he  with 
rhythmical  repetition  dart  up  from  second 
or  third  base  as  the  pitcher  delivers  the 
ball,  leaping  back  with  equal  speed  as  the 
catcher  takes  it?  Now  and  then  we  see 
such  an  alert  and  agile  baseball  opportunist, 
but  the  relative  **  loafer "  on  bases  is  the 
predominating  type. 

The  concentration  of  modern  baseball  in 
the  work  of  the  pitcher  is  probably  incur- 
able, but  the  size  of  one  curable  evil,  the 
"base  on  balls,"  is  not  fully  appraised. 
Several  years  ago  the  writer  kept  at  Yale 
Field  a  special  score  for  twelve  consecutive 
games  to  measure  in  exact  terms  the  value 
of  this  still  obstinate  "base  on  balls"  fac- 
tor. The  figures  showed  for  both  sides  189 
runs,  and  134  bases  on  balls.  .Of  the  189 
runs  49  runs,  or  about  26  per  cent.,  were  the 
direct  result  of  bases  on  balls.  How  many 
a  "  bad  inning "  opens  with  the  base  on 
balls,  and  how  many  games  have  been  won 
by  it  negatively  can  be  recalled  by  the  short- 
est baseball  memory ;  nor  does  the  evil  seem 
to  have  been  much  abated  by  the  new  form 
of  the  home  plate  which,  when  adopted, 
was  supposed  to  favor  the  pitcher.  When 
the  pitcher  learns  that  his  four  balls  are  to 
be  treated  generally  as  capital  and  not  as 
surplus,  and  indulges  his  "  trick  "  balls  only 
after  securing  one  or  two  strikes  with  a 
margin  of  at  least  two  balls  left,  we  shall 
see  fewer  baseball  games  presented  by  l^ose 
pitching  as  a  kind  of  gift  to  opponents. 

Baseball  opportunism  has  its  openings  in 
field  play  as  well  as  in  base  running,  as 
heretofore  described.  In  fielding  there  are 
two  local  points  of  peculiar  danger.  One 
is  back  of  third  base  and  near  the  center  of 
the  triangle  formed  by  that  base,  center  and 
left  fields.  The  second  danger  point  almost 
exactly  corresponds  on  the  other  side. of  the 
field  toward  the  center  of  the  triangle 
formed  by  first  base  and  right  and  center 
fields.  Hardly  a  game  is  played  but  that 
two  or  more  low.  and  feeble  fly  balls  drop 
safely  near  these  neutral  points,  complicated 
by  the  danger  of  interference  and  by  the 
necessity  on  the  part  of  infielders  of  guard- 
ing bases  against  the  lead  of  the  runner. 
While  no  agility  or  skill  of  the  three  base- 
men will  entirely  protect  these  danger 
points  and  insure  the  capture  of  short  flys, 
basemen  in  general  may  be  justly  criticisefip 
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for  not  leading  sharply  away  toward  those 
centers  the  instant  the  ball  leaves  the  pitch- 
er's hand — returning,  of  course,  promptly 
to  the  base  when  the  "  pitch  '*  is  completed, 
to  guard  a^inst  lead  of  the  runner.  This 
double  position-play,  like  so  many  others, 
exacts  quick  go  and  come  movement,  and 
will  vary,  necessarily,  with  the  agility  of 
the  baseman.  But  its  large  value,  when 
highly  developed,  seems  to  have  almost 
escaped  the  vision  of  captains  and  coaches. 
They  recognize  the  play,  to  be  sure,  but  ex- 
pand it  but  feebly  and  within  too  narrow 
limits.  The  same  criticism  holds  good  of 
the  too  common  inertness  of  the  first  base- 
man— ^when  a  runner  is  at  the  base — in 
dashing  out,  to  take  ground  balls,  at  the 
instant  of  the  pitcher's  delivery.  The  ideal 
first  baseman  is  so  quick  and  agile  that  the 
hit  ball  finds  him  in  his  regular  "  off  base  " 
position  whether  he  has  to  watch  the  base 
runner  or  not — and,  incidentally,  whose 
active  see-saws  keep  the  same  base  runner 
guessing. 

Just  as  the  pitcher  has  his  capital  of  four 
balls,  so  the  batsman  has  his  capital  of 
three  strikes,  and  in  the  latter,  as  in  the 
former,  there  is  a  great  waste  represented 
by  called  strikes  and  vain  attempts  at  bad 
balls — with  the  qualification  in  favor  of  the 
batsman  that,  unlike  the  pitcher,  he  does 
in  the  same  degree  control  his  own  capital, 
but  must  risk  it  against  curves  and  "  trick  " 
balls.  With  the  whole  enigma  of  batting, 
especially  in  the  colleges,  as  deep  as  it  is 
and  subject  to  almost  whimsical  variations, 
it  is   hard   to  suggest  how  the  batsman's 


waste  in  called  strikes  and  strokes  at  bad 
balls  can  be  diminished.  There  is  a  hint, 
however,  in  the  idea,  often  advanced  by 
professional  coaches,  that  the  batsman's 
"good  eye"  should  be  steadily  trained  to 
judge  the  pitched  ball  at  a  point  in  its 
curve  nearer  to  the  plate.  If  that  theory 
holds,  even  in  a  restricted  sense,  in  pro- 
moting accuracy  of  batting,  then  it  holds 
also  in  a  less  restricted  sense  for  checking 
that  waste  of  batting  capital  at  the  home 
plate  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  up-to- 
date  baseball,  seems  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing,  and,  if  reduced,  would  pro- 
mote the  free  hitting  which  the  game  so 
sadly  lacks. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  flaws  of 
technique  in  the  baseball  of  to-day.  It  is 
probable,  for  instance,  that,  with  the  long 
hit,  when  it  occasionally  comes,  so  deadly 
as  it  is  in  these  days  of  small  scores,  out- 
fielders average  their  play  a  little  too  near 
the  infield,  forgetting  that  practically  all 
out-field  flys  must  be  judged  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  curve  of  descent,  and  that  the 
in-run  covers  much  ground  as  compared 
with  the  out- run,  saying  nothing  of  more 
accurate  placing  of  the  drop.  But  criticism 
of  some  flaws  of  the  modern  baseball  dia- 
mond may  well  stop  here.  They  are  easier 
to  suggest  than  to  remedy.  Yet,  as  the  vet- 
eran art  critic  may  detect  flaws  in  the 
painting  which  with  the  brush  he  can  only 
mar,  so  the  old  baseball  player  who  has 
worn  the  bleacher  smooth  may  supply  some 
constructive  hints  not  absolutely  valueless 
to  the  younger  baseball  generation. 


THE 
VALUE  OF  LAST  YEAR'S  AUTOMOBILE 

By  H.  P.  BUR  CHE LL 


"1  A/HAT  becomes  of  all  the  old  auto- 
VV    mobiles?"  was  the  query  made  re- 
cently by  an  interested  seeker  for  informa- 
tion. 

There  are,  indeed,  comparatively  few 
really  old  automobiles.  The  industry  can 
hardly  claim  more  than  six  years  of  popu- 
larity in  this  country,  and  the  first  produc- 
tions were  decidedly  limited  in  number. 
They  were,  in  truth,  experiments,  and  were 
so  regarded  both  by  manufacturers  and  pur- 
chasers. Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
markable progress  that  has  been  made  since 
that  time,  those  early  automobiles  would  ap- 
pear almost  as  crude  by  the  side  of  the  pres- 
ent-day vehicle  as  the  old  high-wheel  bicycle 
does  in  comparison  with  the  standard  wheel 
of  recent  years. 

There  are  three  uses  to  which  old  auto- 
mobiles may  be  put.     The  earliest  types, 


which  have  been  left  so  hopelessly  in  the 
background  as  to  be  of  no  practical  utility, 
are  broken  up  for  what  their  material  is 
worth.  Others  may  be  fitted  without  great 
difficulty  with  some  of  the  more  improved 
ap|)liances,  and  again  they  may  be  sold. 
This  latter  resource  is  always  open  and,  pro- 
vided the  machine  has  not  literally  been 
racked  to  pieces  by  hard  driving  and  in- 
judicious use,  a  purchaser  can  usually  be 
found.  It  is  obvious  that  a  second-hand 
machine  must  be  soiJi  at  a  greatly  reduced 
rate  from  its  first  cost.  Of  course,  there 
are  exceptions,  but  the  general  rule  holds 
good.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  some  inducement  must  be 
held  out  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  such 
a  machine,  in  view  of  the  constant  improve- 
ments and  the  natural  supposition  that  if 
one  is  willing  to  spend  $i,ooo  or  more  torn 
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an  automofcile,  the  addition  of  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  will  not  be  begrudged  for  the 
sake  of  having  the  latest  and  the  best. 

Then,  there  are  few  second-hand  ma- 
chines that  do  not  require  some  mechani- 
cal attention,  if  not  a  complete  overhaul- 
ing, and  the  carriage  frame  will  probably 
need  to  be  freshly  painted  and  polished. 
The  probable  extent  of  the  repairs  forms  a 
valuable  item  in  determining  the  cost  of  a 
second-hand  vehicle,  for  it  must  be  low 
enough  to  make  the  total  expense,  when  the 
vehicle  is  pronounced  in  tip-top  condition 
for  the  road,  considerably  less  than  the 
price  of  a  brand  new  one. 

As  in  the  case  of  everything  that  is  under- 
going a  change  for  the  better,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  and  against  the  purchase  of 
second-hand  automobiles.  In  the  experi- 
mental stage  of  the  last  three  or  four  years 
many  persons  have  preferred  to  buy  at 
second  hand.  They  have  thus  ascertained 
what  the  motor  car  can  do,  have  acquired 
a  technical  knowledge  of  its  complex  mech- 
anism, provided  the  occupant  is  sufficiently 
ambitious  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
constant  services  of  the  professional  chauf- 
feur. The  second-hand  vehicle,  therefore, 
becomes  the  school  in  automobilism,  and 
if  the  owner  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  arrest  for  occasional  bursts  of  speed, 
and  has  not  been  humiliated  in  a  farming 
district  by  breaking  down  several  miles 
from  anywhere,  his  confidence  and  enthu- 
siasm may  soon  lead  him  to  demand  one 
of  the  newest  patterns  that  human  ingenuity 
has  been  able  to  produce.  As  a  training 
school  for  one  who  is  anxious  to  under- 
stand all  the  intricacies  of  an  automobile, 
and  wishes  to  be  his  own  boss  in  its  man- 
agement, the  second-hand  vehicle  is  in- 
valuable. 

Care,  of  course,  must  be  exercised  not  to 
get  one  .that  is  too  passe.  Where  an  auto- 
mobile two  years  old  may  be  practically  as 
good  for  general  use  as  one  of  the  latest 
models,  one  three  years  old  may  be  so  far 
behind  the  times  as  to  resemble  an  ancient 
relic  resuscitated  from  the  experimental 
field  of  automobile  development.  Although 
improvements  are  constantly  being  made, 
the  latest  machines  are  by  no  means  so 
radically  improved  over  their  predecessors 
of  a  moderate  age  as  to  render  the  latter 
obsolete.  Two  or  three  years  ago  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  get  a  reliable  second-hand  car 
as  at  the  present  time.  A  well-made  ma- 
chine which  has  been  carefully  used  has 
an  enormous  amount  of  durability.  The 
powerful  French  machine  used  by  Ren6  de 
Knyff,  in  some  of  his  long  runs  and  record- 
breaking  tours  in  France,  may  be  cited  as 
a  notable  example  of  this  point.  Albert  C. 
Bostwick  purchased  the  car  and  brought  it 
to  this  country  about  three  years  ago,  and 
after  using  it  for  a  year  Bostwick  sold  the 
car  to  Robert  C.  Collier,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  a  back  number  yet. 

A  good  second-hand  car  has  the  distinct 
advantage  over  a  new  machine  in  that  the 
future  owner  may  take  possession  at  once. 


It  is  almost  impossible,  after  ordering  a  new 
car,  to  secure  what  the  purchaser  would 
term  a  reasonably  quick  delivery.  With 
many  of  the  more  popular  makes  the  de- 
mand has  so  far  exceeded  the  supply  that 
several  months  must  elapse  before  the 
dealers  will  •  guarantee  delivery.  Indeed, 
agencies  have  in  many  cases  purchased  the 
entire  output  of  certain  manufacturers  for 
many  months  in  advance  and  reap  a  sub- 
stantial profit  by  demanding  a  high  pre- 
mium for  immediate  delivery.  Instant  pos- 
session, therefore,  may  cost  from  25  per 
cent,  and  more  above  the  original  price. 
Cases  of  this  sort  are  not  at  all  uncommon, 
and  this  premium,  therefore,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  as  an  additional  financial 
gain  in  the  choice  of  a  second-hand  car. 

Unless  one  has  a  practical  knowledge  of 
automobile  mechanics,  it  is  always  best  to 
turn  the  inspection  of  a  second-hand  car 
over  to  an  expert.  In  addition  to  the  motor, 
the  steering-gear  and  other  important  ele- 
ments in  the  make-up  of  an  automobile 
there  are  numerous  little  points  which  are 
of  prime  necessity  in  the  running  of  the 
car,  but  which  are  often  overlooked  in  the 
hurried  examination  of  a  novice.  It  is  this 
ignorance  of  small  things  that  has  aroused 
the  ire  of  many  budding  automobilists  when 
they  discovered  that  everything  did  not  al- 
ways go  like  clockwork,  and  after  a  pro- 
digious amount  of  tinkering,  ascertained 
that  a  drop  of  oil  was  needed  in  some  spot, 
or  that  a  bolt  or  screw  had  become  loose 
and  simply  required  tightening.  Petty  in- 
cidents like  these  have  made  many  enemies 
of  automobiles,  and  many  interesting  stories 
might  be  told  of  how  these  practically  new 
machines  have  been  sold  to  more  fortunate 
possessors  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  Some 
of  these  sales  have  been  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  when  the  owner  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  the  first  indignation 
at  the  balkiness  of  his  machine.  Not  long 
ago  an  automobilist  found  that  his  vehicle 
refused  to  go  any  farther  while  out  on  a 
lonely  country  road.  He  spent  over  an 
hour  trying  to  find  the  difficulty,  but  to  no 
avail.  Finally,  a  brother  chauffeur  came 
along,  tightened  a  loose  portion  of  the  ma- 
chine, put  a  drop  of  oil  here  and  there,  and 
the  obstinate  auto  went  along  as  docile  as 
a  well-trained  horse.  The  original  owner, 
however,  who  had  paid  $1,500  for  his  ve- 
hicle, was  so  disgusted  with  his  experiences 
that  he  offered  to  sell  at  half  price  on  the 
spot,  and  the  bargain  was  clQsed  at  once. 
Dealers  are  often  asked  by  purchasers  to 
take  back  newly  purchased  machines  at  a 
discount,  and  the  request  is  seldom  refused, 
for  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  car  is  abso- 
lutely as  good  as  new,  the  trouble  lying 
wholly  in  the  ignorance  of  the  owner  re- 
garding its  proper  management. 

In  purchasing  a  second-hand  cylinder  mo- 
tor car,  it  is  well  to  begin  the  preliminary 
tests  by  looking  at  the  compression.  The 
starting  handle  may  first  be  taken  and 
turned  round  the  crank-shaft  until  a  strong 
resistance  is  felt    Then,  by  bearing  heavily 
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upon  the  handle,  some  idea  of  the  necessary 
force  can  be  obtained  that  is  required  to 
turn  the  handle  until  the  compression  stroke 
is  reached.  The  longer  the  time  and  the 
more  strength  required  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance will  show  the  good  qualities  of  the 
engine  regarding  the  fit  and  wear  of  the 
cylinder  and  piston.  In  this  test  the  valve- 
lifter  must  be  down  or  the  compression  re- 
lief closed,  otherwise  no  compression  will 
be  encountered.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found 
that  the  valve  stem  has  got  too  close  to  the 
plunger,  so  that  it  does  not  close  perfectly. 
This  will  require  attention  as  well  as  the 
proper  arrangement  of  the  sparking-plug 
and  other  cylinder  fittings,  provided  one  is 
not  positively  assured  of  their  proper  con- 
dition. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  wear  in  the  connecting-rod 
bearings.  An  expert  can  always  discover 
any  difficulty  here  better  than  a  novice.  By 
fixing  the  starting  handle  or  a  long  spanner 
to  the  crank-shaft  end,  a  gentle  movement 
backwards  and  forwards  may  disclose  loose- 
ness in  the  bearings.  If  this  does  not  give 
absolute  satisfaction,  the  engine  should  be 
listened  to  very  carefully  while  starting, 
running  slowly  and  then  stopping.  Should 
a  clear  and  continued  knocking  noise  be 
heard,  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  connecting 
bearings  are  loose  and  require  taking  up  or 
renewing. 

If  the  gearing  is  enclosed  and  cannot  be 
seen,  by  removing  the  contact  breaker  cover 
and  pushing  the  cam  backwards  and  for- 
wards, a  partial  estimate  of  wear  may  be 
ascertained.  If  the  wheels  have  been  badly 
cut,  the  wear  may  be  so  bad  as  seriously  to 
affect  the  lifting  of  the  valve  and  the  mo- 
ment of  firing.  The  latter  may  be  remedied 
by  advancing  the  contact,  but  the  belated 
opening  of  the  exhaust  valve  cannot  be 
treated  so  successfully  without  resetting  it 
on  the  shaft.  This  is  a  difficulty,  however, 
that  is  not  often  found  in  a  second-hand 
machine  that  has  been  carefully  used. 

Cracks  in  the  water  jacket  should  be 
closely  looked  for.  Particular  inspection 
should  be  made  around  the  head  and  valve 
chamber  where  the  jacket  is  solidly  cast 
with  the  single-headed  cylinder.  When  the 
two  are  cast  separately  with  their  water 
jackets  there  is  less  likelihood  of  cracks 
being  found.  The  water-circulating  pump 
should  be  well  looked  after.  If  driven  by 
a  belt  or  the  friction  wheel,  the  spindle 
should  not  be  too  loose.  By  removing  the 
stuffing-box  nut  around  the  spindle  one 
may  readily  ascertain  the  amount  of  wear 
that  has  taken  place,   for  there  is  usually 


considerable  at  this  point,  and  if  enough  to 
make  the  spindle  loose,  immediate  attention 
should  be  given  toward  correcting  what 
may  otherwise  give  trouble  when  on  the 
road. 

The  water  pipes  and  connections  should 
be  in  perfect  order.  A  badly  dented  tube 
will  restrict  the  flow  of  water  and,  there- 
fore, it  affects  the  cooling  of  the  cylinder; 
that  is,  if  the  tube  is  the  main  or  the  return 
one.  The  flexible  connections  of  the  water 
pipes  should  be  of  rubber  hose  and  free 
from  leaks. 

A  very  important  factor  of  the  machine 
to  have  in  perfect  condition  is  the  contact 
breaker  or  commuter.  The  contact  breaker 
is  the  mechanism  by  which  two  parts  are 
put  into  contact  for  a  time  and  then  parted. 
A  commuter  is  a  disk  of  insulating  material 
having  on  its  peripher/  metallic  pieces  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  cylinder.  A 
brush  of  copper  gauze  touches  the  disk,  or 
it  may  be  sheet  copper  or  brass,  and  when 
the  metallic  pieces  in  the  commutor  pass 
beneath,  the  current  passes  through.  It  is 
necessary  that  these  should  be  set  correctly. 
To  ascertain  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  the 
cylinder  compression  should  first  be  relieved 
and  the  starting  handle  be  turned  until  the 
plunger  rises  to  lift  the  exhaust  valve. 
After  this  happens  the  handle  may  be 
turned  until  the  plunger  drops.  Another 
test  will  be  to  turn  the  handle  around  one 
entire  revolution,  when  the  commutor 
should  be  set  right  back,  getting  ready  for 
action,  as  it  were.  At  this  stage  the  spark- 
ing lever  should  be  moved  up  and  aown, 
and  by  so  doing  the  amount  of  travel  that 
the  brush  has  around  the  commutor  may  be 
judged,  this  represents  the  limits  of  igni- 
tion. When  it  is  possible,  a  stiff  wire  may 
be  dropped  through  the  compression  cap, 
letting  it  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  piston, 
and  this  method  will  often  find  the  point 
of  ignition. 

A  proper  inspection  of  a  second-hand 
automobile  is,  at  its  best,  a  mass  of  techni- 
calities, and,  unless  the  prospective  owner 
is  a  past  master  in  the  mechanical  problems 
of  a  motor  car,  and  has  an  accurate  under- 
standing of  exactly  what  is  required,  he  will 
surelv  obtain  better  satisfaction  by  intrust- 
ing the  verdict  of  purchase  to  a  disinterested 
professional  chauffeur  who  will  not  be  be- 
guiled by  a  bright  exterior  or  a  comfortable 
ride  of  a  dozen  miles  in  the  renovated  sec- 
ond-hand vehicle.  A  good  one,  and  there 
are  ^ood  ones,  is  all  right,  but  of  the  others, 
it  might  be  said,  as  was  once  truthfully  re- 
lated of  the  little  girl  with  the  curl,  "  when 
she  was  bad,  she  was  horrid." 
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First  P^^ze  dinners  in  Open  and  Winner* s  Classes 


Brekds. 


Opbn  Docs. 


Opbn  Bitches. 


Winner  of  Winner's 
Classes. 


Airedale  Terriers X 

Basset  Hounds 

Beagles : 

Not  over  13  incnes 

Over  13  in.  and  not  over  15  in.. 

Black  and  Tan  Terriers , 

Bloodhounds...... 

Boston  Terriers : 

15  lbs.  and  under  23  lbs 

2^  lbs.  and  not  over  30  lbs , 

Bull  Dogs : 

Under  45  lbs , 


45  lbs.  and  over., 
^uir 


Bull  Terriers 

Not  over  30  lbs, 

Over  jgo  lbs 

Cocker  Spaniels : 

Black 

Any  solid  coio.  except  black . . . 

Parti-colored \ 

Collies :  ' 

Other  than  Stable  or  sa  *  e  and  I 

white ) 

Dachshund : 

Red 

Other  than  red 

Dalmatians ...  

Deerhounds 

English  Setters -j 

Field  Spaniels  : 

BUck 

Other  than  black 

Fox  Hounds . 

English 

American 

Fox  Terriers :  , 

Smooth   •{ 

Wire ] 

French  Bulldogs ^ 

Gordon  Setters. \ 


Great  Danes. 
Greyhounds . 
Irish  Setters . 


Irish  Terriers \ 

Newfoundlands 

Old  English  Sheep  Dogs. -j 

Pointers:  ' 

Under  55  lbs 

«  lbs.  and  over  

Under  50  lbs 

so  lbs.  and  over 

Pomeranians : 

8  lbs.  and  over 

Under  8  lbs.  other  than  black . 

Black  under  8  lbs 

Pusis: 

Fawn 

Black  


Floriform. 


Sandown  Delphi  Girl. 


Danton 

Windholm's  Plausible. . . . 
Windholm*s  Robino  III.. 

Selwonk  Imperial , 

WandleWarricr 


Sensible 

Windholm's  Stately. 

Barmaid 

Parliament  Dime . . . 
Charity  Girl 


Floriform. 

Sandown  Delphi  Girl. 


Colonel  Monte 

Eastover  Lancelot . . . 

Chibiabos 

Champ.  Ivcl  Doctor . 


Princeton  Spot 

Princeton  Monarch . 


FriUlII 

Hampton  Red  Lero.... 
Champ.  Romany  Rye.. 


Windholm's  Robino  III. 
Barmaid. 

Selwonk  Imperial. 
Wandle  Warrier. 


Whisper Gordon  Boy. 

Betsy  Ross Miss  Kinsman. 

^4o'ibr?.T.^?!*.^..^".'!'!^y }  ^^^^  ^^^°'•• 

La  Roche  (40  lbs.  &  over)^  La  Roche. 

Bdgewood  Firefly Princeton  Monarch. 

Marguerite  of  Navarre...  Marguerite  of  Navarre. 

Mepal's  Enid Fritz  III. 

gucntien ;  Mepal's  Enid, 
orelei {Romany  Rye. 

Lorelei. 


Balmoral  Baron  . 
Wishaw  Clinker . 


FlottM 

Hardy  M 

Dash 

Ormonde , 

Mallwyd  Sirdar.. 


Moreton  Hebe Wishaw  Clinker. 

Moreton  Hebe '  Moreton  Hebe. 


SparkleM 

Venlivette 

Judy  II 

Theodolind 

Mallwyd  Countess. 


lago  M. 
Venlivette. 


King  Bruce 

Say  brook  Popcorn. 


Smiler 

Foxey  Quiller. . 

Sabine  Result.. 


Annoyance 

Saybrook  Moonlight. 


Music... 
Carmen 


Wander  Violet. 


Wandee  Coastguard . 
Richelieu  WW'.'.'.'.'.'.W 
Bruce  Orvilla ... 


Selwonk  Fidget.... 
Hellcote  Poupoule . 


Lulu  M . 


Dagobert . 


Taute  Tienc . 


Lansdowne  Co'dstream . 
St.  Cloud  III 


Lansdowne  Hallstream.. 
St.  Cloud's  Vida 


Celtic  Badger.. 


Raynham  Olivet. 


Black  Boy... 
Wilberforce.. 


Ormonde. 
Mallwyd  Sirdar. 
Mallwyd  Di. 

King  Bruce. 
Annoyance. 

Smiler. 
Carmen. 

Sabine  Result. 

Sabine  Victory. 

Caimsmuir  Barkeeper. 

Selwonk  Fidget. 

Richelieu. 

Sarah. 

Peter. 

Lulu  M. 

Dagobert. 

Sandora. 

Lansdowne  Hallstream. 

St.  Cloud  III. 

St.  Cloud's  Rosamonde. 

Celtic  Badger. 

Raynham  Olivet. 


Bouncing  Lass. 


Spunks  Duke . 
Marks  Rush  . . . 


Wilberforce. 
Bouncing  Lass. 

Marks  Rush. 


Westlake  Ornament . 
Westlake  Surprise  . . . 


Russian  Wolfhounds ■{ 


Ocean  Prince 

FoxHiiis  bandy*.  \ 


Saybrook  Gambler. . 

Senator 

Bristri 


Merry  Scamp 

Endcliffe  Midget. . 


Mary  Hooker. . 
Black  Fairy... 
Sorva... 


Scottish  Terriers. . 

St.  Bernards: 
Rough 

Smooth 

Welsh  Terriers.... 

Whippets 

Chamber  Spaniels. 


Brandy  wine  Jock 
Sir  Waldorf 


Heather  Charm. 


Baby  Beautiful . 


Newton  Abbot  Squire.. 
Brynhir  Bungler 


Dolly  Varden     .   . 
Brynhir  Brilliant. , 


Prince  Imperial 
Norwood  Shot . . 


Norther  Flyer 

Maggie  of  Eaton  Park.. 


Westlake  Ornament. 


Fox  Hills  Dandy. 


Saybrook  Gambler. 


Bristri. 
Sorva. 

Brandywine  Jock. 
Heather  Charm. 

Sir  Waldorf. 
Baby  Beautiful. 
Newton  Abbot  Squire. 
Brynhir  Bungler. 
Brynhir  Brilliant. 


Maggie  of  Eaton  Park. 
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THE  GAME  FIELD 

By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


AS  a  rule,  it  is  safer  to  make  a  forecast 
after  you  have  quietly  collared  a  few 
facts,  but  unfortunately  the  needful  are  not 
always  at  hand.  As  usual,  I  have  been  cor- 
responding with  men  at  widely-separated 
points,  my  main  question  being  in  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Bob  whites.  This 
time,  I  regret  to  say,  the  responses  have 
been  neither  as  prompt  nor  as  cheerful  as 
has  been  the  rule,  and  this  causes  misgiv- 
ings, because  anything  like  uncertainty  is 
ominous.  The  remark  of  one  close  observer, 
whose  judgment  of  such  matters  I  know  to 
be  of  the  best,  probably  will  apply  to  many 
northern  districts.  He  says:  ''Regarding 
quail,  I  am  very  doubtful,  as  I  have  been  un- 
able to  get  direct  word  from  farmers  outside 
of  my  own  territory."  I  am  afraid  that  the 
reason  is  easy  to  guess.  This  has  been  one 
of  the  severest  winters  I  can  recall  in  some 
twenty-five  years'  close  connection  with 
matters  directly  bearing^  upon  upland  sport. 
Yet,  in  spite  ot  bitter  cold  and  heavy  snow- 
fall, it  has  not  been  what  might  be  termed 
a  typical  "quail-killer."  The  cold  has  been 
uniform;  consequently  the  snow  has  stayed 
long.  But  that,  while  of  course  unfavorable, 
is  not  the  worst  of  conditions.  Given  a 
deep  snow,  the  worst  event  is  a  heavy  rain, 
changing  to  sharp  cold  with  a  few  hours  of 
decided  calm.  A  mild  spell  with  rair  end- 
ing in  high  winds  and  zero  temperature  is 
not  so  bad  as  many  people  imagine.  And 
for  this  reason:  strong  wind  not  only  is  a 
great  drier,  but  it  also  shakes  all  moisture 
from  brush  and'  weeds,  instead  of  leaving 
them  heavily  coated  with  ice — the  case  when 
a  sudden  nip  follows  a  thaw  without  wind. 
Then  every  weed  and  bit  of  possible  food 
is  rendered  as  useless  as  though  it  were  in- 
side a  glass  jar,  and  birds,  already  poor  in 
condition,  are  unable  to  survive  the  period 
till  another  change  frees  the  supplies.  Thus 
far  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  deadly 
crust.  When  a  strong  crust  forms  late  in 
the  season  it  plays  the  mischief,  particularly 
where  birds  can  get  under  snowy  brush,  and 
thus  be  imprisoned. 

The  inference  therefore  is  that  the  mor- 
tality among  the  birds  will  not  be  unusually 
heavy,  unless  what  is  left  of  the  winter 
should  show  sudden  changes  from  rain  to 
severe  cold.  That  would  be  the  worst  thing 
possible,  because  it  would  catch  the  birds  in 
a  rundown  condition.  To  those  sportsmen 
who  by  location  have  the  power  to  render 
service,  I  would  say:  If  you  have  not  put 
out  any  food,  put  out  a  little  now,  and  if 
you  have  been  feeding,  feed  just  a  little 
more — good,  sound  grain  in  the  proper 
spots.  Since  the  natural  foods  are  ex- 
hausted, the  cold  snap  at  the  end  of  winter 
may  be  the  deadliest  week  of  the  season, 
and  it  should  be  a  sportsman's  duty  to  pro- 
vide against  such  a  possibility.  Two  north- 
em-bred  birds,  saved  upon  their  native 
firround,  are  better  breeding  stock  than  four 
brought  at  the  last  moment  from  the  South. 


But  if,  after  all,  the  birds  of  a  district  have 
been  winter-killed,  it  becomes  an  entirely 
different  proposition.  Southern  birds  are 
far  better  than  none  at  all,  and  a  little 
judicious  importing  will  fill  many  a  gap. 

The  Bobwhite  is  the  best  of  all  our  birds 
for  a  cover  country.  Hardy,  prolific,  ex- 
ceedingly useful  in  many  w«ys,  and  prac- 
tically non-migratory,  it  is  quite  within  our 
power  to  forever  keep  him  with  us.  Tim- 
ber-cutting, drainage,  etc.,  may,  and  prob- 
ably will,  eventually  doom  the  ruffed 
grouse,  the  woodcock  and  the  snipe,  but  no 
improvement  need,  of  necessity,  interfere 
with  the  welfare  of  the  Bobwhite.  He  is 
no  dodger  of  human  association,  but  rather 
a  follower  of  the  plow.  The  more  big 
grainfields,  the  surer  is  his  food  supply  and 
the  better  his  chances ;  for  it  indeed  will  be 
a  queer-looking  country  in  which  he  can- 
not find  at  least  fences  for  his  humble 
shelter.  Should  so  unfortunate  a  time  ever 
arrive,  something  of  the  fine  lesson  taught 
by  our  pisciculturists  might  be  applied  to 
this  bird,  and  it  is  quite  within  the  possibili- 
ties that  one  day  there  will  be  "  Bobwhite 
hatcheries"  under  as  competent  manage- 
ment as  are  trout-hatcheries  of  to-day. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  do  with  the  Bob- 
white  something  at  least  of  what  has  been 
done  with  his  remote  kin,  the  pheasant.  If 
we  old  fogies  of  the  now  could  happen 
back  one  hundred  years  hence,  we  might  be 
vastly  astonished  to  find  our  great-great- 
greats  handling  such  matters  in  a  practical, 
matter-of-fact  way,  and  by  means  of  the 
certain  output  of  hatcheries,  being  as  as- 
sured of  their  Bobwhite  shooting  as  are 
we  of  our  trouting.  Personally,  I  wouldn't 
fear  to  undertake  the  stocking  of  a  county 
with  Bobwhites,  nor  would  it  be  either  an 
outrageously  expensive  or  difficult  job.  In 
fact,  it  probably  would  prove  a  profitable 
enterprise;  for  the  birds  are  anything  but 
niggardly  in  the  matter  of  progeny.  A 
judicious  mixture  of  quail  knowledge  and 
netting  might  show  net  results  of  no  uncer- 
tain value.  That  affair  up  the  Bronx  has 
taught  a  few  useful  lessons,  and  the  day  is 
not  so  distant  when  certain  principles  there- 
in exploited  may  prove  "  ketchin'." 

From  the  last  sporting  season  a  few  valu- 
able pointers  have  been  learned,  one  of 
which  seems  to  be  that  the  average  local 
game-guardian  is  about  as  mucn  real  use  as 
a  tombstone.  In  too  many  cases  his  prin- 
cipal business  appears  to  rival  that  of  the 
tombstone  by  indicating  that  some  time  in 
the  past  there  used  to  be  a  real  live  man 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  In  more 
than  half  the  cases  one  scarcely  can  blame 
the  local  man.  More  times  than  not  some 
little  local  pull  is  behind  his  appointment, 
and  not  infrequently  his  backers  are  actu- 
ated by  a  kindly  desire  to  do  something  for 
a  John  Henry  who  has  betrayed  no  spec- 
tacular ability  in  the  line  of  doing  thmgs  f 
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for  himself.  This  sort  of  material  makes 
the  worst  kind  of  "gardeen  fur  enny-thin', 
let  alone  quails  an*  patridges  an'  sech !  '* 
John  Henry  may  or  may  not  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  the  guardianship  of  liquid 
cereal,  and  from  sheer  force  of  habit  be 
unwilling  to  disappoint  a  sport  who  requests 
him  to  do  the  favor  of  taking  charge  of  a 
few  slugs  more.  Be  that  as  it  may,  or  be  the 
guardian  as  good  a  man  as  there  is  in  his 
county,  he  needs  must  be  human,  and  human 
nature  ever  has  favored  those  who  can  re- 
turn the  compliment,  as  it  hates  to  make 
trouble  in  its  own  little  world.  In  towns, 
especially  small  towns,  it  is  an  extremely 
difficult  thing  to  find  a  man,  above  all  a 
man  really  fitted  for  the  post  of  game  war- 
den, who  can  and  will  properly  enforce  a 
game  law  where  an  intimate  associate,  or 
a  more  or  less  close  relation  or  connection, 
is  concerned.  In  every  sporting  center  are 
men  whom  it  is  impossible  to  convince  of 
the  wrong  of  breaking  a  game  law,  and 
these  men  are  apt  to  poison  a  dozen  others. 
They  argue  with  themselves:  "Just  a  little 
monkeying  with  no  harm  in  it  at  all;  the 
law  is  meant  for  serious  offenders,  not  for  a 
chap  just  after  a  little  fun  like  me ;  thousands 
of  better  men  than  I  do  it,  and  if  I  don't, 
why  somebody  else  surelv  will," — and  so  on. 
Usually  the  game  warden,  iif  not  one  of 
these  men,  is  a  friend  to  them,  and  only 
when  compelled  will  he  take  action  against 
one  of  them.  This  sort  of  thing  means — 
and  it  happens  every  year — an  occasionally 
deaf  and  blind  game  warden,  a  lot  of  illegal 
killing,  and  a  vicious  example  both  for  men 
inclined  to  respect  the  law  and  for  the 
young  idea  learning  to  shoot.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  game  wardens  are  a  heap  keener  to 
nab  some  unknown  and  supposed-to-be-rich 
visiting  outsider,  than  to  bring  a  well- 
known  local  sinner  to  justice;  this  is  only 
natural,  because  in  the  case  of  the  outsider 
there  is  small  chance  of  any  after  unpleas- 
antness ;  but  with  the  local  offender  it  is  an 
entirely  different  matter.  Even  if  he  be  not  a 

?»ersonal  friend,  he  is  almost  certain  to  have 
riends  who  are  friends  of  etc.,  etc.,  and  the 
warden  knows  that  if  he  does  his  duty  he 
can  expect  only  the  old,  old  "  getting  hunk  " 
at  the  first  opportunity.  I  have  talked  with 
wardens  who  have  not  hesitated  to  declare 
that  were  it  not  for  local  influences,  they  as- 
suredly would  unflinchingly  perform  their 
duties;  but,  as  it  was,  for  one  reason  and 
another,  there  were  cases  when  the  proper 
course  was  impossible.  The  sole  remedy 
appears  to  be  the  careful  selection  of  the 
men  and  then  sending  them  to  districts 
where  they  can  be  absolutely  free  from  the 
embarrassments  of  friendship,  kinship,  or 
any  other  ship  that  hampers  duty.  Then 
and  then  only  can  we  reasonably  expect  a 
qualified  man  to  perform  his  duties  in  that 
rigid  and  impartial  manner  which  the  neces- 
sities demand. 

Which  is  the  best  shooting  eye?  The 
question  was  prompted  by  a  recent  discus- 
sion, which  in  turn  arose  from  an  extremely 


personal  remark  bv  a  friend  who  said: 
"  That  bubble-eyed  beggar  can't  help  seeing 
straight !  "  For  a  long  time  I  had  the  notion 
that  a  deep-set  steel-blue,  or  gray,  eye  was 
about  the  best,  but  a  field  experience  taught 
me  that  at  least  one  pair  of  the  so-called 
black  eyes  was  amazingly  keen.  The  owner 
of  them  was  the  typical  swarthy,  coal- 
thatched  chap,  whose  appearance  suggested 
the  Indian  rather  than  the  actual  French 
cross.  I  have  lain  with  that  man  time  and 
time  again  in  a  goose-blind,  and  when  my 
apparently  excellent  and  certainly  quick 
eyes  could  detect  the  tell-tale  black  thread 
floating  against  the  sky,  he  would  almost 
invariaoly  say :  "  Here  come  seven,"  or  what- 
ever number  of  geese  were  in  the  flock; 
and  after  they  had  drawn  considerably 
nearer,  my  count  would  verify  his  state- 
ment Like  myself,  he  was  a  quick,  nervous- 
tempered  chap,  but  never  performed  in  a 
way  likely  to  foster  any  profound  respect  for 
his  shooting.  The  best  field  shot  I  know 
has  a  grayish  eye  with  a  peculiar  greenish 
glint  in  it;  a  lightning-quick  performer  has 
rather  prominent  light  blue  eves,  and  a 
couple  of  others  have  dark  blue  peepers 
which  appear  to  focus  a  bird  mighty  well. 
A  four-handed  party  on  Lake  Manitoba 
last  fall  boasted  a  blue  pop-eye  you  could 
almost  see  behind;  a  bigger  pop-eye  that 
seemed  to  change  color  from  grayish  to 
brownish ;  a  pair  of  genuine  black  ones  and 
a  pair  of  grays.  The  bubble-eyes  seemed  to 
have  a  bit  the  best  of  it.  It  might  not  be  a 
bad  idea  carefully  to  note  the  color  of  the 
eyes  of  the  experts  in  the  next  big  trap 
affair  when  the  cracks  at  the  targets  are 
gathered  together.  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
color  will  prove  a  poor  guide,  but  others 
appear  to  think  differently. 

A  young  correspondent  has  asked  two 
questions:  "What  do  you  think  of  live- 
pigeon  shooting?"  and  "Is  artificial-bird 
shooting  good  practice  for  the  field?"  In 
regard  to  the  first  question,  it  doesn't 
greatly  matter  what  I  think  of  live-bird 
shooting.  The  opinion  of  a  host  of  excel- 
lent people  is  sternly  against  it — in  fact,  I 
might  say  conclusively,  public  opinion  is 
against  it.  So  far  as  targets  are  concerned, 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
improve  one's  field  shooting,  but  if  I  had 
that  object  in  view,  I  certainly  should  hold 
the  gun  below  the  elbow  until  the  word  was 
given.  The  practice  at  getting  the  gun 
smoothly  and  swiftly  into  the  firing  position 
should  prove  very  useful  for  the  field.  Such 
target-shooting  unquestionably  should  bet- 
ter one's  all-round  work.  It  encourages 
quickness,  decision,  and  general  handiness 
— ^an  invaluable  quality.  A  young  aspirant 
who  can  account  for  half  his  targets  thrown 
according  to  rule,  should  not  disgrace  him- 
self on  upland  game  where  a  season's  aver- 
age of  one-half  the  birds  would  be  really 
excellent  shooting.  The  targets  would  not 
be  so  useful  for  wild-fowl  because  the 
action  differs  broadly.  The  holding  well 
ahead  and  the  even  swinging  of  the  gun  till  J 
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the  charge  has  left  the  muzzle  are  what 
best  count  on  web- footed  game ;  these  things 
the  targets  do  not  greatly  encourage.  One 
of  the  chief  drawbacks  of  the  target  is  that 
it  is  a  somewhat  false  proposition,  inas- 
much as  its  speed  decreases  as  it  advances, 
while  the  reverse  is  apt  to  be  true  of  the 
live  mark. 

Again  has  come  up  the  question  of  hav- 
ing one  open  season  for  all  kinds  of  game  in 
a  certain  locality,  and  the  more  one  looks 
at  existing  conditions,  the  more  reasonable 
appears  the  proposition.  One  of  the  surest 
methods  of  checking  wrong  is  to  remove, 
or  to  decrease,  both  opportunity  and  temp- 
tation, and  this  a  uniform  season  would  go 
far  to  do.  For  instance,  if  a  man  goes  into 
a  cover  in  which  one  game  is  lawful  in  Sep- 
tember and  another  not  till  October,  what 
is  likely  to  happen  to  the  October  bird  that 
gets  up  two  weeks  before  its  season  opens? 
While  many  men  would  not  deliberately 
start  after  a  bird  before  the  law  allowed, 
not  so  many  will  hold  their  hand  should 
that  bird  flush  while  they  were  seeking 
other  lawful  quarry  on  the  same  ground. 
If  all  upland  game  came  in  and  went  out 
on  the  same  days,  there  would  be  no  possi- 
bility of  making  mistakes,  and  the  same 
rule  applied  to  waterfowl  would  greatly 
simplify  matters.  To  allow  a  man  to  go 
into  cover  after  woodcock  while  grouse  and 
quail  may  flush  and,  theoretically,  be  safe, 
is  taking  chances.  Few  men,  unless  they 
really  want  to,  can  tell  quail,  or  young 
grouse,  from  cock,  especially  when  the  lat- 
ter bird  is  as  scarce  as  he  is  to-day.  Sup- 
pose mallard  came  in  August  15th,  teal  Sep- 
tember rst,  and  woodduck  September  15th, 
how  many  men  could,  or  would  strain 
themselves  trying  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other  as  the  wings  hissed  past?  The 
good  old  "  Lead  us  not  into'  temptation  "  is 
a  double  saturated  solution  of  common 
sense  in  this  case. 

The  license  law  in  Maine  appears  to  have 
worked  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  man- 
ner. At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Sports- 
men's Fish  and  Game  Association,  it  was 
shown  that  the  game,  the  guides,  and  the 
guests  had  all  benefited  thereby.  There  has 
been  some  talk  of  the  law  injuring  the 
guides  and  the  proprietors  of  camps,  but  the 
reverse  seems  to  have  been  the  case..  The 
reports  of  the  guides,  according  to  Commis- 
sioner Carleton,  show  that  they  guided  two 
thousand  more  days,  guided  more  non-resi- 
dents, and  earned  $9,000  more  than  during 
any  previous  year.  The  estimated  earnings 
of  the  guides  the  past  season  were  about 
$300,000,  which  appears  to  be  good  negoti- 
able testimony  that  sound  game  protection 
is  a  bit  more  than  the  fad  which  a  few  of 
the  yet  unenlightened  are  pleased  to  con- 
sider it. 

Pennsylvanian  sportsmen  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  working  of  their  game  laws.    The 


consensus  of  opinion  is  that  during  the  past 
year  the  laws  were  better  enforced  than  at 
any  previous  time.  A  very  cheering  note 
refers  to  the  apparent  increase  of  song  and 
insectivorous  birds.  That  the  good  work 
may  go  on  is  the  wish  of  every  lover  of 
nature.  One  of  the  greatest  pests  in  the 
country  is  the  poaching  Italian,  who  seems 
to  have  no  idea  of  right  or  wrong  where 
an3rthing  in  feathers  is  concerned.  The 
Pennsylvania  law  actually  has  checked  this 
fellow ;  hence  it  needs  must  be  good. 

Not  a  few  of  the  snarls  of  game  protec- 
tion might  be  straightened  out  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  pump-gun  and  any  and  all  other 
shot-guns  with  greater  capacity  for  mis- 
chief than  the  regulation  double-barrel. 
Of  course,  one  cannot  blame  the  makers, 
so  long  as  the  law  allows  the  use  of  a  ma- 
chine which,  while  it  is  deadly  in  skilled 
hands,  has  an  ugly  tendency  to  encourage 
a  reckless  blazing  away  as  long  as  a  slim 
chance  of  crippling  something  may  remain. 
The  great  trouble  with  a  pump  is  that  it 
means  a  lot  more  wounded  creatures;  for 
few  men  will  cease  trying  while  thev  can 
throw  lead  as  far  as  the  mark.  The  fact  is 
there  is  nothing  for  true  sportsmanship  or 
the  welfare  of  game  in  any  attempt  to  in- 
crease a  man's  killing  capacity.  With  the 
numbers  of  sportsmen  rapidly  increasing, 
we  should,  instead  of  encouraging  any  ap- 
pliance to  aid  the  slaughter,  ratner  bend  our 
efforts  in  the  opposite  direction,  even 
though  it  led  to  the  elimination  of  all  rapid- 
fires  and  one  barrel  of  the  popular  double 
arm.  As  it  is,  the  game  is  getting  the  worst 
of  it  in  too  many  places,  but  the  wonderful 
improvement  in  protection  during  the  past 
two  years  augurs  well  for  the  chances  of 
our  sons  in  the  field  their  fathers  loved  so 
well.  I'm  no  faddist  about  feathered  things, 
but  I  always  have  favored  the  strict  protec- 
tion of  insectivorous  and  song  birds,  and  a 
wise  amount  of  the  same  for  whatever  Nim- 
rod  claims  as  his  own. 

To  the  young  sportsman  who  got  hold  of 
a  nice  well-broken  puppy  in  time  for  last 
season's  shooting,  I  would  say,  Don't  make 
the  too  common  mistake  of  allowing  a 
promising  young  dog  to  run  all  over  the 
country  because  there  happens  to  be  no  im- 
mediate call  for  field  work.  There  are  far 
too  many  dog-owners  who  appear  to  think 
that  the  end  of  the  shooting  season  should 
bring  one  long  holiday  for  the  dog  that  has 
done  well  for  perhaps  three  months,  and  so 
soon  as  the  gun  is  put  away  all  discipline 
is  relaxed.  This  sort  of  treatment  is  apt  to 
mean  a  more  or  less  spoiled  dog  before  the 
next  shooting  swings  round.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  sense  in  keeping  a  dog  anywhere 
near  fine  during  the  close  season,  but  too 
much  liberty  may  be  as  great  a  fault  in  the 
other  direction.  What  he  needs  is  plenty 
of  regular  exercise — freedom  without  loss 
of  control. 
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WHEN  a  man  knee-grips  a  horse 
and  starts  out  to  run  down  a 
coyote  somewhere  on  the  vast 
plains  that  stretch  eastward  from  the 
serried  ramparts  of  the  Rockies,  he  knows 
an  elation  that  does  not  come  to  the  plod- 
ding hunter  who  begins  a  methodical  day 
in  the  stubble  or  in  the  marshland.  It  is 
something  of  the  same  elation  that  started 
the  blood  pounding  through  the  veins  of 
the  old  English  squires  and  that  has  kept 
the  fox-hunting  spirit  alive  in  England 
for  generations.  To  be  sure  there  is  no 
winding  horn  to  fire  the  imagination,  and 
there  are  no  showy  red  coats  to  set  off  the 
picture;  but  there  are  other  qualities  which 
the  fox-hunt  never  had — the  brisk,  tingling 
air  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  foothill  coun- 
try, and  a  vast  level  stretch  of  running- 
country  where  a  horse  seemingly  has  noth- 
ing nearer  than  the  horizon  to  menace  his 
neck.  One  may  not  be  astride  a  tall, 
rangy  thoroughbred,  but  there  is  com- 
pensation in  a  quick,  nervous  little  bronco, 
perhaps  a  graduate  of  the  cow-camp, 
whose  mountain  bringing  up  has  given  him 
wind  and  endurance  to  the  limit,  and 
whose  instructions  at  the  hands  of  some 
cowboy  riding  master  have  made  him  re- 
sponsive to  the  slightest  touch  of  reins  on 
his  neck.  Then,  in  addition,  there  is  the 
knowledge  that  one  of  the  fleetest  of  ani- 
mals must  be  run  down — something  that 
can  be  done  only  by  the  speediest  of 
hounds. 
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There  is  the  element  of  danger,  too — 
the  spice  of  any  chase.  The  seemingly 
level  plain  is  seamed  with  arroyos — deep 
fissures  that  have  been  cut  by  swift-run- 
ning and  soon-disappearing  water.  Some 
of  these  arroyos  are  wide  enough  to  test 
the  jumping  ability  of  the  hardiest  Western 
horse,  and  deep  enough  to  mean  broken 
bones  for  the  rider  who  fails  to  make  the 
leap  from  one  dry,  cactus- fringed  lip  to 
the  other.  Then,  too,  there  is  always  the 
treacherous  badger  hole,  in  which  many 
a  brave  little  cow  pony  has  snapped  his 
leg  like  a  pipestem,  while  his  cowboy  rider 
has  been  pinned  to  the  earth  with  the 
saddle  driven  through  his  breast.  A  run 
through  a  prairie-dog  village,  also,  is 
likely  to  result  in  a  hard  fall.  The  care- 
ful rider  can  minimize  these  chances  by 
** loafing"  tactics,  but  the  rider  who  would 
be  in  at  the  death  in  a  coyote  hunt  must 
take  them  all.  Consequently  it  is  small 
wonder  that  President  Roosevelt,  who 
tried  coyote  hunting  a  few  years  ago,  while 
visiting  at  Colorado  Springs,  declared  that 
the  sport  is  one  to  satisfy  the  most  stren- 
uous. 

No  doubt,  when  Eastern  forms  and  cere- 
monies link  themselves  more  securely  with 
western  sports,  coyote  hunting  will  have 
its  rules  as  long  as  picket  ropes,  and  its 
minute  demands  as  to  dress.  Then  there 
will  be  coyote  clubs  with  exclusive  mem- 
berships and  ready  access  to  newspaper 
society  columns.     But  at  present  the  rule| 
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of  the  sport  are  few,  even  at  Colorado 
Springs  and  Denver,  where  there  are 
regularly  organized  hunting  clubs,  and 
where  some  society  leaders  have  taken  up 
this  exhilarating  sport  of  the  saddle  with 
enthusiasm. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  **hobo  of  the 
hills,"  as  Mary  Austin  has  happily  de- 
scribed the  coyote,  is  one  of  the  shyest 
creatures  in  the  world,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  dogs  be  kept  out  of  sight  until  they 
are  brought  within  striking  distance  of  the 
quarr\^  For  this  purpose  a  light,  two- 
wheeled  vehicle  is  constructed,  capable 
of  being  jolted  at  a  rapid  pace  over  coun- 
try that  is  quite  innocent  of  a  road.  In 
this  closed  wagon  are  kept  the  dogs, 
usually  two  or  three  in  number.  Some- 
times large  hunting  parties  use  more  dogs, 
but,  as  coyotes  usually  travel  singly,  there 
is  little  use  in  having  a  large  pack  of 
hounds,  unless  it  be  to  try  them  out  and 
establish  their  fitness  as  coyote  hunters. 

The  master  of  the  hunt  rides  a  little  in 


advance  of  the  dog  wagon,  v/hile  several 
hundred  yards  at  the  rear  of  the  vehicle 
come  the  hunters.  When  a  coyote  is 
sighted  the  master  of  the  hunt  approaches 
as  near  the  quarry  as  he  thinks  discreet, 
and  then  gives  the  signal  for  releasing  the 
dogs.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  coyote 
that  he  will  allow  a  human  being  to  ap- 
proach within  a  certain  distance  before 
taking  any  definite  symptoms  of  alarm. 
When  that  danger  line  is  passed  the  coyote 
loses  no  time  in  making  for  the  horizon. 
The  master  of  the  hunt,  who  is  usually 
skilled  in  coyote  lore,  knows  when  he  has 
reached  the  danger  line  and  when  conceal- 
ment of  purpose  is  no  longer  possible. 

With  the  opening  of  the  door  in  the  back 
of  the  little  cart,  the  hounds  leap  out  like 
gray  shadows.  They  are  greyhounds, 
''trained  to  the  minute,"  and  fit  for  a  long 
run  and  a  hard  fight.  This  last  statement 
may  surprise  a  great  many  people  who  do 
not  know  that  a  greyhound  is  naturally  a 
fighter,  but  it  needs  only  the  sight  of  a  co- 
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yote**kill"  to  convince  the  most  skeptical 
that  the  greyhound  has  been  a  much  ma- 
ligned animal,  through  mistaking  its  nat- 
ural gentleness  for  cowardice.  In  reality, 
the  greyhound  with  blood  aroused  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  bulldog  courage.  Indeed, 
there  are  authenticated  instances  in  which 
greyhounds  have  whipped  bulldogs.  But 
the  greyhound  fighting  blood  is  sluggish. 
The  animal  is  not  *^  sudden  and  quick  in 
quarrel,"  and  there  is  nothing  like  a  good 
stiff  run  to  put  him  in  fighting  fettle. 
Then,  with  his  blood  pumping  fast  and 
his  whole  nature  aroused,  the  greyhound 
is  a  fit  antagonist  for  anything  his  weight. 
It  is  with  a  knowledge  of  all  this  that  ex- 
p)erts  have  devoted  much  attention  in  the 
last  few  years  to  breeding  hounds  for  co- 
yote killing  in  the  Far  West.  Other  dogs, 
that  are  quicker  fighters,  are  too  slow  for 
the  coyote.  For  a  while  the  sportsmen 
made  much  of  the  vaunted  Russian  wolf- 
hound, but  it  was  found  that  the  wolf- 
hound could  not  get  within  killing  distance 


of  a  coyote  as  readily  as  a  greyhound, 
being  considerably  slower  of  foot.  In- 
deed, in  a  straightaway  run,  nothing  but 
a  greyhound  has  a  chance  against  this 
haunter  of  the  horizon.  Even  under  the 
best  of  circumstances  the  well-trained 
greyhound  has  hard  work  to  bring  his 
half-starved,  snarling  antagonist  at  bay. 
When  the  greyhounds  are  released  from 
the  dog  wagon  they  wheel  like  machines 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  master  of  the 
hunt  is  pointing.  Their  long,  lithe  bodies 
bend  to  the  work,  and  soon  the  sun-baked 
prairie  becomes  a  novel  race-course.  The 
first  dash  leaves  the  dog  wagon  hopelessly 
in  the  rear.  The  hunters,  at  the  release 
of  the  dogs,  have  spurred  into  the  race  and 
are  quickly  strung  out  in  order,  represent- 
ing their  ability  as  riders  or  the  quality  of 
horseflesh  they  are  bestriding.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  hunt  keeps  his  position  at  the 
head,  for  usually  he  is  well  mounted  and 
a  fearless  rider.  But  for  all  his  skill  in 
the  saddle  and  for  all  the  nervous  energy 
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of  his  lithe  little  bronco,  the  pursued  and 
the  two  leading  pursuers  are  leaving  a 
constantly  lengthening  wake  across  the 
sage-brush  flats. 

The  coyote  has  wakened  to  a  complete 
sense  of  his  danger  now.  He  realizes  that 
those  two  silent  and  terrible  antagonists 
so  close  behind  him  mean  more  than  all 
the  foolish  men  and  boys  with  queer  weap- 
ons that  spit  fire  but  that  seldom  hurt 
anything.  His  shaggy  winter  coat  is  laid 
flat  by  the  wind,  and  his  lean  shoulders 
and  flanks  work  convulsively  as  he  fairly 
skims  along  the  ground  in  an  effort  to 
reach  his  burrow,  which  may  be  miles 
away.  Coming  to  a  shallow  arroyo,  ex- 
tending almost  diagonally  across  the  path 
of  the  hunt,  the  coyote  leaps  into  it.  This 
is  where  he  makes  his  fatal  mistake.  He 
has  disappeared  from  the  view  of  the  grey- 
hounds, but  the  master  of  the  hunt  has 
seen  the  direction  in  which  the  coyote 
turned.  The  master  turns  his  horse  at 
an  angle  that  will  intercept  the  coyote  if 
the  hunted  animal  continues  in  the  arroyo, 
and  shouts  to  the  dogs.  The  well-trained 
creatures  turn  at  the  summons,  and  note 
the  direction  in  which  the  master  is  speed- 
ing, and  also  note  his  outstretched  arm. 
At  a  similar  angle  they  continue  their  rush. 
The  coyote  continues  in  the  arroyo  a  few 
hundred  feet  and  then  he  jumps  out  and 
dashes  across  the  plain  again.  To  his 
dismay  he  finds  that  the  pursuers  have 
gained  on  him  instead  of  being  shaken 
off.  In  despair  he  increases  his  pace. 
It  is  to  be  a  straightaway  run,  now,  and 
coyote  and  dogs  seem  to  bend  every  energy 
to  meet  the  test.  Both  dogs  are  running 
smoothly,  never  losing  that  indescribable 
stride  that  carries  the  greyhound  over  the 
ground  in  such  long,  graceful,  and  seem- 
ingly effortless  sweeps. 

Training  and  good  care  are  beginning 
to  tell.  Both  hounds  have  had  their  en- 
durance runs  for  weeks,  and  have  been 
blanketed  and  rubbed  down  like  race- 
horses. Their  food  has  been  of  the  best 
and  has  been  given  them  regularly.  As 
for  the  coyote,  he  may  have  spent  his 
nights  howling  curses  at  the  moon  for 
sending  him  so  many  fleas,  and  his  days 
in  slinking  about  an  inhospitable,  cactus- 
carpeted  country  in  the  endeavor  to  find 
a  single  meal.  He  may  have  had  nothing 
to  eat  since  the  last  rabbit  he  circled  down, 
a  day  or  two  ago,  or  the  last  prairie  dog  he 


bowled  over  after  a  half  day  of  patient 
waiting  behind  a  bit  of  sage  brush.  Or 
he  may  have  dined  that  day  off  the  small 
remnants  of  hide  clinging  to  the  shin-bones 
of  some  ranchman's  ** critter"  that  died 
weeks  ago  of  hunger  and  that  had  no  more 
than  a  slant-wing  buzzard's  meed  on  its 
entire  anatomy.  The  coyote's  life,  in 
short,  is  not  calculated  to  give  him  stam- 
ina, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  finds 
himself  pressed  closer  and  closer  by  the 
sinister  gray  shapes  behind  him. 

The  greyhounds  are  close  at  the  wolf's 
thin  flanks  now.  Instinctively  the  dogs, 
which  have  been  running  close  together, 
allow  the  space  between  them  to  widen. 
Soon  they  run  side  by  side  with  the  coyote, 
whose  teeth  are  bared  and  who  is  pre- 
pared to  put  up  the  desperate  but  pitifully 
futile  fight  that  marks  the  one  flickering 
spark  of  courage  in  his  kind.  The  blood 
of  the  greyhounds  is  at  the  fighting  point 
now,  and  they  will  tackle  anything  having 
fur.  The  chase  has  sent  their  fighting 
spirit  up  as  it  has  sent  the  coyote's  down. 
They  waste  no  time  in  closing  with  their 
opponent.  One  of  the  hounds  rushes  at 
the  coyote's  throat,  while  the  other  strikes 
at  the  flank.  Perhaps  both  the  first  at- 
tempts fail,  and  all  three  animals  go  sliding 
into  a  depression,  the  coyote  with  his 
scissors-like  jaws  snapping  viciously,  but 
with  the  light  of  fear  instead  of  the  flame 
of  battle  in  his  eye.  Again  the  dogs  close 
in,  and  again  they  strike,  this  time  suc- 
cessfully. The  hound  that  has  clutched 
the  rough,  grizzled  throat  of  the  coyote 
has  ended  the  contest.  There  is  small 
need  for  the  other  dog  to  cling  so  tena- 
ciously to  the  hind  quarters,  for  the  coyote's 
neck  is  broken.  By  the  time  the  master 
of  the  hunt  and  the  foremost  riders  reach 
the  spot  where  the  dogs  are  worrying  the 
palpitating  body  there  is  no  need  for  the 
use  of  the  big  revolver  which  is  out  of  the 
holster. 

"Another  roost -robber  is  gone  and  he's 
a  big  one!"  cries  the  master  of  the  hunt, 
as  he  drives  the  excited  dogs  away  from 
the  coyote's  body.  **His  fur's  in  prime 
condition,  too,  and  he'll  make  a  good 
office  rug  for  Brown." 

Then  the  other  riders  come  clattering 
up,  and  soon  the  air  resounds  with  the 
laughing  recitals  of  those  who  have  had 
rough  experiences  in  the  saddle.  Then 
comes  a  lunch,  with  the  covers  spread  like 
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spots  of  snow  in  the  arid  waste,  and  with 
the  long  battlements  of  the  Rockies,  to  the 
west,  raising  their  serrated  edges  in  all 
their  noonday  splendor.  Small  wonder 
that  there  is  a  unanimous  vote  to  hunt 
another  coyote  after  lunch,  and  small 
wonder  that  one  of  the  enthusiasts  shouts, 
as  the  dog  attendant  throws  the  dead 
coyote  on  the  cart : 

**Hope  the  next  one  gives  us  as  merry 
a  four  miles  as  that  old  boy  has  done!" 

There  is  a  deal  of  coyote  hunting  in  the 
West  that  is  not  attended  by  the  niceties 
of  the  club  hunt.  Ever  since  the  first 
pioneers  pushed  their  way  across  the  great 
plains  the  coyote  has  been  an  outlaw, 
looking  for  no  mercy  at  the  hand  of  man. 
His  predatory  habits  have  made  the  animal 
the  bane  of  the  ranchman,  and  his  howl 


has  made  him  the  exasperation  of  the 
camper  and  the  terror  of  the  tenderfoot. 
Then,  too,  his  habit  of  skulking  just 
within  rifle  range  has  always  made  him 
a  tantalizing  target  for  the  man  with  the 
rifle. 

In  spite  of  his  unpopularity  with  all 
classes  of  men,  however,  the  coyote  has 
managed  to  hold  his  own  better  than  any 
other  animal  in  the  great  West.  The 
antelope  is  swifter  of  foot,  mayhap,  but, 
not  having  the  cunning  of  the  coyote,  has 
been  lured  within  rifle  range  until  prac- 
tically exterminated  in  many  States.  The 
ranchman's  lust  for  fresh  meat,  the  Eastern 
tourist's  dcsirie  for  antlers  and  elk  teeth, 
and  the  native  who  slays  for  the  market 
have  depopulated  Colorado  and  several 
other  States   of   their   best   game.     The 
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bear,  cougar  and  bobcat  have  felt  the 
same  blighting  influence,  but  the  coyote 
still  figures  in  the  skyline  of  the  average 
Western  picture.  Sometimes  he  is  un- 
wise enough  to  eat  of  poisoned  carcasses 
of  cattle,  but  this  is  seldom.  Again,  he 
falls  a  victim  to  a  coyote  *' drive,"  organ- 
ized by  ranchmen  and  participated  in  by 
townspeople,  tenderfeet,  newspaper  cor- 
respondents and  amateur  photographers. 
These  coyote  '* drives"  are  held  annually, 
or  oftener,  in  nearly  all  Western  com- 
munities where  the  prairie  pest  flourishes. 
An  average  ** drive,"  participated  in  by 
several  hundred  individuals,  will  yield 
sometimes  as  high  as  twenty  coyotes  and 
sometimes  none  at  all.  A  good  deal  de- 
pends on  the  wind,  and  more  depends  on 
the  coyote's  cunning  and  ability  to  sprint. 

In  view  of  the  astonishing  vitality  of  the 
coyote  family,  when  contrasted  with  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  most  of  the  other 
wild  things  of  the  region  of  mountain  and 
plain,  it  is  evident  that  coyote  hunting,  as 
developed  in  recent  years,  is  going  to  be  a 
sport  that  will  hold  growing  interest  for  all 
who  love  a  good  horseback  run  under 
ideal  conditions,  and  who  also  love  to  see 
the  working  of  well-trained,  intelligent 
hounds.  In  the  development  of  dogs 
for  coyote  hunting  there  is  bound  to  be  an 
advance.  Some  followers  of  the  sport 
still  declare  in  favor  of  the  heavier  hounds, 
but  the  greyhound  now  seems  to  be  in  the 
ascendant.  Certainly  no  other  dog  can 
approach  him  for  speed,  and  it  takes  no 
great  stock  of  courage  to  try  conclusions 
with  a  coyote. 

Among  the  ardent  champions  of  the 
greyhound  in  the  West  are  Bartels  Brothers 


of  Denver,  two  business  men  and  thorough 
sportsmen,  who  have  brought  out  many 
greyhound  champions  in  the  coursing 
field,  and  whose  hounds  are  famed  as 
coyote  hunters.  Among  the  men  who 
have  done  most  for  the  sport  of  coyote 
hunting  in  itself  are  Charles  S.  Walker 
of  Denver  and  Joseph  Kenyon  of  Colo- 
rado Springs.  These  gentlemen  have 
been  instrumental  in  organizing  coyote 
hunting  clubs  in  Denver  and  Colorado 
Springs.  The  clubs  have  brought  coyote 
hunting  to  the  basis  of  a  legitimate  sport. 
Among  their  memberships  are  included 
many  of  those  athletic  young  women  who 
are  making  the  modern  American  girl 
admired  for  her  physical  prowess  as  well 
as  her  beauty.  Indeed,  a  coyote  club 
organized  in  Denver  two  or  three  years 
ago  was  composed  of  young  women,  men 
being  admitted  only  as  associate  members. 

Of  the  benefits  of  coyote  hunting  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  speak.  Not  only  does 
it  provide  the  unalloyed  and  health-giving 
pleasure  of  a  gallop  in  the  finest  climate 
in  the  world,  but  it  teaches  freedom  and 
daring  in  horsemanship.  And,  when  it 
comes  to  the  aspect  of  the  case  which  has 
made  fox-hunting  objectionable  in  the 
eyes  of  many  people,  it  can  be  argued  with 
truth  that  the  quarry  is  a  pariah — an 
animal  whose  death  brings  regret  to  none. 

It  will  be  remarkable  if  the  growing 
generation  of  horsemen  and  horsewomen 
in  the  West  does  not  turn  to  the  new  sport 
with  interest,  and  discard  the  heavy  and 
historic  saddle  of  the  cattleman  for  the 
light  and  hornless  English  riding  saddle 
and  the  smarter  and  less  cumbersome 
trappings  of  the  coyote  chase. 
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A  SEASON  WITH  THE  ROAD-COACH 
"  PIONEER '' 


By  REGINALD  W.   RIVES 


ONE  of  the  sights  of  New  York  on 
Monday  morning  after  Easter 
is  the  arrival  of  the  road-coach 
*' Pioneer"  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  entrance 
of  the  Holland  House — ready  for  its  first 
(rip  to  Ardslev-on-the-Hudson.  There  is 
always  present  a  large  gathering  of  people 
who  are  interested  in  coaching  and  who 
come  prepared  to  admire  or  to  criticize  the 
coach,  horses  and  appointments.  To  the 
uninitiated  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  saying 
that  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  proper 
appointment  of  a  public  coach  are  not 
regulated  by  fashion,  but  by  a  well-known 
and  generally  accepted  code  of  what  is 
and  what  is  not  fitting;  it  can  hardly  be 
appreciated  how  much  time,  trouble,  ex- 
pense and  scientific  knowledge  have  been 
expended  in  order  to  bring  out  the  road- 
coach  pro[)erly  fitted  out  and  ready  for 
public  service. 

Coaching,  like  many  other  sports,  was 
first  a  necessity,  just  as  were  hunting,  fish- 
ing, walking,  running  or  riding;  then, 
when  the  necessity  disappears,  the  old- 
time  duties  become  a  modern  amuse- 
ment. As  a  pastime,  coaching  was  first 
introduced  into  this  country  by  Colonel 
Delancey  Kane,  in  1876,  when  he  put  the 
** Tally-ho"  on  the  road  between  the 
Brunswick  Hotel,  New  York,  and  Pelham. 
The  sport  has  been  taken  up  more  and 
more  until  within  the  past  two  years  we 
find  at  least  six  coaches  running  out  of 
New  York  during  the  month  of  May  and 
the  early  part  of  June.  The  "Pioneer," 
which  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  put 
on  the  road  annually,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Coaching  Club,  journeying  first  to 
the  Country  Club,  Westchester  County, 
and  during  the  last  eight  years  to  the 
Ardsley  Club  at  Ardsley-on- the- Hudson — 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  an  up-to-date  road-coach.  So 
a  leaf  from  the  notebook  of  one  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  committee  in  charge 
for  eight  years  is,  perhaps,  a  fitting  way 
to  introduce  some  of  the  informalities, 


but  at  the  same  time  most  important 
features,  of  this  sport  of  sports. 

Having  gathered  together  a  sufficient 
number  of  devotees  of  coaching  to  finance 
the  enterprise,  a  committee  is  selected  to 
determine  the  route  and  properly  to  equip, 
to  manage  and  to  drive  the  "Pioneer." 
The  attention  of  the  committee  is  first 
directed  to  the  selection  of  the  coach,  the 
painting  and  necessary  lettering.  The 
accompanying  sketch  of  the  "Pioneer," 
drawn  to  a  scale,  will  illustrate  the  tech- 
nical features  of  size  and  proportion, 
which  are  essential  to  perfect  balance, 
light  draught,  ease  and  comfort.  The 
illustration  also  shows  the  proper  placing 
of  insignia  and  lettering.  All  these  de- 
tails are  governed  by  definite  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Committee  of  the  Coaching 
Club. 

The  next  question  which  demands  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  is  the  selec- 
tion of  the  harnesses;  and  in  this  we  are 
guided  by  rules  which  were  framed  and 
officially  adopted  by  the  Coaching  Club, 
and  which  have  been  accepted  as  the 
final  standard. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  rules,  the  se- 
lection of  style  of  bit  is  left  largely  to  per- 
sonal preference.  The  weight  of  opinion 
is  now  strongly  in  favor  of  elbow-bits, 
preferably  with  bars  at  the  bottom,  which 
prevent  one  horse  from  catching  the 
chuck  of  his  bit  in  some  part  of  the  bridle 
of  his  partner,  or  of  becoming  entangled 
in  the  coupling  reins — a  thing  especially 
annoying  and  very  likely  to  result  danger- 
ously if  it  occurs  between  the  leaders. 
The  use  of  the  moderate  bearing  rein  on 
wheelers  is  strongly  recommended,  as  it 
affords  a  constant  support  to  the  horse 
which  the  driver  is  not  prepared  to  give  at 
all  times  and  under  all  conditions;  and 
besides  it  prevents  the  possibility  of  an 
entanglement  of  the  bit — no  matter  what 
the  style  of  bit  may  be — and  the  pole 
chains  or  pole  end.  Bearing  and  reins, 
preferably  of  the  "French  cheek"  pat- 
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tern,  should  be  used  on  both  wheelers 
and  leaders  of  city  teams,  as  being 
"smarter"  and  tending  to  keep  the 
horses  going  in  *'good  form"  through 
their  entire  stage— above  all,  the  stage 
where  the  eyes  of  the  public  are  on  them. 
Collars  are  the  most  important  harness 
details,  but  they  should  not  be  ordered 
until  the  final  selection  of  horses  has  been 
made.  A  collar  must  be  fitted  to  each 
indindual  neck — the  only  way  to  prevent 
sore  necks  and  '^ wrung"  shoulders.  A 
collar  once  fitted  to  a  horse  must  be  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  the  number  of 
the  horse  and  should  not  be  used  on  any 
other  animal.  Let  this  be  a  fixed  rule  of 
every  road -coach:  **Do  not  move  a  horse 
without  his  collar  and  head-collar." 

The  selection,  handling  and  condition- 
ing of  the  horse  is  the  next  and  by  far  the 
most  difficult  task  set  for  the  committee; 
and  herein  experience  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part ;  for  picking  out  a  good  horse 
in  "the  rough"  is  an  intuition,  but  getting 
a  horse  into  good,  hard  condition — well 
muscled  up  with  plenty  of  flesh  of  the 
right  sort  on — pairing  him  off  with  a  part- 
ner of  like  disposition,  and  developing 
good  mouths  from  those  that  have  never 
been  introduced  to  a  curb  bit  come  only, 
as  an  old  road  coachman  said  to  me  once, 
"as  the  result  of  much  prayer  and  inter- 
cession." From  the  time  that  Colonel 
Delancey  Kane  put  the  "Tally-ho"  on  the 
road,  to  within  the  last  five  years,  the 
finest  horses  for  road-coach  work  were  to 
be  found  in  Vermont  and  Maine;  the 
argument  in  favor  of  the  type  of  horse 
found  there  being  that,  in  addition  to  the 
requisite  size,  he  possessed  quality,  en- 
durance and  speed  to  a  marked  degree. 
But  persistent  "cropping"  has  impover- 
ished the  soil,  the  Maine  horse  can  no 
longer  be  found  of  sufficient  size;  so  we 
return  to  the  old  Bull  Head  in  East  24th 
Street,  New  York,  where,  after  a  thorough 
culling  out  in  the  markets  of  the  West,  the 
best  and  the  most  extensive  selection  is 
offered  to  the  public.  Here,  after  days 
spent  in  examinations  and  trials,  the  com- 
mittee finally  makes  up  the  quota  of 
horses,  which  should  conform  to  a  type. 
The  idea  that  we  must  bear  in  mind,  if  we 
expect  to  have  a  financially  successful  sea- 
son, is  that  at  the  time  of  buying  the  first 
horse  we  must  look  forward  to  the  sale 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 


The  establishing  a  type  of  coach  horse 
for  road- work  size  is  one  of  the  first  things 
to  be  considered,  and  by  this  height  is 
meant,  not  weight,  as  the  mere  number  of 
pounds  a  horse  may  scale  should  not  be 
considered  in  selecting.  The  typical 
coach  horse  should  be  from  15.3  to  16 
hands  high,  with  a  maximum  amount  of 
bone  and  substance  and  a  display  of  cour- 
age and  endurance.  He  should  have  a 
refined  head,  good  length  of  neck,  sloping 
shoulders,  plenty  of  depth  through  the 
heart  and  lungs,  a  short  back,  middle 
piece  closely  ribbed  up,  and  straight, 
square,  broad  quarters,  with  the  tail  well 
set  upon  the  croup.  If  a  horse  is  found 
that  will  fairly  meet  all  these  requirements, 
the  weight  will  take  care  of  itself.  The 
action  of  the  coach  horse  for  road-work 
should  be  straight,  true  and  not  excessive. 
A  high-stepping  horse,  that  might  be  just 
the  stamp  for  a  Park  four-in-hand,  would 
be  entirely  out  of  place  before  a  road- 
coach.  The  reason  is  that  such  action 
causes  a  horse  to  tire  quickly  and  soon 
wears  out  his  legs  and  feet  when  he  is 
called  on  to  work  daily  over  asphalt  pave- 
ments and  macadamized  roads.  A  fair 
amount  of  knee  and  hock  action  is  de- 
sirable, but  too  much  is  worse  than  not 
enough. 

As  to  speed,  a  horse  is  not  much  of  a 
coach  horse  unless  he  can  step  away  on  a 
square  trot  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  and  keep  it  up  with  weight  behind 
him.  The  time  has  gone  for  galloping 
coach  horses.  Old  prints  and  stories  of 
the  road  indicate  that  fast  coaching  was 
done  at  this  gait  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago,  yet  I  venture  to  say  our  modem 
trotting-bred  horses  could  do  the  work  on 
the  fastest  of  the  old  English  stages  with- 
out galloping  a  rod,  and  do  it,  too,  with 
greater  ease  than  any  horse  could  run. 
The  schedule  of  the  "Pioneer"  on  the 
Ardsley  road,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  faster 
than  that  of  any  old-time  coach  that  ran 
in  England.  Excluding  stops  and  changes 
in  the  season  of  1903,  the  horses  averaged 
eleven  and  nine-tenth  miles  an  hour  from 
the  Holland  House  to  the  Ardsley  Club 
and  back — a  distance  of  fifty-two  miles, 
with  a  road  far  from  level. 

One  of  the  most  essential  points  to  keep 
in  mind  in  selecting  coach  horses  is  to 
avoid  pullers,  or  horses  likely  to  develop 
into  piillers.    One  puller  in  a  team  spoils 
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the  drive,  and  there  is  no  remedy  except 
shooting  or  selling.  Such  horses  must 
always  be  discarded. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  purchase 
the  horses  long  enough  before  the  season 
opens  to  afford  ample  time  for  putting 
them  in  the  proper  physical  condition  and 
for  bitting  and  mating  them  into  pairs  and 
fours. 

About  six  weeks  is  the  period  usually 
allowed  for  this  preliminary  training  and 
hardening,  though  much  depends  on  the 


up.  The  best  pairs  and  the  best  fours  are 
those  made  up  of  horses  that  show  the 
greatest  uniformity  of  temperament,  ac- 
tion, speed  and  driving  qualities. 

During  the  season  of  preparation,  of 
fitting  and  handling  the  horses,  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to  select  a  staff  of  men 
suitable  for  the  work  at  the  town  stable 
and  at  the  various  changes  along  the  road. 

It  seems  to  be  a  faculty  born  in  a  man 
to  know  just  what  to  feed  and  how  to 
feed  each  particular  horse,  and  feeding  is 


A  Change  of  Teams—'*  Hold  Fast ! ' 


condition  of  the  horses  when  purchased. 
If  put  into  regular  work  without  proper 
seasoning,  they  soon  lose  flesh,  run  down 
and  wear  out;  whereas,  if  given  a  gradual 
and  thorough  preparation  beforehand, 
and  then  worked  moderately  and  cared 
for  in  the  best  manner,  well-bred  horses 
will  actually  take  on  flesh  and  grow  as 
round  as  draught  horses  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  six  weeks. 

The  horses  should  be  driven  at  first  in 
pairs  in  order  to  determine  which  ones  will 
work  together  best.  Disposition  is  of 
more  importance  than  size,  color  or  con- 
formation, in  deciding  how  to  team  them 


one  of  the  most  essential  factors  in  the 
preparation  and  maintenance  of  horses 
during  the  coaching  season.  Above  all, 
they  should  not  be  over-stimulated  in  the 
beginning  with  pure  grain, whereby  nerve 
force  is  too  much  developed  at  the  expense 
of  proper  and  healthy  flesh. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  possible,  the 
committee  employs  a  high -class  man  of 
experience  in  driving  pairs  and  fours, 
whose  duties  are  to  have  immediate  and 
personal  super\'ision  over  the  horses  at  all 
times,  during  the  preliminary  season  and 
when  the  coach  is  "  on  the  road."  In  this 
way  the  helper's  work  can  be  looked  after 
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and  the  health  of  the  horses  carefully 
watched. 

Last,  but  not  least  in  importance,  is  the 
employment  of  the  Guard,  who  must  be 
a  man  of  smart  appearance,  quick,  active 
and  attentive  to  the  call  or  instructions 
of  the  coachman,  and  who  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  how  to  "put  horses 
to."  He  must  take  entire  charge  of  the 
coach  itself  and  all  its  belongings,  see  to  it 
that  the  axles  are  properly  oiled  and  that 
the  coach  is  ready  in  every  detail  for  the 


ance  to  keep  his  shoulders  against  the 
collar  are  necessary  for  the  horse  that  is  to 
do  his  two  days  out  of  three  on  such  a  hard 
and  hilly  road  as  the  stage  between  Yon- 
kers  and  Hastings. 

The  committee  having  made  all  the 
arrangements,  a  week  remains  before  the 
**  Pioneer,"  spick  and  span,  must  be  ready 
for  its  initial  trip.  So  the  men,  horses  and 
trappings  are  started  out  on  the  road  to 
settle  at  the  various  changes  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned.     Three  or  four  trial 


The  Cock-horse. 


road  from  each  end  of  the  route.  Above 
all,  the  Guard  should  be  able  to  ** sound," 
not  "blow,"  a  horn  and  be  polite  and 
affable  when  spoken  to. 

The  last  factor  to  be  developed  is  the 
la>'ing  out  of  the  road,  and  by  that  I  mean 
dividing  the  route  into  proper  stages,  en- 
gaging stabling  and  distributing  the  horses 
where  they  will  work  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, for,  above  all  things,  a  horse's  tem- 
perament must  be  considered  when  assign- 
ing him  to  a  particular  stage.  A  calm  and 
even  disposition,  free  from  nervousness 
and  irritability,  is  essential  for  the  town 
horses;  ambition  and  dogged  persever- 


trips  are  made  in  order  to  familiarize  the 
horses  with  the  road,  and  to  give  the 
helpers  some  practice  in  making  quick 
changes.  And  then,  as  one  of  my  former 
associates  once  remarked,  "the  real  fun  is 
all  over,  anybody  can  do  the  rest,"  mean- 
ing the  knowledge  and  experience  which 
have  been  brought  to  bear  in  order  that  the 
"Pioneer"  at  ten  o'clock  thirty  minutes 
on  Easter  Monday  may  appear  at  the 
Holland  House  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  forever." 

The  successful  "booking"  of  the  coach 
must  be  looked  to  for  the  paying  of  the 
actual  running  expenses  of  the  coach,  and, 
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in  this  respect,  the  "Pioneer"  has  been 
most  fortunate — having  come  to  the  end 
of  each  season  with  practically  every  seat 
sold. 

The  booking  is  not  done  by  regular 
yearly  patrons,  although  there  are  some 
of  that  class,  but  is  done  mostly  by  tran- 
sient visitors,  who  want  to  have  a  day^s 
outing  while  in  town.  The  experiences  of 
the  coachmen  are  certainly  novel  and 
most  entertaining.  But  the  ambition  of 
each  coachman  should  be  to  give  his 
passengers  such  an  agreeable  drive  and 
to  return  them  to  the  Holland  House  so 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  day's  outing 
that  another  day  on  the  ''Pioneer"  is 
decided  upon  at  once.  The  season 
usually  lasts  eight  weeks,  which  brings 
the  close  in  the  first  days  of  June.  At  that 
time  a  day  on  the  ''Pioneer,"  behind  fast 


rest,  during  which  time  they  are  trimmed 
up  and  put  in  shape  for  the  sale. 

Rules  for  Lettering  Road-Coaches. 

The  name  of  the  coach  goes  on  the  name 
board  underneath  the  rear  seat.  On  the 
rear  tailboard  the  destination  goes  at  the 
top  and  the  starting  point  at  the  bottom. 
When  a  coach  is  drawn  up  ready  to  start, 
the  name  of  the  destination  goes  on  the 
box-seat  riser,  and  the  name  of  the  starting 
point  on  the  rumble  riser.  Names  of  the 
places  en  route  in  the  rotation  in  which 
they  are  passed  go  on  the  front  and  rear 
boot,  reading  from  the  front  boot  down, 
and  up  on  the  rear  boot.  The  same  on  the 
other  side,  only  it  is  reversed,  except  the 
places  passed  through  are  not  duplicated 
on  the  other  side;  that  is,  more  places  than 
there  is  room  for  on 
one  side,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  "Pio- 
neer.*' In  this 
event,  continue  on 
the  opposite  side, 
only  starting  from 
the  top  of  the  rear 
boot  down  and  up 
on  the  front  boot. 


teams  and  over 
short  stages,  is 
well  worth  a  trial. 
At  the  close  of 
the  season  the 
horses  are  brought 
together  at  some 
central  point  in 
the  city  and  given 
four  or  five  davs' 


The  Proper  Lettering  of  a  Coach. 
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By  CHARLES  BELMONT  DAVIS 


DRAWINGS   BY    MARTIN   JUSTICE 


IT  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  seen 
the  moonlight  cut  out  the  broken 
wall  of  the  Coliseum  against  the 
purple  June  sky  of  Italy:  I  have  spent 
many  days  wandering  through  the  streets 
of  Pompeii  and  starting  at  the  echo  of  my 
own  footfalls  over  that  deserted  village:  I 
have  followed  the  ivy-covered  walls  and 
the  fighting  turrets  that  Michael  Angelo 
planned,  and  of  which  the  Florentines  were 
once  so  proud,  and  which  rise  so  impo- 
tently  now  before  the  knowing  tourist  in 
his  golf  cap  and  red-backed  guide  book: 
I  saw  that  greatest  of  American  play- 
things, the  Monmouth  Park  Race  Track, 
fall  into  utter  decay;  but  of  all  the  tragic 
ruins  I  ever  saw,  the  one  which  made  the 
deepest  impression  on  my  memory  was 
a  little  round  ring  of  earth  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  village  I  once  knew. 

If  the  circus  had  visited  our  town  every 
year,  it  would  have  been  quite  different, 
and  the  little  round  mound  would  have 
been  used  annually;  but  I  am  afraid  it  was 
an  accident  that  that  circus  ever  came  to 
our  town  at  all.  It  certainly  never  came 
back  in  my  time,  and  so  the  weeds  grew 
over  the  mound,  and  the  townspeople 
dumped  their  ashes  and  threw  their  tin 
cans  into  the  middle  of  it.  Even  the  goats 
of  the  neighborhood  used  to  fight  on  the 
edge  of  the  ring  and  gambol  within  its 
borders,  on  the  very  spot  where  once  the 
four  princesses  rode  in  their  velvet  riding 
habits  and  white  plumes  and  did  an 
equine  quadrille  with  their  four  cavaliers 
in  spangled  shortclothes.  Ah!  that  little 
rounded  mound  held  many  sacred  mem- 
ories for  us  who  remembered  it  buried  in 
sawdust  and  covered  by  the  glistening 
white  canvas  on  the  day  the  circus  came 
to  our  town.  Our  pleasures  began  the 
day  we  first  saw  the  posters  and  we  spelled 
out  those  wonderful  words  which  are 
coined  by  only  the  truly  great  press  agents. 
It  didn't  seem  possible  to  our  young  brains 
that  all  we  saw  on  the  hoardings  could 
actually  take  place — there  was  such  a 
wonderful  combination  of  lions  and  tigers, 
and  acrobats  and  fairies,  and  elephants 
and  clowns;  and  yet  we  argued  it  out  that 


the  man  who  made  the  pictures  did  it  for 
that  particular  circus,  and  he  certainly 
ought  to  know.  I  suppose  it  does  some- 
times rain  on  the  circus,  but  we  never  ad- 
mitted that  as  a  possibility ;  and  so  when 
the  day  of  all  the  year  arrived  and  the  sun 
shone  on  the  gilded  chariots  in  the  parade, 
it  seemed  just  as  it  should  have  been  and 
just  as  we  expected  it  would  be. 

They  came  in  the  night,  and  before  we 
were  about  the  tent  was  up,  and  the  flags 
of  all  nations — and  I  imagine  a  good  many 
that  didn't  belong  to  any  nation  at  all — 
were  fluttering  from  the  blue-painted 
poles.  The  canvas-men  were  still  driving 
the  stakes  with  great  sledge  hammers,  and 
others  were  tightening  the  guy-ropes,  and 
the  **boss"  was  driving  about  all  over  the 
lot  in  a  little  buggy  and  swearing  at  every- 
body— apparently  just  because  he  was 
the  boss — because  every  man  was  working 
just  as  hard  as  he  knew  how.  And  at  ten 
o'clock,  prompt  to  the  hour,  the  parade 
came  down  the  main  street,  which  was 
lined  by  the  farmers  who  had  walked  ^nd 
driven  in  from  their  homes  many  miles 
from  town.  I  don't  know  what  we  liked 
best — the  wobbling  chariot  with  the  band 
on  top,  that  led  the  procession,  or  the 
line  of  gilded  cages  with  the  doors  well 
closed  but  from  behind  which  came  forth 
horrible  growls,  or  the  open  cage  showing 
us  a  beautiful  lady  with  a  real  lion  crouch- 
ing at  her  feet.  And  surely  none  of  us  will 
forget  the  elephants,  one  large  and  one 
small  one,  and  the  camels,  and  the  lines  of 
ponies  and  clowns,  and  the  shrieking  steam 
calliope  that  marked  the  end  of  that  won- 
derful procession. 

When  the  afternoon  actually  came,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  wealth  of  a  king  was 
necessary  to  see  that  particular  circus 
properly.  The  peanut  stands  and  the 
fakirs'  booths  stretched  for  blocks  in  all 
directions  about  the  great  white  tents. 
There  were  two  large  side  shows  which 
cost  ten  cents  each,  and  when  we  had 
looked  at  the  wonderfully  painted  pictures 
outside  and  the  gentleman  in  the  high  box 
pointed  them  out  with  a  long  stick  and 
told  us  all  about  the  marvel(Mis^  things  , 
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these  freaks  did  inside,  **ten  cents,  or  only 
a  dime,"  seemed  cheap  enough.  I  shall 
always  remember  the  man  who  sold  us  the 
hard  pasteboard  tickets  from  the  window 
in  the  red  wagon.  He  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  and  was  smoking  a  large  black 
cigar,  and  he  had  large  rolls  of  bank  notes 
stuck  between  his  fingers,  and  I  remember 
having  a  general  idea  that  it  was  all  his; 
for  which  I  envied  him  almost  as  much  as 
I  did  for  his  being  connected  with  a  real 
circus.  We  passed  first  into  the  animal 
tent  with  the  cages  running  around  the 
sides,  and  there  was  a  platform  in  the 
middle  with  a  giant  and  an  albino  on  it, 
and  a  tattooed  man  whose  pictures  in  my 
youthful  mind  did  not  seem  to  cover  him 
sufficiently  even  on  that  warm  day.  But 
I  didn't  enjoy  the  freaks  or  animals  any 
more  than  I  did  a  month  ago  at  a  circus, 
because  the  band  was  blaring  out  a  regular 
circus  tune  in  the  main  tent  and  I  was  sure 
I  was  going  to  miss  something.  The  per- 
formance that  day  was  like  the  circus  of 
to-day,  only  it  was  divided  by  three.  There 
was  one  ring  and  one  trapeze  and  one 
gentleman  and  one  lady  bareback  rider 
instead  of  the  three  at  one  time  as  we  have 
them  now.  The  clown  especially  had  a 
much  better  chance  than  he  has  to-day, 
for  he  carried  on  a  fine  line  of  repartee 
with  the  ring  master,  particularly  about 
the  lady  who  was  dressed  in  pink  tulle 
skirts  and  was  seated  on  a  fine  broad- 
backed  horse  which  was  being  slowly  led 


around  the  ring.  The  lady  in  the  pink 
tulle  skirts  was  very  gracious  and  leaned 
forward  and  patted  her  horse's  neck,  and 
even  condescended  to  smile  at  some  of  the 
clown's  finest  witticisms — especially  those 
that  referred  to  herself.  The  argument 
always  ended  by  the  clown  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  it  and  a  laugh  on  the  ring  master; 
but  the  latter  evened  things  up  by  giving 
the  mummer  a  good  cut  of  the  long  whip 
around  the  legs.  And  then  the  band 
would  strike  up  again,  and  the  lady  would 
once  more  stand  on  the  horse's  back  and 
leap  through  hoops  covered  with  paper,  or 
over  silken  banners.  ^  We  will  never  again 
see  the  lady  go  cracking  through  those 
hoops  of  paper.  Now  she  wears  a  ball 
dress  and  is  too  statuesque  to  jump 
through  a  hoop  or  anything  else. 

I  quite  forget  how  that  circus  ended; 
but  I  know  that  I  went  back  again  at 
night  and  loved  the  lady  in  pink  tuUe  even 
better  by  gaslight  than  I  had  in  the  glare 
of  the  afternoon  sunshine.  It  was  indeed 
all  better  and  finer — that  is,  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  "concert."  That  must 
have  been  a  very  bad  concert,  for  I  re- 
member it  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  right, 
even  to  me.  Or  perhaps  it  may  have  been 
that  I  knew  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  As  the  clown  finished  his  last  song, 
they  were  even  then  taking  down  some  of 
the  poles;  and  as  I  walked  out  to  have  one 
more  look  at  my  friends  the  animals,  the 
menagerie  tent  had  gone  entirely,  and  there 
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was  nothing  overhead  but  the  stars,  and 
about  us  one  every  side  were  the  shadowy 
figures  of  the  canvas-men  tugging  at  ropes 
and  loading  the  poles  and  canvas  boxes 
on  great  long  wagons.  The  cages  were 
closed,  and  there  were  no  growls  from  the 
sleeping  animals — nothing  but  the  swear- 
ing of  the  manager  and  the  pawing  of  the 
horses  tied  to  the  cag^s  they  were  soon  to 
drag  over  the  country  roads  to  the  next 
happy  village. 

Just  as  the  opera,  the  legitimate  drama 
and  the  musical  comedy  have  undergone 
many  changes  in  this  country  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  so  has  the  circus.  The 
men  who  have  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  such  changes  were  that  greatest  of  all 
showmen,  P.  T.  Barnum,  Adam  Fore- 
paugh  and  James  A.  Bailey.  It  is  they 
who  have,  during  that  time,  held  their 
fingers  on  the  public  wrist  and  felt  its 
desires  and  catered  to  its  wishes.  When 
it  seemed  advisable,  they  have  eliminated 
certain  of  the  old  features  and  added  new 
ones  to  fill  their  places.  Barnum  had 
reduced  this  to  such  a  science  that  just 
before  he  died  he  was  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  public  wanted  only 
fifty-five  minutes  of  real  circus.  The 
remaining  time  must  be  filled  up  with 
chariot  races  and  spectacles.  The  highest 
point  to  which  a  circus  can  be  brought 
may  be  seen  every  spring  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  New  York.  Through 
a  gradual  evolution  it  has  been  discovered 
that  this  is  what  the  circus-going  public 
of  to-day  wants.  It  is  a  great  and  won- 
derful mixture  of  athletic  skill,  horseman- 
ship and  a  dash  of  comedy,  which  forms  a 
combination  absolutely  mystifying  in  its 
extent  and  variety.  There  are  three  rings 
and  two  platforms,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  these  are  all  in  constant 
use.  The  one  moment  in  which  they  are 
not  all  doing  service  should  be  the  crucial 
moment  of  the  performance.  At  that 
time  there  should  occur  the  thrill  down 
everybody's  back  that  is  a  pleasure  which 
is  almost  pain.  There  was  a  day  when 
we  were  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  a  horse  and 
rider  leaping  through  a  hoop  of  flame. 
But  in  time  we  became  callous  to  this,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  find  a  gentleman  who, 
for  an  emolument,  would  dive  from  the 
roof  of  Madison  Square  Garden  into  a 
small  tank  sunk  in  the  floor  many  feet 
below.     Later   we    had    the    one-legged 


bicycle  rider  who  flew  down  an  absurdly 
narrow  plank,  and  later  still  the  man  who 
looped  the  loop. 

Some  people  think  the  day  we  celebrate 
is  the  Fourth  of  July;  but  on  that  joyous 
occasion  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  it  is 
the  small  boy  who  celebrates,  and  the 
father  stands  ready  to  turn  the  hose  on  his 
offspring  or  the  house,  as  the  emergency 
may  require.  At  Christmas  it  is  again  the 
child  who  enjoys  the  tree  which  the  father 
stayed  up  all  night  todress.  At  New  Year's, 
the  youth  it  is  who  goes  forth  to  the  panto- 
mime, while  the  father  stays  at  h6me  to  go 
over  the  annual  accounts  and  see  how  far 
Christmas  greetings  have  set  him  back. 
The  day  we  celebrate,  I  think,  is  the  day 
we  go  to  the  circus.  The  boy  and  the  girl 
are  through  school  for  that  day,  and  the 
father  slips  off  from  the  office  and  mother 
drops  her  sewing  or  her  visiting  list,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  they  all  go  hand  in  hand, 
to  laugh  at  the  clown,  to  wonder  at  the 
freaks,  to  admire  the  skill  of  the  acro- 
bats, and  to  be  thrilled  sufficiently  at  the 
one-legged  bicycle  rider.  In  Paris  the 
Parisian  goes  to  his  circus  as  he  drops 
in  at  the  Vari^t^s  or  a  caf^-concert.  He 
smokes  his  after-dinner  cigar,  and  he 
wanders  through  the  stables  and  pats  a 
few  horses  on  the  back  with  his  white- 
gloved  hand.  He  is  languidly  interested 
in  the  high-school  horse,  but  even  more  so 
in  the  latest  scandal  concerning  the  lady 
who  rides  him.  There  is  no  thrill,  and  he 
is  glad  of  it.  But  how  different  it  is  here. 
We  go  to  the  circus  as  we  do  to  a  football 
match — a  keen  dread  in  our  hearts  that 
some  one,  will  be  killed  and  a  sore  sense 
of  disappointment  when  it  is  all  over  and 
both  elevens  are  left  more  than  half  alive. 
We  sincerely  hope  the  gentleman  does  loop 
the  loop  as  advertised;  but  if  he  is  going  to 
fall  and  break  his  neck  sometime,  it  cer- 
tainly is  hard  luck  if  he  doesn't  choose  our 
night.  That  was  the  only  trouble  with  the 
circus  last  year — everybody  seemed  so 
perfectly  protected  by  nets,  and  there  was 
lacking  that  fearful  five  minutes  of  prep- 
aration when  even  the  band  stopped  and 
the  announcer  with  the  foghorn  voice  told 
us  from  his  place  in  the  band  stand  how 
**The  Demon"  was  about  to  perform  his 
thrilling  death-defying  cycle  act  and  ear- 
nestly craved  our  absolute  silence.  It 
wasn't  necessary;  for  we  all  stop  breathing 
at  those  times  for  minutes  together,  I  am  , 
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sure.  And  how  we  watch  *  *  The  Demon ' ' 
as  he  prepares  aloft  under  the  hot  roof  and 
wipes  his  hands  on  a  clean  handkerchief. 
How  deftly  he  handles  his  bicycle  and  how 
incomparably  cool  he  is  to  all  the  rest  of 
us.  We  feel  at  that  moment  that  we 
would  proflfer  him  our  gold  watch  and 
chain  if  he  would  not  try  the  death-defying 
act,  and  if  he  didn't  we  should  probably  go 


out  to  the  box  office  and  demand  that  our 
dollar  and  a  half  be  returned  to  us.  No, 
there  is  no  question,  we  missed  the  thriller 
last  year.  To  be  sure,  there  was  Mr. 
Cyclo,  who  **  scorned  fear  and  sported 
with  the  King  of  Terrors  by  wheeling  at 
right  angles  on  a  perpendicular  plane — a 
seemingly  impossible  feat  executed  with 
deadly  certainty  and  most  fascinating  skill 
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and  aplomb."  And  in  fact  there  was  just 
one  moment  when  there  seemed  to  be  a 
good  chance  of  his  flying  out  into  the 
audience;  but  it  was  only  for  a  brief 
moment,  and  we  lacked  that  thrill  of  the 
five  minutes'  preparation.  There  was  also 
a  special  feature,  Mile.  Helene  Gerard 
from  the  Cirque  Nouveau — a  most  wel- 
come visitor  to  our  sawdust  rings.  She 
was  chic  and  Parisienne  to  her  finger  tips, 
and  she  drove  her  dappled  horse  with  won- 
derful skill  and  grace.  But  Mile.  Gerard 
belongs  to  the  Boulevards.  She  needs  the 
red  plush  seats  and  the  gilded  mirrors  of 
her  own  dainty  cirque.  Here  we  want  the 
death-defiers,  and  the  viriHty  of  the  act  of 
the  one-legged  bicylist.  There  is  always 
a  good  chance  we  may  see  him  break  his 
other  leg.  Mile.  Gerard's  limbs  encased 
in  that  fine  Paquin  gown  are  altogether  too 
safe  for  the  American  circus-goer. 

No  one  who  ever  attended  the  circus  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  certainly  if  they 
were  grown-ups,  failed  to  wonder  at  the 
apparent  smoothness  with  which  the  pro- 
gram is  carried  out.  At  the  last  circus 
there  were  eighty-five  separate  acts,  and 
they  were  executed  twice  a  day  without 
any  delay  or  friction  whatever.  The  acts 
included  pretty  much  everything  known 
to  the  sawdust  ring,  in  addition  to  a 
Kiralfy  spectacle  employing  about  four 
hundred  men  and  women.  Of  course 
the  most  important  part  is  the  original 
assignment  of  all  these  turns,  and  the 
extraordinary  part  of  it  all  is,  that  this  is 
not  done  by  general  rehearsals,  but  on 
paper.  Six  months  before  the  circus 
opens,  Mr.  Bailey  makes  out  a  list  of  the 
number  and  the  kind  of  turns  he  wants. 
Then  he  sends  his  agents  broadcast-  over 
'the  globe  and  collects  them. 

Every  act  is  allowed  seven  minutes,  but 
the  greatest  ingenuity  has  to  be  shown  in 
the  way  they  must  occur  so  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  audience  may  always  be  kept  up. 
Then  many  of  the  artists  appear  in  several 
turns,  and  time  must  be  given  them  to 
make  the  proper  changes  of  costume. 
The  clowns  must  be  so  placed  as  to  appear 
at  their  best,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  ring  or  trapeze  turns.  Properties 
must  be  brought  out  and  put  in  place  for 
one  act  while  the  preceding  one  is  taking 
place,  and  the  aerial  acts  must  be  such  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  audience 
from  the  preparations  which  are  going  on 


below,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  all  arranged 
before  the  first  performance,  and  so  skilled 
has  Mr.  Bailey  become  in  arranging  these 
details  that  he  can  tell  within  ten  minutes 
just  how  long  a  performance  will  run. 
Like  a  "producer"  of  a  modern  play,  so 
Mr.  Bailey's  work  ends  with  the  rise  of  the 
curtain  on  the  first  performance.  Then  it 
is  up  to  Mr.  Frank  Melville,  the  ring  mas- 
ter, who  practically  stage-manages  the 
show. 

During  a  performance  of  the  last  circus, 
Melville  had  under  his  direct  supervision 
nearly  two  hundred  performers,  forty 
property  men,  sixty  canvas-men,  four 
hundred  "extra"  men  and  women  for  the 
Kiralfy  spectacle,  besides  innumerable 
herds  of  trained  horses,  elephants  and 
animals  of  every  description.  I  met  Mr. 
Melville  "behind  the  scenes"  just  after 
the  afternoon  performance  had  begun, 
and  I  watched  him  for  over  two  hours,  and 
in  that  time  I  failed  to  see  anyone  who  did 
not  have  an  apparently  more  vivid  interest 
in  the  entertainment  than  himself.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  conventional  garb  of 
the  ring  master — the  dress  suit  and  high 
silk  hat  and  the  riding  boots,  just  as  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  worn  them 
before  him  in  the  same  capacity.  In  his 
hand  he  carried  the  badge  of  his  office,  the 
whip  with  the  long  lash.  This  seemed 
to  cause  him  considerable  amusement  and 
he  played  with  it  continually.  I  have  met 
a  number  of  small  men  in  high  places  at 
work,  and  the  pigeon-holes  of  their  desks 
seemed  to  be  always  stuflFed  with  papers, 
and  they  were  always  just  signing  docu- 
ments. The  really  big  men  I  have  known 
who  held  big  places  never  seemed  to  have 
anything  on  their  desks  at  all — nothing 
but  plenty  of  time,  and  a  row  of  electric- 
buttons  near  at  hand.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  Mr.  Melville  was  in  the  electric- 
button  class.  He  always  seemed  to  have 
time  to  talk  and  was  forever  smiling  at  the 
snake-like  movements  of  the  lash  on  his 
whip.  When  a  young  woman  white  with 
fear  approached  him  to  apologize  about 
something  having  gone  badly  in  her  act, 
he  cracked  his  whip  and  smiled,  and  when 
twenty  of  the  seventy  horses  he  himself 
was  exhibiting  broke  loose  and  ran  out 
of  the  ring,  I  found  him  still  smiling.  So 
far  as  I  could  tell,  he  had  no  right-hand 
man.  He  was  the  whole  show.  Oc- 
casionally he  wandered  over  to  aii^electric 
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button,  which  I  happened  to  know  rang 
a  signal  to  the  performers  in  their  dressing- 
rooms  to  prepare  for  the  next  act,  and  on 
two  occasions  when  horses  became  frac- 
tious, I  noticed  it  was  Melville's  whip  that 
brought  them  into  line.  He  reminded 
me  of  the  best  example  of  the  tennis 
player — the  kind  you  never  see  move,  and 
yet  who  always  seems  to  be  in  just  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

"Behind  the  scenes "  at  the  circus  at  the 
Garden  consists  of  a  space  about  sixty 
feet  broad,  at  the  Madison  Square  end, 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  a 
board  partition,  with  two  large  doors  lead- 
ing into  the  arena.  It  seemed  an  absurdly 
small  amount  of  room  for  the  purpose, 
especially  as  more  than  half  of  it  was 
taken  up  with  the  carriages,  floats  and 
chariots  used  in  the  performance.  This 
left  an  open  space  of  perhaps  thirty  feet 
the  full  width  of  the  building.  At  either 
end  are  narrow  staircases  leading  to  the 
dressing-rooms  above,  and  runways  to 
the  lower  floor  for  the  animals.  Along 
this  thirty-foot  space  there  constantly 
passed  a  string  of  performers,  herds  of 
horses  and  elephants,  and  long  lines  of 
property  men  carrying  the  paraphernalia 
into  the  ring.  Here,  too,  the  performers 
made  their  last  preparations  before  their 
turns.  The  men  and  women  who  ex- 
hibited the  high-school  horses  were 
mounted  here,  the  tumblers  did  a  little 
preliminary  tiunbling,  the  acrobats  lim- 
bered up  with  a  few  hand-springs,  and 
the  clowns  discussed  new  ** business" 
for  their  turns.  In  addition  to  this  there 
were  quiet  little  groups  of  Japanese 
jugglers  with  folded  arms,  and  bicycle 
riders  testing  their  wheels,  and  Mile. 
Gerard,  who  required  much  time  in  being 
tucked  into  her  jSte-des-fieurs  runabout. 
The  things  that  impressed  me  most  about 
it  all  were  the  deathly  stillness  and  the 
needless  waste  of  space  in  that  thirty-foot 
passage.  The  big  doors  swung  open,  and 
on  one  side  twenty  acrobats  ran  out  while 
as  many  elephants  lumbered  in;  and 
through  the  other  doors  Mr.  Melville's 
seventy  horses,  unguided,  raced  by  in  an 
unbroken  line  and  quite  heedless  of  the 
band  of  tumblers  running  out. 

Circus  people  are  called  on  the  pro- 
gram artists,  but  among  themselves  they 
are  "performers,"  and  they  certainly 
deserve  the  title.     Each  man  plays  many 


parts,  and  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a 
good  performer  to  be  a  first-class  bare- 
back rider,  a  tumbler,  wire-performer  and 
trapeze-artist.  Asamatterof  fact,thereare 
very  few  new  tricks  in  the  circus  business, 
and  a  good  worker  will  in  time  practically 
acquire  all  of  them.  This  is  partly  due,  in 
all  probability,  to  the  fact  that  their  life 
is  confined  to  the  circus  absolutely,  and 
in  the  second  place  it  was  necessary  in 
the  old-time  circus,  and  to-day  is  often 
expedient,  to  have  one  man  attend  to  many 
duties  of  all  grades.  As  an  example,  I 
met  a  gentleman  who,  when  I  was  behind 
the  scenes,  had  just  finished  exhibiting 
a  high-school  horse.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  cutaway  coat  and  a  high  hat,  and  cer- 
tainly ranked  as  a  performer  of  the  first 
class.  A  little  later  I  was  sitting  in  an 
arena  box,  and  I  recognized  my  friend 
dressed  in  the  red  coat  and  velvet  cap  of 
an  ordinary  ring  attendant.  He  seemed 
to  feel  his  loss  of  social  position  greatly, 
for  he  carefully  avoided  me;  but  a  very 
short  time  afterwards  he  appeared  in  a 
Roman  toga  and  driving  four  spirited 
horses.  Then  he  was  indeed  restored  to 
social  distinction,  and  he  gave  me  such  a 
sweeping  bow  that  it  almost  threw  him 
out  of  his  chariot. 

Before  this  visit  to  the  circus,  it  had 
never  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  per- 
sonally met  a  clown,  although  I  must 
admit  to  having  had  a  long-cherished 
desire  to  know  something  of  the  kind  of 
men  clowns  really  were  outside  of  the 
ring.  The  personal  life  of  anyone  who 
is  at  all  in  the  public  eye  to-day  is  so 
thoroughly  threshed  out  in  the  Sunday 
newspapers  that  I  have  often  wondered 
how  the  fashionable  clowns  of  the  circus 
escaped.  Take,  for  instance,  the  tall 
young  man  in  the  show  of  last  year,  who 
easily  led  his  fellow  workers  in  the  comedy 
part  of  the  entertainment,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  in  his  specialties,  especially  when 
he  appeared  as  an  Eastern  snake-charmer, 
that  he  showed  an  amount  of  true  comedy, 
both  in  conception  and  technique,  which 
very  few  of  our  stage  comedians  possess. 
And  so  I  sought  out  the  young  man  and 
found  him  leaning  on  the  wheel  of  a 
golden  chariot  waiting  for  hisfirst  entrance. 
He  was  very,  very  tall,  and  this  he  had 
accentuated  with  large  false  feet.  He  had 
a  silly  straw  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  his 
face  was  thick  with  white  chalk  and  his 
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mouth  was  painted  to  appear  as  if  it 
stretched  almost  from  ear  to  ear.  He 
was  yawning  as  I  approached,  and  he 
seemed  rather  bored  with  things  generally. 
I  introduced  myself  and  began  to  talk  to 
him  about  his  work,  which  I  had  seen 
several  times,  and  hence  was  more  or  less 
familiar  with.  I  must  say  my  conversa- 
tion seemed  to  interest  him,  and  so  he 
stretched  out  a  long  arm  and  shook  me 
warmly  by  the  hand. 

"You  can't  understand  how  far  a  little 
encouragement  goes,"  he  said. 

**But,"  I  replied,  "it  seems  to  me,  with 
ten  thousand  people  laughing  at  you 
twice  a  day,  you  should  not  need  any  out- 
side encouragement." 

The  young  man  looked  out  through 
the  open  door  to  the  solid  walls  of  faces 
about  the  arena.  Even  through  the 
grease  paint  he  had  a  particularly  sweet 
smile  that  was  quite  lovable. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "we  hear  them  laugh 
and  applaud,  but  they  never  speak  to  us. 
They  are  so  far  away  from  us.  And 
then,  too,  you  see  we  clowns  work  to- 
gether. It's  not  like  a  comedian  on  the 
stage,  who  has  his  own  scenes.  There 
are  twenty  men  working  with  me.  French- 
men, Italians,  Englishmen  and  Americans, 
and  so  you  see  it  is  difficult  to  know  just 
for  whom  the  applause  is  meant." 

As  he  was  unquestionably  the  premier 
clown,  his  modesty,  which  was  evidently 
genuine,  struck  me  as  rather  abnormal. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  young  man 
had  not  been  used  to  much  sympathy, 
for  he  was  very  anxious  to  defend  the 
profession  of  clowning,  and  to  tell  me  of 
all  its  difficulties. 

"I  have  to  create  all  my  own  acts,  you 
see»"  he  said.  "There  is  no  librettist 
as  there  is  for  the  actor.  Mr.  Melville 
comes  to  me  one  day  and  tells  me  to  have 
a  ten-minute  act  ready  for  the  next  day, 
and  so  the  next  morning  I  get  the  other 
clowns  together  and  we  try  something  I 
have  worked  out  the  night  before.  Some- 
times it  goes  and  sometimes  it  doesn't; 
and  when  it  doesn't,  I  sit  up  the  next 
night  and  work  out  something  else.  We 
really  never  know  at  rehearsals  how  funny 
an  act  is,  and  I  generally  find  the  turns  I 
work  on  during  the  winter,  when  we  are 
laying  off,  are  never  as  funny  as  those  that 
I  put  on  after  one  rehearsal.  Of  course 
the  great  trouble  is  that  we  are  trying  to 


be  funny  to  an  audience  a  great  part  of 
which  is  a  block  away  from  us,  and  in 
addition  to  that,  we  are  probably  playing 
against  a  double  trapeze  and  a  bare-back 
act.  Now  you  wait  here,  and  when  I  come 
back  I  will  take  you  to  my  dressing-room." 

The  attendants  opened  the  doors  and  the 
tall,  queer  figure  ambled  out  into  the  ring. 
For  five  minutes  I  could  hear  the  audience 
laughing  and  applauding,  and  the  children 
shrieking  their  pleasure  at  him.  And 
then  he  came  back,  it  seemed  to  me  a  little 
more  depressed  than  ever,  and  led  the  way 
up  to  liis  dressing-room,  which  he  shared 
with  about  twenty  other  men.  It  was  a  long, 
narrow  room  with  low  rafters,  and  divided 
into  compartments  not  unlike  stalls.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  the  circus  clothes 
four  and  five  suits  deep.  The  trunks  were 
lined  up  against  the  walls  of  the  com- 
partments, and  on  these  the  p>erformers  sat 
while  they  made  their  changes.  It  was 
hot  and  close,  and  there  was  little  light  and 
apparently  no  ventilation.  When  we  first 
went  in,  the  room  was  uncomfortably 
crowded  with  a  strange  mixture  of  French 
clowns,  English  acrobats,  Japanese  jug- 
glers, American  jockeys,  Cossack  riders 
and  performers  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  quiet  of  the  big  room  down 
stairs  was  gone  now,  and  everybody  talked 
and  shouted  at  once,  and  each  appar- 
ently in  a  different  tongue.  My  friend, 
the  clown,  introduced  me  to  many  of  his 
co-workers,  and  I  am  sure  they  were  all 
athletes — not  only  judging  by  their  cos- 
tumes, but  by  the  way  they  shook  hands. 
When  the  introductions,  which  must  have 
lasted  two  or  three  minutes,  were  over, 
my  hand  felt  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  after  a  pubUc 
reception  at  the  White  House.  When  the 
babble  and  confusion  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  height,  a  bell  sounded  and 
the  crowd  suddenly  emptied  itself  out 
through  a  narrow  doorway  to  the  main 
floor  below. 

The  clown  led  me  to  his  own  compart- 
ment, which  seemed  to  be  just  like  all  the 
rest  and  shared  by  many  others,  but  he 
told  me  with  some  pride  that  it  was  really 
a  place  of  some  distinction  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  the  one  sink  in  which  the 
entire  company  "washed  up." 

"They  allow  me  two  trunks,"  he  said. 
"The  little  one  is  for  my  Sunday  clothes 
and  the  big  one  for  my  costumes." 
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He  proffered  me  the  latter  as  the  better 
seat  and  he  took  the  trunk  containing  the 
Sunday  suit.  The  room  was  quite  de- 
serted now,  and  I  always  shall  remember 
the  queer,  lanky  figure  sitting  opposite 
me,  curled  up  against  the  spangled  and 
tinseled  clothes  which  covered  the  walls 
of  the  compartment.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  little  light  there  was, 
came  through  a  dirty  window  pane.  The 
air  was  close  and  heavy  with  bad  tobacco 
smoke  and  the  steaming  ** sweat  clothes" 
of  the  performers.  The  clown  wore  the 
costume  of  the  Oriental  snake-charmer, 
and  as  his  work  was  over  for  that  after- 
noon, he  pulled  off  his  red  wig. 

"  He  shows,  as  he  removes  the  mask, 
A  face  that's  anything  but  gay." 

And  in  the  same  low  voice  and  still  in 
apparent  need  of  sympathy  he  talked  on 
about  the  life  of  the  circus  clown.  How 
he  had  drifted  into  the  business  as  a  cross- 
bar performer  in  a  little  circus,  which  had 
visited  his  town  when  he  was  fourteen 
years  old,  and  how  a  great  clown  had  told 
him  that  he  seemed  to  be  a  funny  boy  and 
had  better  change  from  an  acrobat  to  the 
profession  of  clowning,  in  which  there  was 
a  real  fortune.  And  so  how  for  six  months 
in  the  last  twelve  years  he  had  been  a 
clown  twice  a  day.  He  spoke  with  much 
pride  of  the  men  like  Weber  and  Fields 


and  Grapewin,  who  had  been  clowns 
before  reaching  their  present  eminent 
positions,  and  how  he  had  once  acted  in  a 
theater  and  of  the  delight  of  being  so  close 
to  an  audience  that  he  could  recognize 
the  different  faces.  In  those  twelve  years 
he  had  traveled  all  over  this  country  and 
had  seen  little  beyond  the  circus  grounds 
because  he  was  always  working.  He  had 
fought  everything  from  town  toughs  to 
elephants,  and  had  performed  with  every 
known  animal,  and  clowns  from  every 
country  on  the  globe.  The  art  of  Mile. 
Gerard  was  not  lost  upon  him  and  he  con- 
sidered her  the  **  neatest  of  all  performers." 

Those  twelve  years  had  certainly  taken 
him  far  and  given  him  a  wonderful  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  women  and  animals,  but 
his  views  had  been  confined  to  the  world 
which  is  covered  by  the  canvas  walls  of 
the  circus  tent.  When  I  rose  to  go,  I 
said:  "I  have  one  more  question  to  ask 
you.  After  twelve  years,  how  do  you  like 
the  circus?" 

He  glanced  up  at  the  faint  light  coming 
through  the  window  and  then  about  the 
room  covered  with  its  soiled  velvet  clothes 
and  tin  armor  and  false  faces,  and  the  line 
of  trunks  jammed  against  the  walls  of  the 
narrow  room.  Then  the  same  sweet  smile 
came  again  through  the  face  of  chalk: 

*^0h,  it's  all  right,"  he  said,  **  when  the 
sun  shines." 
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IT  was  the  Littlest  Woman  who  set  us 
wondering.  She  fluttered  across  the 
hall  of  the  club  house,  nodding  greet- 
ing to  everybody  and  using  her  pretty 
hands  as  if  she  were  a  clock  and  the  hands 
must  do  it  all. 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  motor,"  she  ad- 
dressed us.  '*Oh,  a  motor!  It's  been 
ordered.  Yes,  it's  going  to  be  one  of 
those  great,  savage  gasolene  things  that 
it  scares  you  to  death  to  think  of  running. 
'  Oh,  Mrs.  Older,  you  here!  How  sweet 
of  you  to  be  well  again.  And  Gregory, 
too,  to  remind  me  of  the  luncheon  I  owe 
you.  Well,  well,  I'll  pay  it.  I  invite  you 
all.  We'll  have  a  luncheon  of  eight — 
shall  we  not  ? — at  my  house.  And  after- 
ward, if  the  machine  has  come,  maybe  I 
can  take  you  out." 

"I'll  lunch  with  tumults  of  joy,"  said 
Gregory,  who  had  won  in  the  Almeda  run 
the  week  before ;  but  his  silence  about  the 
ride  in  the  new  machine  of  the  Littlest 
Woman  was  impressive.  The  Littlest 
Woman  babbled  on  for  a  moment  about 
her  head  being  filled  with  accelerators, 
brakes,  speed  levers  and  indicators;  then, 
at  sight  of  a  new-comer,  she  flitted  away, 
her  sentence  half  finished.  Gregory  shook 
his  head. 


"She  ought  never  to  have  a  car  to  run," 
he  said  bluntly. 

"Why  not?"  we  demanded,  for  we  had 
been  taught  that  the  Littlest  Woman 
could  manage  anything  that  she  under- 
took. Had  she  not  saved  the  Charity 
Bazaar  from  breaking  up  in  a  row  ?  Had 
she  not  married  her  portionless  niece  to  a 
town-house,  a  country-house  and  a  yacht  ? 

"Of  course  she  is  wonderful,"  agreed 
Gregory,  "but  she  is  not  to  be  trusted 
with  a  machine,  for  all  that.  She  is  all 
nerves  and  impulsiveness — you  see  that 
in  everything  she  says.  Those  are  pre- 
cisely the  two  things  that  make  women 
fall  down  as  chauff'euses." 

"Why,  thank  you,"  drawled  Miss 
"Billy"  King,  who  t)n  the  day  of  the  run 
had  arrived  at  the  club  ahead  of  every- 
body, but  with  fewer  points  left  to  her 
credit  than  had  Gregory. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  returned  unabashed, 
"  you  never  lost  your  head  in  your  life. 
You  can  keep  your  mind  on  what  you 
are  doing.  And  it  takes  you  about  one 
second  to  make  up  your  mind  oflScially 
and  forever." 

"The  mail  is  quick,  the  telegraph  is 

quicker,  but  the  mind  of  the  lady " 

attempted  Cubby  St.  George  frivolously. 

"Exactly,"  assented  Gregory;  "and  the 
mind  of  about  one  lady  in  a  million  pre- 
sents this  combination." 

"Horrible!"  cried  Miss  King;  "you 
insult  me  by  calling  me  level-headed  and 
decided,  and  a  woman-of-one-idea-at-a- 
time!  Has  one  to  be  shorn  of  all  feminine 
graces,  then,  to  be  a  good  chauffeuse?" 

Gregory's  eyes  went  in  one  admiring 
sweep,  that  was  very  tender  too,  from  the 
glowing  face,  framed  in  its  hood  of  silk, 
to  the  hem  of  the  gray  Gloria  auto  coat, 
cut  in  straight  lines  that  somehow  cur\'ed 
as  only  Paris  scissors  can  cur\'e. 

"Hardly,"  he  said  significantly,  "but 
you've  hit  the  three  essentials:  a  level 
head,  quick  decision  and  concentration." 

"Little  do  p>eople  know,"  said  Cubby 
St.  George  reflectively,  "that  GuyJ[}regory 
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is  at  this  moment  giving  out  instructions 
to  the  world  that  will  unbreak  broken 
necks  yet  to  be." 

*'And  little,"  said  Gregory,  *'do  people 
care." 

Afterward  we  who  were  interested  said 
more  about  the  matter,  and  those  of  us 
who  are  accustomed  to  see  Gloria  coats 
and  yards  of  veils  daily  leave  our  doors 
in  cars  of  our  own  buying,  listened  eagerly 
to  what  Gregory  had  to  say,  and  wondered 
why  we  hadn^t  thought  out  for  ourselves 
some  of  the  things  that  he  told  us. 

**It's  not  only  a  woman^s  health  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  if  she  is  to 
motor,"  Gregory  had  said,  "it's  her  tem- 
perament and  her  disposition  and  her  very 
character  and,  before  all,  perhaps,  her 
eccentricities." 


And,  when  you  think  of  it,  it  is.  But 
how  few  women  consider  anything  about 
it  excepting  their  love  for  the  excitement 
and  their  degree  of  fearlessness  when  a, 
motor  becomes  one  of  their  playthings. 

Character  and  temperament  are  really 
the  two  things  most  to  be  considered  when 
a  woman  begins  to  motor;  but  no  matter 
what  the  difficulties  are,  if  a  woman  will 
realize  them  and  auto  to  conquer  them, 
so  to  speak,  as  well  as  for  the  sport, 
she.  will  obviously  be  immeasurably  the 
gainer.  Motoring  and,  indeed,  all  out- 
door pleasures  are  masters  of  iron,  es- 
pecially to  a  woman,  who  always,  in  a 
fashion,  has  to  adopt  them,  while  a  man 
takes  to  them  naturally.  And  in  her 
adoption  of  motoring  certain  classifica- 
tions have  come  to  be  recognized: 
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The  impulsive  woman,  the  woman  who 
cannot  concentrate  her  mind,  the  fool- 
hardy woman,  the  woman  who  has  no 
mind  for  machinery,  the  woman  of  inde- 
cision— any  one  of  these  cannot  control 
a  car  until  these  diflSculties  have  been 
mastered.  And  mastering  them  of  course 
amounts  pretty  nearly  to  mastering  herself. 

That  the  motor  will  help  her  to  master 
these  weaknesses  is  curiously  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  nervous  woman.  Instead 
of  advising  nervous  women  to  leave  motor- 
ing alone,  physicians  recommend  it. 

**  Women  who  are  afraid  of  everything," 
said  a  famous  New  York  physician,  **and 
who  are,  in  insomnia  and  otherwise,  the 
victims  of  their  nerves,  can  adopt  no  better 
course  than  to  learn  to  run  a  great  gaso- 
lene motor.  It  frightens  them  so  thor- 
oughly and  gets  them  so  used  to  taking 
risks,  that  they  forget  to  be  afraid  when 
nothing  menaces  them." 

In  other  words,  the  characteristics  that 
might  previ^nt  a  woman  from  running  a 
motor  may  themselves  be  prevented  if  the 
motor  is  adopted.  And  this  is  the  case 
with  all  the  temperamental  objections  to 
a  woman  adopting  the  pastime. 


Of  all  the  difficulties  of  temperament 
to  be  surmounted  by  the  woman  who  learns 
to  motor,  that  of  impulsiveness  is  the  most 
fruitful  of  bad  results.  Impulsiveness, 
which  is  bad,  and  power  to  act  quickly, 
which  is  necessary,  are  very  different 
matters;  the  one  being  based  on  an  im- 
pression, likely  to  be  erroneous,  and  the 
other  on  quick,  clear  thought.  An  im- 
impulsive  action  in  a  motor  crisis  may  be 
the  right  action  or  it  may  break  everyone's 
neck.  The  woman's  own  judgment,  back 
of  both  impulse  and  quick  thought,  is  the 
important  thing.  If  she  has  not  that,  a 
good  way  to  begin  to  acquire  it  is  to  sit 
beside  an  experienced  chauffeur  and  watch 
him  make  one  quick,  judicious  decision 
after  another  in  a  single  run  on  a  busy 
thoroughfare. 

But  lack  of  concentration  is  the  most 
common  failing  of  all  among  motor- 
women.  If  a  woman  cannot  concentrate 
in  every-day  things,  she  cannot  concen- 
trate when  she  motors.  The  weakness 
that  causes  a  woman  to  read  the  same  page 
of  a  book  twice  to  get  its  meaning,  that 
makes  her  ask  an  eager  question  about  the 
detail  of  a  story  which  one  has  just  care- 


A  Clear  Road  Ahead. 
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fully  explained,  that  leads  her  mind  a 
will-of-the-wisp  trip  around  the  hem  of 
the  conversation,  is  the  same  weakness 
which,  in  motoring,  keeps  her  looking  too 
long  at  an  attractive  bit  of  scenery,  or 
turning  her  attention  for  a  moment  wholly 
to  something  that  has  been  said,  or  for  a 
single  instant  lifting  her  hand  from  the 
brake.  Generally  speaking,  a  woman 
who  is  not  a  good  listener  will  not  be  a 


run,  a  corner  is  turned  at  the  top  of  a  steep 
grade,  and  a  herd  of  cattle,  or  an  inattentive 
pedestrian,  or  one  of  the  thousand  night- 
mares that  lie  in  wait  for  motor  people, 
confronts  her.  She  will  be  startled  by  the 
danger  that  she  must  meet  in  the  next  few 
seconds;  she  will  make  a  wild  aim  at  the 
hand-brake,  but  the  hand-brake  is  so 
fatally  near  the  speed  lever  that  it  is 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  mis- 


Tctling  [hf  Story  u(  the  rrip  -  a  MpcDrd  lircMktr. 


good  cha u ff euse .  S h e  t a  n n ot  c once n t ni t e - 
And  incidentally,  that  !s  why,  if  a  woman 
has  learned  to  do  any  one  thing  well,  she 
is  a  better  motor  pupiL  If  she  can  fjlay 
the  piano^  if  she  can  play  l>ridgc,  if  she 
can  paint,  even  if  she  van  typewrite,  she 
will,  ten  to  one,  be  a  gtxxi  rhaufTeuse.  It 
is  the  dilettante  in  motoring,  a.s  in  most 
things,  who  is  a  failure. 

Lack  of  conccntratHjn  is  another  word 
for  carelessness  in  motoring.  Most  of 
the  motor  accidents,  it  is  trite  to  say.  conic 
not  from  defective  machines  or  too  swift 
running,  but  from  carelessness  that  is 
simply  due  to  inability  to  concentrate. 
This  is  a  feminine  fault  more  than  a 
masculine.    And  suppose,  after  a  smooth 


calculate-  Or  if  she  has  UiWvd  to  notice 
that  the  robe  has  slipped  over  the  pedals, 
she  may  have  dif^cult}'  in  reaching  the  one 
that  cuts  utT  the  power.  Any  one  of  these 
mistakes  will  either  cause  a  fatality  or 
decorate  a  miracle.  Bui  if  only  she  had 
realized  when  the  car  w:is  bought  that  she 
could  not  ctiiKentfiile,  and  if  only  she  had 
let  the  car  teach  her  how,  fatality  and 
miracle  I >olh  would  have  been  averted. 

The  [(solhardy  wonian  is  not  very  fre- 
quently met,  fortunately  j  but,  most  un- 
fortunately, though  she  ought  to  be  harder 
to  forgive  than  anybody,  she  is  easier  to 
forgive.  For  if  her  feat  does  turn  out  well, 
if  she  does  take  a  steep  grade  flying,  if  she 
does  skim  through  a  desperately  narrow     ^ 
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space,  if  she  does  dash  safely  home 
through  a  fog — she  wears  her  victory  with 
such  childish  delight  that  nobody  has  the 
heart  to  scold  her.  Besides,  fewer  acci- 
dents have  been  due  to  foolhardiness  than 
from  the  mere  inattention  that  passes 
every  day  uncensured.  But  even  fool- 
hardiness  the  car  itself  will  cure,  for  there 
usually  comes  a  time  when  a  too  narrow 
escape  leaves  her  shuddering  instead  of 
triumphant,  and  then  she  learns. 

A  mind  for  machinery  is  undoubtedly, 
for  women,  the  sixth  sense.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  most  women  have  no  more  defin- 
ite idea  of  what  makes  a  cable  car  go  than 
why  the  electric  light  turns  on  or  the  tele- 
phone rings.  They  very  properly  answer 
that  they  no  not  run  cable  cars  or  inspect 
telephones;  but,  though  they  may  ride  on 
cars  and  call  up  central  without  being  able 
to  explain  mechanism,  they  cannot  run  a 
motor  without  being  absolutely  familiar 
with  every  little  thread  and  wire  of  the 
machine.  This  necessity  is  formidable 
indeed  to  a  woman  who  cannot  under- 
stand why  men  gather  in  the  street  to 
watch  the  erection  of  a  steel-constructed 
building.  But  formidable  or  not,  she 
must  master  her  machine. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  man  who  had 
virtually  acceded  to  the  plea  of  his  wife 
that  he  buy  her  .a  car  of  her  own,  when 
this  point  occurred  to  him,  and  he  reviewed 
with  some  alarm  his  wife's  inability  to 
mend  the  lid  of  her  inkstand,  or  the  clasp 
of  her  handbag,  which,  he  recalled,  only 
needed  bending  the  other  way.  He  con- 
fided his  doubts  to  a  friend,  who  advised 
him. 

"Why,  maybe  she  has  never  had  any 
sort  of  machine  explained  to  her,"  said  the 
friend.  **  Perhaps  she  would  find  it  all 
very  simple.  Why  don't  you  try  explain- 
ing to  her  the  principle  of  the  steam- 
engine  or  the  trolley  ?  If  she  follows  that 
she'll  understand  any  machine." 

So  the  man  did.  Over  the  library  table 
that  evening  he  drew  plans  and  made 
signs  and  exhibited  wonders.  Presently 
he  worked  out  for  her  the  reason  that  a 
steam-engine  "goes."  And  when  he  had 
finished  she  said: 

"Yes,  dear.  And  I  never  understood 
before  how  just  that  apple  falling  from  the 
tree  could  have  suggested  it  all  to  him." 

Some  minds  are  made  for  machinery; 
some  acquire  it ;  but  it  can  be  thrust  upon 


nobody,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  tried.  Yet 
a  woman  of  intelligence  to  whom  machin- 
ery is  difficult  can  usually  master  the  mech- 
anism of  her  motor  if  she  sets  about  it. 
She  must  set  about  it  if  she  hopes  to  take 
the  road  alone.  So  long  as  she  is  frightened 
by  any  unexpected  refusal  of  any  part  of 
the  machine  to  work,  or  by  any  strange 
noise  of  the  gearing,  so  long  she  will  be 
liable  to  accident. 

The  feminine  vice  of  miscalculation  is 
likely  to  beset  her.  When  her  first  occa- 
sion comes  to  turn  quickly  and  slightly, 
it  is  easy  to  forget  how  sensitive  is  the 
adjustment  by  which  that  whole  trans- 
verse steel  rod  slides  toward  the  axle, 
changing  the  course  of  the  no  less  sensi- 
tive wheel,  and  that  the  ratio  of  the  move- 
ment between  the  steering  wheel  and  the 
resulting  direction  assumed  by  the  car  is 
that  of  one  inch  to  twelve  inches.  This 
makes  calculation  in  the  passing  of  vehi- 
cles a  far  more  delicate  matter  than  in 
driving  or  bicycling,  and  quick  decisions 
have  to  be  made  and  obeyed  by  the  hand 
at  the  wheels'  every  revolution. 

In  a  word,  the  woman  of  decision  is 
very  likely  to  be  a  successful  chaufTeuse, 
and  the  woman  who  wonders  is  not.  In 
giving  instruction,  a  chauffeur  has  one 
unfailing  test  of  a  pupil's  ability  to  run  a 
machine.  When  a  machine  is  threading 
its  way  through  a  crowded  street,  he  calls 
out  a  sharp,  "Stop  quickly!"  If  the 
pupil  turns  pale  but  obeys  the  order  cor- 
rectly, the  instructor  knows  that  she  will 
soon  have  mastery  over  the  machine. 
But  if  she  is  startled,  if  her  mind  flies  first 
to  the  lever,  her  hand  follows  her  mind, 
and  her  eye  does  the  same  thing;  and  her 
other  hand,  being  already  on  the  steering 
wheel,  twitches  that,  and  in  the  end,  with 
a  great  rush  of  remembrance  of  the  brakes, 
she  brings  both  feet  down  upon  the  clutch 
and  brake  pedals  at  the  same  moment — 
then  the  chauffeur  is  in  reasonable  de- 
spair! It  ought  not  to  be  so  hard  simply 
to  decide  to  press  her  left  foot  on  the 
clutch  pedal  and  the  right  on  the 
brake,  forgetting  wheels  and  buttons  and 
levers  too.  Yet  the  quick  stop  is  said  to 
be  the  last  thing  that  a  woman  learns. 
The  next  in  difficulty  is,  curiously  enough, 
simply  that  a  deliberate  start  is  wisest, 
in  order  to  gauge  the  road  and  to  give  any 
possible  inf>erfection  of  gearing  time  to 
manifest  itself.  ^  j 
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"Even  with  the  most  experienced  motor 
'women,  however,"  said  one  chauffeur, 
"the  queerest  tricks  will  develop  in  their 
management  of  the  machine.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  almost  never  seen  a  woman 
reverse  her  machine  that  she  did  not  turn 
three  or  ioui  times  in  the  course  of  the 
process  and  look  ahead  of  her.  This  is 
pure  nervousness,  even  in  women  who 
seem  to  have  no  nerves  when  they  are  on 
the  road.  Of  course,  in  reversing,  the  only 
place  to  keep  the  eyes  is  on  the  road 
behind  one. 

"There  is  also  a  kindred  difficulty," 
he  added,  "in  the  use  of  the  eye  in  ordinary 
going.  The  tendency  of  a  woman  is  to 
keep  the  eye  on  the  brake,  the  indicator, 
the  lever  or  the  wheel,  and  only  to  give 
fleeting  glances  to  the  road.  Of  course 
the  road  should  absorb  all  her  attention. 
The  hands  and  feet  must  find  their  way 
unerringly — the  feet  to  the  two  brakes, 
the  right  hand  to  either  of  the  levers,  the 
left  hand  to  the  indicator,  and  both  hands 
to  the  steering  wheel,  quite  without  the 
aid  of  the  eye.  When  the  machine  is 
running  forward,  the  eye,  even  though  it 
be  fixed  on  the  road,  will  assist  the  move- 
ments of  the  hands;  but,  in  reversing,  a 
woman's  sense  of  location  of  the  various 
appliances  is  all  she  has  with  which  to  run 
the  machine.  And  though  a  woman  will 
play  a  piano  with  perfect  ease  in  the  dark, 
she  usually  thinks  that  she  cannot  gauge 
the  position  of  the  instruments  of  her  car 
without  looking  forward  and  back  as  she 
reverses.  A  woman's  hands  must  be 
trained  to  the  uses  of  the  appliances  of  her 
car  as  the  hands  of  a  pianist  are  trained, 
for  they  must  act  without  the  special  direc- 
tion of  the  brain,  and  almost  without  the 
aid  of  the  eye — indeed,  almost  mechani- 
cally." 

The  only  thing  about  a  car  which  a 
woman  does  not  have  to  teach  herself 
with  patience  and  skill  is  how  to  dress  for 
it.  From  the  first,  the  long,  graceful 
motor  coats,  Uke  the  old  dust-coats  re- 
bom  into  a  world  of  perfect  cut,  have 
appealed  to  women  who  go  a-motoring, 
whether  to  drive  the  car  or  merely  to  enjoy 
the  ride.  Gray  and  tan  Gloria  silk,  with 
short  capes  and  not  too  flowing  sleeves, 
have  made  a  very  graceful  army  of 
motor-women  who  have  by  no  means 
lost  their  individuality  by  adopting  them. 
Far  from  being  unbecoming,  the  rather 
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bewildering  fashions  in  motor  chapeaux, 
with  the  long  veils  tightly  tied  under  the 
chin,  frame  a  pretty  face  enchantingly. 

It  was,  of  course,  Cubby  St.  George  who 
said  something  about  this,  when  we  had 
sat  for  half  an  hour  drinking  in  Gregory's 
words  of  wisdom,  resolving  to  proceed 
home  and  watch  searchingly  that  they  all 
be  put  in  practice. 

"Put  a  pretty  woman  in  one  of  those 
long,  shiny  coat  affairs,"  said  Cubby, 
"with  one  of  those  hat-cap  looking  things, 
and  a  big  veil  tied  under  her  chin — and, 
by  Jove!  Queer,"  he  added  medita- 
tively, "how  a  woman  always  imagines 
she  looks  her  best  in  a  ball  gown.  It's 
nothing  like  so  stunning  as  a  motor  get- 
up." 

"No,"  said  Gregory,  with  his  eyes  on 
the  stairs,  "it  isn't." 

Miss  "Billy"  King  stood  on  the  stairs, 
drawing  on  her  gloves.  Her  motor  had 
just  come  hoarsely  round  from  the  stables. 
The  road  to  town  was  torn  up  with  gas 
pipes  and  ditches,  and  though  Miss  King 
had  come  out  in  perfect  safety  and  ex- 
cellent time,  it  seemed  to  strike  all  of  us 
at  once  that  she  ought  on  no  account  to  be 
allowed  to  return  alone.  We  approached 
her  with  this  remarkable  unanimity  of 
idea. 

"Pity,"  said  Cubby, "  an  old  man.  Miss 
King.     I  came  out  by  train." 

Miss  King  buttoned  her  left  glove. 

"If  you  take  the  5:20  back  I'll  race  you 
in,"  she  offered  imperturbably. 

"The  plank  road  is  in  terrible  shape, 
Miss  King,"  said  I;  "ought  you  to  take 
it  alone?" 

Miss  King  buttoned  her  right  glove. 

"I  came  by  the  Fort  road,  thank  you," 
she  said  sweetly.  "That's  why  I'm 
starting  back  early." 

"Has  the  ignition  been  bothering 
again  ?  "  Gregory  asked. 

Miss  King  hesitated. 

"A  little,"  she  said  as  she  went  out. 

When  we  had  watched  them  spin  away. 
Cubby  and  I  went  back  to  the  fire. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Cubby  darkly,  "that 
a  woman  never  does  learn  how  to  run  a 
motor.  She  just  plain  gets  around  it, 
the  way  she  does  around  anything  she 
wants." 

"Well,"  added  Cubby  after  a  silence, 
"now  we  know  what  it's  like  to  be  the 
make  that  she  isn't  going  to  buy^"  , 
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A  SNAKE  STORY 

By  CLAY  EMERY 


"r^  PEAKIN'  about  snakes,'*  said  Cap- 
^     tain   Nat,  *Hhat  last  tree  I  cut 
^^     down  reminds  me  of  an  experience 
I  once  had  the  last  of  my  goin*  to  sea. 

**  'Twas  in  '78.  I'd  sold  my  vessil  and 
decided  to  make  one  voyage  with  Cap'n 
Putnam  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  old 
"North  Star,"  of  which  I  was  part  owner 
with  hira.  We  warn't  more'n  two  days 
from  port,  we  figured,  if  the  wind  held, 
when  there  come  up  one  of  those  long 
gales  you're  so  apt  to  run  into  when  in 
those  waters,  and  for  three  days  we  lay 
hove  to  and  let  her  drift.  When  we  took 
an  observation  on  the  fourth  day  we  found 
we'd  drifted  out  of  our  course  consider- 
able and  warn't  many  miles  from  a  small 
island  that  Cap'n  Putnam  had  stopped 
at  once  before,  so  we  concluded  we'd 
run  in  close  under  the  land  and  get  some 
wood,  as  we  had  to  have  some  to  keep 
the  galley  stove  goin'.  Cap'n  Putnam  and 
I  and  a  couple  of  Portugee  sailors  started 
for  shore  in  the  small  whale  boat.  We  had 
a  couple  of  axes  with  us  to  cut  wood  and 
we  landed  on  the  beach  all  right,  as  the 
wind  bein'off  shore  the  water  was  smooth. 
Cap'n  Putnam  had  his  gun,  and  he  and 
I  kinder  looked  around  to  see  if  there 
warn't  some  birds  to  take  a  shot  at  while 
the  sailors  were  at  work  cutting  the  wood. 
We  had  walked  away  from  the  Portugees 
probably  not  more'n  forty  rods,  when  one 
on  'em  let  out  a  yell,  and  when  we  looked 
round,  they  was  both  runnin'  for  the  boat 
and  hoUerin'  like  hellyens.  We  rushed 
up  and  one  on  'em  told  us  in  his  broken 
English  that  he  had  got  a  tree  about  half 
chopped  down  when  a  snake  dropped 
from  one  of  the  limbs  and  bit  him  square 
on  the  leg.  We  pulled  off  his  long  leather 
boots  but  couldn't  find  no  mark  on  him, 
but  on  the  side  of  his  boot  leg  we  found 
two  little  marks  showin'  where  the  snake 
had  struck,  but  his  fangs  hadn't  gone 
clean  through,  and  he  was  more  scared 
than  hurt.  We  finally  got  them  to  work 
agin,  but  they  made  slow  progress  on 
account  of  bein'  so  frightened,  so  Cap 
and  I  finally  took  a  hand.     I  was  cuttin' 


away  at  the  undergrowth  when  I  saw, 
not  four  feet  from  me,  a  big  snake  all 
coiled  up,  apparently  asleep.  He  was 
the  biggest  one  I  ever  saw  or  beam 
tell  on.  He  measured  a  foot  thick,  I 
should  think,  in  the  middle,  and  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  was  fifty  feet 
long.  Wa'al  if  ever  a  man's  hair  riz  on 
his  head,  mine  did.  It  riz  so  that  my  hat 
fell  off,  and  that's  proof  anyway.  I  didn't 
dare  move  for  fear  of  wakin'  him  up  and 
havin'  him  swaller  me  at  one  mouthful, 
and  I  didn't  dare  holler  for  help  neither, 
so  I  concluded  my  only  salvation  was  to 
throw  my  ax  quick  as  lightin'  right  into 
him  and  make  for  the  boat." 

"Slowly,"  continued  Captain  Nat,  "I 
lifted  that  ax  up  without  makin'  the  least 
sound  and  threw  it  right  into  the  middle 
of  that  big  coil.  It  hadn't  no  more'n 
struck  'fore  I  was  runnin'  for  dear  life. 
The  rest  saw  me  and  follered  like  a  blue 
streak.  We  all  got  in  the  boat  and  pushed 
off  for  a  few  rods,  and  when  I  told  'em 
what  I  had  done  we  expected  to  see  the 
snake  comin'  out  of  the  underbrush  every 
minute  ready  to  eat  us  all  up.  Nothin' 
happened,  however,  and  finally  Cap'n 
Putnam  and  I  decided  I  must  have  killed 
him,  so  we  took  his  gun  and  started  in 
towherel  had  been  workin'.  We  went  up 
mighty  careful,  I  tell  you,  and  the  Cap'n 
had  his  gun  cocked  and  had  a  couple  of 
shells  in  loaded  with  thrible  B  shot,  ready 
to  shoot  if  the  snake  showed  fight. 

"I  don't  ever  expect  to  see  a  sight  like 
the  one  I  did  there.  When  we  got  to  the 
snake  he  was  stone  dead,  and  the  ax  was 
right  up  to  the  eyes  in  the  middle  of  his 
body;  and,  boys,  if  you'll  believe  me," 
every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  Captain,  "that 
snake  was  so  p)oisonous  that,  by  gosh,  that 
ax  handle  had  swelled  up  as  big  as  my 
leg." 

*  *  Say,  Cap,  honest,  is  snakes  that  poison- 
ous in  them  foreign  countries?  Is  that 
story  true?" 

"True  as  preachin',"  said  Captain  Nat, 
his  eyes  twinkling,  "and  now,  boys,  its 
one  o'clock  and  we  must  turp4o."        t 
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A  South  African  Oz-traia— a  Scene  during  the  Boer  War. 
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An  Indian  Ekka  or  Passenger  Cart. 
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A  Curious  Use  for  the  Camel — India. 
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An  Unusual  Kind  o£  Luggage  for  the  Camel. 


A  Bunnese  Cart. 
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An  Egyptian  Farewell— Leaving  £or  the  Desert. 
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Water-carriers  on  the  Nile. 
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The  Reindeer  Pack  Leaving  Camp. 
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Crossing  the  Steppes  in  a  Troika. 
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A  Moose  in  Harness. 
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The  "  Huskies  "  Making  Fast  Time. 
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Gold  Prospectors  in  Arizona — Carrying  the  Outfit  on 

Mule-back. 
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A  Hopi  Indian  on  His  Burro— 600  Feet  above  the 
Arizona  Desert. 
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A  Solitary  Traveler  in  Morocco. 


Preparing  the  Rice-fields  \n  Luzon,  P.  1. 
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Carrying  Water  in  Mexico— a  Good  Team. 


A  Pleasant  Burden  for  a  Cab  Horse. 
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An  Egyptian  Shaduf  Lifting  Water  on  the  Upper  Nile. 
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A  Conveyance  in  Hong  Kong. 


An  Indian  Zebu  Team. 
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A  Loag  and  Strong  Pull  in  Japan. 
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A  Typical  Sight  in  Belgium — The  Milkwoman. 
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An  Ox-cart — "  'Way  Down  South.' 
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Little  brothers,   naked*  brown, 
'Neath  a  hot  sun  running  round ; 
Indian  or  Japante, 
O,  you  are  cliildren  just  Hkt"  me, 
— Old  Thoughis  of  a  Vtmng  ChUd. 


VERY,  very'  far  away  from  every- 
where, the  Island  of  Ceylon  sits 
at  the  feet  of  India  and  t^ welters 
beneath  an  equatorial  sun.  Once  every 
week  the  P.  &  O.  liners,  unless  quaran- 
tined for  plague,  land  [jasscngers  at  Co- 
lombo and  take  up  those  who  are  so  for- 
tunate  as  to  be  able  to  get  awaw.  The 
residue  sit  upon  the  piazza  of  the  ti,  O.  H., 
consume  long  drinks,  and  die  one  liy  one, 
or  in  heaps,  according  as  the  fates  desire  it. 

People  are  accustomed  to  think  of  C:ey 
Ion  as  a  place  abounding  in  tea  and  rare 
botanical  sf:iecimens.  Of  course  it  is 
understood  there  are  inhabitants,  l>ul 
these  are  of  very  secondary  interest.  Vet 
if  one  visit  this  island  he  will  lind  it  the 
home  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  souls 
not  very  ditTerent,  after  all,  from  the  rest 
of  us.  Their  costume  is  more  scanty, 
their  skin  darker  than  with  us;  but  down 
out  of  sight  of  .such  trivialities  pulses  deep 
and  strong  the  great  human  current  that 
makes  the  whole  world  one.  The}'  ha\e 
*' hands,  organs,  emotions,  senses.  atTec- 
tjons,  passions  as  a  Christian  has";  and 
little  Joseph  Warawara  was  not  very 
different  inside  from  you,  my  ycmn^ 
friend,  who  wear  a  dozen  garrrients  at 
once,  and  have  never  fidt  between  your 
naked  shoulders  the  stroke  uf  the  sun  like 
a  red-hot  iron. 

Joseph  was  just  two  feet  nine  inrhus 
high.  Except  for  his  teeth  and  eyelialls, 
which  were  glistening  white,  he  vva^  <«f  a 
color  approaching  chocolate.  His  attire 
was  limited  to  a  pair  of  enormous  shoes, 
cast  aside  by  some  English  giant.  Joseph 
could  almost  have  lain  down  in  either  one 


of  them;  still,  they  were  his  especial  pride. 
No  boy  in  the  vilkige  possessed  their  like. 
They  seriously  hindered  locomotion  be- 
cause he  was  obliged  to  ch^Mise  f>etween 
tarrying  them  in  his  hand  or  leaving  them 
behind  when  he  walked;  but  the  impor- 
tance they  cast  uixni  him  in  the  eyes  of  his 
playmates  was  ample  com]  icn  sat  ion*  His 
other  possessions  were  a  round  liille,  fat 
111  tic  stomach,  very  much  in  evidence,  a 
Itsp  in  his  speech,  and  a  smile  that  slopped 
one  short  with  its  sheer  symjiathy. 

Josef >h  lived  up  among  the  hills  in  the 
lea  rnuntry.  Here  the  En^dssh  tame  to 
borrow,  from  I  he  mtamtain  air,  sufficient 
strength  lo  cnalile  I  hem  lo  go  forward 
with  their  work  in  the  heart-breaking  heat 
of  the  plains.  There  was  also  a  resident 
poptdaf  ton— hotel  keepers^  tea-planters 
and  ihi^  like. 

Warawara  Senior  was  a  ctmvert  to 
Christianiiy,  which  arcounted  for  the 
name  of  Joseph,  )>eslnwed  at  the  insti ga- 
llon of  tlic  T\nglish  reciter  upon  the  young- 
est of  ihe  family,  wh<j  refused  io  he  inter- 
ested. One  name  was  as  gotxi  as  another 
to  the  little  l>rcwn  atom  whose  sole  busi- 
ness in  life  \vi\s  |)laying  in  the  dust  of  the 
roadside  with  other  miles  of  his  own  age, 
erecting  vast  fortresses  and  liuilding  great 
rities,  nni  E>iily  in  a  dny^  but  in  an  hour. 
And  sometimes  they  fought  here  among 
the  ruins  of  their  architecture,  quite  as  if 
they  had  been  real  kings. 

But  one  day  Joseph  became  possessed 
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of  a  treasure  beside  which  even  the  mar- 
velous shoes  sank  into  insignificance,  and 
which  placed  him  upon  such  a  pinnacle 
of  glory  that  he  no  longer  mingled  with 
his  one-time  friends,  but  went  apart, 
courting  the  solitude  which  becomes  great- 
ness. The  occasion  of  the  change  was  a 
small,  fluffy,  disreputable  and  altogether 
unexplained  cur  which  attached  itself  to 
the  boy  for  reasons  of  its  own.  All  at- 
tempts to  alienate  his  affections  were 
futile.  Together  they  played  or  gave 
battle,  as  occasion  demanded.  Side  by 
side  they  rose  suddenly  and  silently  out 
of  nowhere  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
pedestrian.  They  ate,  slept  and  even 
went  to  church  together.  That  is,  they 
went  as  far  as  the  church.  Warawara 
Senior  was  anxious  to  accustom  his  son 
as  early  as  possible  to  a  religious  atmos- 
phere and  incidentally  increase  his  favor 
with  the  good  parson,  whose  gardener 
he  was.  So  every  Sunday,  Joseph,  with 
Bo  sedately  following,  as  became  the  occa- 
sion, was  marched  solemnly  along  the 
wonderfully  shaded  avenue  which  led  up 
to  the  pretty  little  stone  church  among  the 
kinna  trees.  Here  they  were  allowed  to 
wait  during  service,  and  at  once  betook 
themselves  just  across  the  road  to  the 
native  burying  ground  for  converts — an 
unordered,  unkempt  collection  of  mounds, 
each  with  its  wooden  cross  at  the  head. 

To  right  and  left,  up  and  down  the  val- 
ley, hillside  and  hollow  were  covered  with 
the  growing  tea — far,  far  greener  than  any 
grass  or  leaves  we  know — whole  acres  and 
acres  of  solid,  blazing  color.  Directly 
opposite,  perhaps  two  miles  as  the  crow 
flies.  Mount  Pedro  towered  grandly  up  to 
the  dignity  of  six  thousand  feet.  In  the 
wonderful  atmosphere  every  tree  upon  its 
precipitous  sides  stood  out  as  if  but  a 
stone's  throw  off.  Between  it  and  the 
church  lay  the  Singalese  jungle,  still, 
ominous,  impenetrable;  and  the  sun  of 
the  tropics  drenched  all  in  blazing,  blind- 
ing light,  while  from  the  church  the  voice 
of  the  organ  called  upon  the  East  to  hear 
and  to  believe  the  message  of  the  West. 
But  little  Joseph  Warawara  and  Bo  his 
frfend,  as  they  frolicked  in  the  graveyard, 
thought  nothing  of  these  things,  and  the 
dead  about  them  cared  as  little  as  did  they. 

Joseph  knew,  as  did  all  the  village  chil- 
dren, that  it  is  not  good  to  go  into  the  jungle 
alone.     If  anyone  cared  to  walk  silently 


along  any  of  the  myriad  little  paths,  whose 
existence  nobody  can  explain,  he  would 
hear,  even  at  midday,  many  and  curious 
things — gruntings  and  squealings,  and  the 
cries  of  birds;  the  scurry  of  little  feet,  or 
the  crash  of  some  large  body  as  it  tore  its 
way  in  fear  or  anger  through  the  thicket. 
Sometimes  a  battle  royal  would  go  forward 
within  arm's  length  of  the  traveler,  but 
not  one  glimpse  of  any  living  thing  would 
he  see.  About  him  and  around  him  was 
the  jungle,  as  impenetrable  to  eye  or  foot 
as  a  wall  of  stone.  Behind  this  wall  was 
life,  and  another  kingdom — the  animal 
kingdom — but  as  invisible  as  if  it  had  been 
inhabited  by  spirits.  Except,  and  this 
Joseph  also  knew,  sometimes  at  dusk  or 
in  the  night  the  life  suddenly  appeared 
upon  the  path.  Then  it  was  well  for  the 
traveler  if  he  was  a  man  of  nerve  and  a 
good  shot.  Even  upon  hunting  expedi- 
tions it  is  well  to  keep  one's  eyes  open. 
Dogs  are  used  to  hunt  the  deer,  but  the 
cheetahs  often  take  a  hand  and  hunt  the 
dogs,  which  makes  the  sport  expensive. 

Joseph  knew  many  tales  of  how  a  yellow 
streak  crossed  the  path,  and  Mr.  So-and- 
So's  favorite  hound  went  out  of  existence 
as  if  he  had  vanished  in  smoke. 

All  this  and  much  more  he  tried  to  im- 
press upon  the  mind  of  his  friend,  cau- 
tioning him  again  and  again  not  to  ven- 
ture into  that  dim  and  dangerous  region. 
Bo  listened  attentively  enough,  and  gave 
his  word  as  a  dog  and  a  gentleman,  em- 
phasized by  a  wag  of  his  absurd  stump 
of  a  tail.  Nevertheless,  one  day  he 
disappeared.  He  did  not  return  at 
the  hour  for  food,  nor  at  bedtime,  nor 
yet  in  the  morning.  Such  infidelity  had 
never  before  been  known,  and  Joseph 
became  troubled.  He  went  to  the  edge 
of  the  jungle,  and  called  fearfully  unto 
its  depths.  Borne  up  by  his  love  for  his 
companion,  he  even  ventured  a  little  way 
along  a  path,  until  his  voice  died  from 
sheer  fright,  and  he  fled.  It  was  all  in 
vain.  Bo  did  not  appear  then  or  after- 
wards. Beyond  a  doubt  the  cheetahs 
had  gotten  him.  A  European  child  would 
have  cried  and  forgotten;  Joseph  did  not 
cry  nor  did  he  forget.  There  is  something 
strange  about  these  children  of  the  East; 
they  are  graver  and  older  than  our  grown- 
ups. It  is  as  though  the  weight  of  accu- 
mulated centuries  lay  upon  them  from 
their  birth.  They  are  children  of  great  age. 
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The  boys  of  the  village  exulted  ki  his 
loss;  but  Joseph  was  beyond  them.  He 
took  his  staring  black  eyes  and  solemn 
little  face  out  of  the  way,  back  of  the 
hotels  or  down  by  the  river,  which  is  an 
excellent  place  in  which  to  contract  fever, 
even  for  a  native.  However,  he  did  not 
at  all  consider  these  things.  He  was 
searching  for  a  highly  disreputable  looking 
dog  answering  to  the  name  of  Bo,  who  had 
strayed,  but  who  would  surely  return  to 
his  friend  and  master.  Joseph  never 
doubted  this,  and  subsequent  facts  bore 
him  out.  For  it  so  happened  that  upon 
a  certain  evening  he  was  unable  to  sleep 
because  of  pains  in  the  back  and  head, 
so  that  he  lay  for  a  long  time  wide-eyed, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  burning  up.  It 
was  then  that  he  was  startled  by  a  familiar 
sound.  From  somewhere  out  in  the  night 
came  the  whine  of  a  distressed  dog,  faint 
at  first,  then  unmistakable.  Joseph  sat 
up  and  listened.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  it;  Bo  was  come  back  at  last.  Very 
softly,  so  as  to  disturb  no  one,  he  rose  and 
went  toward  the  cr>'ing.  The^cold  struck 
his  unprotected  body  to  the  bone,  but  he 
felt  only  the  heat  of  the  fever  within  him. 
Just  before  him  he  could  hear  the  whine 
of  his  dog,  and  stretching  out  into  the 
darkness  he  followed  the  sound,  hurrying 
lest  it  escape.  Stumbling  through  the 
night  and  the  cold  he  went  after  the  cry 


which  he  heard,  sometimes  near,  some- 
times far.  All  the  way  to  the  church  he 
went,  and  never  once  stopped  calling  in 
his  small  voice  upon  the  dog  to  wait. 
Here  it  was  that  the  hope  of  the  child's 
heart  was  fulfilled ;  for  a  sudden  sickness 
came  upon  him  so  that  he  must  needs  lie 
down  at  once;  first  it  was  dark  for  a  time, 
and  then  suddenly  it  was  broad  day. 
There  before  him  was  Bo.  Joseph  saw 
him  as  plainly  as  ever  he  had  in  life — fore 
paws  wide  apart,  head  low,  tail  stiff,  as  if 
waiting  for  a  stick  to  be  thrown.  "  Won't 
you  play  with  me?"  he  said,  as  plainly  as 
if  in  words.  Joseph  laughed  with  sheer 
delight,  and  reached  for  a  stick  at  his  feet. 
With  that  everything  went  out,  and  it  was 
night  again.  He  felt  very  cold  now,  but 
for  some  reason  he  could  not  get  up  and 
go  home  as  he  wished  to  do.  Instead  he 
must  watch  the  stars  disappear,  one  by 
one,  but  very  swiftly,  until  there  was  left 
only  the  great  Southern  Cross,  growing 
moment  by  moment  fainter,  fainter, 
fainter. 

In  his  one-time  playground  a  mound 
of  clay,  pathetic  in  its  littleness,  with  a 
small  cross  of  wooden  sticks,  marks  the 
grave  of  Joseph  Warawara,  whose  small 
figure  was  sought  in  vain  by  a  disreputable 
dog  with  an  absurd  tail,  throughout  the 
village  streets. 
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CLEARLY  the  secret  is — don't  waste 
time  over  what  trout  don't  h'ke. 
Find  out  what  they  do  like — offer 
'em  that  and  they  are  yours.  After  all  is 
said,  the  chief  secrets  of  successful  fishing 
are  the  finding  out  what  fish  want  and  the 
offering  of  the  same  in  an  alluring  man- 
ner. If  there  be  under  a  rock  a  lusty  old 
and  wise  trout  possessed  of  a  sweet  tooth 
for  young,  pink  meadow-mice,  that  is  the 
most  tempting  thing  which  can  be  offered. 
Let  us  suppose  you  are  fly-fishing 
upon  a  good  water  known  to  contain 
plenty  of  trout  and  the  time  is  early 
in  the  season.  Your  book  holds  a  lot 
of  assorted  flies  for  the  early  fishing, 
the  standard  lures  furnished  by  first-class 
dealers  for  that  particular  month  and, 
it  may  be,  for  the  identical  water;  for  what 
will  admirably  serve  on  one  water  at  a 
certain  date  might  not  do  at  all  on  another 
stream  only  fifty  miles  away. 

You  are  supposed  to  be  actually  on 
the  stream  and  ready  for  business.  Your 
flies  are  alleged  imitations  of  the  natural 
flies  about  that  water  that  day  and  hour. 
All  these  little  matters  are  important.  In 
your  hand  the  artificial  affairs  appear 
most  infernally  unlike  any  insect  ever  you 
beheld,  but  that  does  not  necessarily  con- 
demn them.  They  were  designed  to  fool 
trout,  not  you;  and  what  you  see  in  the  air 
with  your  eyes  is  not  at  all  like  what  trout 
see  with  trout  eyes  spying  through  some 
feet  or  yards  of  water.  You  also  know 
too  much  to  be  unprejudiced. 

It  has  been  argued  that  trout  leap  at  a 
fly  in  anger,  in  play,  or  sheer  wantonness; 
but  that  I  do  not  believe,  simply  because 
it  does  not  sound  reasonable.  Wild 
creatures  do  not  appear  to  be  fond  of  any 
useless  tax  upon  their  powers,  and  I  sus- 
pect that  we  are  too  prone  to  judge  their 
actions  from  a  purely  human  point  of 
view.  We  see  a  kitten  busy  at  what  we 
term  play,  and  from  our  point  of  view(not 
the  kitten's,  of  which  we  are  absolutely 
ignorant)  the  performance  seems  a  charm- 
ingly light-hearted  and  absurdly  objectless 
thing.  The  kitten,  meanwhile,  may  not 
be  having  fun  or  any  idea  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  fun  for  the  mere  killing  of  time, 


but  be  taking  itself  and  its  task  most 
seriously  as  so  much  instinct-impelled 
labor  for  the  needful  development  of  its 
mouse-hooks  and  their  gear.  It  prob- 
ably is  true  that  all  the  seemingly 
innocent  gambolings  of  young  wild 
things  is  nature's  way  of  training  and 
developing  muscles  for  the  real  struggle 
so  sure  to  be  met  sooner  or  later.  The 
boxer  busy  at  his  training,  the  lamb 
prancing  and  sham-fighting  with  his 
fellows,  the  kitten  leaping  and  striking 
at  a  falling  leaf,  are  all  practising  and 
fitting  themselves  for  the  ordeal  through 
which  they  must  pass. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  trout,  which 
takes  much  of  its  food  by  a  dashing  leap, 
may  find  useful  practice  in  what  to  our 
eyes  looks  like  idle  play,  or  it  may  be  that 
fish  which  ^parently  are  merely  amusing 
themselves,  in  reality  are  catching  minute 
insects,  invisible  from  the  observer's  point 
of  view.  Not  seldom  a  fish  is  seen  to 
strike  at  a  small  leaf,  or  a  tiny  bit  of  float- 
ing wood.  In  such  cases  there  may  or 
may  not  have  been  some  insect  clinging 
to  the  floating  object,  or  the  object  itself, 
seen  from  below,  may  have  resembled 
some  insect ;  for  there'  are  a  number  of 
insects  which  even  trained  human  eyes 
cannot  readily  distinguish  from  leaves  and 
bits  of  wood.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
experience  of  many  well-qualified  ob- 
servers has  taught  us  that  certain  red, 
white,  blue,  or  other  colored  artificial  flies 
will  tempt  trout  upon  days  when  live  in- 
sects of  those  colors  are  flitting  over  the 
water.  The  whole  scheme  of  fly-fishing 
is  based  upon  this  knowledge;  the  angler's 
selection  of  the  flies  and  method  of  offering 
them  being  intended  to  convince  the  trout 
of  the  genuineness  and  seasonableness  of 
the  dangerous  dainty.  To  aid  this,  every 
part  of  the  tackle  likely  to  be  seen  by  a 
fish  is  fined  down  and  rendered  as  incon- 
spicuous as  possible,  while  the  science  of 
the  angler  in  causing  his  lures  to  imitate 
the  natural  fall  of  insects,  and  his  craft  in 
matching  his  garb  with  the  prevailing 
color-scheme  and  in  avoiding  all  alarming 
actions,  completes  the  deception. 
In  fly-fishing,  as  in  many  other  arts. 
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there  are  more  ways  than  one  for  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  the  object  in 
view.  I  know  experts  who,  if  allowed  the 
choice,  never  would  fish  other  than  up- 
stream, explaining  their  preference  by  the 
fact  that  the  moving,  if  not  rapid,  water 
is  then  less  liable  to  carry  any  sound  of 
disturbed  stones  or  foot  movement  to  the 
fish.  This  is  reasonable  enough,  and 
many  fine  fish  are  killed  in  that  way. 
Other  anglers  scorn  the  idea  of  working 
against  the  stream,  and  say,  "Avoid 
the  disturbing  of  stones  and  other 
sounds.  The  fish  always  lie  with  their 
noses  up-stream  and  their  eyes  looking 
for  what  the  water  brings  down.  There- 
fore, be  natural,  and  send  the  lure  down, 
as  the  real  fly  would  come."  This  is 
sound  sense,  for  beyond  question  the 
more  naturally  a  lure  is  presented  the 
more  tempting  it  should  prove;  hence 
the  reader  might  say  **  the  down-stream 
theory  appeals  to  my  judgment  and  141 
follow  it."  That  is  all  very  well,  but  sup- 
pose, when  working  either  ^p  or  down 
stream,  a  bend  happens  to  bring  a  low 
sun  directly  behind  you-7-what  then  ? 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  few  things 
which  will  so  thoroughly  alarm  trout  as 
the  shadow  of  a  man,  or  of  his  arm  and 
rod  shifting  over  a  pool.  When  the  com- 
plicated shadows  of  a  lot  of  breeze-stirred 
branches  are  playing  all  over  the  surface, 
the  addition  of  a  few  extra  shadows  may 
not  greatly  matter;  but  those  days  are 
comparatively  rare,  and  even  then  it  would 
seem  that  any  unusually  large  shadow 
would  of  necessity  be  noticed.  This 
suggests  that  upon  the  typical  winding 
stream,  alternate  sections  of  which  needs 
must  trend  toward  widely  apart  points 
on  the  compass,  a  man  will  have  consider- 
able trouble  to  keep  control  of  his  warning 
shadow.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  a 
canny  shifting  from  side  to  side  as  occa- 
sion may  demand,  and  I  believe  this 
manoeuver  to  be  well  worth  the  slight 
trouble  it  involves.  A  wise  man  never 
suffers  a  shadow  of  his  making  to  touch 
the  water  to  be  fished. 

Perhaps  the  real  cause  of  the  success  of 
men  who  fish  up-stream  is  their  trained 
skill.  Long  observation  has  taught  them 
just  where  a  trout  probably  would  lie,  and 
no  matter  how  much  water  there  may  be, 
the  lure  is  temptingly  sent  to  the  promising 


spot.  Now,  a  trout  likely  to  rise  at  all  is 
apt  to  be  a  hungry  one,  which  means  he 
is  poised  in  his  lair,  is  shrewdly  watchful 
and  ready  instantly  to  spring  upon  what 
may  appear  desirable.  To  him  a  well- 
placed  lure  seems  to  have  tumbled  from 
some  twig  just  above,  so  he  promptly 
dashes  for  it  and  is  as  promptly  hooked. 
That  is  all  right  thus  far,  but  suppose  he 
is  a  great,  sluggish  fellow,  or  a  wee  bit 
suspicious  and  inchned  to  examine  the 
tempter  ?  In  that  case  it  would  be  better 
for  the  man  to  be  up-stream  of  him,  for 
then  the  rod  would  not  only  have  better 
control  of  the  flies,  but  the  pull  of  the 
water  might  be  made  to  aid  instead  of 
complicating  matters.  When  fishing  down- 
stream too,  the  current  can  be  made  to  aid 
by  carrying  the  lures  under  overhanging 
brush,  or  stuff  which  forbids  a  direct  cast, 
and  it  frequently  is  just  such  a  shadowed 
retreat  which  harbors  the  finest  fish  in  the 
stream.  These  ancient  and  apt-to-be- 
educated  gentry  are  hkely  to  snap  at  a 
fly  thus  brought  to  their  very  doors,  at 
times  when  no  amount  of  skill  could  coax 
them  a  foot  beyond  this  stronghold.  The 
periods  of  greatest  activity  of  these  large 
fish  usually  are  early  morning  and  at 
dusk,  precisely  the  times  when  the  angler 
in  a  wild  country  is  hitting  the  trail  to  or 
from  the  water. 

Next  to  fishing  down-stream,  I  should 
prefer  working  across  the  water,  which 
still  allows  one  to  make  more  or  less  use 
of  the  current.  Of  vital  importance,  too, 
are  a  silent  foot  and  an  inconspicuous 
costume.  I  know  a  heavy,  clumsy  tread 
will  frighten  fish,  and  I  suspect  a  con- 
spicuous costume  will  do  the  same.  There 
is  no  exact  means  of  determining  just  how 
much  fish  are  able  to  see  of  what  happens 
upon  the  banks,  but  judging  from  the 
accuracy  with  which  a  hungry  trout  can 
nail  an  insect  flitting  some  distance  above 
the  surface,  I  suspect  the  range  of  vision 
is  not  so  limited  as  some  people  imagine 
it  to  be. 

And  now  in  regard  to  bait-fishing — 
that  shockingly  plebeian  sport  which  your 
bigoted  flicker  of  humbugs  deems  a  gory 
old  crime.  I  believe  in  scientific  bait- 
fishing  for  several  reasons,  chief  of  which 
is  its  likelihood  to  catch  fish,  and  the  big- 
gest and  bulliest  fish  there  be.  I  don't 
mean  a  whole  lot  of  fish,  but  sajr^a  couple 
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of  those  regular  old  sockdolagers  which 
so  seldom  fall  victim  to  the  fly.  There 
are,  of  course,  ways  and  ways  of  using 
bait :  what  is  referred  to  being  that  which 
well  might  be  termed  the  scientific  use 
of  it.  If  fly-fishing  really  has  any  su- 
periority it  needs  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
casting  process,  for  the  instant  the  fly 
touches  the  water,  it  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses becomes  a  bait.  Your  past-master 
of  fly-casting  may  proudly  point  to  the 
really  beautiful  work  done  in  tourna- 
ments and  upon  broad,  unobstructed 
waters,  but  how  much  has  all  that  to  do 
with  the  everyday,  average  fishing  of  the 
woodland  brook  ?  On  rivers  (not  brooks) 
like  Nepigon  and  a  few  others,  and  many 
lakes  East  and  West,  a  man  might  cast 
and  cast  till  he  cast  out  devils,  and  have  a 
royal  and  most  scientific  time  of  it,  but 
that  is  not  what  interests  the  great  hosts 
of  business-bound  but  keen  anglers, 
the  poor  fellows  who  can  sneak  for  a  day 
or  so  to  some  easily  reached  brook. 
These  men  crave  an  outing,  the  wholesome 
air,  and  the  witching  beauty  of  the  stream 
singing  through  its  wealth  of  light  and 
shade,  and  also  a  few  not  necessarily  over- 
ponderous  fish.  My  heart  goes  out  to 
these  men,  for  I,  too,  have  suffered  much. 
And  to  them  I  would  say,  take  both 
flies  and  bait — not  the  bottled  kind — the- 
make -a -monkey -out -of -you -and -fluent- 
liar-kind  ,  but  sure-enough  bait.  And  sure- 
enough  bait  is  apt  to  be  one  of  the  follow- 
ing things,  each  according  to  its  kind  and 
in  its  proper  season,  which,  by  the  way, 
needs  must  ever  be  correct  for  the  jolly 
good  reason  that  it  can't  be  got  when  it 
isn't  procurable, — which  seems  both  simple 
and  sapient.  The  list  of  most  attractive 
viands  includes  freshly  dug  or  well-kept 
garden  worms,  grasshoppers  and  other 
insects  caught  near  the  stream,  the  larvae 
of  wasps,  bees,  and  those  others  of  doubt- 
ful parentage  which  may  be  found  by 
pulling  apart  or  overturning  rotting 
stumps  and  logs;  small  bits  of  pork  fat, 
other  fat,  and  bits  of  whitish-looking  meat, 
like  chicken  and  veal.  The  eye  and  fin 
of  a  trout,  or  a  strip  cut  from  the  belly, 
or  an  entire  very  small  fr)%  or  a  silvery 
minnow,  each  and  all  may  do  the  trick 
and  they  may  readilv  be  procured  by  a 
man  at  all  resourceful.    The  small  bit 


of  pork  fat,  esj)ecially,  seems  to  be  equally 
tempting  upon  widely  separated  waters. 

Not  being  blessed  with  spangles  and 
caudal,  and  being  (I  hope)  not  so  long- 
winded  as  some  nature  preachers,  I  never 
have  been  able  to  get  right  down  in  a  pool 
and  live  with  trout  till  I  had  learned  more 
about  their  ways  than  the  trout  themselves 
knew,  yet  I  have  acquired  some  practical 
working  knowledge  from  the  use  of  the 
plebeian  baits  mentioned.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  the  curious,  I  might  say  that  the 
knowledge  referred  to  came  ashore  in 
most  lovely  small  packages  which  wore 
divers  fins  and  spots  and  etceteras,  and 
actually  weighed — well — at  least  sotne- 
thing  I 

In  regard  to  the  bit  of  pork  fat  and  its 
attractiveness,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  to  the  trout  the  first  view  of  the 
white  morsel  suggests  some  palatable 
maggot  or  grub,  varieties  of  which  must 
often  fall  into  the  stream  and  be  swept 
down  to  the  expectant  jeweled  casket. 
But  I  suspect  there  is  something  more 
than  mere  appearance  in  the  attractiveness 
of  the  fat.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  a 
good-sized  fish  dart  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  bait,  then  instantly  stop  with  that 
amazing  control  characteristic  of  trout, 
and  appear,  as  it  were,  to  smell  of  the  fat 
or  to  absorb  something  cast  off  by  it,  then 
eagerly  to  attack  it.  Presumably,  the  sharp 
eye  was  the  first  guide,  and  a  power  akin 
to  our  sense  of  smell  the  second  and  most 
convincing;  but  the  interesting  problem 
remains,  for  what  did  the  trout  mistake 
the  fat  ?  It  would  appear  there  must  be 
something,  probably  the  larvae  of  some 
insect,  which,  as  we  would  put  it,  smells 
like  pork  fat.  It  can  have  no  connection 
with  pigs,  for  trout  are  keen  for  the 
fat  where  pigs  never  have  been;  and 
while  the  trout's  dashing  attack  certainly 
is  suggestive  of  a  whole-hog-or-none  policy, 
I  am  certain  I  never  saw,  and  doubtful  if 
ever  I  heard — even  among  the  fluent — of 
a  trout  capable  of  getting  away  with  only 
a  reasonably  husky  bush  shoat.  The 
man  who  finds  out  what  the  trout  im- 
agines pork  fat  to  be  will  not  only,  as  it 
were,  have  a  lien  on  a  fat  sinecure,  but 
also  on  the  lion's  share  of  the  fish  in  his 
favorite  water — which  is  suflBcient  pun- 
ishment for  present  purposes. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  CAMERA 

By  W.   B.   ASHLEY 


SOME  serious  inventions  have  been 
miniatured  in  toys  for  children,  but 
in  the  camera  a  wonderful  and 
highly  scientific  utilization  of  the  laws  of 
light  has  been  brought  to  the  form  of  a 
great  popular  pastime.  As  an  art  that 
slowly  perfected  the  portrait;  that  has 
lent  itself  ponderously  to  the  searchings 
of  astronomy  and  judicially  to  questions 
of  organization  of  living  matter;  and 
that  held  promise  of  much  aid  to  all 
science,  photography  was  revered  from 
the  beginning,  and  approached  in  one's 
Sunday  clothes  and  the  pleasantest  counte- 
nance summonable. 

'  If  you  can  imagine  electricity  as  still 
being  only  the  glorious  adjunct  of  **  thun- 
der storms,"  you  may  realize  the  former 
exalted  and  unapprehended  nature  of 
photography  as  being  but  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  gloomy  camera,  from 
.  the  mysterious  depths  of  which  the  serious 
operator  convulsively  emerged  at  intervals 
— of  customers — with  the  negative  like- 
ness, that,  like  the  lightning,  was  expected 
to  be  very  striking.  Lightning  to-day  can 
be  bought  in  tubes,  and  you  can  slip  out 
of  your  own  pocket  a  box  that  by  a  twitch 


of  your  hand  will  "take"  about  as  good 
a  picture  as  those  catafalques  of  our  boy- 
hood. 

The  first  key  to  the  solution  of  popular 
photography  sent  up  to  the  camera  thun- 
der cloud  was  a  dry  plate.  Landscapes, 
the  old  barn  and  the  fishing  pool  could  be 
photographed  before  that  by  a  sort  of  dry 
plate,  but  no  one  would  denominate  as 
popular  the  trundling  of  a  wheelbarrow 
containing  a  six-foot  bellows  camera,  with 
plates  twenty-five  by  thirty  inches  in  size, 
nor  the  paying  of  several  hundred  dollars 
for  the  contrivance. 

After  the  successful  dry  plate  there 
came  the  film  negative,  then  the  cheap 
but  efficient  lens,  and  then  was  possible 
the  present  series  of  amateur  hand  cameras. 

This  began  with  a  square  box  contain- 
ing a  block  bored  through  for  the  focal 
alley,  a  lens  controlled  by  a  spring-barrel 
shutter  wound  up  by  a  string  for  each  few 
exposures,  and  a  roll  of  film  equal  to  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  pictures,  which 
had  to  be  loaded  in  the  dark  room.  There 
was  no  finder.  The  chief  advantage  in 
the  number  of  exposures  possible  was  that 
upon   returning  from  a  "tour"  abroad. 
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Making  Frames  for  the  **  Brownies." 

where  you  made  a  snap  shot  at  each 
seven-minute  stop,  you  still  had  all  the 
"exposures"  left  because  you  had  for- 
gotten to  turn  the  roll-key. 

This  was  the  beginning.  The  ending 
is  for  another  generation  to  record. 

One  of  the  constant  tendencies  has 
been  to  make  the  instrument  as  com- 
pact as  possible.  To  this  end,  the  bel- 
lows has  been  most  important.  It  was 
a  simple  matter  to  put  a  lens  at  one  end 
of  the  box,  two  spools  at  the  other,  and 
unroll  the  film  at  the  back. 

But  why  not  bring  the  rolls  up  to  the 
front,  flanking  the  lens,  and  carry  the  film 
back  by  means  of  small  posts,  and  so  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  box  ?  But  then,  why 
have  a  box  at  all  ?  Why  not  have  merely 
the  plate  or  film,  and  a  hinged  front  that 
by  dropping  would  allow  the  lens  to  slide 
forward  and  obtain  its  focal  alley  by 
means  of  a  bellows. 

Thus  the  mechanical  features  were  im- 
proved— a  change  here;  a  different  hinge 
or  brace  or  pivot  there;  some  new  device 
to  carry  the  bellows  farther  forward;  a 
happy  idea  of  also  extending  it  backward ; 


more  rigidity  to  the  sup- 
jx)rts;  anything  that  would 
add  to  the  convenience  and 
effectiveness. 

The  effectiveness  —  that 
is  the  main  point.  It  is 
here  that  the  lens  and  the 
shutter  get  in  their  fine 
work— the  shutter,  instru- 
ment hated  of  all  animals 
whose  one-time  graceful 
curving  leg  motions  are 
now  revealed  by  it  as  the 
clumsiest  of  angular  rear- 
rangements. By  the  clever 
device  of  the  shutter,  an- 
swering to  finger  or  bulb, 
and  adjustable  at  almost 
any  fraction  of  time  in  op- 
eration, and  the  equally 
delicate  diaphragm  that 
can  be  set  at  many  differ- 
ent stops  or  apertures,  are 
possible  the  niceties  of  defi- 
nition, the  wonders  of  nat- 
uralness, and  the  delights 
of  pictured  movement,  that 
are  but  commonplace  ac- 
complishments of  the  mod- 
ern camera. 
With  nearly  the  perfection  of  mechan- 
ical help  reached,  the  continued  advances 
are  largely  due  to  the  improvements  in 
lenses  and  lens  combination  and  the  focal 
scope  of  the  bellows.  The  most  recent 
cameras  will  take  a  portrait  at  ten  feet 
or  a  sailing  vessel  at  several  miles;  they 
will  select  any  aspect  of  the  scene  ahead 
merely  by  a  suitable  movement  of  the  lens 
end  of  the  bellows;  will  take  a  micro- 
scopic view  of  a  section  of  a  lily  stem  and 
afterward  enlarge  it  enormously;  they 
will  filter  out  one  after  the  other  the  pri- 
mary colors  in  an  object,  and  by  three  sucji 
negatives  give  a  color-picture  of  delightful 
effect;  will  do  anything  possible  to  pho- 
tography and  yet  occupy  far  less  space 
closed  than  half  a  dress-suit  case. 

Surely  each  camera  must  be  the  labo- 
rious work  of  an  expert,  carefully  cutting 
out  each  and  every  part  and  slowly  adjust- 
ing all  together  until  with  a  mighty  sigh 
he  puts  the  completed  wonder  on  the  shelf 
ana  turns  to  the  materials  for  the  next. 
Or,  in  these  days  of  miraculous  machinery, 
is  it  possible  that  at  the  top  of  some  big 
building  a  great  funnel  receives  a  promis-r 
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cuous  lot  of  wood  and  steel  and  iron  and 
glass,  and  that  in  the  basement  a  small 
square  shaft  flings  out  completed  cameras  ? 

In  1888  the  first  hand  camera  for  ama- 
teur use  came  upon  the  market.  It  con- 
sisted of  four  essentials:  the  box,  lens, 
shutter  and  negative  plate — of  film;  and 
it  sold  for  twenty-five  dollars.  Sold  is  the 
correct  word,  for  the  first  lot  of  five  thou- 
sand literally  shot  out  of  sight. 

In  the  first  place,  the  camera  is  made 
out  of  whole  cloth.  It  is  not  assembled 
from  several  independent  concerns  mak- 
ing different  parts,  but  down  in  the  base- 
ment you  will  find  a  young  lumber  yard 
and  sawmill  and  what  looks  like  the  stock- 
room of  a  metal  warehouse,  judging  from 
the  cases  and  shelves  of  sheet  brass  and 
steel  and  aluminum,  and  brass  and  steel 
rods;  and  either  here  or  on  another  floor, 
piles  of  uncut  skins,  usually  of  seal-grained 
cowhide,  with  some  Persian  morocco  for 
color  effects.  This  is  the  raw  stuff, 
bought  in  the  open  market,  of  the  best 
grade  for  the  parts  required,  as  white  ash 
for  cheap  frames,  cherry  for  another  grade 
and  mahogany  for  the  best. 
So  if  you  will  pick  up  that 
board  there  and  take  a 
brass  rod  in  your  other 
hand,  I  will  carry  a  sheet 
of  steel  and  one  each  of 
brass  and  alunrinum,  and 
we  will  go  upstairs  and 
have  them  make  us  a  cam- 
era. It  will  take  but  thirty 
days  for  the  smallest  kind, 
and  three  months  for  the 
most  complex. 

Almost  instantly  the  raw 
materials  are  scattered  to 
all  parts  of  the  building,  to 
be  fed  into  powerful  jaws 
of  automatic  machines. 
Here,  in  the  wood-working 
department,  sharp  teeth  of 
saw,  incisors  of  chisel  and 
molars  of  sand-wheel  seize 
upon  sections  of  board  and 
reduce  them  at  once  to 
bits.  But  such  bits !  From 
one  machine  are  dropping 
millions  of  pieces  annually 
about  the  size  of  a  stick  of 
chalk,  that  have  received 
eleven  different  operations 
in  transit.     They  are  the 


wooden  spools  of  your  film  cartridge. 
But  the  cross  pieces  that  support  these 
rolls  in  the  larger  cameras  must  pass  down 
a  row  of  eighteen  to  twenty-five  machines 
for  completion;  while  for  the  square  rim 
of  the  cheapest  of  cameras  a  workman 
inserts  the  solid  piece  of  wood  in  a  holder 
and  presents  it  six  times  to  the  spinning 
saw.  The  section  that  has  been  cut  out 
to  leave  this  rim  goes  into  the  furnace,  for 
it  is  not  the  right  shape,  though .  big 
enough,  to  yield  many  squares.  This 
chip,  perfectly  cut  by  another  machine, 
gives  some  idea  to  what  small  results  must 
be  applied  that  same  skill  in  planning 
parts  and  in  devising  machinery  for  their 
manufacture  which  has  conceived  the 
entire  wonderful  camera  of  to-day. 

All  over  the  big,  well-lighted  room  the 
alert  workmen  are  busy  only  in  feeding 
or  guiding  the  many  machines.  No  tool 
is  worked  by  hand.  And  the  various 
wooden  parts  of  the  camera  begin  to  pile 
up;  sides  with  slits  and  hole^  and  nicks 
for  thumbscrew  and  key  and  spring;  ends 
with  holes  for  lens  or  window;  drop-fronts  . 


Stamping  Out  Alomiaum  Backs  for  Pocket  Camerst;  ^^  ^^  ^ 
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with  track  bed  for  the  bellows;  plate 
frames,  bellows  fronts,  finder  boxes,  doors 
and  dovetailed  box  frames — this  is  the 
wood-working  department. 

Much  patient  observation  has  elicited 
the  fact  that  for  dropping  from  out  a  tree, 
or  forgetting  to  bring  in  from  the  porch 
before  a  heavy  rain,  or  for  a  bunker  on  a 
bicycle,  the  wooden  frame  camera  will  not 
take  the  best  views.  So  for  this  more 
diversified  field  there  was  devised  the 
metal  frame;  and,  besides,  all  cameras 
have  metal  parts.  The  main  difference 
in  the  metal  working  depart  nent  is  in  the 
hardness  of  the  tools.  A  sheet  of  alumi- 
num runs  through  three  machines  and 
becomes  a  lot  of  curved  backs  for  folding 
pocket  cameras,  needing  nothing  further 
than  the  leather  covering.  A  strip  of 
steel  one  and  one-half  inches  in  width  is 
wound  around  a  holder  at  the  side  of  a 
ponderous  instrument  and  is  forthwith 
drawn  through  it  like  a  boy  running  the 
*' gantlet."  Eight  dies  kick  it  en  route; 
the  first  puts  a  hump  in  it,  the  second 
indorses  that  while  the  first  starts  a  new 
hump,  the  third  flattens  the  top  of  the 
hump,  another  kicks  a  hole  clear  through, 
and  the  next  straightens  the  edge  of  the 
hole  into  a  rim;  all  have  been  making 
rings  around  the  center,  and  now  the  last 
cuts  through  the  strip  and  drops  round, 
perforated  disks,  like  straw  hats  with  the 
crowns  out,  that  become  the  ends  of  the 
cartridge  spools,  one  hundred  per  minute. 
Elsewhere,  hinges  and  locks  and  joiners 
and  braces  are  being  stamped  out  of  the 
sheet  metal,  and  the  finer  parts  for  the 
bellows  and  shutter  and  diaphgram,  the 
running  track  and  the  regulating  dials 
and  levers  are  being  cut  and  shaped  and 
smoothed  of  rough  edges. 

Along  one  entire  side  sputters  a  double 
row  of  the  inevitable,  fascinating  lathes 
that  drag  miles  of  solid  brass  and  steel 
rods  through  their  mighty  tools,  contin- 
ually deluged  with  streams  of  oil,  and 
transform  them  into  piles  of  shiny,  useless 
curb,  mingled  with  mjTiads  of  tiny  screws 
and  pivots  and  ratchet  wheels  and  pinions. 
With  no  other  attention  than  the  handing 
it  a  rod  now  and  then,  one  lathe  with  nine 
cutting  tools  turns  this  particular  brass 
screw  out  as  unconcernedly  as  I  picked  it 
out  of  the  heap.  Eventually  the  piles  of 
filing  and  screws  mixed  promiscuously 
with   dripping   oil   are   dumped   into   a 


swiftly  revolving  funnel-shaped  metal 
tub,  which  entirely  dries  the  mass  and 
makes  easy  work  of  picking  out  the  fin- 
ished products.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  work  is  the  boring 
of  the  many  holes  in  wood  and  metal. 
Wherever  a  screw  is  to  go,  or  a  steel  pin, 
or  a  wooden  post  wherever  some  part 
must  work  into  another,  holes  or  notches 
or  grooves  must  be  bored  the  exact  size 
and  place  required^  often  just  so  deep  in 
the  material  instead  of  entirely  through. 
This,  too,  is  done  by  machines. 

It  is  because  automatic  machines  may 
chew  up  all  this  class  of  food  and  not  get 
indigestion  that  they  are  used  instead  of 
so  many  men.  Absolute  adjustment  of 
part  with  part,  total  absence  of  friction, 
and  a  real  oneness  of  the  completed  in- 
strument cannot  be  assured  by  work  per- 
formed under  changing  conditions  of 
muscle  and  nerve  and  mood.  Engines 
of  hundreds  of  horse-power  send  up  their 
strength  from  the  hot  depths  below,  and 
men  of  skill  and  understanding  direct  the 
force  to  its  work,  but  the  actual  result  is 
according  to  patterns  committed  by  the 
master-mind  to  the  machine  itself.  "  Ma- 
chinjB-made"  it  is  true,  but  the  machines 
are  man-made  and  man-governed. 

From  the  cutting  and  stamping  and 
piercing,  the  various  parts  get  into  the 
smoother  hands  of  those  who  polish  and 
varnish  and  stain  and  blacken  and  lacquer 
as  the  need  may  be.  The  camera  has 
been  compared  with  the  watch  in  its  com- 
plicated and  accurate  construction.  A 
watch  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  parts  and 
is  water-tight;  a  camera  may  have  fifteen 
hundred  parts  and  is  light-tight.  By 
parts  is  meant  separate  and  distinct  items 
entering  into  the  completed  article.  When, 
therefore,  your  pedal  comes  off  going  down 
hill  and  you  rescue  some  of  these  fifteen 
hundred  parts  from  the  resultant  mix-up, 
you  will  be  able  to  see  that  the  interior 
was  a  dead  black.  WTiile  some  parts  take 
this  blackening  and  some  "piano  finish," 
others  take  leather  most  ingeniously  glued 
and  blocked  on,  and  naturally  enough 
this  dressing  up  of  the  camera  is  mostly 
done  by  young  women. 

By  units  and  pairs  and  dozens  the  many 
parts  now  begin  to  gather  in  definite  places 
preparatory  to  the  final,  general  assem- 
bling. Some  of  the  larger  ones  are  still 
on  the  way,  while  in  comparative  quiel- 
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ness  many  smaller  ones  are  being  made  up 
into  the  various  component  features  of  the 
camera,  such  as  the  bellows,  so  finely 
joined  that  it  may  extend  twenty  inches 
and  fold  back  again  into  one  inch  thick- 
ness; and  that  rival  of  the  human  eyelid, 
the  shutter  with  its  diaphragm,  sometimes 
both  in  one,  opening  and  closing  its  many 
blades  with  the  trueness  of  a  flower  and 
the  quickness  of  a  steel  trap;  each  tiny 
screw  in  these  fine  parts  is  hand-polished 


of  manufacture  app)ear  here;  for  in  some 
factories  each  of  the  many  assemblers  puts 
together  an  entire  camera,  in  others  one 
man  always  builds  in.  one  particular  part 
of  one  particular  kind  and  size.  By 
either  process  high  degree  of  expertness 
is  obtained,  and  by  the  elaborate  system 
of  records  any  given  piece  of  work  on  any 
camera  can  be  promptly  traced  back  to  the 
workman.  Every  camera  made  is  num- 
bered, and  for  each  style  and  size  there  is 


Working  Up  Raw  Slock. 


and  the  assembling  is  done  by  experts; 
and  then  the  finders,  which  must  be  as 
accurate  as  the  camera  itself  in  their  way, 
though,  as  anyone  knows,  it  is  as  easy  and  a 
sight  pleasanter  to  focus  on  the  ground- 
glass  screen;  and  last,  and  p)erhaps  least, 
the  levels. 

But  it  is  in  the  putting  together  into  one 
complete  camera  all  the  parts  which  out 
of  the  twenty-five  thousand  distinct  parts 
made  belong  to  it  that  the  acme  of  interest 
lies.    The  chief  difference  in  the  methods 


a  sample  drawer  in  which  is  arranged, 
named  and  numbered  each  one  of  its 
parts.  Here  each  man  has  his  own  table 
and  cabinet  of  tools,  and  as  he  fits  in  his 
section  he  is  expected  to  assure  himself 
that  all  previous  work  has  been  properly 
done.  He  initials  the  accompanying  card 
and  passes  the  box  on  to  the  next  work- 
man, until  it  at  last  reaches  the  lens  de- 
partment, where,  like  a  groom  meeting  his 
bride  at  the  altar  (another  manufacturer 
having  brought  in  the  of!sprii>g>of  his  1 
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skill),  the  camera  receives  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  thenceforward  takes  all  life 
through  her  point  of  view,  as  is  meet. 

When  a  popular  camera  was  first  under 
consideration,  it  became  necessary  to 
secure  a  good  lens  at  a  popular  price. 
This  was  possible  only  by  the  devising 
and  making  of  special  machinery  and 
tools,  and  by  buying  the  raw  glass  and 
manufacturing  in  large  quantities.  Lens 
glass,  as  all  the  world  knows,  or  will  after 
this  story  is  published,  is  made  principally 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England. 
Brought  to  the  manufacturer  in  small  slabs, 
it  is  cut  by  revolving  saws  into  the  differ- 
ent sizes  and  then  subjected  to  a  series  of 
grindings  and  polishings  that  must  event- 
ually enable  the  tester  to  fit  the  lens  over 
an  absolute  form  of  the  shape  and  size 
required,  so  perfectly  that  a  deviation  of 
one  two-millionth  of  an  inch  is  instantly 
detected.  The  cement  used  for  building 
up  lenses  from  single  glasses  is  a  prepara- 
tion so  delicate  that  it  cannot  alter  this 
perfection.  The  making  of  lenses  for 
photographic  work  has  now  become  an 
immense  industry,  and  in  many  cases  the 
shutters  are  also  made  in  conjunction. 
Highest  skill  is  employed  to  perfect  this 
first  requisite  of  the  apparatus;  but  careful 
as  these  makers  are  to  prove  their  work, 
the  lenses  are  also  always  thoroughly  tested 
by  the  camera  experts.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  subjected  to  anything 
like  the  different  tests  the  amateur  will 
apply  later  on;  but  they  are  ascertained 
to  be  of  correct  finish,  focus  and  mount, 
and  the  focal  scale  is  tested  by  objects  at 
the  stated  distances;  the  finder  is  brought 
into  alignment,  and  then  the  camera  needs 
only  the  final  touching  up  of  rubbed  spots 
Xo  be  ready  for  the  market. 

It  is  not,  however,  then  ready  for  the 
amateur.  There  is  still  the  negative  plate 
to  be  supplied,  after  which  all  else  comes 


under  the  head  of  photographic  materials. 
The  sensitizing  of  film  and  dry  plate  is 
done  in  secret  and  in  darkness,  but  it  may 
be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  get  as  close  to  the 
process  as  possible.  We  all  know  what 
the  glass  plate  is  before  treatment.  The 
film  is  entirely  different.  It  begins  as 
separate  and  different  chemicals  in  vats 
high  up  in  the  film  building,  and  gradually 
finds  its  way  into  lower  and  more  cosmo- 
politan vessels,  until  it  suddenly  goes 
rollicking  through  big  revolving  tubs  or 
tumblers,  emerging  by  faucets,  looking 
exactly  like  light  molasses;  it  flows  into 
metal  receivers  and  is  forced  through 
bolting-cloth  strainers  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear,  and  is  then  dried  in  wide  sheets, 
having  the  appearance  and  consistency 
of  very  thin,  colorless  celluloid.  After  that . 
it  is  coated  by  the  sensitizing  emulsion 
made  by  the  process  I  mentioned  before. 
This  part  is  done  in  practically  total  dark- 
ness, and  the  film  never  again  sees  the 
light  of  day  until  the  novice  takes  it  out 
of  the  camera  to  see  how  his  first  picture 
looks  on  it. 

The  film  in  big  rolls  is  cut  up  into  strips 
of  required  widths  by  machines  in  a  room 
dimly  lighted  in  spots  by  darkened  red 
lanterns.  From  there  it  is  taken  to  other 
very  large  rooms  which  you  enter  through 
a  set  of  light-locks  or  entrances  set  off  by 
heavy  curtains,  and  there  many  girk  bend 
low  under  dim  lights,  feeding  the  film  and 
its  backing  of  black  paper  into  machines 
that  swiftly  roll  them  upon  the  cartridge 
spools.  Scattered  here  and  there  through- 
out these  rooms  are  himg  dark  red  lanterns, 
and  your  eye  can  hardly  grow  sufficiently 
accustomed  to  the  gloom  to  permit  your 
walking  unguided  by  one  who  knows  the 
way. 

To  know  the  way  in  photography  is 
to  know  one  of  the  exquisite  things  of 
life. 


THE  LAYMAN  SPEAKS 

By  EMERY  POTTLE 


FULL  many  a  foolish  verse  of  May 
The  poet  pens — ^and  God  forgive  it; 
Faith,  'twere  a  better  world  I  swear. 
If,  'stead  of  singing  May,  he'd  live  it  I 
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ONE  bright  Sunday  morning  last 
October  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
in  Paris  presented  a  scene  which, 
in  even  its  long  and  various  history,  had 
never  before  been  witnessed  in  that  spot. 
Some  twenty  thousand  people,  recruited 
from  every  class  of  Parisian  society,  many 
of  them  attired  in  bizarre  ''outing"  cos- 
tume, were  gathered  in  a  dense  but  peace- 
ful crowd  stretching  from  the  gates  of  the 
Tuileries  gardens  to  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  and  in  the  other  direction  to  the 
broad  entrance  of  the  Champs  £lys^es. 
There  were  policemen,  mounted  and  un- 
mounted, good-humoredly  dividing  the 
mass  at  intervals;  there  were  French  jour- 
nalists taking  notes  and  winking  at  pretty 
little  Paris  seamstresses  clad  in  short 
skirts  or  ordinary  everyday  skirts,  pinned 


up  enough  to  give  glimpses  of  firm,  shapely 
ankles;  and  there  were  also  hundreds  of 
bicyclists  in  bloomers  who  whispered 
knowingly  in  the  ears  of  onlookers  in 
tall  hats  and  long  coats,  seated  grately 
round  a  table  just  within  the  gilded  gates 
of  the  Tuileries. 

The  uninitiated  passerby  must  have 
suddenly  stopped  and  asked  himself  the 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  concourse  of 
all  sorts  of  civilians  and  officials  at  this 
time  and  place. 

He  did  not  know  that  nearly  three 
thousand  working  girls,  employed  for  the 
most  part  in  dress,  hat  and  corset-making 
establishments  in  Paris,  were  about  to 
participate  in  a  foot-race  to  Nanterre, 
twelve  kilometres  (seven  and  one  half 
miles)  away,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  crowd 
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Awaiting  the  Signal  to  Start-  Midiuettes*  Race. 
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Contestants,  Trainers,  Cyclists  and  Tramps. 
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was  composed  of  enthusiastic  parents  and 
brothers  and  sweethearts  and  sporting 
authorities;  nor  that,  still  more  important, 
this  was  the  first  time  that  any  such  sport- 
ing event  had  taken  place  in  Paris. 

Paris  is  really  fond  of  her  little  working 
girls,  and  it  was  only  a  strong  bid  for 
popularity  when  a  new  daily  paper,  de- 
voted to  athletics,  took  up  the  idea  of 
organizing  a  race  for  them,  with  prizes 
for  the  winners  and  luster  for  all. 

This  race  by  the  *'Midinettes"— 
familiar  figures  on  the  streets  and  boule- 
vards surrounding  the  Op^ra  within  a 
radius  of  perhaps  half  a  mile,  emerging 
into  the  sunshine  of  the  busy  thorough- 
fares at  noon  (midi)  by  thousands,  jaunty 
skirts  only  half-brushed  clear  of  clinging 
threads,  heads  bare  and  hair  flying  in  the 
wind — has  now  become  historic,  for  it 
began  a  series  of  contests  which,  following 
in  rapid  succession,  have  so  caught  the 
fancy  of  various  other  classes  of  daily 
toilers  in  factory,  department-store  and 
office  that  the  foot-race  may  now  be  said 
to  have  definitely  entered  into  the  yearly 
sporting  calendar. 

At  the  crack  of  a  pistol  the  gigantic  race 
started,  each  of  the  contestants  so  sur- 
rounded by  her  pacemakers,  usually  on 
bicycles,  or  by  her  individual  champions, 
that  for  the  first  hour  she  must  have  found 


them  more  of  an  impediment  than  an 
advantage.  By  the  time  that  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  at  the  head  of  the  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elys^es,  was  reached,  the  first 
struggle  was  over.  This  sharp  ascent 
had  told  on  the  **  wind  "  of  many  and  tired 
out  others,  while  Nanterre's  Place  des 
F^tes,  where  the  goal  was  fixed  and  where 
the  afternoon's  celebrations  were  to  take 
place,  was  still  six  miles  distant.  When 
the  bridge  of  Neuilly  was  under  the  feet 
of  the  accompanying  crowd,  not  more  than 
half  the  contestants  remained,  and  many 
of  these  were  showing  signs  of  breakdown. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  the  fore- 
most stalwart  maidens,  who  had  econ- 
omized their  strength,  were  tiring  out  their 
pacemakers  and  were  soon  left  to  them- 
selves. With  thin,  wet  handkerchiefs 
gripped  between  their  teeth  to  facilitate 
breathing  and  at  the  same  time  keep  out 
the  dust  that  rose  in  clouds  above  this 
unusual  cortege,  they  strode  through  the 
several  little  villages  that  separate  Paris 
from  Nanterre,  watched  by  ever-growing 
crowds  along  the  route,  cheered  here  and 
there  and,  alas!  jeered  by  the  ubiqui- 
tous French  gamin  and  his  big  brother 
who  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  **a  race  for 
jeunes  fiUes.^^ 

**Lift  your  feet,  Mariel"   **Take  an 
automobile!"   *'Did  you  think  this  was 


Tbe  Youngest  Racer— and  a  Prize-winner. 
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Nanterre,  Josephine?"  ^'Allans,  enjanis 
de  la  patrie/^*  and  other  jocular  encour- 
agements of  this  kind,  however,  failed  of 
its  effect  upon  the  valiant  trudgers,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  pine  trees  surrounding 
Nanterre  grew  nearer.  Holding  their 
sides,  their  faces  blackened  with  dust, 
their  bodies  heaving  with  the  unaccus- 
tomed strain,  the  first  column  staggered 
into  the  little  city,  with  Mile.  Jeanne 
Cheminel,  modiste,  winner.  She  had 
done  the  distance  in  little  less  than  one 
hour  and  forty  minutes,  thus  gaining  the 
first  prize  of  an  elaborate  set  of  bedroom 
furniture  and  sixty  dollars  in  cash. 

Mile.  Cheminel  is  a  graceful  girl,  a  bit 
over  twenty,  rather  delicate  in  appearance. 
She  said  she  had  never  participated  in  any 
kind  of  athletic  contest  before,  but  had 
found  the  ordeal  *'easy." 

"If  you  think  that  this  is  anything,  you 
just  ought  to  see  me  taking  around  rush 
orders  for  bonnets,  one  of  these  days!" 
she  declared  to  the  decorated  official  at 
Nanterre,  who  at  the  end  of  the  race  kissed 
her  on  both  cheeks  and  called  her  **my 
child,"  and  protected  her  against  the  too 
jubilant  enthusiasm  of  the  Nanterre 
crowd. 

Considering  the  fact  that  all  of  these 


'young  women  spend  their  daytime  hours 
in  sewing-rooms  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  in 
first-rate  physical  condition,  the  exhibition 
of  endurance  that  most  of  them  put  up  is 
little  short  of  remarkable.  French  people 
of  all  classes  love  their  own  kind  of  out- 
door life,  and  the  working-hours  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  the  only  ones,  except 
those  when  they  are  asleep,  that  are  passed 
within  four  walls;  this  must  account  for 
the  rather  extraordinary  power  of  resist- 
ance shown  by  several  hundreds  of  the 
''midinettes."  Taken  as  a  class,  they 
have  at  least  equaled  the  record  of  the 
department-store  male  clerks  who,  some 
days  afterwards,  entered  a  race  which, 
though  it  lay  over  a  longer  course  (Paris 
to  Saint-Germain,  thirteen  miles),  af- 
forded proportionately  no  more  strenuous 
record  with  regard  to  time  and  physical 
endurance. 

Young  Frenchmen  of  all  social  con- 
ditions are  more  or  less  given  to  some 
particular  form  of  athletic  exercise,  bi- 
cycling, attenuated  football,  the  jeu  de 
paume,  or  what  not ;  but  amateur  walking- 
races,  at  least,  in  this  generation,  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  novel  until  the  last  six 
months.     In   this   form   of  exercise   the 
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two  sexes  seem  to  meet  on  pretty  nearly 
equal  terms,  the  young  Parisienne  ap- 
pearing to  have  at  least  as  much  "nerve" 
as  her  brothers  and  to  be  more  "stocky" 
in  build.  Anyway  the  "midinettes"  feel 
that  their  great  race  to  Nanterre  vindi- 
cated their  adaptability  for  foot-racing, 
and  this  event  has  every  chance  of  becom- 
ing one  of  the  regular  items  of  the  autumn 
season. 

A  more  formal  recognition  of  the 
"midinettes"  by  the  athletic  body  of 
Paris  occurred  two  weeks  later  at  the  Pare 
des  Princes,  the  great  bicycle  racing-track, 
when  several  competitors,  whose  time  had 
been  approximately  the  same,  met  and 
ran  the  finals  under  the  eyes  of  the  sport- 
ing editors  of  the  Paris  press.  Dressed 
in  short  skirst  and  jackets,  with  their 
numbers  attached  to  their  sleeves,  the 
girls  tore  about  the  track  with  an  under- 
standing of  what  they  were  about,  and 
submitted,  with  less  chatter  than  was 
expected,  to  the  ruling  of  the  referee. 
"They  didn't  try  to  *  explain '  afterwards," 
said  the  editor  of  the  Monde  Sportij,  the 
paper  which  had  organized  the  race  in  the 
first  place.  "They  all  did  the  best  that 
they  could,  and  went  away  with  the  feel- 
ing that  they  had  done  something  for  the 
Women  of  France — which  I  donH  doubt 
for  a  moment  they  had." 

He  was  right,  too,  for  in  less  than  a 
month  after  the  race  above  described,  the 
society  papers  began  to  record  wonderful 
foot-races  and  cross-country  scrambles 
arranged  by  the  "chateau  set,"  the  fash- 
ionable, bored,  country-seated  class  that 
is  either  tired  of  hunting  or  doesn't  know 
how,  or  is  looking  for  something  new. 

French  people  of  this  social  rank  are 
always  looking  for  something  novel.  They 
spend  certain  months  of  the  year  in  the 
country  because  it  is  "chic"  to  do  so,  or, 
rather,  it  is  not  "chic"  to  be  in  Paris  at 
such  a  time.  The  love  for  hunting  and 
shooting,  in  the  strenuous  English  sense, 
is  not  ingrained  in  the  French;  they  prefer 
amusements  less  fatiguing,  less  serious, 
amusements  that  include  and  promote 
conversation  and  which  include,  above 
all,  women.  Meeting  young  women  of 
his  own  class  under  the  free  condition  of 
open-air  sports  is  an  experience  which  only 
this  young  generation  of  Frenchmen  has 
enjoyed.  The  swish  of  women's  skirts 
has  given  the  tennis  court  and  the  skating- 


rink  the  allure  of  a  ball-room,  and  when 
a  cross-country  obstacle-race  was  ar- 
ranged much  like  a  novel  figure  in  a 
cotillion,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  it 
would  prove  a  success. 

Last  Autumn,  during  the  hunting  sea- 
son at  Chantilly,  M.  Tardiveau,  a  well- 
known  sportsman  and  prominent  mem- 
ber of  "La  Societi  des  Drags, *^  organized 
a  cross-country  promenade,  and  he  is  thus 
responsible  for  a  new  form  of  country 
entertainment  that  has  stood  the  rigors 
of  this  especially  hard  winter  among  the 
French  set,  who  extend  their  country 
sojourn  until  the  opening  of  the  Paris 
social  season.  M.  Tardiveau 's  idea  was 
for  couples  of  young  people  to  make  a  run 
across  fields  and  ditches  and  brooks  for 
four  kilometres,  including  seventeen  "ob- 
stacles," several  of  them  serious  ones. 

In  early  November  the  Chantilly  forest 
is  at  its  best;  though  the  ground,  even  in 
this  well  cared  for  forest,  then  covered  with 
dead  leaves  and  twigs,  is  still  soft — a  bad 
time  of  the  year  to  choose  for  a  walking 
race.  The  meet  was  arranged  in  one  of 
the  loveliest  spots  of  the  forest,  the  ^'Carre- 
jour  de  la  Folify^^  and  the  guests  who 
arrived  in  "drags,"  in  automobiles,  and 
on  horseback,  represented  the  flower  of 
the  Autumn  country-set  in  that  neighbor- 
hood which,  in  other  words,  means  a  part 
of  the  remainder  of  the  old  Orleans 
aristocracy.  Many  of  the  women,  even 
those  not  entering  the  race,  appeared  in 
short  skirts  and  leather  gaiters.  It  was 
not  such  a  forest  meet  as  those  to  which 
his  grandfather's  presence  lent  idaty  but 
when  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of 
Chartres,  stepped  from  his  landau,  this 
descendant  of  a  French  king  genially 
patted  the  pretty  cheeks  of  his  many  god- 
children and  wished  them  good  luck. 

Partners  were  chosen  as  if  for  a  dance, 
and  fourteen  couples  started  at  the  blast 
of  a  bugle.  The  course,  in  fact,  was  con- 
ducted quite  as  a  dance  would  have  been, 
every  gallant  holding  his  partner's  hand 
and  supporting  her  waist  over  every  "ob- 
stacle." Some  of  the  latter  consisted  of 
high  jumps  over  running  streams,  others 
of  a  descent  into  ravines  and  still  others 
of  a  brisk  and  difficult  scramble  up  a  steep 
hillside  or  over  a  -hedge.  No  couple 
failed  to  finish  the  race.  The  winners, 
Mile.  Tardiveau  and  her  partner,  finished 
the  course  in  twenty-seven  minutes.  Moslp 
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of  the  guests  who  did  not  enter  the  contest 
arrived  at  the  goal  in  carts  or  on  horse- 
back after  cheering  the  competitors 
throughout  the  course. 

This    society    innovation    was    noised 
abroad  through  all  of  fashionable  France, 


and  is  being  imitated,  with  additions  and 
complications  of  difficulties,  wherever 
weather  and  other  conditions  permit.  It 
has  been  a  ^'find"  for  country  house- 
parties  and  has  brought  the  rosy  cheeks 
to  many  a  closed-in  winter  home.     French 


The  Winners  m  the  Dry-goods  Clerks'  Race. 
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girls  take  enthusiastically  to  more  vigorous 
forms  of  outdoor  exercise  now  than  the 
last  generation  did.  It  means  emancipa- 
tion in  many  forms  for  them.  They  are 
tired  of  being  hothouse  flowers,  of  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  going  to  musicales  or 


shopping  in  hot,  perfumed  carriages,  and 
of  playing  tennis  or  croquet  or  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock  with — their  cousins. 
The  *' cross-country-cotillion"  is  but  the 
carrying  out,  at  another  season  of  the 
year,   of  the  gradual  let  -  down  that  is 


Dressmakers  Racing  in  the  Paris  Velodrome. 
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being  effected  in  the  prim  life  of  Made- 
moiselle. 

Any  sunny  morning  that  the  early  riser 
in  Paris  walks  abroad,  he  is  likely  to  have 
his  promenade  agreeably  interrupted  at 
the  comer  of  the  avenue  by  a  ^^  course  d 
piedy^^  carried  on  upon  a  magnificent  scale. 
Now  it  is  ''les  petits  matelotSy^^  who,  with 
big  black  and  white  numbers  on  their 
backs,  are  striding  in  silent  energy  towards 
some  distant  point,  surrounded  by  de- 
votees of  Muscle.  Again,  one  of  the  big 
department  stores  has  given  its  employes 
a  day  off  and  offered  prizes  for  the  greatest 
endurance  in  a  walking  match;  or  the 
bank  clerks  are  off  on  a  similar  contest, 
sometimes  a  hundred,  sometimes  a  thou- 
sand strong.  Even  the  ''Societe  des  Mille 
Regrets  ^^  (the  theatrical  agents  who  have 
so  often  to  refuse  demands  for  free  passes, 
**with  a  thousand  sorrows"),  feel  they 
must  have  their  field-day  and  prove  that 
they  can  get  across  meadows  and  moun- 
tain as  well  as  hold  down  their  seats  in  the 
office,  back  in  smoky  Paris.  Soon  the 
servant  girls  and  the  demoiselles  du  UU- 
phone  will  refuse  to  work  on  a  given  day 
and  will  come  back  on  the  morrow  with  a 
medal  for  excellent  biceps  or  calves. 

It  is  said  that  all  this  is  but  a  revival  of 
what  all  the  French  race  once  before  pos- 
sessed  in   common,   of  what   made   the 


French  infantry  the  hardiest  and  most 
rapid  of  Europe.  Indeed,  hundreds  of  the 
French  privates  and  non-commissioned 
officers  are  shortly  to  congregate  from  all 
points  where  the  tricolor  waves,  for  just 
the  purpose  of  having  their  own  walking 
match.  This  project,  conceived  by  one 
of  the  most  active  of  the  French  papers, 
has  received  the  approbation  of  Prime 
Minister  Combes  himself,  who  has  given 
full  permission  for  conges  to  all  men  under 
arms  who  desire  to  compete.  The  com- 
plete preliminaries  of  this  interesting  con- 
test are  not  yet  arranged,  but  it  will  take 
place  over  a  course  of  about  a  hundred 
kilometres  some  time  during  the  coming 
summer. 

For  long  the  habit  has  been  to  remark 
that  the  French  are  not  a  people  of  athletic 
tastes,  and  that  what  advances  they  have 
made  along  the  lines  of  strenuous  outdoor 
exercise  has  been  largely  due  to  English 
influence.  This  is  true  only  with  regard 
to  certain  sports,  and  these  are  by  no  mean 
the  most  popular  in  France.  The  fact 
that  so  many  technical  terms  in  horse- 
racing,  polo,  foot-racing  and  even  auto- 
mobiling  are  taken  over  bodily  from  the 
English  vocabulary  means  nothing  at  all 
unless  that  it  has  become  a  fad,  more 
social  than  professional. 

On  the  day  of  the  Grand  Prix  or  French 


A  Cup  of  Coffee  before  the  Start. 
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Derby,  for  example,  vital  differences 
between  French  and  British  ideals  of  race- 
course management  are  very  obvious,  but 
it  is  the  sacred  fashion  to  talk  English,  if 
possible,  and  the  inexorable  rule  to  use  at 
least  Anglo-Saxon  sporting  terms.  One 
hears  odd  bits  of  conversation  around  the 
betting  booths  between  the  races. 

**  Quelle  superbe  stayer  que  Carmargon, 
mon  cher!" 

**Oui,  mais,  tu  sais,  I  favor  ze  ootsee- 
dare  (out-sider).*' 

Or  again,  two  visions  in  filmy  lace  sweep 
by:  **Apres  les  races  nous  irons  diner  au 
Racing  J  ma  chbre;  j'ai  gagn^  cinquante 
pounds.^' 

In  Paris  there  are  four  daily  sporting 
papers  which  confine  themselves  to  the 
daily  record  of  professional  and  amateur 
athletics  of  all  kinds.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  another  city  in  the  world  with  a 
similar  journalistic  evidence  of  interest 
in  sports.  These  papers  organize  from 
time  to  time  international  contests  in 
automobile,  bicycle  and  foot-racing,  in 
billiard-playing  and  boating,  in  wrestling 
and  the  savale — the  fantastic  style  of 
French  boxing  in  which  the  feet  are  often 
of  more  use  than  the  fist.  The  athletic 
news  of  all  the  world  from  cricket  matches 
in  Australia  to  the  *' Six-day  race"  in 


Madison  Square  Garden,  is  offered  to  the 
Parisian  enthusiast  with  his  morning  roll 
and  coffee.  In  the  Paris  omnibuses  and 
tramways,  in  the  railway  cars  and  the 
Seine  boats,  morning  and  evening,  one  is 
sure  to  see  more  copies  of  the  VilOj  the 
Auto,  the  Monde  Sportij,  or  the  Jockey 
in  the  hands  of  the  passengers  than  of  the 
ordinary  daily  papers  which,  nevertheless, 
have  their  sporting  experts  who  daily  fill 
a  certain  space  with  ample  accounts  of 
yesterday's  athletic  events. 

Modern  sociologists  and  political  powers 
that  be,  in  France,  take  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  this  gradually  growing  enthusiasm 
for  athletic  exercise  which  he  who  runs, 
must  read  among  the  French  nation. 
Their  delight  over  the  matter  is  due  to 
their  confidence  that  from  such  a  mani- 
festation must  result  a  new  and  stronger 
race  whose  natural  instincts  will  have  the 
result  of  correcting  any  physical  or  moral 
defect.  The  twentieth-century  French- 
man doesn't  give  a  fig  for  sociology,  or  as 
to  what  the  race  results  are  going  to  be. 
He  has  always  loved  the  fresh  air,  and  he 
now  has  manifold  sports  to  enjoy  in  it. 
The  question  of  increased  biceps,  bigger, 
healthier  lungs  and  increase  in  population, 
strikes  him,  if  he  thinks  about  it  at  all, 
as  rather  a  secondary  matter, 
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By  JAMES  STEPHEN  COMPTON 


THE  creek  winds  snake-like  through 
meadow  and  pasture  land,  now 
lisping  over  gravelly  bars,  now 
gliding  silently  into  deep  water.  Over 
its  waters  little  dragon  flies,  bright  in  pur- 
ple and  blue,  hang  poised  in  midair,  big 
ones  with  spotted  wings  dart  nervously 
about.  Here  at  the  pool,  where  the  creek 
makes  a  sudden  bend,  the  current  has 
partially  undermined  a  monster  elm;  its 
roots  reaching  down  into  the  quiet  flepths 
afford  the  best  of  hiding  places  for  fish, 
especially  for  that  prince  of  creek  fishes, 
the  gamy  red  eye. 

Years  of  study  and  care  have  not  caused 
the  boy,  sprawled  out  on  the  bank,  to  lose 
his  sense  of  kinship  to  the  life  about  him. 
Better  than  Darwin  or  Huxley  he  knows 
that  he  is  a  part  of  June.  With  the  in- 
fallible instinct  of  the  savage  he  pushes 
aside  the  trumpery  and  frills  of  an  effete 
civilization  and  gets  at  once  at  the  juice 
of  things.  Lisp  of  waters,  shimmer  of 
elm  leaves,  warm  breath  of  the  southwest 
speak  a  language  that  he  understands; 
they  wake  the  Unnamable  within  him. 
June  is  in  his  blood,  and  he  must  fish. 
What  matters  it  if  he  uses  an  iron-wood 
pole  instead  of  the  latest  steel  creation  in 
rods,  if  his  equipment  is  destitute  of  reel 
or  fly  or  leader.  It  is  enough  to  lie  on  the 
blue  grass  sod  and  watch  the  water  spiders 
as  they  skip  across  the  stream  to  stop 
where  the  surface  of  the  pool  is  broken  and 

"  Same  old  ripple  lips  away 
At  my  cork  and  saggin*  line." 

A  nibble — whose  tongue  or  pen  can 
describe  the  thrill  that  it  sends  along  the 
expectant  fisher's  nenes?  WTiat  un- 
certainty! What  mystery!  A  jerk  as 
insistent  as  the  nibble  is  suggestive,  the 
fish  must  be  a  big  one,  a  red-horse,  catfish, 
or  maybe  a  pickerel;  a  second  jerk  that 
carries  the  cork  under  and  out  of  sight — 
the  crisis  has  come;  up  goes  the  iron-wood ; 
the  line  grows  taut  as  the  guy  rope  of  a 
circus  tent  in  a  gale;  the  hooked  fish  shoots 
down  stream  in  his  vain  endeavors  to  get 
away.    It  is  contrary  to  the  unwritten 


code  for  the  fisherman  to  play  the  fish,  so 
up  he  comes  out  of  the  water  describing 
a  graceful  arc  as  he  flies  overhead  and 
drops  off  the  hook  into  the  tangled  grass. 
For  some  reason  the  h'ght  is  too  dim  to 
size  him  up  very  well,  but  the  sound  made 
as  he  drops  to  earth  is  disappointing.  We 
go  to  inspect  the  flopping  creature  and 
find — a  shiner.  There's  one  consolation 
anyway,  shiners  fried  crisp  in  com  meal 
or  cracker  crumbs  till  the  bones  melt  be- 
tween your  teeth,  are  ver>'  good  eating 
when  catfish  and  pickerel  can't  be  had; 
so  on  he  goes  to  splash  and  wriggle  on  the 
string  as  his  predecessors  in  all  times  have 
done. 

Fishing  for  bull  heads  at  night  was  also 
a  very  common  and  delightful  kind  of 
sport,  common  because  it  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  usual  routine  of  farm  work 
and,  therefore,  was  looked  upon  with  some 
degree  of  indulgence  by  the  stem  Pater, 
delightful  because  it  brought  one  face  to 
face  once  more  with  the  joys  of  the  hook 
and  line.  As  we  shoulder  our  poles  and 
saunter  down  the  narrow  lane,  the  cows 
eye  us  in  sleek  content,  curious  that  we 
should  thus  prolong  the  day's  labors. 

The  little  party  reaches  the  creek ;  hooks 
are  baited  with  gmbs,  the  favorite  bait 
for  bull  heads;  lines  drop  into  the  pool; 
we  find  comfortable  seats  and  wait.  Day- 
light shades  off  into  night;  a  bullfrog 
close  at  hand  but  invisible  in  the  dim, 
bellows  till  the  hills  resound;  night 
hawks  somersault  in  the  air  above  us. 
To-night  luck  favors  Pard,  for  he  catches 
the  first  fish.  A  second  is  hooked  and 
brought  out  of  the  water,  but  drops  off  the 
hook  and  flops  back  into  the  water  much 
to  his  disgust.  At  last  luck  comes  my 
way,  a  jerk  and  up  comes  a  wriggling, 
prickly  bull  head,  all  mouth  and  slime  and 
spines.  For  both  of  us  now,  for  half  an 
hour  the  good  work  goes  merrily  on;  then 
Pard  has  an  enforced  vacation;  a  greedy 
bull  head  has  swallowed  the  hook.  Swal- 
lowing the  hook  is  the  worst  crime  the 
bull  head  can  commit;  distasteful  and 
sometimes  painful  to  the  boy,  for  the 
spines  are  always  sharp,  is  thepperation 
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which  the  fish's  rash  action  has  made 
necessary.  In  the  whole  business  there 
is  one  bit  of  consolation — the  bull  head 
never  falls  into  the  same  error  again. 

A  fire  is  kindled;  in  its  light  hooks  are 
baited  and  we  continue  for  a  time  with 
renewed  zeal.  The  fish  lose  interest  in 
the  grubs.  The  drowsy  murmur  of  the 
creek  as  it  ripples  over  the  rapids  just 
below  our  pool  shuts  the  gates  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  here,  and  opens  those  of  a 
world  where  time  and  place  are  not,  the 
land  of  mystery  and  real  unreality,  where 
fish  never  stop  biting,  where  work  and 
chores  never  intrude  or  disturb.  I  wake 
up  with  a  start,  Pard  is  yelling  at  me  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  telHng  me  to  pull  up; 
there  is  a  big  one  on  my  hook.  With  an 
effort  I  drag  myself  out  of  the  land  of 
dreams  and  h'ft  out  another  wriggling, 
spiny  creature.  My  secret  is  a  secret  no 
longer,  so  I  propose  going  home,  and  half 
to  my  surprise  Pard  meets  me  half  way 
with,  **I  was  just  a  thinkin'  of  it." 

We  throw  the  poles  back  on  the  bank, 
remove  the  lines,  and  trudge  homeward 
under  the  starlit  summer  sky  proudly 
*' hefting"  our  string  of  fish  and  listening 
to  the  barking  of  dogs  up  among  the  hills. 

However,  not  all  of  the  old-time  fishing 
was  done  from  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
Many  a  ride  was  taken  in  a  dug-out  or  on 
a  raft  of  our  own  construction.  Once  I 
took  what  seemed  like  a  long  cruise  astride 
a  section  of  a  cedar  pile  which  some  bridge 
builders  had  cut  off  and  dropped  into  the 
river.  My  parents  were  not  enthusiastic 
about  the  voyage  and  I  was  given  the  hint 
in  all  confidence  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  repeat  the  trip.  The  tip  was  straight 
and  strong;  so  I  did  not  venture  again 
upon  my  cedar  craft. 

As  we  grew  older  we  attained  the  dignity 
and  responsibility  of  propelling  a  real 
skiff.  This  skiff  was  usually  a  broad, 
blunt-ended  affair  with  p)erpendicular 
sides,  a  vessel  whose  chief  recommenda- 
tion was  that  it  was  very  hard  to  upset. 
It  always  leaked  profusely;  but  this  was 
no  defect,  for  it  was  always  pleasant  to 
feel  the  cool  water  swishing  about  one's 
feet.  Sometimes  we  had  good  luck  with 
our  fishing;  but  whether  we  brought  home 
a  good  string  or  not  there  was  always  a 
deep  and  abiding  satisfaction  in  a  cruise. 

One  hot  afternoon  in  August  we  took 
the  skiff  and  paddled  up  the  old  Zumbro 


to  catch  a  mess  of  green  bass.  We 
reached  the  hole  where  good  luck  usually 
awaited;  but  on  this  particular  afternoon 
we  were  doomed  to  a  dismal  failure.  Not 
even  a  nibble  came  to  reward  us  even  in  a 
couple  of  hours  of  patient  waiting;  a 
few  crawfish  and  turtles  were  all  we  had 
to  show  for  our  efforts.  At  last  Sam 
threw  down  his  pole  and  said,  *'I'm  tired 
of  this  foolishness." 

I  was  as  tired  as  he,  and  so  suggested 
that  we  take  the  skiff  and  go  up  stream 
some  distance,  then  drift  down  to  the  land- 
ing in  time  for  supper.  A  couple  of 
vigorous  strokes  took  us  away  from  the 
pool;  now  for  some  distance  we  paddled 
hard,  hugging  the  shore  and  occasionally 
crossing  to  avoid  the  current.  On  the 
right  the  hills  came  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  on  the  left  a  half  mile  of  bottom  land 
intervened  between  the  stream  and  its 
companion  hills. 

A  mile  up  the  river  we  came  to  a  small 
island  covered  with  underbrush,  from 
which  a  few  tall  cotton  woods  projected. 
For  some  reason,  neither  of  us  had  ever 
rowed  so  far  up  stream  before;  hence  the 
island  was  as  new  to  us  as  Guanahani  to 
Columbus.  At  last  we  turned  our  prow 
inshore  and  landed.  The  skiff  was  drawn 
up  on  the  pebbly  beach  and  we  proceeded 
to  go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  A  frightened 
partridge  rose  and  loomed  away  to  the 
mainland,  a  rabbit  sat  on  his  haunches 
and  looked  at  us  in  wonder.  On  the 
southern  end  of  the  island  was  a  thicket 
of  wild  currants,  hanging  full  of  black 
musky  globes.  To  some  over-fastidious 
palates  the  flavor  of  the  black  currants 
is  disagreeable;  but  the  appetite  of  the 
young  male  of  the  genus  homo  can  be 
safely  trusted  to  dispose  of  any  wild  fruits 
that  come  its  way.  The  flavor  of  wild 
things  eaten  in  the  open  air  with  the 
stimulus  of  vigorous  exercise  to  quicken 
appetite  can  never  be  quite  equalled  by 
the  creations  of  any  cook,  no  matter  how 
proficient.     We  felt   the  sensations  : 

"  Jes  gorges  of  wild  plums 
Till  a  feller  'd  suck  his  thumbs 
Clean  up  to  his  eibows." 

Satisfied  at  last,  we  pulled  out  into  the 
current  and  floated  lazily  down  to  the 
landing,  feeling  that  after  all  the  afternoon 
had  not  been  a  failure. 
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Dick  .     mechanically  shot  a  .vay  al  ine,  alone  except  for 

the  faithful  tjaunt  hound.     ... 


Drawing  by  Philip  R.  Goodwin. 
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XXV 

THE  journey  extended  over  a  month. 
The  last  three  weeks  of  it  were 
starvation.  At  first  this  meant 
merely  discomfort  and  the  bearmg  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pain.  Later  it  became 
acute  suffering.  Later  still  it  developed 
into  a  necessity  for  proving  what  virtue 
resided  in  the  bottom  of  these  men^s  souls. 

Perforce  now  they  must  make  a  choice 
of  what  ideas  they  would  keep.  Some 
things  must  be  given  up,  just  as  some 
things  had  to  be  discarded  when  they  had 
lightened  the  sledge.  All  the  lesser  lum- 
ber had  long  since  gone.  Certain  bigger 
things  still  remained. 

They  held  grimly  to  the  idea  of  catching 
the  Indian.  Their  natural  love  of  life  held 
tenaciously  to  a  hope  of  return.  An 
equally  natural  hope  clung  to  the  ridicu- 
lous idea  that  the  impossible  might  hap- 
pen, that  the  needle  should  drop  from  the 
haystack,  that  the  caribou  might  spring 
into  their  view  from  the  emptiness  of 
space.  Now  it  seemed  that  they  must 
make  a  choice  between  the  first  two. 

"Dick,"  said  Bolton  solemnly,  *Sve\'e 
mighty  little  pemmican  left.  If  we  turn 
around  now,  it'll  just  about  get  us  back 
to  the  woods.  If  we  go  on  farther,  we'll 
have  to  run  into  more  food,  or  we'll  never 
get  out." 

"I  knew  it,"  replied  Dick. 

"Well?" 

Dick  looked  at  him  astonished.  "Well, 
what?"  he  inquired. 

"Shall  we  give  it  up?" 

"Give  it  w^/"  cried  the  young  man. 
"Of  course  not,  what  are  you  thinking 
of?" 

"There's  the  caribou,"  suggested  Sam 
doubtfully,  "or  m.aybe  Jingoss  has  more 


grub  than  he's  going  to  need.     It's  a  slim 
chance." 

They  still  further  reduced  the  ration  of 
pemmican.  The  malnutrition  began  to 
play  them  tricks.  It  dizzied  their  brains, 
swarmed  the  vastness  with  hordes  of  little 
dancing  black  specks  like  mosquitoes. 
In  the  morning  every  muscle  of  their 
bodies  was  stiffened  to  the  consistency  of 
rawhide,  and  the  movements  necessary 
to  loosen  the  fibres  became  an  agony 
hardly  to  be  endured.  Nothing  of  volun- 
tary consciousness  remained,  could  re- 
main, but  the  effort  of  lifting  the  feet, 
driving  the  dogs,  following  the  Trail;  but  - 
involuntary  consciousness  lent  them 
strange  hallucinations.  They  saw  figures 
moving  across  the  snow,  but  when  they 
steadied  their  vision,  nothing  was  there. 

They  began  to  stumble  over  nothing, 
occasionally  to  fall.  In  this  was  added 
effort,  but  more  particularly  added  annoy- 
ance. They  had  continually  to  watch 
their  footsteps.  The  walking  was  no 
longer  involuntary',  but  they  had  definitely 
to  think  of  each  movement  necessary  to 
the  step,  and  this  gave  them  a  further 
reason  for  preoccupation,  for  concentra- 
tion. Dick's  sullenness  returned,  more 
terrible  than  in  the  summer.  He  went 
forward  with  his  head  down,  refusing  to 
take  notice  of  anything.  He  walked: 
that  was  to  him  the  whole  of  existence. 

Once  reverting  analogously  to  his  griev- 
ance of  that  time,  he  mentioned  the  girl, 
saying  briefly  that  soon  they  must  all  die, 
and  it  was  better  that  she  die  now.  Per- 
haps her  share  of  the  pemmican  would 
bring  them  to  their  quarry.  The  idea  of 
return — not  abandoned,  but  persistently 
ignored — thrust  into  prominence  this  other 
— to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  man 
they  pursued,  to  die  grappled  with  him, 
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dragging  him  down  to  the  same  death  by 
which  these  three  perished.  But  Sam 
would  have  none  of  it,  and  Dick  easily 
dropped  the  subject,  relapsing  into  his 
grim  monomania  of  pursuit. 

In  Dick's  case  even  the  hope  of  coming 
to  grapples  was  fading.  He  somehow 
had  little  faith  in  his  enemy.  The  man 
was  too  intangible,  too  difficult  to  gage. 
Dick  had  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
Indian  since  the  pursuit  began.  The 
young  man  realized  perfectly  his  own  ex- 
haustion; but  he  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing whether  or  not  the  Indian  was  tiring. 
His  faith  waned,  though  his  determination 
did  not.  Unconsciously  he  substituted 
this  monomania  of  pursuit.  It  took  the 
place  of  the  faith  he  felt  slipping  from  him 
— the  faith  that  ever  he  would  see  the 
fatal  morgana  luring  him  out  into  the 
Silent  Places. 

Soon  it  became  necessary  to  kill  another 
dog.  Dick  with  a  remnant  of  his  old  feel- 
ing pleaded  for  the  life  of  Billy,  his  pet. 
Sam  would  not  entertain  for  a  moment 
the  destruction  of  the  hound.  There  re- 
mained only  Claire,  the  sledge  dog,  with 
her  pathetic  brown  eyes,  and  her  affection- 
ate ways  of  the  female  dog.  They  went 
to  kill  her,  and  discovered  her  in  the  act 
of  giving  birth  to  the  young  with  which 
she  had  long  been  heavy.  Near  at  hand 
crouched  Mack  and  Billy,  their  eyes  red 
with  famine,  their  jaws  a-slaver,  devouring 
the  puppies  as  fast  as  they  were  born. 
And  in  the  grim  and  dreadful  sight  Sam 
Bolton  seemed  at  last  to  glimpse  the  face 
of  his  terrible  antagonist. 

They  beat  back  the  dogs,  and  took  the 
remaining  puppies.  These  they  killed 
and  dressed.  Thus  Claire's  life  was 
bought  for  her  by  the  sacrifice  of  her 
progeny. 

But  even  that  was  a  temporary  respite. 
She  fell  in  her  turn,  and  was  devoured, 
to  the  last  scrap  of  her  hide.  Dick  again 
intervened  to  save  Billy,  but  failed.  Sam 
issued  his  orders  the  more  peremptorily 
as  he  felt  his  strength  waning,  and  realized 
the  necessity  of  economizing  every  ounce 
of  it,  even  to  that  required  in  the  arguing 
of  expedients.  Dick  yielded  with  slight 
resistance,  as  he  had  yielded  in  the  case 
of  the  girl.  All  matters  but  the  one  were 
rapidly  becoming  unimportant  to  him. 
That  concentration  of  his  forces  which 
represented  the  weapon  of  his  greatest 


utility  was  gradually  taking  place.  He 
was  becoming  an  engine  of  dogged  deter- 
mination, an  engine  whose  burden  the 
older  man  had  long  carried  on  his  shoul- 
ders, but  which  now  he  was  preparing  to 
launch  when  his  own  strength  should  be 
gone. 

At  last  there  was  left  but  the  one  dog. 
Mack,  the  hound,  with  the  wrinkled  face 
and  the  long  hanging  ears.  He  developed 
unexpected  endurance  and  an  entire  will- 
ingness, pulling  strongly  on  the  sledge, 
waiting  in  patience  for  his  scanty  meal, 
searching  the  faces  of  his  masters  with  his 
wise  brown  eyes,  dumbly  sympathetic  in  a 
trouble  whose  entirety  he  could  not  under- 
stand. 

The  two  men  took  turns  in  harnessing 
themselves  to  the  sledge  with  Mack.  The 
girl  followed  at  the  gee  pole. 

May-may-gwdn  showed  the  endurance 
of  a  man.  She  made  no  complaint. 
Always  she  followed,  and  followed  with 
her  mind  alert.  Where  Dick  shut  ob- 
stinately his  faculties  within  the  bare 
necessity  of  travel,  she  and  her  other  com- 
panion were  continually  aHve  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  expedient.  This  constituted 
an  additional  slight  but  constant  drain  on 
their  vital  forces. 

Starvation  gained  on  them.  Percepti- 
bly their  strength  was  waning.  Dick 
wanted  to  kill  the  other  dog.  His  argu- 
ment was  plausible.  The  toboggan  was 
now  very  light.  The  men  could  draw  it. 
They  would  have  the  dog  meat  to  recruit 
their  strength. 

Sam  shook  his  head.  Dick  insisted. 
He  even  threatened  force.  But  then  the 
woodsman  roused  his  old-time  spirit  and 
fairly  beat  the  young  man  into  submission 
by  the  vehemence  of  his  anger.  The 
effort  left  him  exhausted.  He  sank  back 
into  himself,  and  refused,  in  the  apathy  of 
weariness,  to  give  any  explanation. 

XXVI 

By  now  it  was  the  first  week  in  March. 
Theweather  began  to  assume  a  newaspect. 
During  the  winter  months  it  had  not 
snowed,  for  the  moisture  had  all  been 
squeezed  from  the  air,  leaving  it  crisp, 
brilliant,  sparkling.  Now  the  sim,  long 
hesitant,  at  last  began  to  swing  up  the  sky. 
Far  south  the  warmer  airs  of  spring  were 
awakening  the  Kansas  fields.     Here  in  the 
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barren  country  the  steel  sky  melted  to  a 
haze.  During  the  day,  when  the  sun  was 
up,  the  surface  of  the  snow  even  softened 
a  little,  and  a  very  perceptible  warmth 
allowed  them  to  rest,  their  parkas  thrown 
back,  without  discomfort. 

The  men  noticed  this,  and  knew  it  as 
the  precursor  of  the  spring  snow-fall. 
Dick  grew  desperately  uneasy,  desperately 
anxious  to  push  on,  to  catch  up  before  the 
complete  obliteration  of  the  trail,  when  his 
resources  would  perforce  run  out  for  lack 
of  an  object  to  which  to  apply  them.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  that  this  must  be  what 
the  Indian  had  anticipated,  the  reason  why 
he  had  dared  go  out  into  the  barren 
grounds,  and  to  his  present  helpless  lack 
of  a  further  expedient  the  defaulter's  con- 
fidence in  the  natural  sequence  seemed 
only  too  well  justified.  Sam  remained 
inscrutable. 

The  expected  happened  late  one  after- 
noon. All  day  the  haze  had  thickened, 
until  at  last,  without  definite  transition, 
it  had  become  a  cloud  covering  the  entire 
sky.  Then  it  had  snowed.  The  great 
clogging  flakes  sifted  down  gently,  zig- 
zagging through  the  air  like  so  many  pieces 
of  paper.  They  impacted  softly  against 
the  world,  standing  away  from  each  other 
and  from  the  surface  on  which  they 
alighted  by  the  full  stretch  of  their  crystal 
arms.  In  an  hour  three  inches  had  fallen. 
The  hollows  and  depressions  were  filling 
to  the  level:  the  Trail  was  growing  indis- 
tinct. 

Dick  watched  from  the  shelter  of  a 
growing  despair.  Never  had  he  felt  so 
helpless.  This  thing  was  so  simple,  yet  so 
effective ;  and  nothing  he  could  do  would 
nullify  its  results.  As  sometimes  in  a 
crisis  a  man  will  give  his  whole  attention 
to  a  trivial  thing,  so  Dick  fastened  his  gaze 
on  a  single  snow-shoe  track  on  the  edge 
of  a  covered  boulder.  By  it  he  gaged  the 
progress  of  the  storm.  When  at  last  even 
his  imagination  could  not  differentiate  it 
from  the  surface  on  either  side,  he  looked 
up.  The  visible  world  was  white  and 
smooth  and  level.  No  faintest  trace  of  the 
Trail  remained.  East,  west,  north,  south, 
lay  uniformity.  The  Indian  had  dis- 
appeared utterly  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  storm  lightened,  and  faint  streaks 
of  light  shot  through  the  clouds. 

"Well,  let's  be  moving,"  said  Sam. 


"Moving  where?"  demanded  Dick 
bitterly. 

But  the  old  man  led  forward  the  hound. 

"Remember  the  lake  where  we  lost  the 
track  of  that  Chippewa?"  he  inquired. 
"Well,  a  foot  of  light  snow  is  nothing. 
Mush  on.  Mack!" 

The  hound  sniffed  deep,  filling  his  nos- 
trils with  the  feather  snow,  which  promptly 
he  sneezed  out.  Then  he  swung  off  easily 
on  his  little  dog  trot,  never  at  fault,  never 
hesitant,  picking  up  the  turns  and  twist- 
ings  of  the  Indian's  newer  purpose  as 
siurely  as  a  mind  reader  the  concealed  pin. 

For  Jingoss  had  been  awaiting  eagerly 
this  fall  of  snow,  as  this  immediate  change 
of  direction  showed.  He  was  sure  that 
now  they  could  no  longer  follow  him.  It 
was  for  this  he  had  lured  them  farther  and 
farther  into  the  wilderness,  waiting  for  the 
great  enemy  of  them  all  to  cover  his  track, 
to  throw  across  his  vanishing  figure  her 
ultimate  denial  of  their  purposes.  At  once, 
convinced  of  his  safety,  he  turned  to  the 
west  and  southwest. 

At  just  what  moment  he  discovered  that 
he  was  still  followed  it  was  impossible  to 
determine.  But  very  shortly  a  certain 
indecision  could  be  read  in  the  signs  of  his 
journeying.  He  turned  to  the  south, 
changed  his  mind,  doubled  on  his  tracks 
like  a  rabbit,  finally,  his  purpose  decided, 
he  shot  away  on  the  direct  line  again  for 
the  frozen  reaches  of  desolation  in  the 
north. 

The  moment's  flicker  of  encouragement 
lighted  by  the  success  of  the  dog  fell  again 
to  blackness  as  the  three  faced  a  further 
incursion  into  the  land  of  starvation.  They 
had  allowed  themselves  for  a  moment  to 
believe  that  the  Indian  might  now  have 
reached  the  limit  of  his  intention,  that  now 
he  might  turn  toward  a  chance  at  least  of 
life.  But  this  showed  that  his  purpose,  or  ob- 
stinacy, or  madness,  remained  unchanged, 
and  this  newer  proof  of  the  fact  indicated 
that  it  possessed  a  depth  of  determination 
that  might  lead  to  any  extreme.  They 
had  to  readjust  themselves  to  the  idea. 
Perforce  they  had  to  extend  their  faith, 
had  to  believe  in  the  caribou  herds.  From 
every  little  rise  they  looked  abroad,  insist- 
ing on  a  childish  confidence  in  the  exist- 
ence of  game.  They  could  not  afford  to 
take  a  reasonable  view,  could  not  afford 
to  estimate  the  chances  against  their  en- , 
countering  in  all  that  vastness  of  space 
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the  single  pin-point  where  grazed  abun- 
dance. 

From  time  to  time,  thereafter,  the  snow 
fell.  On  the  mere  fact  of  their  persist- 
ence it  had  little  effect;  but  it  clogged  their 
snow-shoes,  it  wore  them  down.  A  twig 
tripped  them;  and  the  efiforts  of  all  three 
were  needed  to  aid  one  to  rise.  A  dozen 
steps  were  all  they  could  accomplish  with- 
out rest,  a  dozen  short  stumbUng  steps  that 
were  nevertheless  so  many  mile-posts  in 
the  progress  to  their  final  exhaustion. 
When  one  fell,  he  lay  huddled,  unable 
at  once  to  rally  his  vital  forces  to  attempt 
the  exertion  of  regaining  his  feet.  The 
day's  journey  was  pitifully  short,  pitifully 
inadequate  to  the  imperious  demands  of 
that  onward-leading  Trail,  and  yet  each 
day's  journey  lessened  the  always  des- 
perate chance  of  a  return  to  the  game 
country.  In  spite  of  that,  it  never  again 
crossed  their  minds  that  it  might  be  well 
to  abandon  the  task.  They  might  die, 
but  it  would  be  on  the  Trail,  and  the 
death  clutch  of  their  fingers  would  still 
be  extended  toward  the  north,  where 
dwelt  their  enemy,  and  into  whose  pro- 
tective arms  their  quarry  had  fled. 

As  his  strength  ebbed  Dick  Herron's 
energies  concentrated  more  and  more  to 
his  monomania  of  pursuit.  The  round 
full  curves  of  his  body  had  shrunken  to 
angles,  the  fresh  tints  of  his  skin  had 
turned  to  leather,  the  flesh  of  his  cheeks 
had  sunken,  his  teeth  showed  in  the  draw- 
ing back  of  his  lips.  All  these  signs  spoke 
of  exhaustion  and  of  ultimate  collapse. 
But  as  the  case  grew  more  desperate,  he 
seemed  to  discover  in  some  unsuspected 
quality  of  his  spirit,  or  perhaps  merely  of 
his  youth,  a  fitful  and  wonderful  power. 
He  collapsed  from  weakness,  to  be  sure; 
but  in  a  moment  his  iron  will,  apparently 
angered  to  incandescence,  got  him  to  his 
feet  and  on  his  way  with  an  excess  of 
energy.  He  helped  the  others.  He  urged 
the  dog.  And  then  slowly  the  fictitious 
vigor  ran  out.  The  light,  the  red  terrible 
glare  of  madness,  faded  from  his  eye,  it 
became  glazed  and  lifeless;  his  shoulders 
drooped;  his  head  hung;  he  fell. 

The  great  light,  the  dazzle,  the  glitter, 
the  incessant  movement  of  the  mirages, 
the  shining  of  the  mock  suns,  all  these 
created  an  impression  of  heat,  of  light,  of 
the  pleasantness  of  a  warmed  land.  Yet 
still  persisted,  only  modified  by  the  sun. 


the  cold  of  the  northern  winter.  And  this 
denial  of  appearance  suflSced  to  render 
imreal  all  the  round  globe,  so  that  at  any 
moment  the  eye  anticipated  its  crumbling 
like  a  dust  apple,  with  its  cold,  its  vastness, 
its  emptiness,  its  hunger,  its  indecently 
many  suns,  leaving  the  human  soul  in  the 
abysses  of  space.  The  North  threw  over 
them  the  power  of  her  spell,  so  that  to  them 
the  step  from  life  to  death  seemed  a  short, 
an  easy,  a  natural  one  to  take. 

Nevertheless  their  souls  made  struggle, 
as  did  their  bodies.  They  fought  down  the 
feeling  of  illusion  just  as  they  had  fought 
down  the  feelings  of  hunger,  of  weariness, 
and  of  cold.  Sam  fashioned  rough 
wooden  spectacles  with  tiny  transverse 
slits  through  which  to  look,  and  these  they 
assumed  against  the  snow  blindness.  They 
kept  a  sharp  watch  for  freezing.  Already 
their  faces  were  blackened  and  parched 
by  the  frost,  and  cracked  through  the 
thick  skin  down  to  the  raw.  Sam  had 
frozen  his  great  toe,  and  had  with  his 
knife  cut  to  the  bone  in  order  to  prevent 
mortification.  They  tried  to  talk  a  little 
in  order  to  combat  by  unison  of  spirit  the 
dreadful  influence  the  North  was  bringing 
to  bear.  They  gained  ten  feet  as  a  saint 
of  the  early  church  gained  his  soul  for 
paradise. 

Now  it  came  to  the  point  where  they 
could  no  longer  afford  to  eat  their  pem- 
mican.  They  boiled  it,  along  with  strips 
of  the  rawhide  dog  harness,  and  drank 
the  soup.  It  sufficed  not  at  all  to  appease 
the  pain  of  their  himger,  nor  appreciably 
did  it  give  them  strength,  but  somehow 
it  fed  the  vital  spark.  They  endured  fear- 
ful cramps.  So  far  had  their  faculties  lost 
vigor  that  only  by  a  distinct  effort  of  the 
will  could  they  focus  their  eyes  to  the 
examination  of  any  object. 

Their  obsessions  of  mind  were  now  two. 
They  followed  the  Trail;  they  looked  for 
the  caribou  herds.  After  a  time  the  im- 
probability became  tenuous.  They  actu- 
ally expected  the  impossible,  felt  de- 
frauded at  not  obtaining  it,  cried  out 
weakly  against  their  ill  fortune  in  not 
encountering  the  herd  that  was  probably 
two  thousand  miles  away.  In  its  with- 
holding the  North  seemed  to  play  unfairly. 
She  denied  them  the  chances  of  the  game. 

And  the  Trail !  Not  the  freezing  nor  the 
starvation  nor  the  illusion  were  so  potent 
in  the  deeper  discouragement  of  the  spirit| 
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as  that.  Always  it  led  on.  They  could 
see  it,  they  could  see  its  direction;  that  was 
all.  Tireless  it  ran  on  and  on  and  on.  For 
all  they  knew  the  Indian,  hearty  and  con- 
fident in  his  wilderness  strength,  might  be 
watching  them  at  every  moment,  laughing 
at  the  feeble  thirfy  feet  their  pain  brought 
them,  gliding  on  swiftly  in  an  hour  farther 
than  they  could  travel  in  a  day.  This 
possibility  persisted  until,  in  their  minds, 
it  became  the  fact.  They  endowed  their 
enemy  with  all  they  themselves  lacked, 
with  strength,  with  swiftness,  with  the  sus- 
tenance of  life.  Yet  never  for  a  moment 
did  it  occur  to  them  to  abandon  the  pur- 
suit. 

Sam  was  growing  uncertain  in  his 
movements;  Dick  was  plainly  going  mad. 
The  girl  followed;  that  was  all  one  could 
say,  for  whatever  sufifering  she  proved  was 
hidden  beneath  race  stolidity,  and  more 
nobly  beneath  a  great  devotion. 

And  then  late  one  afternoon  they  came 
to  a  bloody  spot  on  the  snow.  Here 
Jingoss  had  killed.  Here  he  had  found 
what  had  been  denied  them,  what  they 
needed  so  sorely.  The  North  was  on  his 
side.  He  now  had  meat  in  plenty,  and 
meat  meant  strength,  and  strength  meant 
swiftness,  and  swiftness  meant  the  safety 
of  this  world  for  him  and  the  certainty  of 
the  next  for  them.  The  tenuous  hope  that 
had  persisted  through  all  the  psychological 
pressure  the  North  had  brought  to  bear, 
the  hope  that  they  had  not  even  acknowl- 
edged to  themselves,  the  hope  based 
merely  on  the  circumstance  that  they  did 
not  knoWf  was  routed  by  this  one  fact. 
Now  they  could  no  longer  shelter  behind 
the  flimsy  screen  of  an  ignorance  of  their 
enemy's  condition.  They  knew.  The  most 
profoimd  discouragement  descended  on 
them. 

But  even  yet  they  did  not  yield  to  the 
great  antagonist.  The  strength  of  meat 
lacked  them:  the  strength  of  despair  re- 
mained. A  rapid  dash  might  bring  them 
to  grapples.  And  somewhere  in  the 
depths  of  their  indomitable  spirits,  some- 
where in  the  line  of  their  hardy  Anglo- 
Saxon  descent,  they  knew  they  would  find 
the  necessary  vitality. 

Stars  glittered  Hke  sparks  on  polished 
steel.  On  the  northwest  wind  swooped 
the  chill  of  the  winter's  end,  and  in  that 
chill  was  the  breath  of  the  North.  Sam 
Bolton,  crushed  by  the  weight  of  a  great 


exhaustion,  recognized  the  familiar  men- 
ace, and  raised  his  head,  gazing  long  from 
glazed  eyes  out  into  the  Silent  Places. 
"Not  yet!"  he  said  aloud. 


XX  vn 

But  the  next  morning  he  was  unable  to 
rise.  The  last  drop  of  his  vitality  had  run 
out.  At  length  the  connection  between  his 
will  and  his  body  had  been  severed,  so  that 
the  latter  was  no  longer  under  his  com- 
mand. After  the  first  moment  he  knew 
well  enough  what  this  meant,  knew  that 
here  he  must  die,  h^re  he  must  lie  crushed 
finally  under  the  sheer  weight  of  his  an- 
tagonist. It  was  as  though  she,  the  great 
North,  had  heard  his  defiant  words  the 
night  before,  and  thus  proved  to  him  their 
emptiness. 

And  yet  the  last  reserves  of  the  old 
man's  purpose  were  not  yet  destroyed. 
Here  he  must  remain,  it  is  true,  but  still  he 
possessed  next  his  hand  the  human  weap- 
on he  had  carried  so  far  and  so  painfully 
by  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity  and  the 
genius  of  his  long  experience.  He  had 
staggered  under  its  burden  as  far  as  he 
could ;  now  was  the  moment  for  launching 
it.    He  called  the  young  man  to  him. 

**I  cannot  go  on,"  said  he  in  gasps; 
*' leave  the  sledge.  Take  the  dog.  Do 
not  lose  him.  Travel  fast.  You  must 
get  him  by  to-morrow  night.  Sleep  some 
to-night.     Travel  fast." 

Dick  nodded.  He  understood.  Al- 
ready the  scarlet  hate,  the  dogged  mad 
glare  of  a  set  purpose  was  glazing  his 
vision.  It  was  the  sprint  at  the  end  of  the 
race.     He  need  no  longer  save  himself. 

He  took  a  single  blanket  and  the  little 
shreds  of  dog  meat  that  remained.  Some 
of  the  pemmican,  a  mere  scrap,  he  left 
with  Sam.     Mack  he  held  in  leaih. 

"I  will  live  five  days,"  went  on  Sam, 
"perhaps  six.  I  will  try  to  hve.  If  you 
should  come  back  in  that  time — with  meat 
— the  caribou — you  understand."  His 
voice  trailed  away,  unwilling  to  mock  the 
face  of  probability  with  such  a  chance. 

Dick  nodded  again.  He  had  nothing 
to  say.  He  wrung  the  old  man's  hand 
and  turned  away. 

Mack  thrust  his  nose  forward.  They 
started. 

Sam,  left  alone,  rolled  himself  again  in 
his  thick  coverings  under  the  snow,  which    t 
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would  protect  him  from  the  night  cold. 
There  he  would  lie  absolutely  motionless, 
hoarding  the  drops  of  his  life.  From  time 
to  time,  at  long  intervals,  he  would  taste 
the  pemmican.  And,  characteristically 
enough,  his  regret,  his  sorrow,  was,  not 
that  he  must  be  left  to  perish,  not  even 
that  he  must  acknowledge  himself  beaten, 
but  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  chance  for 
this  last  desperate  dash  before  death 
stooped. 

When  Dick  stepped  out  on  the  trail, 
May-may-gwin  followed.  After  a  mo- 
ment he  took  cognizance  of  the  crunch  of 
her  snow-shoes  behind  him.  He  turned 
and  curtly  ordered  her  back.  She  per- 
sisted. Again  he  turned,  his  face  nervous 
with  all  the  strength  he  had  summoned 
for  the  final  effort,  shouting  at  her  hoarsely, 
laying  on  her  the  anger  of  his  command. 
She  seemed  not  to  hear  him.  He  raised 
his  fist  and  beat  her,  hitting  her  again  and 
again,  finally  reaching  her  face.  She 
went  down  silently,  without  even  a  moan. 
But  when  he  stared  back  again  after  the 
next  dozen  steps,  she  had  risen  and  was 
still  tottering  on  along  the  Trail. 

He  threw  his  hands  up  with  a  gesture 
of  abandonment.  Then  without  a  word, 
grini  and  terrible,  he  put  his  head  down 
and  started. 

He  never  looked  back.  Madness  held 
him.  Finesse,  saving,  the  crafty  utilizing 
of  small  advantages  had  had  their  day. 
It  was  the  moment  for  brute  strength. 
All  day  he  swung  on  in  a  swirl  of  snow, 
tireless.  The  landscape  swam  about  him, 
the  white  glare  searched  out  the  inmost 
painful  recesses  of  his  brain.  He  knew 
enough  to  keep  his  eyes  shut  most  of  the 
time,  trusting  to  Mack.  At  noon  he  di- 
vided accurately  the  entire  food  supply 
with  the  animal.  At  night  he  fasted. 
The  two,  man  and  dog,  slept  huddled 
close  together  for  the  sake  of  the  warmth. 
At  midnight  the  girl  crept  in  broken  and 
exhausted. 

The  next  day  Dick  was  as  wonderful. 
A  man  strong  in  meat  could  not  have 
traveled  so.  The  light  snow  whirled 
behind  him  in  a  cloud.  The  wind  of  his 
going  strained  the  capote  from  his  ema- 
ciated face.  So,  in  the  natiu*e  of  the  man, 
he  would  go  until  ^e  end.  Then  he 
would  give  out  all  at  once,  would  fall  from 
full  life  to  complete  dissolution  of  forces. 
Behind   him,   pitifully   remote,    pitifully 


bent,  struggling  futilely,  obsessed  by  a 
mania  as  strong  as  that  of  these  madmen 
who  persisted  even  beyond  the  end  of  all 
things,  was  the  figure  of  the  girl.  She 
could  not  stand  upright,  she  could  not 
breathe,  yet  she  too  followed  the  Trail, 
that  dread  symbol  of  so  many  hopes  and 
ideals  and  despairs.  Dick  did  not  notice 
her,  did  not  remember  her  existence,  any 
more  than  he  remembered  the  existence 
of  Sam  Bolton,  of  trees,  of  streams,  of 
summer  and  warm  winds,  of  the  world, 
of  the  devil,  of  God,  of  himself. 

All  about  him  the  landscape  swayed  like 
mist;  the  suns  danced  indecent  revel; 
specks  and  blotches,  the  beginning  of 
snow-blindness,  swam  grotesquely,  pro- 
jected into  a  world  less  real  than  they. 
Living  things  moved  everywhere.  Ordi- 
narily the  man  paid  no  attention  to  them, 
knowing  them  for  what  they  were;  but 
once,  warned  by  some  deep  and  subtle 
instinct,  he  made  the  effort  to  dear  his 
vision  and  saw  a  fox.  By  another  miracle 
he  killed  it.  The  carcass  he  divided  with 
his  dog.     He  gave  none  of  it  to  the  girl. 

By  evening  of  the  second  day  he  had 
not  yet  overtaken  his  quarr>'.  But  the 
trail  was  evidently  fresher,  and  the  fox's 
meat  gave  him  another  chance.  He 
slept,  as  before,  with  Mack  the  hound; 
and,  as  before,  May-may-gwin  crept  in 
hours  later  to  fall  exhausted. 

And  over  the  three  figiures,  lying  as  dead, 
the  North  whirred  in  the  wind,  waiting  to 
stoop,  triumphing,  glorying  that  she  had 
brought  the  boasts  of  men  to  nothing. 

xxvm 

The  next  morning  was  the  third  day. 
There  was  delay  in  getting  started.  All 
Dick  had  to  do  was  to  roll  his  blanket. 
He  whirled  on,  still  with  his  im()etuous 
fictitious  vigor  unimpaired.  The  girl 
staggered  after  him  ten  feet,  then  pitched 
forward.  He  turned  uncertainly.  She 
reached  out  to  touch  him.  Her  eyes  said 
a  farewell.    It  was  the  end. 

Dick  stood  a  moment,  his  eyes  vague. 
Then  mechanically  he  put  his  head  down, 
mechanically  he  looked  for  the  Trail, 
mechanically  he  shot  away  alone,  alone 
except  for  the  faithful  gaunt  hound,  the 
only  thing  that  remained  to  him  out  of  a 
whole  world  of  living  beings. 

To  his  fevered  vision  the  Trail  was  be- 
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coining  fresher.  Every  step  he  took  gave 
hun  the  impression  of  so  much  gained, 
as  though  the  man  he  was  in  pursuit  of 
was  standing  still  waiting  to  be  taken. 
For  the  first  time  in  months  the  conviction 
of  absolute  success  took  possession  of  him. 
His  sight  cleared,  his  heart  beat  strong, 
his  whole  being  quivered  with  vigor. 
The  illusion  of  the  North  faded  away  like 
a  mist.  The  world  was  a  flat  plain  of 
snow,  with  here  and  there  a  stunted  spruce, 
knee-high,  protruding  above  it,  and  with 
here  and  there  an  inequality  of  hidden 
boulders  and  rounded  knoUs.  Far  off 
was  the  horizon,  partially  hidden  in  the 
normal  snow  fog  of  this  time  of  year.  All 
objects  were  stationary,  solid,  permanent. 
Even  the  mock  suns  were  only  what  was 
to  be  expected  in  so  high  a  latitude.  Dick 
was  conscious  of  arguing  these  things  to 
himself  with  extraordinary  accuracy  of 
logic.  He  proved  a  glow  of  happiness  in 
the  clarity  of  his  brain,  in  the  ease  of  his 
body,  in  the  certainty  of  his  success.  The 
candle  flared  clear  before  its  expiration. 
For  some  moments  he  enjoyed  this  feel- 
ing of  well-being;  then  a  disturbing  element 
insinuated  itself.  At  first  it  was  merely 
an  uneasiness,  which  he  could  not  place, 
a  vague  and  nebulous  irritation,  a  single 
crumpled  rose  leaf.  Then  it  grew  to  the 
proportions  of  a  menace  which  banked  his 
horizon  with  thunder,  though  the  sun  still 
shone  overhead.  Finally  it  became  a 
terror,  clutching  him  at  the  throat.  He 
seemed  to  feel  the  need  of  identifying  it. 
By  an  effort  he  recognized  it  as  a  lack. 
Something  was  missing  without  which 
there  was  for  him  no  success,  no  happiness, 
no  well-being,  no  strength,  no  existence. 
That  something  he  must  find.  In  the 
search  his  soul  descended  again  to  the 
regions  of  dread,  the  regions  of  phantas- 


magoria. The  earth  heaved  and  rocked 
and  swam  in  a  sea  of  cold  and  glaring 
light.  Strange  creatures,  momentarily 
changing  shape  and  size,  glided  mon- 
strous across  the  middle  distance.  The 
mock  suns  danced  in  the  heavens. 

Twice  he  stopped  short  and  listened. 
In  his  brain  this  lack  was  defining  itself 
as  the  lack  of  a  sound.  It  was  something 
he  had  always  been  used  to.  Now  it  had 
been  taken  away.  The  world  was  silent 
in  its  deprivation,  and  the  silence  stifled 
him.  It  had  been  something  so  usual 
that  he  had  never  noticed  it;  its  absence 
called  it  to  his  attention  for  the  first  time. 
So  far  in  the  circle  his  mind  ran;  then 
swung  back.  He  beat  his  forehead. 
Great  as  were  the  sufferings  of  his  body, 
they  were  as  nothing  compared  with 
these  unreal  torturings  of  his  maddened 
brain. 

For  the  third  time  he  stopped,  his  head 
sidewise  in  the  attitude  of  listening.  At 
once  easily,  without  effort,  he  knew.  All 
these  months  behind  him  had  sounded  the 
crunch  of  snow-shoes.  All  these  months 
about  him,  wrapping  him  so  softly  that  he 
had  never  been  conscious  of  it,  had  been 
the  worship  of  a  great  devotion.  Now 
they  were  taken  away,  he  missed  them. 
His  spirit,  great  to  withstand  the  hard- 
ships of.the  body,  strong  to  deny  itself,  so 
that  even  at  the  last  he  had  resisted  the 
temptation  of  hunger  and  divided  with 
his  dog,  in  its  weakened  condition  could 
not  stand  the  exposure  to  the  loneliness, 
to  the  barren  winds  of  a  peopleless  world. 

A  long  minute  he  stood,  listening,  de- 
manding against  all  reason  to  hear  the 
crunch,  crunch,  crunch  that  should  tell 
him  he  was  not  alone.  Then,  without  a 
glance  at  the  Trail  he  had  followed  so 
long,  he  turned  back. 


i^To  be  concluded^ 
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HOME  BY  ICE  AND  BY  SWIMMING  FROM 

MT.  McKINLEY 


By  ROBERT  DUNN 


WINTER  ice  now  rimmed  the 
slews.  We  had  one  sack  of 
beans  and  one  of  flour.  Civil- 
ization, as  we  had  come  from  the  Pacific, 
was  forty-eight  days  distant.  All  the 
horses  were  lost — ^having  slipped  our  dear 
clothes-mending  Hiram  before  he  followed 
us  up  McKinley;  and  all  the  meat  had 
rotted.  Twelve  days  rafting  down  Peters 
stream  would  have  brought  Tanana  River 
and  a  Yukon  trading  post;  but  northeast- 
ward stretched  miles  on  miles,  white  with 
the  ten-thousand-foot  alps  and  the  flat 
avenues  of  the  world's  most  enormous  in- 
land glaciers,  ramifying,  like  the  tentacles 
of  an  octopus,  throughout  the  vastest 
North  American  range. 

South  from  this  undiscovered  land, 
bleak  and  shrivelled  under  the  hoar 
breath  of  autumn — so  a  Government 
report  we  read  between  chapters  of  our 
one  and  only  "Tom  Sawyer,"  said  with 
familiar  triteness — it  was  "extremely 
doubtful "  if  any  pass  led  across  the  range 
to  Sushitna  River,  flowing  to  the  Pacific. 
That  settled  it.  We  would  find  that  pass. 
We  would  take  all  chances,  for  the  sake  of 
them  as  Miller,  Fred  and  I  saw  it;  because 
finally  defeated  on  McKinley  we  must 
propitiate  Science  by  some  sure-enough 
exploration,  so  the  Doctor  held,  and 
Hiram  believed,  in  order  to  reach  the  south 
side  of  McKinley  and  to  try  another 
ascent  on  two  teaspoonfulls  of  tea,  in 
blizzards  and  zero  weather.  His  "hol- 
lers" were  still  in  order,  and  our  flashes 
of  heroism  on  the  sheer  n€w€  had  burned 
out  and  left  us  frail  with  the  human  pas- 
sions of  hitting  the  long,  long  trail  behind 
a  packtrain — more  a  test  for  manhood  (if 
you  do  any  work)  than  cutting  steps  on  a 
sheer  slope. 

For  two  days,  life  was  a  horse-himt. 
Down  the  river,  only  old  tracks  in  the 
sparce  spruces,  not  to  be  told  from  cari- 
bou's; on  the  back  trail,  no  lead  across  the 
creek  five  miles  away.  Hunting  alone, 
I  had  the  vague,  Munchausen-like  dreams 
roused  by  the  tundra  when  the  buck  brush 


is  scarlet  and  cranberries  are  ripe;  hunting 
with  Fred  and  Miller  (after  losing  Hiram), 
eating  frozen  blueberries  which  upset  our 
stomachs,  dull  from  the  drop  in  altitude, 
while  eager  ravens  swooped  with  a  silken 
death-rustle  overhead.  I  heard  the  few 
last  chapters  in  their  life-stories  which  gave 
the  final  key  to  the  real  men  the  two  were. 

At  last  we  found  seven  horses.  Septem- 
ber third  Fred  and  I  came  on  the  tracks 
of  five  more.  We  couldn't  get  the  beasts 
and  make  camp  that  night,  perhaps  not  on 
the  next.  "Seven's  a  lucky  number," 
said  Fred.  And  the  Doctor  agreed  to 
start  home  with  seven. 


September  3.  .  .  .  Doc  says  to  cast 
away  all  extras  for  to-morrow's  start,  but  I 
notice  Hiram  is  holding  on  to  His  stray 
patches,  bits  of  leather,  tooth-brush,  and  the 

?flass  thing  he  snuffs  goo  into  his  nose  from 
or  catarrh.  Miller  and  I  found  his  light 
blue  college  flag  which  he  boasted  in  N. 
Y.  he'd  wave  from  the  top  of  McKinley, 
and  we — wiped  the  dishes  with  it.  .  .  . 
We've  just  finished  a  mess  of  cranberries 
stewed  in  moose  grease.  We  gave  Hiram 
a  taste,  which  so  tickled  his  palate,  he 
dashed  off  to  get  a  private  mess,  blindly' 
picking  the  handiest  red  berry — ^the  poison 
bitter  kind  that  grows  on  a  bush.  .  .  . 
A  bully  big  gray  wolf  haunted  the  opposite 
river  bank  while  I  was  shaving  to-day.  I 
lay  flat  in  the  brush  where  we've  thrown 
the  bad  meat;  I  heard  a  g^reat  rattle  of 
stones  at  my  head  and  looked  up;  but  Mr. 
Wolf  and  a  hind  quarter  of  caribou  were  ' 
gone.    .    .    .    Took  a  bath  in  the  river. 

September  6.  .  .  .  It's  all  an  undis- 
covered  country,  virgin  to  whitemen's  eyes 
— ^this  cold  bare  moss,  these  cloudy  glaciers. 
And  yet,  "I  have  been  here  before,  but 
when  or  how  I  cannot  tell — I  know  that 
keen,  sweet  smell — "  That's  wrong,  but 
how  does  it  go,  and  what  is  it  from?  .  .  . 
I've  done  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing.- 
I'm  unimpressed,  jaded. 

Now  Doc  travels  with  his  wooden  com- 
pass in  his  pocket,  the  Abeny  level  tied  on 
the  Light  Gray  (the  new  lead  horse,  poor 
beast,  loaded  to  the  ground  with  the  junk 
boxes),  and  he  "works  out  our  position" 
each  night  with  a  pencil  and  a  straw.  We've 
lugged  pounds  of  instruments  which  haven't 
been  used  at  all,  and  now  we're  lugging 
them  home.  "  There's  a  good  chance  to 
use   your   theodolite,"   said    Miljer   to-day, 
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pointing  to  an  angle  of  Muldrow.  Doc  only 
smiled,  as  often  before  at  that  remark. 
Sometimes  as  we  plug  along  I  feel,  from 
what  Tve  seen  here  and  elsewhere,  not 
much  Will  be  done  in  Northern  explora- 
tion till  it  gets  in  the  hands  of  some  one 
Napoleonic,  brutal  perhaps,  but  with  a  com- 
pelling ego  and  an  imagination;  away  from 
the  boui^eois  and  cranks.  .  .  . 
Reaching  camp  at  night  I  say, 

"  There  was  a  man  in  our  town  and  he  was 

wondrous  wise. 
He   jumped    into   a    bramble   bush    and 

scratched  out  both  his  eyes; 
But  when  he  saw  his  eyes  were  out,  with 

all  his  might  and  main 
He     jumped     into     another     bush     and 

scratched  them  in  again." 

Hiram  laughs  and  repeats  it,  but  he 
doesn't  see  the  point;  that  McKinley  is 
Doc's  first  bramble  bush,  and  the  pass  is  to 
be  the  other — I  hope. 

It  was  wonderful  how  spry  the  horses 
kept  on  almost  no  feed  at  all.  "Pretty 
poor  pickin'  but  she's  the  same  every- 
wheres,"  said  Fred.  Every  minute  or 
so,  the  beasts  started  back-trailing  on 
the  run,  and  we  headed  them  off,  down 
where  the  winter  sunlight  lay  on  mightier 
dark  peaks  in  the  north,  and  the  smell  of 
snow  filled  the  air.  Ptarmigan  were 
flocking  in  bands  of  himdreds  in  the  bare 
willows,  and  we  were  watching  Hiram 
chase  sheep  on  a  near  mountain — the 
animated  snowballs  stringing  out  in  a 
flying  wedge  as  they  saw  him — when  the 
Doctor  broached  a  scheme  for  keeping 
tab  on  the  horses  all  night.  He  cut  five 
willow  twigs,  and  we  drew  lots.  Fred 
was  to  watch  from  nine  to  eleven;  Doc., 
eleven  to  one;  Hiram,  one  to  three,  I, 
three  to  five;  Miller,  5  to  seven,  while 
cooking  breakfast. 

September  9.  .  .  .  Fred  watched  O.  K., 
but  the  talk  at  changing  shifts,  and  at  last 
a  long  confab  of  Doc  and  Hiram,  kept  me 
awake.  I  was  listening  te  the  ptarmigan 
swooping  from  place  to  place  even  at  night, 
with  a  noise  like  a  thrasher  in  full  blast, 
when  the  blind  kid  came  to  me  for  the 
Zeiss  glasses,  useless  on  a  dull  day, — and 
now  scudding  cloud  hid  the  moon.  "The 
horses  have  disappeared,"  he  said.  *'  Doc- 
tor-r-r  wants  me  to  go  downstream  to  look." 
I  said  a  few  loud  things.  So,  the  author 
of  this  fussy  scheme  was  the  very  one  to 
lose  the  beasts  on  his  own  watch. 

I  went  to  the  fire.  Doc  appeared.  "  Why, 
I  went  out  to  make  sure  they  were  there 
every  little  while,"  he  said.    "Three  times 


I  headed  them  off.  Then  I  watched  from 
the  fire  for  fifteen  minutes.  They  kept  so 
still  I  was  sure  it  was  they,  but  when  I  went 
over,  it  was  only  a  willow  bush ! "  Only  a 
willow  bush  I  could  have — but  I  didn't. 
Now  he  went  to  bed,  telling  his  orderly  to 
hunt.  Hiram  was  only  too  eager,  so  he 
could  sleep  at  daylight  when  we  hunted — 
trust  the  sly  race — and  expected  me  to  sit 
and  wait  by  the  fire.  Hunting  in  the  dark 
was  useless,  so  I  cooled  my  wrath  in  my 
blankets. 

After  enough  sleep,  Doc  thought  he  ought 
to  go  hunting,  and  was  up  with  me  at  diay- 
light.  Fred  and  Miller  sensibly  lay  like 
logs.  Doc  went  downstream,  I  vainly  up; 
then  down  after  him.  He  appeared  on  a 
rise  near  a  small  creek  crossed  yesterday, 
shouting  something— he  hadn't  the  horses, 
so  I  didn't  care  what.  I  reached  the  creek 
alone.  Tracks  crossed  it  scattering  up  the 
hill,  lost  in  the  moss.  I  followed,  'way  over 
to  the  big  stream  crossed  yesterday  morn- 
ing—the logical  hard  thing;  walked  a  mile 
up  and  down  its  bed,  searching  the  flats  be- 
yond; no  tracks,  only  sixty-eight  sheep  in 
three  bands  eating  the  sunlight  off  a  moun- 
tain. Returning,  there  was  Fred  driving  the 
beasts  up  our  stream.  At  camp  he  and 
Miller  were  pretty  mad.  Doc  had  been  to 
the  creek,  but  hadn't  seen  any  tracks.  "  Rub 
his  nose  in  'em,  an'  he  couldn't  see,"  said 
Fred,  who  had  followed  there,  too,  but  in- 
stead of  backtrailing,  swung  along  the  hill- 
top. "I  found  'em  on  a  scratch  shot,"  he 
said. 

"Back   here,"   said    Miller,   "Doc   didn't 

seem  to  give  a  whether  he  had  his 

horses  or  not.  He  just  said,  'Tell  Dunn 
and  Printz  when  they  find  the  horses  to 
bring  the  outfit  up  the  glacier  to  the 
pass.'"  "Pass?  What  pass?"  sneered 
Fred.  "Why,  with  horses  like  that  lost, 
nothing  but  frozen  grass  anywheres,  we 
ought  t'ave  expected  to  be  here  a  week 
huntin'.  But  no,  I  see  with  only  a  week's  • 
grub,  and  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, he  jest  starts  up  onto  the  ice  with  his 
orderly,  Hiram.    Hell!" 


We  considered  waiting  here  for  the 
pathfinders,  but  felt  more  charitable  after 
eating,  and  packed  up,  leaving  behind  for 
spite  only  Hiram's  caribou  skin. 

Then  for  the  last  time  we  drove  horses 
up  a  long  hoof-gruelling  moraine,  out  upon 
clean  ice.  Ahead,  the  dazzling  avenue 
veered  to  the  east  past  a  pyramidal  white 
peak,  whose  near  angle  lowered,  meeting 
the  glacier's  left  wall  in  a  tiny  nick.  A 
serac  rose  ahead;  clouds  scudded  up  from 
the  north;  we  bungled  on  for  an  hour  in  a 
snowstorm,  till  the  Doctor  and  Hiram 
loomed  atop  the  icefall,  giants  through 
mirage.  Once  more  came  the  old  game 
of  quadrilling  upward  amopg  snow- 
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choked  crevasses  in  a  blizzard,  each  tied 
to  a  horse  for  safety;  twice  the  Dark  Gray 
and  the  P.  R.  caved  through  and  were 
roped  out;  once  Fred  went  down  just 
where  I  had  stood. 

Save  poor  dumb  beasts  from  such  a 
descent  again!  Even  in  Alaska  horses 
were  never  so  tortured.  One  by  one  we 
led  them,  switch-backed  them,  stoned 
them,  hauled  them,  shouted  ourselves 
hoarse  at  them,  till  the  thin  snow  on  the 
cruel  talus  was  a  Jacob's  ladder  of  blood. 
No  glacier  filled  the  gorge.  Shipping 
their  packs  they  fell,  bracing  themselves. 
At  one  drop,  the  P.  R.  lost  his  head, 
dashed  up  and  down  a  shelf,  his  pack 
under  his  stomach;  then  his  dripping  legs 
balked  half  an  hoiu*,  till  I  thought  his 
bones  must  stay  there.  Ten  mud-holes 
on  the  tundra  would  not  have  roused  such 
terror. 

Yet  in  two  hours  we  came  down  three 
thousand  feet,  to  the  first  bite  of  unfrozen 
grass  for  a  fortnight,  to  forget-me-nots 
and  hare-bells  in  bloom,  and  a  snow-bank 
shrivelling  under  a  clump  of  willows  just 
putting  out  still-bom  leaves.  "There 
was  a  man  in  our  town,"  we  said  that 
night,  but  I  made  it  "willow,"  instead  of 
bramble  bush,  honor  be  to  Doc.  We 
were  safe  on  the  south  side  of  the  range, 
where  winter  had  hardly  ventured. 

We  didn't  reach  the  coast  in  two  days 
from  here,  as  the  Doctor  had  dreamed 
aloud  we  should;  and  rare  excitement  was 
ahead.  Southward  we  crossed  the  west 
foothills  of  the  Chulitna  valley,  tributary 
to  the  Sushitna,  turning  into  the  canyon 
of  a  big  stream  flowing  west  from  the 
range's  unknown  heart,  just  where  it 
veered  south.  This  the  main  Chulitna, 
all  maps  to  the  contrary,  and  spite  of  the 
confusing  tributaries  met  later.  And  we 
travelled  down  that  canyon  for  days, 
swimming  the  swelling  channel  often  ten 
times  an  hour,  each  perched  behind  a 
loaded  horse. 

Most  packers  will  tell  you  it's  impossible 
to  ride  a  swimming  packed  horse.  Cer- 
tainly if  once  one  tiu-ns  turtle  under  you 
he  can't  right  himself.  You  must  ship 
off  then,  escaping  the  splashy  play  of  his 
heels,  if  you  can.  Unless  he's  washed 
ashore  on  a  bar,  he  drown  and  the  pack's 
lost.  Again  and  again  we  just  escaped; 
the  beast  stood  upright  circling  down 
stream,  treading  water,  ready  to  topple 


over,  till  the  current  eased,  or  a  hoof  struck 
a  boulder  safely.  We  began  to  value  life; 
each  kneeling  on  a  haimch  like  a  circus- 
rider,  wigging  an  ear,  banging  a  neck, 
blinding  an  eye  with  your  hand,  as  the 
shivering,  overloaded  beast  snorted  in  the 
icy  mudwater,  forty,  fifty  times  a  day,  and 
your  eyes  played  about  on  the  racing 
shore  Une,  and  the  whirlpool  sneaking 
toward  you. 

September  14.  .  .  .  The  sugar  sack  is 
squashed  flat  and  syropy.  The  beans  are 
swollen  and  sprouting  in  the  sack.  The  last 
baking-powder  tin  had  only  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  a  brown  liquid,  which  faintly  in- 
spired the  last  reflector  full  of  bread.  You 
couldn't  even  bite  it  after  soaking,  and  it's 
filled  with  chunks  of  green  mildew,  like 
currant  cake.  No  tea  at  all.  I've  kicked  the 
reflector  off  into  the  brush  without  obse- 
quies. The  meat's  dumped  out  in  the  sand 
in  the  rain — at  a  safe  distance  from  camp 
— as  each  chunk  is  deeply  shaved  before  its 
edible.  Kerosene,  mildew,  horse  sores  and 
a  week's  soaking  make  blankets  that  would 
please  Paul  Verlaine.     .    .    . 

I'm  in  the  tent,  which  smells  like  a  stable. 
The  bushes  about  the  fire  groan  under  wet 
and  rotten  socks,  pants,  and  coats.  The 
rain  falls  in  great  gobs  from  the  yellow 
cottonwoods.  The  starved  horses  are  crash- 
ing about  in  the  brush.  I  can  see  four  silent, 
sullen  figures,  hand  behind  backs,  backs  to 
the  fire.  Hiram  has  been  hollering  once 
more  about  throwing  away  chances  to  climb 
McKinley  by  leaving  the  horses.  He's 
either  crazy,  or — kindly  kept  quiet.  Now 
he's  talking  about  the  specific  gravity  of 
Cottonwood;  Miller  about  how  unwieldy  a 
raft  of  it  would  be;  Fred  how  it's  sure  death 
to  swim  behind  a  packhorse  more  than 
thirty  feet.  No  sound  but  the  patter  of 
rain,  the  roar  of  this  rock-walled  river, 
flowing  only  God  knows  where.    .    .    . 

We  built  a  raft.  Next  day  the  river- 
bed shook  with  the  fall  of  eighty-foot 
cottonwoods.  Doc.  was  so  nifty  at 
skidding  the  logs  to  the  river,  I  said, 
"You  must  have  worked  in  a  lumber  yard 
once."  "I  really  don't  know  that  I  have," 
he  answered  seriously.  By  night,  each 
having  appointed  himself  a  Herreshoff 
and  notched,  laid,  and  tied  the  logs  with 
cinch  rope,  the  good  raft  Mary  Ann — 
name  accepted  in  the  face  of  Miller's 
''Reliance''  and  Hiram's  ''Discovery'' 
— rocked  in  the  whirlpool  ways.  Doc  and 
Hiram  were  to  swim  half  the  outfit  on  the 
horses  a  day  longer;  but  next  morning 
after  everyone  had  danced  on  her,  Mary 
was  given  a  black-eye;  not  buoyant  enough 
to  carry  one  hundred  poimds,  they  saidJp 
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Yet  suddenly  Fred  and  Miller  unlashed 
her  and  swung  away  free  from  the  sheer 
wall.  We  packed  liie  horses  to  keep  on 
swimming.  Hiram  on  the  roam  was 
carried  to  the  edge  of  the  pool,  holding  on; 
the  Whiteface  turned  with  me  in  mid- 
stream and  headed  for  it.  I  batted  his 
head  straight;  no  use;  then,  ready  to  slide 
off  at  the  ragged  water,  yanked  his  ears 
from  the  roots,  so  he  turned,  grounded, 
and  that  tight  squeak  was  over.  Another 
longer  swim,  and  a  large  stream  came  in 
from  the  west  where  the  rafters  were  wait- 
ing. Even  the  Doctor  admitted  it  was 
impossible  to  take  horses  further. 

Two  days  camp,  and  we  had  two  rafts 
of  dry  spruce,  ready  for  the  mysterious 
glacier,  whose  very  existence  we  began  to 
doubt — and  the  sea.  But  had  we  rafted 
before,  we  should  have  been  days  ahead. 

September  17.  .  .  .  Now  all  the  salt 
is  gone.  After  yesterday's  swim,  only  a 
little  brine  slopped  in  the  can.  We've  be- 
gun on  the  last  white  beans,  which  taste 
slimy  with  no  salt,  and  we  all  shy  from  the 
meat.  Doc  says  salt  is  only  a  habit,  un- 
necessary for  health  or  digestion.  "  From 
the  way  he  talked,  I  believed  he  wanted  to 
get  rid  o*  all  our  salt,"  said  Fred,  who  suf- 
fers without  it.  The  pea  soup  is  in  a  state 
of  slime.  Hiram  cooked  some  mildewed 
evaporated  onions  for  supper — great.  Our 
backs  ache  from  skidding  logs.    .    .    . 

The  second  raft  is  the  Ethel  May,  named 
for  a  friend  of  Miller's  in  Seattle,  of  whom 
"perhaps  the  less  said  the  better,"  as  Bret 
Harte  observes.  .  .  .  We're  wondering 
how  ugly  the  squaws  are  at  Sushitna  Sta- 
tion, the  trading-post  near  the  river's  mouth, 
and  Printz  dreams  of  Climax  Plug  there, 
"  In  great  thick  chunks."    .    .    , 

The  cottonwoods  along  the  bars  are  saf- 
fron and  orange,  above  on  the  tundra  the 
brush  is  dizzy  scarlet,  in  the  swales  the  six- 
foot  grass  is  mashed  and  brown;  only  the 
lean,  somber  spruce,  changeless  all  the  year, 
puts  balance  and  order  into  Nature,  deliri- 
ous with  coming  death.  There  are  no  mos- 
quitoes, now  no  rain;  warm,  sunny  days, 
icy  nights;  the  haunting  sub-bass  of  the 
dwindling  glacier  streams,  chanting  cease- 
lessly that  Being  is  without  end  or  purpose. 
It's  the  North  I  love.    .    .    . 

We  launched  our  loaded  rafts.  For 
two  days,  we  had  seen  no  horses.  We  did 
not  find  and  shoot  them  now.  We  just 
forgot  them,  in  a  guilty  conspiracy  of 
silence.  They  are  dead.  As  the  snow 
deepened,  they  did  not  "rustle"  the  dead 
grass;  weakening,  the  wolves  killed  them. 
I  could  not  stand  by  and  see  a  horse  that 


has  served  and  suffered  for  you  dumbly, 
on  such  a  grind  in  such  a  land,  shot  in 
warm  blood.  It  would  be  too  much  like 
murder;  better  to  kill  some  humans.  And 
I  hold  this  allowable  human  selfishness. 
We  measure  others*  suffering  in  terms  of 
our  own,  and  if  we're  far  away  at  the 
momentary  wrench  of  dying,  effectively 
there's  none.  At  least  this  cowardice  is 
the  custom,  and  such  sophistry  the  per- 
quisite, of  Alaskans;  though  in  civilization 
you  will  condemn  it. 

Soaked  to  the  skin  had  we  been  for  ten 
days,  yet  now  for  a  week  we  all  but  lived 
waist-deep  in  the  icy  Chulitna  at  the  most 
thrilling  sport  I  know — rafting  down  the 
snaky  canyons  of  an  unmapped  glacier 
river.  Fred  and  I  with  Mary  Ann  //., 
the  others  on  Ethel,  we  rasped  and  hauled 
them  over  the  shallows  of  our  tributary, 
and  reached  out  between  the  canyon  waUs 
to  be  shot  silently  from  cliff  to  cliff  on  the 
boiling  ciurent,  to  sheer  off  twirhng  out  of 
an  eddy  from  pike  poles  januned  over- 
head. Now  where  forks  entered,  and  the 
water  split  over  shallow  bars,  we  choose 
the  wrong  channel,  which  petered  out  till 
we  bumped  and  groimded,  dashing  over- 
board to  ease  her  on  the  run  across 
challows,  or  to  tug  half  an  hour  to  make 
an  inch  at  each  shove;  then  to  go  in  to 
our  necks  when  she  leaped  free  and  we 
scrambled  on.  Boulders  rose  in  mid- 
channel  through  white  ruffs  of  water, 
where  you  might  or  might  not  stick  for  a 
perpendicular  minute.  Sudden  granite- 
made  gateways  quite  filled  by  the  channel 
and  weird,  one-tree  islands;  now  the  cliffs 
narrowed  and  we  rocked  down  tunnel- 
like places,  cool  with  dripping  ledges, 
which  seemed  to  make  a  heart-sick 
barrier,  till  at  the  crucial  moment  they 
sUpped  in  twain  to  speed  us  irresistibly 
around  a  pinnacle,  toward  cataract  or 
rapid,  we  would  guess.  .  .  .  "Re- 
member, Doctor-r-r,  you're  the  captain," 
we'd  hear  Hiram  say;  and  Miller  in  such 
places  would  prophecy  "falls,"  wanting 
to  halt  and  to  explore  ahead. 

Alternately  we  outran  each  other,  and 
having  one  cook  outfit,  the  head  raft  must 
stop  and  wait.  Landing  a  battleship  is 
child's  play  to  landing  a  raft  on  a  glacier 
river,  which  is  something  like  hoop-riding 
at  a  circus.  You  pick  an  eddy  ahead, 
and  chances  are  it's  a  worse  riffle;  but  you 
must  land  some  where,  somehow.    Onelp 
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man's  ready  with  the  stem  line,  one  with 
bow-line.  One  jumps  and  makes  for 
shore,  dragged  along  as  he  hauls  in  and 
eases  the  craft  for  the  other,  who  now  leaps 
for  a  haul  in  unison.  And  if  youVe 
missed  the  eddy,  or  the  current  is  too 
swift,  no  rope  or  drift  pole  will  hold  her; 
or  if  they  will,  the  stream  may  turn  her 
turtle. 

Mary  Ann  II.  scraped  through  her 
underlashings  on  the  eighteenth,  and  we 
camped  early  to  repair.  Just  before,  I 
had  jabbed  a  pike-pole  into  a  cUff  and  hit 
ice-bedded  gravel.  We  had  almost  given 
up  the  great  Chulitna  glacier  as  a  myth. 
Two  hours  rafting  next  day,  and  the  river 
spread  in  a  hunc&ed  threads  over  a  vast 
flat;  and  there  at  its  northwest  comer, 
having  receded  in  the  last  few  hundred 
years  from  the  gravel  bank  of  the  day 
before,  debouched  what  might  have  been 
a  tongue  of  the  Gobi  Desert. 

With  two  days'  pemmican,  the  Doctor, 
Hiram  and  I  headed  to  explore  this 
glacier.  Next  dawn  found  us  above  its 
pot-hole,  where  the  tiny  cottonwoods 
shrivelled  out  on  its  five-mile  breadth  of 
talus.  Sheer  cones  towered  fifty,  a  him- 
dred  feet  overhead,  and  we  floundered 
mid-high  on  their  sliding  sides.  Rock- 
falls  trickled  ceaselessly  into  the  opal-blue 
water  of  cup-shaped  abysses,  violating  the 
dead  silence  of  such  chaos  as  I  had  never 
seen.  By  noon  we  reached  a  gully  in  the 
glacier's  south  wall,  willow  bushes  half 
withered,  half  in  bud,  blue-bells  in  bloom, 
and  a  last  winter's  snowbank.  Straight 
up  a  mountain  around  which  the  brown 
ice  avenue  veered  south,  we  climbed  to  be 
checked  by  a  mff  of  slate  at  six  thousand 
feet.  The  greatest  of  inland  glaciers 
spread  below.  Flat  and  black,  yet  un- 
streaked  with  ice  for  many,  many  miles, 
this  imperial  avenue  sent  out  here  one 
scythe-shaped  arm,  there  another,  coiling 
in  forty  sheer  miles  to  the  golden  snow 
clouds  veiling  McKinley;  there,  where 
never  human  eye  or  living  organism  had 
rested,  spread  out  into  white,  starfish  arms. 

September  21.  .  .  .  Slept  at  the  snow- 
bank. .  .  .  Struggling  home  among  the 
cones,  Doc  and  Hiram  talked  of  mutual 
arctic  companions ;  the  virtues  of  this  man, 
the  failing  of  that.  I  began  to  wonder  what 
these  persons  were  really  like.  I  felt  for 
the  unfortunates.  "Don't  you  think,"  I 
asked,  "  that  the  leader  who  rouses  personal 
devotion  and  enthusiasm  in  his  men,  though 


he  be  sometimes  unfair  and  his  temper 
quick,  would  reach  the  Pole  before  the  easy- 
going, forbearing,  colorless  sort  ?  "  *'  Dunn, 
your  sort  of  leader  would  have  to  be  an 
angel,  too,"  said  the  Doctor.  Well,  then, 
only  an  angel  will  reach  the  Pole — and 
climb  McKinley.    .    .    . 

Robins  still  hopped  in  the  cottonwoods 
near  camp.  Fred  and  Miller  had  whittled 
paddles.  Fred  had  shaved  off  his  hobo 
beard.  We  pushed  off.  The  river  went  to 
the  devil  in  channels.  Sometimes  the  two 
rafts  were  abreast,  three  miles  apart.  Fred 
and  I  waited  an  hour  on  an  island  lately 
cut  in  two  by  the  river ;  at  last  we  gave  the 
Ethel  up  for  wrecked  (and  we  had  the  one 
ax  for  building  another.  We  kept  on,  chan- 
nel divided  into  channel,  till  we  hit  two  logs 
bridging  ours,  and  nearly  swamped.  Chop- 
ping through  was  like  sitting  on  a  tree- 
branch  while  cutting  it  off — had  to  be,  so  we 
could  drop  on  Mary  when  the  water  at  last 
took  her.  At  dark  we  slid  out  on  a  wide  cur- 
rent, veering  east.  Behind,  rose  McKinley 
and  Foraker — unearthly,  all  under  a  sky  of 
lacquered  gold.  "  Look,  look,"  I  cried,  "  it's 
another  glacier,"  and  there  another  Gobi 
desert  did  burst  the  confines  of  the  range. 

We  heard  voices  ahead  on  a  bar,  voices 
of  the  others;  and  landed.  Their  channels 
had  dwindled,  too.  "  We  thought  we'd  have 
to  take  Ethel  apart,  log  by  log,  and  portage," 
said  Miller;  and  it  appeared  Hiram  had 
hurdled  one  log,  which  swept  Doc  over- 
board.   .    .    . 

September  22.  .  .  .  Another  canyon. 
"Tent!"  cried  Hiram.  "A  stove-pipe!" 
"  Siwash  dogs !  "  We  whistled  and  shouted. 
Two  men  in  blue  shirts  and  rubber  boots 
were  walking  up  the  shore,  one  very  light- 
haired — Swede,  of  course — one  sallow,  with 
the  prospector's  bulging  eyes.  We  landed. 
They  approached  in  silence.  We  waited  for 
them  to  speak.  "Which  way  did  you 
come?  "  said  the  dark  man.  "  By  the  Talu- 
shalitna?"  We  told  them— all.  "Them 
Indians  at  the  Station'll  go  crazy  when 
they  see  you,"  they  said.  "  You're  a  hard- 
lookin'  lot  with  them  red  handkerchiefs 
tyin'  up  yer  hair."  We  went  to  their  tent, 
filled  with  the  familiar  sour  dough  smell; 
and  their  real  sour  dough  bread  we  ate. 
They'd  been  digging  flour  gold  here  since 
August.  They  gave  us  salt  and  tobacco ;  we 
gave  them  rotten  meat.  ...  "Sec  me 
spit  on  the  rocks,"  giggled  Fred.  "  I  chew  it 
tags  an'  all.  It'll  take  a  h— 1  of  a  lot  till  I 
catch  up."  .  .  .  They  didn't  ask  if  we'd 
reached  the  top  of  McKinley.  They  only 
said,  "  Yes,  we  heard  of  your  outfit  at 
Tyonek."  .  .  .  We  ran  the  canyon,  and 
here,  right  above  the  Chulitna-Sushitna 
forks,  it's  very  cold  on  the  bleak  sand.  .  .  . 

It  was  now  but  one  hundred  miles  to 
Sushitna  Station,  thence  thirty  to  Cook 
Inlet.  Just  above  the  forks,  the  Chulitna 
channel  had  lately  ripped  through  an 
archipelago.  We  dodged  Mary  Ann 
among  shreds  of  jungle  quivering  in  the 
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white  water,  slapped  her  against  logs  till 
she  tipped  and  the  unsafe  angle  freed  us. 
We  jumped  around  like  maniacs,  giving 
orders,  changing  them,  cursing  each  other 
after  each  escape.  But  we  had  luck, 
Etkd  didn't.  Where  we  landed  to  wait, 
Hiram  came  kiting  down  the  bar  for  the 
axe.  Back  half  a  mile,  Ethel  was  hung 
up  slanting  on  a  willow  snag,  the  water 
washing  over  one  of  the  junk  boxes;  the 
Doctor  and  Miller  nursing  their  dry  feet 
on  her  upturned  edge.  Fred  jumped  in 
and  hacked  them  out,  and  soon  we  swung 
out  upon  the  broad  even  channel  of  the 
main  Sushitna,  and  the  luxury  of  northern 
travel. 

September  23.  .  .  .  We're  sitting  on 
the  tent  which  covers  all  the  stuff,  raised  on 
two  logs  in  the  middle  of  the  raft.  Now 
and  then  we  wonder  which  channel  to  take 
between  the  large  islands,  and  -the  river 
chooses  for  us.  Fred  is  staining  the  water 
with  tobacco  juide,  I'm  smoking  Chrest 
Hanson's  pipe.  We  swing  sk)wly,  round  and 
round,  as  air-bubbles  hiss  up  from  the  gray- 
green  water.  "  See  the  view  change  with- 
out you  movin',"  says  Fred,  and  between 
our  dozes,  "  Beautiful,  beautiful,  beautiful !  " 
McKinley  and  Foraker  rise  domed  and 
dazzling  white,  higher,  even  higher,  it 
seems,  over  these  limitless  lowlands  of 
clean  blue  shadows  in  the  deeps  of  the 
saffron  cottonwoods,  over  the  lazy  snuffle 
of  a  ripple,  the  soft  stroke  of  a  paddle,  the 
warm  sunlight  of  Indian  summer.  .  .  . 
I  wonder,  shall  I  ever  return  to  such  a  land, 
to  such  happiness?    .    .    . 

We'd  made  bets  on  when  the  station 
should  loom  up  below  the  long  eddy 
remembered  by  Doc  and  Miller;  for  just 
there  the  Yentna  River  they  had  poled 
up  in  June  left  our  stream.  We  travelled 
all  the  twenty-fifth  standing  on  our  loads, 
shading  eager  eyes.  Toward  four  o'clock 
we  made  out  a  ruined  cabin,  dories  ranked 
along  shore  under  a  steep  bank,  then 
weathered  cabins  in  the  rank  dead  grass — 
spires  of  blue  smoke,  the  whine  of  dogs 
and  savage  shouts.     We  pulled  in  toward 


a  tall  old  man  strolling  along  shore  with 
four  white  dogs.  We  asked  the  news  of 
the  world.  He  knew  of  nothing  since 
August  tenth. 

**But  yer  know  the  pope's  dead  o' 
course,"  he  drawled,  "and  them  cardinals 
held  a  sort  o'  political  convention,  where 
Cardinal  Gibbons  he  acted  as  a  sort  o' 
boss,  and  they  chose  another.  And 
Roosevelt,  he's  agreed  to  complain  to  the 
Czar  o'  Rooshia  about  them  massacred 
Jews,  and  someone's  killed  that  Queen 
Dragon  of  Servia,  and  jumped  her  claim 
to  the  throne,  an'  Rooshia's  g6in'  to  fight 
the  Japs.  .  .  .  There  ain't  much 
happened  this  summer! " 

Whole-souled,  /  bearded  dreamers  of 
gold  now  filled  the  vacant  cabins  about 
the  station.  In  Arizona,  Oregon,  Luzon, 
Alaska,  each  had  staked  his  all  more  than 
once,  and  lost,  always  lost.  But  the 
Eldorado  was  now  at  hand,  in  the  Sushitna 
valley,  this  was  the  place.  They  might 
sled  their  grub  up  river  in  March,  but  to 
what  point  was  undecided.  There  was 
plenty  of  time.  They  handled  my  rocks, 
tracing  slow,  wise  fingers  across  oiu*  maps. 
Chmbing  McKinley  did  not  interest  them. 
In  the  dark  about  the  campfire,  the  man 
from  Luzon  cursed  that  country.  It 
appeared  he  could  not  grow  oats  there, 
and  the  natives  were  so  thick  and  starved, 
they  searched  the  moimtains  at  night  with 
candles  for  lizards  to  eat,  till  the  hills 
seemed  covered  with  fireflies.  Silently 
we  looked  up  at  Mt.  Sushitna,  rising  clean 
and  lone  over  the  glossy  river,  over  the 
unknown  wilderness  bright  with  some 
low  aurora. 

And  Jack,  whom  we  had  sent  back  sick 
with  scurvy?  We  had  not  mentioned 
him  for  two  months.  Yes,  some  such 
man,  out  of  grub,  with  stories  of  many 
wrecks,  had  reached  here  on  a  raft  in  mid- 
August.  He  had  taken  our  boat  to 
Tyonek.     That  was  annoying. 


LADY  APRIL  AND  THE  RAG  DOLL 

By  ZONA  GALE 

DRAWINGS   BY   HENRY  MCCARTBR 


HEPATICAS  and  anemones  were 
drifted  on  the  side  of  the  little  hill 
as  if  they  were  blown  there  by  the 
first  spring  winds.  Lady  April  was  in  the 
fields,  stepping  so  delicately  that  no  one 
knew,  until  surprises  of  silver  green  grass 
close  to  the  water  and  a  quick  little  note 
that  one  could  not  be  sure  one  heard  gave 
news  of  her.  Only  the  scent — that  odor 
of  faint  petals  and  early  wind  and  sweet 
blown  hair  was  everywhere,  teaching  the 
bare  trees  and  hedges  their  old  lesson  of 
new  loves. 

It  was  not  yet  nine  o'clock  when  Jessica 
reached  the  west  field,  and  the  foot  of  the 
hill  where  the  blossoms  were.  She  was 
stepping  as  delicately  as  April  herself,  her 
skirts  gathered  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  basket.  A  certain  broad  flat  stone 
was  poised  near  the  hill,  and  round  it  the 
flowers  grew  thickly,  as  if  tossed  up  by 
the  waves  of  grass.  There  Jessica  set 
her  basket,  and  took  out  its  contents; 
and  thereafter  every  little  wind  that 
wandered  across  the  field  had  new  odors 
and  new  secrets  when  it  had  passed  the 
stone. 

In  the  basket  were  a  cloth  and  one 


napkin,  silvery  white.  There  was  a  little 
radiant  apparatus,  half  silver  and  half 
flame,  for  boiling  the  water  for  tea;  there 
were  golden  breads  sticks,  and  cold  chicken 
and  honey  of  course — whoever  ate  out  of 
doors  without  honey? — and  there  was  a 
plate  of  pale  yellow  plums.  And  over 
all  these  things  Jessica  was  bending,  her 
pretty  hands  at  delicate  offices  among 
them,  when  Lorimer  reached  the  stile 
and  stood  watching  her. 

"No,''  he  said  to  himself,  "it  isn't 
possible.  It  looks  wonderful,  but  it  isn't 
possible." 

"If  only,"  added  Lorimer  to  himself 
idly,"  a  woman  could  preserve  to  herself  all 
the  charm  that  distance  and  the  im- 
possibility of  approaching  her  always  lend 
to  her." 

Lorimer  had  to  cross  the  field  or  else 

skirt  a  marsh.    And  his  one  coveted  day 

in  the  early  fields  was  not  to  be  spoiled, 

he  decided,  by  any  such  circular  tactics 

as  delicacy  demanded.    Accordingly  he 

swung  over  the  stile  and  kept  straight 

down  the  field,  on  a  course  that  took  him 

within  a  few  feet  of  the  little  hill  and  the 

broad  flat  stone.  C^ r^r^n\r> 
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"Ye  gods,  she  has  a  book  too,"  he  noted 
when  he  was  a  few  steps  on  his  way. 
**  Think  of  sitting  in  the  midst  of  this  early 
asphodel  and  eating  ham  sandwiches  and 
reading  somebody's  bad  verse! " 

It  was  not  Lorimer's  principle  to  shatter 
his  illusions;  neither  was  it  his  principle 
to  scan  each  illusion  closely  to  see  how 
wide  it  was  of  the  truth.  It  was  rather 
his  custom  to  discover  what  claim  any 
illusion  had  to  be  retained  as  an  illusion. 
He  always  hoped  that  it  had  such  claim. 
He  always  welcomed  any  legitimate  cause 
for  believing  a  beautiful  thing  rather  than 
an  ugly  one,  but  he  could  not  do  without 
the  excuse.  He  could  be  in  love  with  a 
woman  for  three  charms,  and  at  the  same 
time  countenance  three  great  faults  in  her, 
but  he  could  not  christen  the  faults  charms 
and  worship  her  for  all  six.  So  it  was  not 
that  Lorimer  looked  for  the  ill  things  that 
he  prophesied  of  that  meadow  breakfast; 
it  was  simply  that  he  feared  them  and 
dared  not  hope  for  the  best.  Many 
apparent  cynics  are  only  trying  wistfully 
to  prepare  their  very  tender  hearts  for 
disappointment.  There  is  always  a  hope 
back  of  the  blackest  prophecy,  and  in 
deference  to  that  hope,  Lorimer  could  not 
conscientiously  have  crossed  the  field 
without  making  sure  that  his  worst  fears 
were  warranted.  Therefore,  when  he 
was  at  the  point  in  his  course  nearest  the 
flat  stone,  he  looked  up;  and  so  skillfully 
was  his  glance  contrived  that  it  swept  over 
first  the  book,  then  the  board,  and  then 
Jessica's  face. 

Jessica  had  seen  him  coming,  and  she 
could  not,  without  affectation,  have 
ignored  his  passing  even  if  that  had 
occurred  to  her.  She  glanced  up  and 
saw  Lorimer's  clear-cut  face  and  his  well- 
knit,  hunting-clad  figure,  and  she  glanced 
down.  For  there  was  nothing  in  his 
appearance  to  suggest  what  he  would  do.. 
What  he  did  was  to  catch  off  his  cap  with 
boyish  eagerness,  his  eyes  on  the  book 
that  was  open  on  the  cloth. 

** Forgive  me,"  he  cried.  "Isn't  that 
Pierre  Ronsard?  I  was  sure  of  it!  Fancy 
reading  Pierre  Ronsard  and  eating  honey 
in  the  open  air!" 

'  Jessica  smiled  with  quick  pleasure.  To 
the  lover  of  an  exquisite  thing  but  rarely 
read,  there  is  no  resisting  the  appeal  of  one 
who  is  also  its  friend. 

"How  wonderful  for  you  to  know  the 


book  so  well,"  she  said.     "But  honey — 
honey  is  common  enough!" 

"But  not  eaten  like  that,"  said  Lorimer. 
"May — may  I  stay  for  a  moment?"  he 
added  almost  shyly.  "I've  breakfasted 
two  hours  ago." 

The  early  sun  shone  joyously  across  the 
wet  silver  meadow,  and  the  warmth  of  it 
and  the  coolness  of  it,  and  the  light  and  the 
shadow,  and  the  mere  air  were  all  so 
marvelous  that  Jessica  joined  hands  with 
them  and  danced  in  their  very  mood. 

"I  was  expecting  you,"  she  said  gravely 
to  Lorimer.  "Didn't  you  know  that  if 
you  breakfast  alone  out-of-doors  in  the 
early  spring,  wonderful  things  always 
happen  to  you?    That's  why  I  came." 

He  laughed  boyishly  and  threw  his 
fishing  rods  and  his  field  glasses  beside 
him. 

"I've  breakfasted  out-of-doors  a  thou- 
sand times,"  he  said,  "and  nothing  won- 
derful has  ever  happened  to  me  be- 
fore." 

"This  time,"  said  Jessica,  "something 
shall.  You  shall  eat  honey  on  the  bread 
plate  and  use  the  honey  spoon." 

He  watched  her  delightedly  while  she 
arranged  the  plate.  When  it  was  ready 
she  broke  two  slender-stemmed  hepaticas 
and  laid  them  upon  it. 

"Thank  you,  Lady  April,"  he  said 
gravely,  "for  I  see  now  that  you  are  Lady 
April  herself." 

"Ah,  Prince  Spring!"  she  chided  him, 
"I  knew  you  at  once.  But  I  was  afraid 
you  were  not  going  to  recognize  me.  Tell 
me  about  May." 

Lorimer  leaned  against  a  littie  silver 
birch,  and  broke  his  bread  and  ate  his 
honey  in  vast  content. 

"Until  this  morning,"  he  said  dehber- 
ately,  "I  expected  very  little  of  May. 
Now,  quite  suddenly,  I  can't  help  hoping 
that  May  will  be  very  nice." 

"Because  she  will  find  April  gone?" 
asked  Jessica  demurely. 

"*  For  April  makes  the  very  sweet  o' 
May,'"  quoted  Lorimer  prettily. 

"Charming! "  cried  Jessica.  " But  when 
June  comes  you  will  be  gone  yourself. 
Lord  Spring." 

Lorimer  smiled. 

"I  wonder,"  he  said  absently,  "I  am 
always  wondering.  Do  you  suppose  that, 
by  June,  this  wonderful  morning  can 
possibly  be  only  a  memory  ?  "^  j 
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"I  know  so  little,"  pleaded  Jessica, 
"about  your  memory.  Why,  you  have  no 
tea!  Will  you  use  my  cup?  Let  me 
wash  it." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  so  did 
Lorimer. 

"Let  me!"  he  cried. 

"Monsieur  Spring,"  said  Jessica,  "this 
is  my  special  April  field,  and  I  know  where 
the  brook  is  clearest.  Eat  your  honey 
and  wait." 

She  vanished  behind  the  hill,  and  at 
once  Lorimer  was  in  an  unreasoning  panic 
lest  she  should  not  return.  When  she 
came  round  the  hill,  swinging  her  cup  to 
dry  it,  he  greeted  her  in  relief. 

"I  was  afraid,"  he  explained  gravely, 
"that  you  really  were  April  and  wouldn't 
come  back.  I  was  planning  to  sit  here 
tiU  May." 

"Perhaps  May  would  have  invited  you 
to  breakfast,"  suggested  Jessica. 

Lorimer  took  his  cup,  and  then  he 
handed  it  back  to  her  for  another  lump  of 
sugar  for  the  sheer  joy  of  watching  her 
select  it.    There  were  no  tongs. 

"Seriously,"  he  said  then,  "tell  me: 
Do  you  live  hereabouts  in  the  fields.  Lady 
April,  year  round,  and  do  you  only  come 
out  in  spring?  Or  do  you  always  sit 
here,  detilling  honey  for  happy  wan- 
derers? Or  is  it  strange  poison  drawn 
from  flowers  that  nobody  knows  but  you  ? 
Truly,  this  honey  has  no  mortal  taste! 
Tell  me  of  yourself.  Lady  April." 

Jessica  looked  away  over  the  pale  fields. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  she  said.  She  took 
ofiF  her  hat,  and  threw  open  her  coat,  dis- 
closing a  little  flowery  pink  waist,  as 
spring-like  as  the  fields. 

"I  live  just  here  in  this  hill,"  she  an- 
nounced. "No  one  knows.  The  rest  of 
the  year  I  am  asleep,  here  in  the  hill." 

"  What  do  you  dream  ?  "  asked  Lorimer. 

"I  dream  a  thousand  things,"  said 
Jessica.  "I  have  seen  you  often  when  I 
have  been  dreaming." 

Lorimer  leaned  forward.  He  had  played 
many  games,  delicate  games  requiring  all 
dexterity,  but  always  he  had  guided  them 
and  had  held  back  or  sped  forward  at  his 
will.  But  this  woman,  who  was  skilled 
in  every  sweet  device  of  fancy,  was  doing 
with  the  hour  what  she  would.  If  she 
had  chosen  suddenly  to  shake  her  green 
skirts  and  disappear  into  the  hill  he  could 
not  have  stayed  her. 


"O,"  he  said,  "I  found  myself  just  now 
hoping  wildly  that  you  are  not  April — that 
you  are  real!    Are  you  real?" 

"No,"  said  Jessica,  serenely,  "but 
my  dreams  are.  Shall  I  tell  you  about 
the  times  I  have  dreamed  about  you — 
there  in  the  hill?" 

"Tell  me,"  said  Lorimer. 

Jessica  thought  a  moment. 

"I  don't  remember  what,"  she  said 
lightly.  "  Excepting  that  there  were  little 
sounds,  like  happy  laughter,  everywhere. 
And  I  think  there  were  honey  and  pale 
yellow  plums!" 

"'Little  soimds  like  happy  laughter 
everywhere,' "  repeated  Lorimer,  and  then 
he  added  simply:  "How  wonderfuUy  you 
play  the  game." 

Jessica  frowned. 

"You  will  oblige  me  to  believe,  very 
unwillingly,"  she  said,  "that  you  are 
not  Spring  at  all.  You  spoke  then  exactly 
like  a  man.  A  man  will  always  interrupt 
the  most  delicious  pretense  by  telling  the 
woman  how  well  she  does  it.     That  is 


mere " 

"Flirtation,"  suggested  Lorimer  idly. 

"  Remember  I'm  April,"  warned  Jessica, 
"I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"What,  Lady  April!"  cried  Lorimer. 
"Not  know  what  flirtation  is?  If  April 
doesn't  know,  who  does  ?  April  invented 
it!" 

"Not  /^w  April,  though,"  defended 
Jessica.  "And  I  am  this  April,  you 
know." 

Lorimer  laughed  again,  and  saw  just 
then  a  little  line  of  yellow  buttercups  that 
looked  drawn  up  in  absurd  formaUty. 

"  See,"  he  said,  "the  little  yellow  butter- 
cup soldiers!    They  are  marching." 

"They  are  going  into  the  hill,"  ex- 
plained Jessica. 

"Yes,"  said  Lorimer,  "that  is  where 
they  get  their  gold." 

Jessica  smiled  contentedly. 

"I  didn't  know  that  Spring  was  so 
nice,"  she  said.  "I  thought  you  would  be 
bustling  about,  superintending  bird's 
nests  and  the  building  of  hedges,  and 
overseeing  the  brooks,  and  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  seeds.  You  seem  deli- 
ciously  idle." 

"I  haven't  a  thing  to  do,"  declared 
Lorimer,  unmindful  that  his  coveted 
day's  fishing  was  wasting  away,  "unless," 


he  added, 


*you  will  come   with  "^^tprj^ 
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look  at  some  work,  here  and  there  in  this 
field.  There  are  some  forward  buds  over 
there  by  the  stile  that  I*d  particularly  like 
to  ask  your  advice  about." 

**  I  know  those  buds,"  said  Jessica.  '*  I 
know  every  inch  of  this  field,  having  made 
it.  I've  long  wanted  to  ask  you  about 
those  very  flowers." 

They  walked  down  from  the  hill,  across 
^he  white  flowers  on  which  the  high,  warm 
sun  had  now  dried  the  dew.  Lormier 
looked  up  at  the  blue  and  away  at  the 
faint  green,  and  he  drank  in  the  rioting 
gold  of  the  air. 

*'0  hark,"  he  said  suddenly,  "hark!" 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Lady  April. 

"I  thought,"  he  explained,  "that  I 
heard  'little  sounds,  like  happy  laughter, 
everywhere!'" 


On  the  other  side  of  the  hill  in  the  west 
meadow,  the  little  brook  where  Lady 
April  had  washed  her  cup,  wound  con- 
tentedly to  the  south,  singing.  For  it  was 
good  to  be  free  again,  good  to  be  made  of 
gold  in  the  sun  instead  of  cold  silver,  good 
to  hear  the  faint  push  of  little  new  growing 
things,  understream.  When  the  brook 
swept  over  a  stone  it  plashed  up  as  high 
as  it  could  to  look  away  across  the  mea- 
dows and  see  if  the  word  of  the  wind  were 
indeed  true,  and  if  the  fields  were  really 
growing  green.  Through  the  west  mea- 
dow, across  a  comer  of  marsh,  and  into  a 
fragrant  close  among  trees  the  brook 
hurried,  and  then  in  the  shadow  it  loitered 
at  little  that  April  morning,  half  in  surprise, 
wholly  in  delight. 

A  boy  of  ten,  dressed  from  head  to  foot 
in  immaculate  white,  his  bright  hair  fresh 
from  some  careful  nurse's  hands,  was 
standing  close  to  the  stream's  edge,  wist- 
fully testing  it  with  one  finger.  He 
dabbled  the  finger  in  the  water  both  in  sun 
and  in  shade,  and  finally  he  wiped  the 
finger  on  his  knickerbockers  and  sat  down 
on  a  wet  log  with  determination. 

"I  will  too,"  he  said  aloud,  and  began 
to  take  off  his  shoes  and  stockings.  The 
boy  had  beautiful  little  hands,  slender  and 
soft,  and  the  feet  which  were  presently 
uncovered  were  beautiful  too.  He  rolled 
up  his  knickerbockers  carefully,  threw  his 
hat  on  the  ground  and  started  for  the 
stream. 


"O,  O!  The  fairy  is  dead!  The  fairy 
is  dead! "  called  a  voice  in  the  woods. 

Instantly  the  boy  turned,  listened,  and 
started  breathlessly  in  pursuit  of  the  voice. 
It  did  not  call  again,  and  when  he  had 
gone  a  little  way  from  the  path,  the  boy 
stopped  and  listened  once  more.  He  heard 
nothing  but  the  scurry  of  a  squurel. 

"Where  are  you?"  he  shoutai.  "Where 
are  you?    I'm  coming." 

A  breaking  of  twigs  answered  him,  and 
almost  before  him  appeared  a  little  object 
such  as  the  boy  had  never  seen.  Little 
girls,  as  he  knew  the  species,  had  hair  that 
bore  signs  of  careful  art,  however  de- 
moralized later  by  nature,  and  their  little 
frocks  had  been  white  lately  if  they  were 
not  now,  and  they  came  in  to  tea  for  cakes, 
and  only  took  one.  This  little  creature, 
bare-footed,  dressed  in  torn  brown,  with 
her  hair  tumbled  and  her  face  flushed  with 
anger,  was  a  revelation  to  him,  and  yet  the 
boy  recognized  her  as  an  alien  member  of 
the  tribe  Little  Girl. 

"So  you  did  it,"  she  charged  furiously, 
"I  might  'a'  known  it  was  a  dressed-up 
hoy," 

The  scorn  in  her  words  was  like  a  blow 
to  the  boy. 

" I  didn't ! "  he  refuted  blindly.  "And 
I'm  not  dressed  up.  These  old  things  are 
every  day."  Then  he  realized  vaguely 
that  in  belittling  his  own  costume,  he  was 
|)ositively  condemning  hers.  "You're 
dressed  up  yourself,"  he  amended  it. 

"Stop  making  fun  of  my  clothes!" 
cried  the  little  girl,  stamping  her  bare 
foot.  "I'd  rather  wear  funny  clothes  till 
I  was  dead  than  do  what  you've  done." 

"What  have  I  done?"  demanded  the 
boy,  unconsciously  closing  his  fist. 

The  little  girl  looked  at  him  with  un- 
speakable loathing. 

"You've  killed  my  fairy,"  she  cried. 

At  once  the  boy's  anger  forsook  him, 
and  his  eyes  grew  large  with  horror. 

"O!  O!"  he  cried.  "Why  I  didn't! 
I  didn't!  I'd  die  first!  How  do  you 
know  it's  dead  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  a  ray  of 
doubt. 

"Didn't  you  do  it,  honest?"  she  asked 
soberly. 

"  Honest,"  he  5aid.    "  Double  honest." 

The  girl  still  regarded  him  uncertainly. 

"Well,"  she  said.  "Who  did?  The 
fairy's  dead."  ^  j 
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"But  how  do  you  know  she's  dead?" 
cried  the  boy,  beside  himself  with  ex- 
citement.    "Did  you  see  her?" 

"Course  I  seen  *er,"  said  the  girl. 

The  boy  hopped  on  one  foot,  holding 
the  heel  of  the  other  behind  him,  in  his 
hand. 

"What'd  she  look  like?  Was  it  a  real 
fairy  ? "  he  demanded.     "  What'd  it  do ?" 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  new  sus- 
picion. 

"Didn't  you  never  see  one?"  she  in- 
quired. 

"No,"  said  the  boy  mournfully.  "I've 
watched  lots  o'  times,  nights.  But  I've 
dreamed  about  'em,"  he  added  brightly, 
"an'  I  know  they  are." 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  about  mine,"  said 
the  girl.  "Only  Cuddy  and  me  knows 
about  him.  The  rest  don't  take  no  stock. 
But  Cuddy  and  me  seen  her,  and  we  know. 
We  knew  before  we  saw  her,"  she  added, 
"just  the  way  you  know  they  are." 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  boy,  hopping 
eagerly. 

The  girl  looked  about  her  cautiously, 
and  beckoned  him  deeper  into  the  woods, 
to  where  a  hollow  tree  stood  gaunt  in  a 
growth  of  young  hazel  bushes  and  dog- 
wood. 

"Here  was  where  she  lived,"  she  ex- 
plained. "I  was  comin'  a-past  here  one 
mornin',  an'  she  didn't  see  me,  an*  I  just 
looked  up  in  time  to  see  'er  skippin'  into 
the  tree.  I  didn't  really  see  'er,"  said  the 
girl  conscientiously,  "but  I  see  somethin' 
move,  just  as  plain  as  plain.  An'  it  wasn't 
a  squirrel,  an'  it  wasn't  a  chipmunk,  an'  it 
wasn't  nothin'.  So  it  musl  'a'  been  a  fairy." 

She  looked  at  him  for  corroboration. 

"Of  course,"  he  said  eagerly.  "  What'd 
you  do  ?  " 

"I  waited  here  hours,"  said  the  little 
girl,  "an'  she  didn't  come  an'  she  didn't 
come.  An'  bimeby  I  thought  what  I'd 
do.  I  had  a  lace  veil,"  she  turned  her 
head  proudly,  waiting  for  the  effect  on  the 
boy,  "the  lady  gave  it  to  me,  an'  I  hadn't 
anything  to  wear  with  it.  An'  you  know 
fairies  is  all  lace  themselves,  so  they  must 
like  it.  An'  I  brought  the  veil  down  to 
the  tree  that  night  an'  left  it.  An'  the 
nex'  mornin' " 

* '  What  ?  "  cri^d  the  boy  eagerly.  ' '  Was 
it  there?" 

"It  was  gone!"  said  the  girl  trium- 
phantly.    "An'  so  was  the  ribbon,  an' 


the  bright  button,  an'  the  chocolate  cake, 
an'  the  hat-pin  head.  I  left  'em  all  there 
for  her,  an'  she  took  'em  all! " 

"O,"  cried  the  boy  dubiously,"  but 
how  do  you  know?  Maybe  the  squir- 
rels  " 

"Those  old  squirrels!"  cried  the  girl. 
"They  don't  eat  lace.  Wasn't  it  my  veil 
and  my  ribbon,  and  hadn't  I  ought  to 
know  ?  " 

The  boy  conceded  this  in  silence. 

"Of  course,"  he  said  then  politely. 
"I'd  about  ten  hundred  thousand  times 
rather  believe  it  was  the  fairy,  but " 

"Then  believe  it!"  cried  the  girl  vic- 
toriously. "That's  all  you  need.  But 
the  reason  why  I  know  it's  true  is  this: 
Last  night  I  brought  her  a  lock — a  piece 
of  my  hair,"  said  the  girl  shyly,  "like  in 
books,"  she  added  vaguely,  "an'  in  the 
night  I  heard  a  dog  howl,  an'  a  owl  hoot — 
a  strange  owl — and  this  mornin'  I  found 
the  lock  o'  hair  all  scattered  over,  and  look 
at  these  marks." 

The  boy  examined  the  scratches  on  the 
ground. 

"Do  cats  eat  fairies?"  he  demanded. 

"If  they  do,"  cried  the  girl  furiously, 
"I'd  kill  every  cat  in  the  whole  world,  and 
mine  too!" 

"So'd  I,"  said  the  boy  earnestly,  and 
hopped  on  one  foot  absently  about  the 
marks  on  the  ground.  Then  he  stopped 
in  some  alarm,  ifor  the  girl  sat  down  beside 
the  hollow  tree  and  began  to  crv. 

"What'U  I  do?"  she  sobbed,  "I  ain't 
got  nothin'  to  hurry  and  get  the  dishes 
done  for,  now." 

The  boy  understood,  and  he  wanted  to 
comfort  her. 

"  I'll  bring  you  a  book,"  he  said,  "  that's 
got  in  about  fairies." 

"Pictures?"  demanded  the  girl,  still 
sobbing. 

"Yes,"  cried  the  boy  eagerly,  "fairies 
with  crowns,  and  swans,  and  stars  on 
sticks " 

"Don't  want  'em,"  said  the  girl  unex- 
pectedly. "They  never  look  like  I  be- 
lieve fairies  look." 

The  boy  stared  at  her  in  perplexity, 
conscious  all  at  once  that  the  pictures  had 
never  seemed  very  convincing  to  him, 
either,  though  he  had  not  known  it.  How 
did  the  girl  know  that,  he  wondered. 

"What's  your  name?"  he  burst  out 
suddenly. 


"  Who  told  you  about  fairies  ?*'    j 
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"My  name's  Minta,"  said  the  little 
girl.  "But  Cuddy  calls  me  the  Rag  Doll, 
and  I  like  that  better.  I  found  out  about 
fairies  by  myself,  first.  Then  the  lady  told 
me — but  I'd  known  by  myself,  a  long 
while  before  that." 

The  boy  looked  at  her  with  profound 
respect. 

"Let's  you  and  I  wade,"  he  said. 

"That's  nothin',"  said  the  girl  wearily. 
"I  wade  aU  day." 

"You  are  let,  then,  prob'ly,"  deduced 
the  boy  shrewdly.  "I'm  not,  so  it's  fun. 
Let's  go  off  and  find  a  new  fairy  in  the 
water." 

"In  the  water?"  asked  the  girl  doubt- 
fully. 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy  eagerly.  "Didn't 
you  know  there's  a  different  set  o'  fairies 
ives  down  there  ?  " 

The  girl  considered  a  minute. 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  she  said  finally. 

They  went  back  to  the  brook,  and 
stepped  in  the  shallow  bed,  and  started 
away  up-stream,  the  boy's  shoes  and 
stockings  forgotten  on  the  bank. 

The  boy  found  the  girl  very  amusing, 
but  he  would  not  call  her  Rag  Doll. 
Neither  would  she  call  him  Reginald,  as 
he  instructed  her. 

"It  sounds,"  she  tried  to  explain,  "as 
if  I  was  usin'  too  big  words." 

"How  can  I  call  you  Rag  Doll?"  de- 
manded the  boy,  laughing.  "Suppose 
I  was  to  see  a  little  baby  dryad — they 
live  in  trees,  you  know.  I  couldn't 
say:  *Rag  Doll,  there's  a  dryad' — could 
I?" 

"Why  not?"  she  persisted. 

"Well,  it  wouldn't  belong,"  explained 
the  boy,  perplexed.  "I'd  rather  say," 
he  added  shyly, " '  Minta,  see  that  dryad.' " 

"Minta's  nice,"  admitted  the  girl 
tolerantly,  "but  Rag  Doll  sounds  lovin'. 
You  can  call  me  Minta." 

The  boy  subsided,  feeling  unaccountably 
shut  out  of  the  bright  uses  of  life.  Pres- 
ently he  saw  a  dragon-fly. 

" O,"  he  called,  "there's  a  witch's  wing! 
It's  the  first  one  I've  seen  this  year." 

"Me  too!"  said  the  giri.  "Do  you 
s'pose  it's  true  that  those  old  dragon- 
flies  make  their  wings  out  o'  rainbows?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "I  do.  But 
then,"  he  added,  "I  guess  that's  because 
I  always  believe  everything." 

"Do  you?    I  do  too,"  said  the  girl 


laughing,  "everything  like  that.  I  hunt 
'em  up  to  believe." 

"Like  about  sour-grass  bein'  sweet 
when  the  moon  shines?"  suggested  the 
boy. 

"I  never  heard  that,"  said  the  girl 
enviously.  "But  the  lady  told  me  that 
if  you  bury  some  of  the  last  snow,  a  flower 
will  come  up  from  it." 

"And  getting  a  cob-web  up  whole," 
cried  the  boy,  "if  you  can  do  that,  you 
will  dream  about  the  Good  Ghosts." 

"The  Good  Ghosts,"  repeated  the  girl, 
lingering  over  the  name.  "Who  are  the 
Good  Ghosts?" 

"They  go  about  doing  nice  things," 
explained  the  boy,  "  making  summer  come 
and  making  it  stop  raining,  and  putting 
surprises.  Haven't  they  ever  done  any- 
thing for  you?" 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  "no.  But  nobody 
has,  'c'p'n  Cuddy  and  the  lady.  What 
do  they  do?" 

The  children  had  long  ago  come  out  of 
the  wood,  and  crossed  the  comer  of  the 
marsh,  and  entered  the  west  meadow. 
They  were  just  nearing  a  certain  low  hill, 
lapped  by  little  white  flowers,  when  the 
girl  asked  about  the  Good  Ghosts.  At 
the  same  moment  she  saw  the  flowers, 
and  she  sprang  away  from  him,  out  of  the 
stream  and  up  the  side  of  the  hill. 

"'Nemonies!"  she  called.  "It's  thick 
with  'em.     Come  on." 

Reginald  followed  her,  and  paused  with 
his  hand  on  the  flowers  nearest  to  him. 
The  girl  had  rounded  the  hill  and  was 
shrieking  with  delight. 

"O,"  she  cried.  "Come!  Come!  O, 
do  you  s'pose  the  Good  Ghosts  have  been 
here?" 

He  found  her  standing  before  a  broad, 
flat  stone,  unaccountably  spread  with  the 
remains  of  a  feast.  That  it  was  the  re- 
mains did  not  deter  the  Rag  Doll  and 
Reginald.  With  a  great  common  impulse, 
they  sat  down  on  the  same  side  of  the 
stone,  and  gathered  up  the  remnants  with 
exclamations  of  joy,  and  ate. 

"Plums!"  shrieked  the  Rag  Doll. 

"Chicken!"  commented  the  boy  con- 
tentedly. 

The  fact  that  the  agency  that  produced 
the  feast  might  be  more  spiritual  than 
human  did  not  occur  to  either  as  a  reason 
for  abstenance.  Their  task  was  com- 
pleted with  expedition  and  a  manifesta 
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tion  of  conscience  for  detail.  Then  the 
boy  sat  on  the  grass  stretching  his  feet 
luxuriously  on  the  opening  flowers,  and 
the  Rag  Doll  investigated  the  little 
alcohol  lamp  and  kettle. 

"The  lady's  got  one,"  she  remarked. 

"Who's  the  lady,  anyway?"  inquired 
the  boy  idly. 

"Well,  she's  beautiful,"  said  the  Rag 
Doll  solemnly.  "She  wears  dresses  that 
drag  a  long  way  out,  an'  after  she's  had 
your  hand  a  while  you  keep  smelling  of 
your  own  hand;  an'  she  tells  you  stories." 

The  boy  leaned  against  the  little  silver 
birch;  it  was  the  tree  against  which 
Lorimer  had  leaned. 

"Tell  me  one,"  commanded  the  boy. 

The  Rag  Doll  looked  away  over  the 
fields. 

"She  told  me  a  story,"  she  said,  "about 
all  the  stars  thinkin'  they'd  sung  together 
long  enough — you  know  in  the  Bible, 
about  'em  singin? — an'  they  wanted  to 
hear  somebody  else  sing.  So  one  day 
they  all  dropped,  just  as  still,  down  to  the 
earth  and  landed  soft  in  a  big  meadow 
like  this,  an'  nobody  was  there.  But  the 
stars  kep'  hearin',  right  away,  the  loveliest 
music,  an'  they  couldn't  tell  where  it  come 
from.  An'  so  they  listened,  an'  listened, 
an'  listened,  an'  all  of  a  sudden  they  all 
spoke  at  once.  One  star  said,  'It's  the 
trees  growin";  an'  another  said,  *It's  the 
grass  growin";  and  another  said,  *It's 
wind';  an'  another  said,  *No,  it's  litde 
bits  o'  buds  openin";  An'  pretty  soon  the 
stars  found  it  was  all  these  things  just 
singin'  away  the  same  as  the  stars  them- 
selves all  the  while!  An'  so  the  stars 
flew  back  an'  sung  too.  An'  if  we  listen 
right  we  can  hear  everything  in  the  world 
singin'  as  hard  as  hard.  Do  you  believe 
it?" 

The  boy  considered. 

"I  guess  I  will,"  he  concluded. 

"I  do,"  said  Rag  DoU  decidedly.  "If 
you  wake  up  quick  sometimes,  you  can 
hear  it,  just  stoppin'. " 

The  boy  had  his  ear  to  the  silver  birch. 

"This  old  tree,"  he  said,  "can't  it 
sing,  just?" 

The  girl  laughed  and  put  her  face  close 
to  the  flowers. 

"Tra  la  la!"  she  trilled.  "Go  on. 
Sing  louder." 

Then  they  both  sat  up  and  laughed 
long  and   joyously,   and   their  laughter 


chimed  with  that  of  Jessica  and  Lorimer, 
returning  from  their  round  of  the  warm 
noon  fields.  If  April  and  Spring  them- 
selves had  been  walking  abroad  that  fra- 
grant morning,  they  could  have  spent  no 
more  enchanted  hour.  For  when  two 
are  met  to  whom  the  whole  out-door  world 
is  a  voice  and  a  presence,  the  out-door 
world  knows  that  they  are  near,  and  goes 
out  to  welcome  them.  Straightway  there 
is  new  magic  everywhere,  and  little  spirits 
that  flee  away  frightened  from  the  tread 
of  the  busy  and  the  self-absorbed,  venture 
shyly  forth  in  the  little  sounds  and  the 
little  perfumes.  One  by  one  these  spirits 
drop  their  delicate  disguises  of  leaf  and 
wind  and  shadow  and  stand  revealed  the 
servants  of  Beauty  itself.  When  they 
heard  the  children  laugh  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill,  Jessica  and  Lorimer  were 
so  close  upon  them  that  they  could  hear 
them  speak.  Jessica  held  up  a  warning 
hand  to  Lorimer. 

"It's  my  nephew,"  she  explained,  "and 
a  dear  little  sprite  of  a  child,  who  belongs 
to  some  of  the  lumber  people.  See  her 
— hasn't  she  distinction?  They  call  her 
the  Rag  Doll!     Listen." 

"And  that,"  Reginald  was  explaining, 
"was  when  all  the  sun  that  the  people  had 
was  a  great,  big,  yellow  rose  put  up  in  the 
sky,  and  it  smelled  so  good  all  the  people 
thought  it  was  light!" 

"Why," cried  the  Rag  Doll,  "I  guess 
that's  what  the  sun  is  now — a  big  rose. 
And  all  the  little  stars  are  baby  buds." 

Jessica  motioned  Lorimer  softly  back, 
and  they  went  quietly  around  the  hill. 

"I'll  come  back  for  the  things,"  said 
Jessica.  "Those  children  must  not  be 
disturbed." 

At  that  moment  a  basket  phaeton, 
driven  by  an  elderly  woman,  entered  the 
field  at  the  far  end  and  drove  leisurely 
toward  them,  over  the  springy  turf. 

"It's  Aunt  Marcia!"  exclaimed  Jessica. 
"0  1  feel  like  a  naughty  child.  Won't 
you  please  go?  She  simply  can't  be  ex- 
plained to!  She  wouldn't  speak  to  her 
own  conscience  without  an  introduction." 

"But "  said  Lorimer. 

"Please,"  pleaded  Jessica.  "I'll  let 
let  you  know  when  I  return  to  town. 
Please.  Good  bye.  Prince  Spring — till 
fall." 

"O  Lady  April!"  said  Lorimer  only. 
"O  Lady  April!"  ^  j 
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She  motioned  him  the  course  that  lay 
along  the  brook's  edge,  and  she  herself 
slipped  back  around  the  hill.  There  was 
nothing  else  for  it,  and  Lorimer  followed 
the  brook.  At  the  edge  of  the  wood  he 
turned,  and  saw  the  back  of  the  phaeton 
moving  away  toward  the  distant  chimneys 
in  the  trees.  He  threw  himself  on  the  pine 
needles,  his  blood  singing  in  his  veins  to 
the  measures  of  the  singing  earth.  In  a 
few  moments  a  rustling  disturbed  him, 
and  he  looked  down.  A  lonesome  little 
object,  deprived  likewise  of  a  play-fellow, 
was  staring  hard  at  him. 

**Why!"  cried  Lorimer  joyously  recog- 
nizing her,  **It's  the  Rag  Doll!" 


Ill 

Lorimer  counted  the  days.  Other 
vital  occupation  he  had  none  excepting 
to  abuse  himself  for  not  arranging,  while 
the  chance  was  his,  to  see  Jessica  again. 
Up  to  that  last  hurried  moment  it  had  all 
been  such  a  charm^  time,  that  he  had 
taken  no  account  of  time  at  all.  They 
had  met  in  the  fields — he  and  the  woman 
who  read  the  fields  as  he  read  them,  who 
loved  more  than  sound  and  scent  and 
color,  who  loved,  indeed,  the  very  soul  of 
them  all.  That,  for  the  time,  had  com- 
pletely occupied  him,  and  it  seemed  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that,  after  all,  two  such 
universal  spirits  were  mundane  and  had 
to  depend  upon  a  definite  appointment  to 
meet,  instead  of  blossoming  from  each 
others'  thoughts! 

But  so  it  was,  and  Lorimer,  in  town, 
fretted  away  the  long  summer,  and  chafed 
inexpressibly  at  his  stupidity.  So  potent 
was  the  call  of  the  open  to  him  that  sum- 
mers at  his  desk  were  always  bondage; 
but  this  year  something  else  called  him 
and  would  not  let  him  rest.  Sunday  after 
Sunday  he  ran  down  to  the  country  and 
haunted  the  fields  where  he  had  found 
Jessica,  and  the  wood  where  he  had  spent 
half  an  hour  the  same  joyous  day  with  the 
Rag  Doll,  touched  to  tears  by  her  passion- 
ate love  of  all  that  no  one  had  taught  her 
to  see.  But  even  she  had  disappeared. 
He  never  saw  her;  never  saw  the  small, 
white-clad  boy  who  was  her  play-fellow, 
never  had  a  glimpse  of  the  old  phaeton 
and  the  leisurely  horse — never  found 
Jessica.  The  house  with  the  chimneys 
in    the    trees    was    apparently    deserted. 


Lorimer  felt  that  he  had  the  whole  world 
pretty  nearly  to  himself. 

"September!"  he  said  to  himself  ex- 
ultantly, when  autumn  began.  "I  shall 
see  her  before  the  month  is  gone." 

"October!"  he  announced  no  less 
authoritatively.     "  So  it  is  to  be  October ! " 

But  October  too  was  gone,  and  a  sin- 
gularly warm,  indolent  November  was 
idling  by,  and  still  he  had  no  news  of  her. 
A  last  hopeless  visit  to  the  countr}'  when 
the  leaves  were  lying  dead  convinced 
Lorimer  that  she  was  not  there.  He 
tramped  forlornly  through  the  field  in  the 
late  afternoon,  and  sat  down  by  the 
deserted  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where 
the  air  was  shadowy  with  the  little  phan- 
toms of  the  dead  spring  flowers  and  the 
spirits  of  the  flowers  that  were  to  come. 
Lorimer  looked  at  the  little  hill,  and  half 
believed  that  it  was  as  she  had  said. 

"O  Lady  April,"  he  said  hopelessly. 
"  A\Tiat  if  it  should  be  true  ?  What  if  you 
are  asleep  there  in  the  hill — and  what  if 
you  never  come  back  ?  " 

Lorimer  knew,  and  he  was  past  even 
smiling  at  himself,  that  if  it  were  so,  all 
the  Aprils  to  come  would  hold  for  him  no 
spring. 

Jessica  had  unlocked  no  new  world  to 
Lorimer,  but  she  had  been  suddenly  re- 
vealed to  him  as  inhabiting  his  own  special 
world,  the  world  in  which  dreams  and 
fancy  are  the  only  real  things.  Lorimer 
could  not  have  explained  quite  what  he 
meant;  he  only  knew  that  for  him  there 
were  in  the  world  two  sorts  of  people: 
The  many  who  are  occupied  with  doing 
and  saying,  ay,  and  with  learning;  and  the 
few  who  know  far,  far  better.  He  knew 
that  the  former  are  not  absorbed  in  com- 
monplaces alone,  for  music  and  art  and 
certain  aspects  of  nature  herself  appeal 
strongly  to  them;  but,  ah,  only  to  the  few 
were  the  more  radiant  things  ever  wholly 
revealed !  Of  these  was  Jessica.  To  her, 
as  to  him,  a  bright  fancy,  a  beautiful  word, 
a  bit  of  lore  were  more  than  most  of  the 
other  uses  of  any  day — and  not  for  them- 
selves alone,  but  as  divine  messengers  of 
Beauty  herself.  To  her,  as  to  him,  the 
great  out-doors  was  a  holy  of  holies,  and 
not  merely  a  place  to  pass  through  to  get 
from  house  to  house.  To  her,  as  to  him, 
life  was  faery;  and  he  could  not  let  her  go. 
After  the  exquisite  companionship  of  that 
April  morning  all  other  women  wearied  i 


She  Looked  Like  a  Dresden  Shepherdess." 
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Lady  April  and  the  Rag  Doll 


him.  He  looked  into  their  faces,  one  after 
another,  to  find  the  one  indefinable 
quality  he  sought — the  quality  that  was  an 
understanding  of  nature  and  spirit,  the 
quality  of  wonder  itself;  and  not  finding 
it,  he  longed  unspeakably  for  Jessica. 

One  late  afternoon  in  the  middle  of 
November,  he  drew  his  horse  in  from  a 
stiff  canter  and  ambled  leisurely  along  a 
park  bridle-path  near  the  drive.  He 
scanned  each  carriage  from  habit,  and  no 
longer  with  any  hop)e;  therefore  when  a 
victoria  passed  him  holding  a  little  white 
figure  with  its  head  very  high,  he  was  im- 
pressed with  nothing  excepting  its  vague 
familiarity,  until  it  had  passed.  Then 
he  suddenly  wheeled  his  horse  and  pur- 
sued the  carriage.  That  little  elf-like 
face,  the  big,  quick  eyes,  the  childish  dis- 
tinction— why,  she  was  in  white,  with 
nodding  plumes  and  a  muff,  but  surely  he 
knew  her!  In  the  crush  he  could  not 
overtake  the  carriage  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  when  he  did  he  peered  frankly  into  her 
face.  Before  he  could  speak  she  suddenly 
lost  all  her  dignity,  and  waved  both  arms 
and  the  big  muff  at  him  in  a  wild  salute. 
There  was  no  mistaking  that.  It  was  the 
Rag  Doll. 

"Come  here — come  on!"  she  cried  to 
Lorimer,  and  said  something  to  the  coach- 
man who  turned  off  the  main  drive  and 
drew  rein.     Lorimer  was  beside  her. 

**Rag ,"  he  began  excitedly,  and 

then  stopped  short  in  confusion  and  amuse- 
ment. How  could  he  call  this  white 
broad-cloth  little  creature  by  that  name  ? 

"You  say  Rag  Doll,"  she  commanded 
with  royal  tolerance.  "You  never  knew 
my  name  was  really  Minta,  did  you? 
Well,  it  isn't.  I'm  the  Princess  Appolo- 
dora  now.  Pretend,  you  know.  But  it's 
some  fun  pretending  when  you've  got 
something  to  pretend  with  that's  real." 

"But  where "  began  Lorimer,  not 

in  the  least  understanding.  "I  mean 
where " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Rag  Doll  Princess, 
"Aunt  Jessica.  I  thought  everyone  knew," 
she  continued  naively,  "she  took  me  to 
Europe — me  and  Reginald — and  I,"  she 
incorporated  her  corrective  efiPort  serenely. 
"Reginald  was  Prince  Esther  all  the  way 
there  and  back.  It's  really  a  girl's  name, 
you  know,  and  he  knew  it  too;  but  he  said 


names  were  nicer  than  any  girl,  so  he  could 
use  it  if  he  wanted  to.  Don't  you  think 
so  too?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  Lorimer  bewildered. 
"Yes,  indeed.  But  Aunt  Jessica — where 
is  she?" 

"She's  home,"  said  the  princess  lan- 
guidly, "with  a  thousand  folks — people, 
I  mean,  there.  I  guess  you'd  better  not 
bother  her.  We  just  got  back  yesterday," 
she  added. 

A  great  glow  crept  over  Lorimer  and  he 
suddenly  caught  the  hand  of  the  princess 
and  kissed  it. 

"Only  yesterday!"  he  cried  joyously. 
"  O,  only  yesterday ! " 

"Didn't  you  know,"  said  somebody 
beside  him,  "that  I  would  have  let  you 
know  if  it  had  been  before?" 

There  stood  Lady  April  herself,  the 
very  spirit  of  November  in  her  long  bro\%Ti 
furs,  and  by  her  side,  like  a  tame  squirrel, 
followed  Reginald.  Lorimer  held  out  his 
hand  without  a  word,  and  she  gave  him 
hers  quite  simply,  and  with  no  disguise 
upon  her  happy  face. 

The  prince  and  the  princess  were  more 
communicative. 

"Your  royal  highness,"  said  the  prince 
deferentially,  "both  the  big  purple  butter- 
flies that  are  drawing  your  coach  are  very 
excitable.  I  believe  I'd  better  drive  them 
home  for  you  myself." 

"I  should  be  very  glad,"  replied  the 
princess,  making  room  for  him.  "I  have 
all  the  crown  jewels  in  my  lap  here,  and 
they  need  all  my  'tention." 

"O,  Aunt  Jessica,"  called  the  prince. 
"  I'm  goin'  drive  home  with  Minta.  May 
I?" 

"Yes,  dear,  yes,"  said  Jessica,  without 
looking. 

So  Prince  Esther  and  the  Princess 
Appolodora  drove  away  in  their  coach 
drawn  by  purple  butterflies  and  bearing 
the  crown  jewels,  and  none  in  all  that  gay 
throng  found  more  treasure  on  the  home- 
ward way  in  the  autumn  evening  than 
did  the  children,  because  they  knew  how 
the  great  park  is  peopled  with  dreams. 

But  there  was  one  dream  present  that 
night  of  which  even  the  prince  and  the 
princess  did  not  know.  And  Jessica  and 
Lorimer  walking  slowly  home,  could  not 
wholly  trust  themselves  to  speak  of  it — ^yet 
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Sooty  Terns  in  Flight. 


ON  LONELY  BIRD  KEY 

By  HERBERT  K.  JOB 
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OUT  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  sixty- 
five  miles  from  Key  West  toward 
the  setting  sun,  rise  half  a  dozen 
barren  sand-bars  from  the  exquisite  tur- 
quoise-blue waters.  One  of  these.  Gar- 
den Key,  is  a  government  fort  and  coaling 
station,  another  is  the  Loggerhead  Key, 
our  last*outpost  toward  Cuba  and  Cen- 
tral America.  Other  islets  are  unten- 
anted, save  when  the  great  sea-turtles 
crawl;  one  alone,  Bird  Key,  is  preempted 
by  the  birds.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
more  desolate  or  isolated  region. 

It  was  on  a  bright  May  afternoon  that 
we  reached  the  fort,  whence  we  secured 
passage  to  Bird  Key,  a  mile  or  so  away, 
by  the  kindness  of  the  lighthouse  keeper 
who  sailed  us  across  in  a  small  catboat 
with  our  ski£f  in  tow.    He  left  us,  bag  and 


baggage,  upon  a  dilapidated  little  pier, 
alone  among  the  birds.  As  we  had  ap- 
proached the  islet,  the  chorus  of  shrill 
cries  had  grown  louder  and  louder,  and 
the  fluttering  of  wings  more  and  more 
apparent.  Now  they  were  rising  into  the 
air  in  countless  swarms,  with  outcries  that 
were  almost  overpowering  in  their  shrill- 
ness and  volume.  We  had  to  fairly  shriek 
at  one  another  to  be  heard  at  all. 

Bird  Key  has  something  of  a  history. 
Many  years  ago  Audubon  landed  there 
and  studied  the  great  bird-colony.  Dur- 
ing our  Civil  War  the  Key  was  used  by  the 
Confederates  as  a  prison-camp.  It  is 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  long  and  per- 
haps one  hundred  yards  wide,  a  mere 
sand-bar,  pretty  weir  overgrown  with  bay 
cedar  bushes,  from  two  to  six  feet  high. 
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Sooty  Terns  Resting  in  the  Grass. 

There  are  also  a  few  young  cocoanut  palms 
and  some  patches  of  Bermuda  grass  and 
cactus. 

Among     the     island    birds     are     in- 
cluded all  the  regular  inhabitants  of  Bird 
Key,  other    than    migrants  which  may 
casually  rest  upon  it.     In  fact,  two  kinds 
will  embrace  all  but  about  two  dozen 
individuals.     These  abounding  sorts  are 
the  sooty  and  the  noddy  terns,  both  birds 
of  the  tropics,    that   are   found  nesting 
only  in  this  one  spot 
in    all    the   United 
States.      Each  is 
about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon,  slender  and 
graceful,  with  rather 
long,  pointed  wings. 
The    sooty   tern    is 
deep  black  in  its  up- 
per   plumage,    and 
snowy  white  below, 
while  the  noddy  is 
dark  brownish  gray 
all  over,  save  for  a 
whitish   cap  on  its 
head. 

The  sooty  terns 
form  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  popula- 
tion of  Bird  Key. 
My  guess  would  be 
that    there    were 


about  six  to  eight 
thousand  of  them  at 
this  time.  Of  the 
noddies  there  were 
hardly  a  thousand, 
a  great  decrease 
from  former  num- 
bers. Only  these 
two  sp)ecies  breed  on 
the  Key.  Its  only 
other  frequenters 
were  some  two  doz- 
en great  man-o'-war 
birds  that  loafed 
around,  sunning 
themselves  upon  a 
certain  clump  of 
bushes,  the  wharf, 
or  the  beacon,  when 
they  were  not  se- 
renely floating  in  the 
air,  or  pursuing  and 
robbing  the  terns  as 
they  came  in  with 
food  secured  each  morning  and  afternoon 
in  their  trips  out  to  sea. 

Though  the  climate  is  warm  throughout 
the  year,  it  is  not  until  May  that  the 
feathered  hosts  arrive  from  the  far  South 
at  this  sandy  rendezvous.  In  the  van 
come  the  noddies,  a  few  about  the  first  of 
May,  and  the  rest  within  a  few  days.  A 
week  later  the  sooty  terns  pour  in,  and  it 
is  said  that  within  a  week  of  their  arrival 
both  kinds  begin  to  lay.     At  the  time  of 


Noddy  on  Nest— A  Scolding  Aiiiiudc.  C^  r^r^r^Ar^ 
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our  coming  nearly 
all  the  birds  had 
eggs  and  were  de- 
voting themselves  to 
their  family  cares. 

To  reach  the 
buildings  from  the 
little  landing  -  place 
we  had  to  pass 
through  a  tract  of 
bushes,  and  here  it 
was  that  I  saw  the 
first  nests  of  the 
noddies.  Upon  the 
tops  or  in  the  forks 
of  the  bushes,  each 
pair  had  built  a 
rather  rude,  yet 
fairly  substantial, 
platform  of  sticks, 
only  slightly  hol- 
lowed, and  upon 
each  one  sat  a  dark 
gray  bird.      There 

was  something  about  these  graceful  little 
creatures  that  instantly  took  me  by  storm, 
a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  The  noddy  is 
very  much  like  a  dove  —  except  for  its 
webbed  feet — in  size,  in  form,  in  the  soft- 
ness of  its  plumage,  the  expression  of  its 
large  dark  eyes,  and  its  gentle  confiding 
ways.  There  is  no  wild  affright  as  the 
stranger  approaches.  Just  a  shadow  of 
fear  is  evident,  but  the  birds  sit  quietly  on 
their  nests,  hoping  and  trusting,  and  do 


A  Pair  of  Noddies  on  Nest. 


Sooty  Tern  over  Egg. 

not  fly  unless  approached  almost  within 
arms'  reach.  Then  they  flit  gently  away, 
alighting  upon  a  neighboring  bush  until 
the  intruder  has  withdrawn,  when  they 
return  directly  to  their  charge.  It  seemed 
remarkable  to  find  birds  so  perfectly  tame. 
Here,  too,  at  the  outset,  we  began  to  see 
the  manner  of  life  of  the  sooty  tern.  Their 
homes  are  never  upon  the  bushes,  but  on 
the  ground,  either  under  them  or  out  in 
the  open,  just  above  the  beach  or  in  other 
open  spots.  Home- 
making  is  reduced 
to  the  lowest  terms, 
merely  a  hollow 
scratched  in  the 
sand,  the  work  of  a 
moment,  and  all  is 
ready  for  the  egg.  It 
seems  strange  that 
both  these  species 
lay  but  one  egg.  If 
robbed,  they  will  lay 
again  and  again,  but 
each  pair  raises  only 
a  single  chick  each 
season.  It  is  a  won- 
derful adaptation  of 
Nature  that  many 
of  the  sea  birds 
which  are  inedible 
to  man  and  have  few 
r^  natural  enemies  lay 
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but  one  egg,  while  other  orders  of  birds, 
such  as  ducks  and  gallinaceous  birds,  rear 
very  large  families.  The  eggs  of  both  these 
terns  are  about  two  inches  long,  of  a  buff y 
white,  with  reddish  markings.  Generally 
the  eggs  of  the  noddy  are  sparingly  marked 
around  the  larger  end,  while  those  of  the 
sooty  tern  are  more  heavily  and  com- 
pletely spotted.  Of  all  the  thousands  of 
nests  of  both  species  which  I  examined 
during  my  stay,  only  three  or  four  nests 
of  the  sooty  tern  held  as  many  as  two  eggs. 

I  soon  found  that,  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, the  two  species  had  apportioned  off 
the  island  into  separate  communities. 
The  sooties  naturally  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  island;  the  noddies  had  their 
reservation  along  the  middle  and  northern 
part  of  the  west  shore,  looking  over 
toward  Loggerhead  light.  To  some  ex- 
tent the  species  overlapped,  and  the 
sooties  always  felt  free  to  fly  over  **  noddy- 
land,"  but  there  was  no  interference  one 
with  the  other.  I  saw  no  fighting  between 
the  two  species,  as  such,  though  any  in- 
dividual bird  of  either  kind  resented 
intrusion  by  any  other  bird  too  near  its 
nest. 

Living  as  we  did  right  among  the  birds, 
there  were  splendid  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve all  the  details  of  their  interesting 
little  lives.  Both  kinds  were  continually 
alighting  upon  the  roofs  of  the  buildings. 
Especially  did  they  appropriate  the  ridge- 
poles as  their  roosts,  and  there  were  nearly 
always  lines  of  them  in  evidence,  both 
kinds  peacefully  intermingling.  I  watched 
the  pretty  home-life  of  the  mates  on  and 
about  the  nests,  their  caressings,  and  even 
the  dropping  of  the  eggs.  I  was  so  busy 
photographing  during  my  short  stay,  that 
I  could  not  take  time  to  watch  protractedly 
the  accustomed  sequence  of  events,  and  I 
should  have  enjoyed  remaining  with  the 
warden  throughout  the  season,  watching 
the  life  and  progress  of  the  colony.  The 
climate  of  the  Florida  Keys  is  not  oppres- 
sively hot,  even  in  summer,  just  a  de- 
lightful, equable  condition  that  makes 
living  and  sleeping  outdoors  a  constant 
delight.  The  rainy  season  was  approach- 
ing, as  occasional  sudden  showers  began 
to  show.  But  who  would  mind  alternate 
showers  and  sunshine  under  such  con- 
ditions ? 

Were  it  not  for  the  sooty  terns,  this  lone 
key  would  be  a  quiet  spot.    The  great 


**men-o'-war,"  seemingly  adapted  by 
nature  for  stentorian  vocal  efforts,  are 
practically  mute;  the  noddies  also  seem 
to  have  no  note  other  than  a  weak  little 
croak.  But  the  sooties  make  up  for 
other's  lacks  with  their  clarion  calls. 
Even  when  wholly  undisturbed,  their 
natural  nervousness  makes  it  impossible 
for  them  to  be  quiet.  The  great  host  is 
continually  engaged  in  some  alarm.  By 
thousands  they  settle  down  to  their  nests 
or  upon  the  sand.  Some  individual 
quarrels  with  another,  and  rises  with  an 
angry  scream.  A  few  neighbors  take  the 
alarm,  and  then,  with  furious  uproar, 
thousands  of  wings  are  fluttering,  and 
thousands  of  voices  unite  in  a  tremendous 
shout  that  seems  almost  to  shake  the  Key 
upon  its  coral  foundations.  The  racket 
at  length  fairly  frightens  the  authors  of  it, 
and  suddenly  every  voice  is  hushed  in  an 
absolute  stillness  which  seems  for  an 
instant  even  more  impressive  than  the 
din.  But  it  is  only  for  a  moment;  again 
the  hubbub  breaks  out,  if  possible  with 
redoubled  vigor,  as  though  they  had  let 
go  only  to  take  a  stronger  hold.  All  day 
long  this  goes  on,  and  the  visitor  becomes 
accustomed  to  it,  though  he  feels  that  he 
is  being  gradually  deafened,  and  is  losing 
the  power  to  distinguish  minor  sounds. 

At  dusk  there  is  a  general  let-up,  and 
most  of  the  birds  settle  down  to  rest.  Yet 
there  are  always  some  a- wing,  and  few 
moments  pass  without  some  sort  of  a  cr)\ 
But  it  is  only  an  individual  voice  that  is 
heard  instead  of  a  chorus. 

The  first  thing,  upon  waking,  is  to  photo- 
graph the  man-o'-war  birds.  They  have 
been  sleeping  on  some  bushes  in  pretty 
close  company  with  us.  We  do  not  see  them 
go  to  bed,  for  at  dusk  they  are  still  soaring, 
but  in  the  morning  we  find  them  quietly 
roosting,  some  of  them  not  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  feet  from  our  couches,  on 
a  clump  of  bushes  very  near  the  piazza. 
They  are  late  risers,  and  sit  there  sleepily 
till  some  time  after  sunrise.  So  I  quietly 
set  up  the  camera  upon  the  tripod,  with  the 
telephoto  attachment,  and  get  what  views 
I  wish,  without  alarming  them,  right  from 
my  very  bed! 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  island, 
toward  the  fort,  the  sooties  are  partic- 
ularly numerous.  They  nest  all  over  the 
dry  sand  above  the  beach,  and  every- 
where imder  the  bushes  farther  back* 
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On  Lonely  Bird  Key 


Large  flocks  also  sun  themselves  upon  the 
beach.  As  we  approach,  they  rise  in 
astonishing  numbers.  The  sun  is  yet 
low  in  the  east,  and  lights  up  their  under 
parts,  so  it  is  a  good  time  for  snapshots, 
the  focal-plane  curtain  shutter  being  set 
with  a  slit  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  the  spring  wound  some  fifteen  clicks, 
giving  an  exposure  of  about  one  five- 
hundredths  of  a  second.  The  negatives 
secured  are  bound  to  be  full  of  birds — 


have  flown;  some,  surprised  upon  thdr 
nests,  refuse  to  turn  tail  to  the  invader, 
and  stay  upon  the  nest,  bristling  up  with 
a  show  of  bravado,  almost  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  handled.  We  can  easily  take 
snapshots  at  them,  but  I  prefer  to  set  up 
my  4  X  5  long-focus  upon  the  tripod,  using 
the  shorter  member — 12-inch  focus — of 
my  double  anastigmat  at  a  distance  of  a 
yard  or  two,  with  a  medium  stop  and  a 
very  brief  timed  interval,  and  secure  a 


Sooiy  Terns  Sunning  Themsclxcs  on  Bird  Key  Beach. 


unless,  indeed,  we  aim  down  at  our  feet! 
Still  the  birds  keep  rising  from  the  bushes, 
an  inexhaustible  supply.  Some  of  them 
are  in  such  a  hurry  that  they  get  tangled 
in  the  branches,  and  we  take  one  or  two 
of  them  in  our  hands,  freeing  them  and 
letting  the  frightened  creatures  fly  away. 
Eggs  are  lying  everywhere,  in  any  sort 
of  a  situation.  Some  of  the  sooties,  in 
fact,  lay  on  the  plank  walk  that  runs  east- 
ward from  the  hospital  building.  So, 
careful  not  to  trample  upon  them,  we 
stroll  off  through  openings  into  the  middle 
of  the  bushy  tract.     Most  of  the  sooties 


fully  exposed  soft  detailed  picture,  even 
the  veinings  of  the  feathers  showing. 

After  a  few  moments  of  hovering  and 
screaming,  the  confiding  though  nervous 
little  sooties,  whose  eggs  lie  all  about  us, 
l>egin  to  alight,  first  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, but  soon,  if  we  keep  perfectly  still, 
within  three  or  four  yards.  .When  quite 
a  company  of  them  have  thus  gathered, 
the  focal-plane  shutter  drops  with  a  bang, 
and  up  they  all  go,  to  return  again  very 
soon,  and  then  steal  quietly  to  their  nests, 
some  of  which  are  in  plain  sight,  others 
under  the  nearby  bushes.         C^ooolp 


Man-o'-War  Birds  and  Noddies  on  Wharf. 


The  noddies  and  man-o'-war  birds  love 
to  roost  on  the  pier  in  the  morning  sun, 
though,  somehow,  the  sooties  do  not  seem 
to  relish  the  company.  There  they  sit, 
as  usual,  perhaps  twenty  noddies  and  half 
a  dozen  of  the  big,  hooked-billed,  long- 


winged  pirates.  Though  at  times  un- 
friendly, the  similarity  of  their  dark 
plumage — perhaps — gives  these  otherwise 
unlike  birds  a  sense  of  common  interest, 
and  they  now  sit  together  as  though 
always    the    best    of    friends.     The    big 


A  Wharf  Full  of  Noddies. 
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Noddies  Flying  and  Alighting. 


fellows  are  not  over  tame,  so,  from  the 
nearest  bushes,  about  fifteen  yards  away, 
we  use  the  telephoto  on  them — or  else  my 
longest  focus,  1 8-inch  lens;  fori  find  that 
I  can  ordinarily  get  a  better,  clearer  and 
larger  picture  of  a  bird  by  an  enlargement 
from  this  rapid  exposure  than  from  a 
direct  print  from  the  negative  made  with 
the  slow  and  unwieldy  telephoto.  Then, 
upon  my  knees,  head  covered  with  the 
focus-cloth,  I  crawl  slowly  nearer  and 
nearer.  The  movement  is  so  gradual 
and  the  object  so  nondescript  that  they 
are  not  alarmed.  At  length  I  am  quite 
near,  and  make  an  exposure. 

From  here  it  is  but  a  few  steps  to  the 
centre  of  abundance  of  the  breeding 
noddies.  Most  of  their  nests  are  upon 
the  bushes,  just  above  the  beach,  or  on 
bunches  of  cactus.  Many  of  the  noddies 
fly  up  as  we  approach,  but  they  soon 
settle  down  again  upon  the  bushes  or  on 
their  nests.  Their  quietness  is  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  conduct  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  sooties.  In  photography  now 
we  may  do  about  anything  we  wish.  Here 
is  a  nest  where  the  male  stands  close 
beside  his  partner  as  she  broods.  Possibly 
he  may  fly  up  as  I  focus,  about  a  yard 
away,  but  he  will  soon  be  back,  and  the 
picture  is  easily  secured.  Meanwhile, 
thus  engaged,  my  coat  brushes  against 


another  nest  close  by,  with  a  little  setting 
hen  upon  it.  She  does  not  fly,  but  bristles 
up  and  croaks  her  feeble  little  remon- 
strance. I  stroke  her  on  the  back,  and 
no  sooner  do  my  fingers  touch  her  than 
she  is  off.  But  when  the  egg  is  nearly 
hatched  we  could  lift  her  off  without  a 
struggle,  and,  replacing  her,  she  would 
continue  brooding,  without  showing  any 
alarm.  From  this  trait,  Linnaeus,  the 
great  naturalist  who  named  the  species, 
called  the  noddy,  Anous  stolidus — stupid 
fool,  it  means.  I  am  inclined  to  resent 
having  any  such  epithet  applied. 

So  we  can  go  on,  as  long  as  we  wish, 
photographing  the  noddies  around  us — 
in  flight;  on  the  bushes;  over  the  egg; 
beside  the  egg;  tail  cocked  prettily;  rolling 
the  tongue;  looking  down  or  up;  the 
croaking,  scolding  posture,  when  noddy 
strikes  the  attitude  of  the  cawing  crow 
(pretty  little  sea-crow);  and  many  other 
quaint  poses.  But,  really,  it  is  hard  to 
tell  when  to  stop  this  photography.  I  am 
sure,  even  if  I  Were  to  remain  on  Bird  Key 
the  livelong  season,  I  should  find  some- 
thing new  to  photograph  every  day — as 
long  as  the  plates  lasted.  In  the  three 
days  and  a  fraction  that  I  was  there  I 
managed  to  keep  my  enthusiasm  under 
some  sort  of  restraint,  and  only  exposed 
one  hundred  and  fiftv-six  platesj  , 
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MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  OUTDOOR 

WORLD 


A  CERTAIN  quiet,  self-contained  old 
gentleman,  multi-millionaire  though 
he  is,  would  have  long  ago  slipped  from 
public  glare  and  taken  his  place  with  the 
"has  beens"  of  the  dead  century  had  not 
his  racing  colors  held  his  name  among 
America's  greatest  horsemen.  Many  years 
this  preeminent  breeder  of  thoroughbreds 
has  sent  his  private  trains,  loaded  with 
horses  from  his  own  studs,  to  every  im- 
portant race  in  the  country,  and  last  season 
his  string  not  only  carried  off  stakes  of 
enormous  magnitude,  but  also  made  some 
new  records  on  the  turf.  This  quiet  old 
man  did  not  plunge  into  racing  fame  by  a 
spectacular  purchase,  nor  was  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  horseman  built  upon  the  ephem- 
eral triumph  of  a  world  record  smasher. 
He  was  known  to  the  horse  marts  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Australia  and  America 
before  his  colors  won  a  purse  of  impor- 
tance. And  now,  an  octogenarian,  a 
farmer  on  a  stupendous  scale,  a  railroad 
builder,  and  the  master  miner  and  mine 
owner  of  the  United  States,  this  southern 
gentleman,  late  of  Deadwood,  South 
Dakota,  more  recently  of  California, 
James  Ben  Ali  Haggin,  is  known  the 
world  over  among  sportsmen  as  the  great- 
est breeder  of  thoroughbred  horses  in  this 
or  any  other  generation,  though  the  turf 
triumphs  of  Salvator,  Waterboy  and 
Africander  hardly  drew  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction from  the  face  of  their  owner. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Hag- 
gin's  great  breeding  stables  of  Kentucky 
and  California  would  produce  turf  cham- 
pions. '  The  calm  set  purpose  of  the  largest 
horse  breeder  of  the  world  has  been  to  de- 
velop American  stock.  He  began  in  a  mod- 
est enough  way  in  1881  with  one  sire  and  a 
few  mares  out  in  California.  Then  he 
sent  a  horse  east  and  swept  up  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby.  Next  he  astonished  East- 
erners with  his  mare,  Firen^e,  quickly 
following  -his  triumphs  with  Salvator. 
But  breeding  interested  him  more  than 
mere  horse  racing.  His  sheep  and  cattle 
grazed  over  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  on 
the  Pacific  Slope,  and  what  he  had  done 
in  live  stock  he  followed  up  in  the  breeding 


of  thoroughbred  horses,  until  the  sales 
from  his  western  stud,  Rancho  del  Paseo, 
have  become  the  event  of  the  horsemen's 
year;  as  high  as  two  hundred  yearlings 
having  been  auctioned  off  in  a  single  sale, 
netting  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Mr.  Haggin  is  a  man  whose 
achievements  alone  speak  his  ambitions. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  lawyer.  A  Ken- 
tuckian  by  birth,  he  drifted  west  on  the 
gold  wave  of  enthusiasm,  and  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Lloyd  Tevis,  became  as- 
sociated with  some  of  the  lucky  mine 
owners  of  the  time — men  now  million- 
aires. In  company  with  Senator  Hearst 
and  Marcus  Daly,  Mr.  Haggin  made  an 
enormous  fortune  in  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  mining  property,  extend- 
ing their  op)erations,  not  only  in  the  West, 
but  to  Alaska  and  South  America.  His 
interest  in  one  mine  alone  he  sold  for 
$9,000,000.  After  his  mining  successes 
his  inherent  love  of  horses  and  stock  of  all 
kinds  made  itself  manifest,  and  when 
Haggin  got  control  of  a  vast  tract  of  land 
of  400,000  acres  in  Kern  County,  Cali- 
fornia, he  introduced  irrigation  through- 
out the  territory  and  enhanced  its  value 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  was  but  a  step 
from  the  ownership  of  fertile  grazing  soil 
to  the  introduction  of  stock  raising  and 
thoroughbred  breeding.  Whether  because 
Kentucky  was  the  State  of  his  nativity,  or 
because  he  understood  the  value  of  the 
blue  grass  region,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  possibilities  of  carrying  on  opera- 
tions there,  buying  over  5,000  acres  of  the 
best  land  obtainable  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  his  cherished  project  of  an 
established  and  stocked  estate;  this  is 
Elmendorf.  He  erected  a  great  colonial 
mansion  and  has  intimated  his  intention 
of  endowing  the  estate  as  a  permanent  ' 
breeding  establishment  for  blooded  horses. 
Undaunted  by  advancing  years,  Mr. 
Haggin  is  pursuing  his  passion  for  the 
horse,  and  year  by  year  pouring  his  riches 
into  the  greatest  breeding  stud  in  the 
world.  His  successes  on  the  turf  this 
year  have  been  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  horseman. 
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LEONIDAS  HUBBARD^  JR. 

An  Appreciation 


Leonidas  Hubbard,  Jr.,  our  assistant 
editor  and  our  dear  friend,  died  of  starva- 
tion in  Central  Labrador,  October  eigh- 
teenth, nineteen  hundred  and  three.  It 
is  with  a  heavy  heart  and  an  unwilling  pen 
that  we  write  these  words.  For  months 
we  have  hoped  against  hope.  Now  the 
evidence  is  at  hand — Hubbard  died  in  a 
frozen,  barren  land,  alone,  and  within  a  few 
hours  of  human  aid.  Of  details  we  still 
know  very  little.  At  a  later  time  we  shall 
be  able  to  give  some  further  account  of 
the  fated  expedition,  its  object,  experiences 
and  tragic  conclusion.  The  last  entry  in 
his  diary  shows  the  brave,  cheerful,  hope- 
ful man  that  he  was: 


"  I  am  sleepy.  I  think  death  from  starva- 
tion is  not  so  bad.  But  let  no  one  suppose 
I  expect  it.  I  am  prepared — that  is  all.  I 
think  the  boys  will  be  able  with  the  Lord's 
•help  to  save  me." 


There  was  the  man  as  we  knew  him. 
From  the  first  day  that  Mr.  Hubbard 
entered  the  Outing  office  until  that  June 
afternoon  when  he  departed  for  Labrador, 
he  made  friends  and  held  friends.  To 
know  him  was  to  like  him,  and  every  one 
who  came  under  his  influence  was  at  once 
attracted  by  his  quiet,  modest  demeanor, 
which  imconsciously  revealed  the  great 
big  heart  of  the  man. 

No  friend  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  ever  went 
to  him  in  vain  for  counsel  or  help;  for,  no 
matter  how  busy  with  his  own  affairs,  his 
time  was  always  at  the  disposal  of  others. 
His  last  dollar  was  his  friend's.  His  first 
thought  was  for  the  comfort  and  success 
of  others.  This  unselfish,  loyal  spirit  was, 
perhaps,  his  most  prominent  character- 
istic. For  three  years,  with  scarcely  a 
vacation  vO  speak  of,  Mr.  Hubbard  sat  at 
his  editorial  desk,  and  when  he  left  us  for 
a  well-earned  respite,  we  were  happy  in 


the  thought  that  he  was  to  reap  what  he 
had  so  fairly  earned. 

Mr.  Hubbard  came  to  Outing  fully 
equipped  for  his  chosen  life-work.  A 
college  graduate,  he  had  by  much  journey- 
ing and  intelligent  observation  stored  and 
trained  his  naturally  retentive  mind  for 
editorial  duties.  His  were  the  ten  talents, 
and  ten  other  talents  had  been  added  to 
them  during  the  few  years  it  was  given 
him  to  labor.  He  grasped  his  oppor- 
tunities. Ever  alert  for  new  information, 
he  yearned  to  seek  the  unexplored  regions 
of  the  earth.  Following  out  this  desire, 
he  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Labrador 
region  and  determined  upon  searching 
the  unknown  interior.  Friends,  fearful 
for  his  safety,  tried  to  deter  him,  but  once 
his  mind  was  made  up,  he  pressed  on  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  Mr. 
Hubbard  was  a  bom  hunter.  He  loved 
the  outdoor  life  and  silently  craved  the 
freedom  of  the  country  while  in  the  midst 
of  editorial  duties.  From  his  youth  he 
had  been  a  faithful  student  of  nature. 
When  occasionally  he  took  a  respite  from 
the  care  of  office,  the  recreation  generally 
was  in  the  form  of  a  hunting  or  fishing 
trip  to  some  region  where  the  wild  life 
lured  him.  Nor  were  these  trips  devoid 
of  results,  for  almost  every  issue  ot 
Outing  contained  an  article  over  his 
name — a  graphic  pen-picture  of  something 
he  had  seen  or  heard.  Perhaps  no  other 
name  was  more  popular  with  the  army 
of  Outing  readers.  Had  Mr.  Hubbard 
returned  to  us,  the  world  would  have  been 
enriched  from  his  store  of  experience. 
His  was  not  the  nat\u*e  to  learn  for  learn- 
ing's sake,  but  to  disseminate  knowledge 
that  all  might  have  freely  what  had  cost 
him  labor  to  obtain.  The  whole  Outing 
staff  mourns  his  loss. 

Leonidas  Hubbard  was  an  able,  virile 
writer,  a  manly  man  and  a  good  friend,     j 


NATURAL  HISTORY 

By  JOHN  BURROUGHS 


PARENTAL   TEACHING    AMONG    THE    ANIMALS. 

A  WOMAN  writes  me  from  Baltimore 
that  amid  a  herd  of  twenty-five  deer  she 
saw  a  buck  giving  instruction  to  the  fawns 
— "Just  as  much  a  lesson  as  any  one  could 
give.  He  was  showing  them  how  to  leap, 
how  to  come  down  with  the  four  feet,  how 
to  go  down  a  steep  hillside;  they  were  so 
intently  occupied  they  never  noticed  us 
while  we  enjoyed  the  sport." 

I  suppose  without  this  parental  instruc- 
tion the  fawns  would  not  have  known  how 
to  leap,  how  to  come  down  on  all  fours, 
and  how  to  run  down  a  steep  hill!  The 
play  of  animals  is  always  spontaneous, 
and  is  not  planned  or  directed  by  their 
parents.  It  has  no  other  end  than  sport, 
though,  of  course,  it  is  in  all  cases  a  kind 
of  discipline  that  helps  fit  the  young  for 
their  future  careers,  just  as  human  play 
helps  the  human  young. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the 
parent  birds  teach  their  young  to  fly. 
When  young  swallows  collect  upon  the 
telegraph  wires  along  the  street  in  August, 
the  parents,  these  keen  observers  say,  are 
giving  the  young  lessons  in  the  art  of  flying. 
Of  course,  any  one  who  has  seen  young  birds 
leave  the  nest  know  better  than  this.  They 
fly  when  their  wings  are  strong  enough,  and 
all  that  is  required  after  that  is  practice. 
One  day  last  summer,  along  the  Creek,  I 
met  some  men  with  three  young  kingfishers 
in  their  hands  that  they  had  just  dug  out 
of  a  nest  in  the  bank.  The  birds  were 
fully  fledged,  and  were  screaming  and 
struggling  to  get  away.  Of  course  they  had 
never  used  their  wings,  but  they  seemed 
eager  to  do  so.  At  my  request,  the  men  let 
them  go.  They  flew  as  easily  and  swiftly, 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  as  do  the  old  birds. 
The  parent  kingfishers  were  not  present,  so 
the  young  could  not  have  been  directed  or 
encouraged  by  them. 

One  day,  earlier  in  the  season,  I  saw  a 
young  humming  bird  leave  the  nest.  I  stood 
within  two  feet  of  it,  looking  upon  the  two 
fully  fledged  young.  As  I  regarded  them, 
one  of  them,  a  little  more  mature  than  the 
other,  shot  up  like  a  rocket  and  flew  swiftly 
and  perched  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree  fifty 
or  more  feet  away.  The  next  day  my  son 
saw  the  other  one  leave  the  nest  in  the  same 
manner. 

If  birds  did  not  know  instinctively  how  to 
use  their  wings,  if  they  had  to  be  taught, 
they  would  be  in  a  sad  plight.  All  things 
in  animal  life  that  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  and  perpetuity  of  the  species 
are  done  instinctively.  The  intelligence  of 
the  animal  comes  into  play  in  sometimes 
modifying  instinct,  and  in  profiting  by  ex- 
perience. But  I  have  discussed  this  subject 
elsewhere,  and  will  not  enlarge  upon  it  here. 


DO   ANIMALS    KNOWINGLY   AMPUTATE   A    FOOT 
TO  ESCAPE  FROM   A  TRAP? 

This  morning  (February  2Sth)  I  went  for 
a  short  walk  up  the  Hudson,  following  the 
shore  on  the  ice  to  where  our  hired  man 
had  some  traps  set  for  mink.  In  one  of 
them,  set  on  a  sunny  slope  under  a  big  white 
oak  was  a  red  squirrel.  He  had  just  been 
caught,  for  he  was  doubled  up  over  the  trap, 
making  frantic  efforts  to  escape.  The  trap 
had  him  high  up  on  his  left  fore  leg.  The 
squirrel  had  bitten  this  leg  very  deeply,  al- 
most its  entire  length  below  the  trap;  in 
fact,  one  of  the  toes  was  almost  bitten  off, 
and  when  I  took  him  from  the  trap  to 
carry  him  home  the  blood,  returning  to  the 
bitten  leg,  ran  freely  over  my  gloves.  This 
instance  reminds  me  of  the  current  miscon- 
ception which  one  often  sees  in  print  that 
animals  will  gnaw  off  the  leg  which  is 
caught  in  a  trap.  It  is  true  that  animals 
of  nearly  all  kinds  will  make  their  escape  if 
left  for  long  in  a  steel  trap,  often  leaving  a 
foot  behind.  One  often  sees  the  tracks  of 
three-legged  muskrats  in  the  snow.  What 
really  happens  seems  to  be  this :  the  animal 
either  bites  oflF  the  numb  limb  below  the 
trap,  thus  drawing  out  his  leg,  or  in  his 
twisting  and  struggling  breaks  the  bone 
and  twists  away  the  flesh,  perhaps  biting  off 
the  nerveless  cords  and  sinews  that  still 
hold.  A  rabbit  will  invariably  break,  and 
given  time,  twist  off  a  front  leg,  but  if 
caught  by  his  heavier  hind  leg  will  remain 
fast  until  he  dies  or  is  removed.  Any  ani- 
mal caught  by  both  front  or  rear  legs  is 
caught  for  keeps.  Even  a  muskrat  caught 
high  up  on  a  hind  leg  must  wait  until  the 
hunter  comes  to  remove  him.  I  once  read 
of  a  trapper  who  caught  his  own  hand  in  a 
trap  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  not  get  at 
it  to  release  it.  He  tried  in  vain  to  gnaw 
off  his  own  arm,  and  had  not  help  arrived 
he  must  have  frozen.  No  doubt  an  animal 
would  have  courage  enough  to  bite  off  his 
own  leg,  but  I  doubt  if  he*  would  have  suflS- 
cient  intelligence.  A  trapper  has  abundant 
evidence  that  an  animal  has  no  conception 
of  a  trap,  of  what  it  means  to  be  caught, 
such  as  we  have.  A  coon,  and  even  a  dog, 
will  gnaw  down  the  surrounding  bushes 
when  fast  in  a  trap,  and  even  bite  stones 
and  tear  up  the  dirt,  showing  plainly  that 
they  cannot  locate  the  trouble.  They  are 
crazed  with  rage  and  fear,  and  must  bite 
something,  that  being  their  only  way  of  de- 
fending themselves.  Hudson,  in  his  "  Natu- 
ralist in  La  Plata,"  tells  of  a  friend  who 
performed  an  experiment  on  some  rats, 
which  throws  much  light  on  this  subject 
He  seized  the  tail  of  one  of  a  number 
of  caged  rats,  pinching  it  under  the  cage, 
where  his  hand  could  not  be  seen.  In  an- 
swer to  the  cries  of  the  victim  the  otherr 
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rats  rushed  to  its  assistance,  and  finding 
nothing  else  to  attack,  promptly  attacked 
and  killed  the  rat  that  was  crying.  Cattle 
will  often  gore  to  death  one  of  the  herd 
caught  in  rocks,  etc.,  etc.  The  cries  excite 
the  companions  of  the  victim,  just  as  the 
jaws  of  the  trap,  or  rather  the  strange  feel- 
ing of  being  fast,  excite  the  captured  ani- 
mal, and  in  both  cases  they  use  their  only 
weapons  of  help  and  defense  on  the  nearest 
object.  In  the  case  of  the  flock  it  is  the 
very  member  they  wish  to  assist  that  is  the 
readiest  object  of  their  attack ;  in  that  of  the 
solitary  animal  in  the  trap,  it  is  the  trap  it- 
self or  the  bushes  around.  How  any  ani- 
mal can  know  that  destroying  its  own  living 
flesh  will  liberate  it  is  more  than  I  can 
understand. 

THE  WINTER  WREN. 

One  cold  day  late  in  December,  on  going 
to  my  "Slabsides,"  I  found  a  winter  wren 
in  the  "spare  chamber."  As  I  entered  the 
bird  did  not  lose  its  head  at  all,  as  birds 
usually  do  under  such  circumstances.  It  did 
not,  in  a  sudden  panic,  make  a  dash  at  the 
window,  but  circled  about,  came  out  the 
door,  flew  down  the  stairway,  passed  two 
windows  without  heeding  them,  and  went 
out  the  open  door.  What  struck  me  was 
the  coolness  and  circumspection  of  the  little 
bird.  It  appeared  to  know  all  about  win- 
dows, and  that  they  were  not  what  they 
seemed,  and  it  appeared  to  know  the  ins 
and  outs  of  that  house  like  an  old  occupant. 
I  concluded  that  the  wren  may  have  been 
harboring  there  several  days,  and  had  be- 
come pretty  well  acquainted  with  glass  and 
with  the  stairway  opening  between  the  two 
floors,  so  that  when  I  came  in  it  wasted  no 
time  upon  windows,  but  made  straight  for 
all  open  doors.  I  hope  it  had  a  good  feast 
of  dormant  flies  and  spiders  while  it  was 
under  my  roof.  I  have  seen  the  winter 
wren  here  during  every  winter  month.  It 
is  a  hardy  bird.  It,  no  doubt,  gets  its  living 
on  dormant  insects,  which  it  finds  in  holes 
and  in  all  manner  of  hiding  places.  It 
breeds  in  the  Catskills,  and  I  sometimes 
hear  it  in  April  in  full  song  on  its  way  to 
the  mountains. 

ANIMAL  MURDER. 

A  correspondent  writes  me  about  birds 
poisoning  their  young  when  the  latter  are 
m  captivity.  A  friend  of  his,  he  says,  in 
whose  word  he  places  implicit  confidence, 
tells  him  of  a  chickadee  that  intentionally 
killed  its  young,  because  the  latter  was  im- 
prisoned in  a  lunch  box,  and  the  parent  bird 
could  not  release  it.  A  Southern  lady  also 
told  him  that  if  young  mocking  birds  were 
left  outside  of  the  house  in  a  cage,  the  old 
birds  would  give  them  poison  berries.  Such 
things  are  often  reported,  but  no  com- 
petent observer  has  ever  confirmed  them. 
That  young  birds  die  under  such  circum- 
stances there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that 
their   parents   deliberately   murder   them — 


who  can  believe  that?  Young  birds  want 
constant  care  and  feeding— the  kind  of  care 
they  could  not  receive  from  the  parent  when 
the  two  are  separated  by  a  wire  screen. 
What  poison  berries  or  poison  insects — 
poison  to  a  bird — are  there  that  the  parent 
could  procure  and  feed  to  its  young?  If 
there  are  such,  how  could  a  bird  know  they 
were  poison?  how  could  it  have  any  knowl- 
edge about  the  effects  of  poison?  Surely 
not  from  experience,  surely  not  from  instinct. 
How  could  such  an  instinct  arise?  Every 
instinct  relating  to  the  daily  life  of  an  ani- 
mal has  its  origin  in  the  needs  of  that  ani- 
mal, and  is  of  use  to  it.  An  instinct  does  not 
arise  in  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  in  a  series  of 
years. 

KIND  ACTS   AMONG  BIRDS. 

A  correspondent  sends  me  this  interesting 
note: 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  hear  of 
a  generous  woodpecker  I  saw  this  summer. 
I  was  on  a  farm  in  Somerset  County,  Pa., 
and  out  in  the  orchard  I  saw  this  red  head 
perched  on  a  post  of  the  worm  fence  with 
a  grub  in  his  mouth.  The  world  was  full 
of  young  bluebirds  just  then,  and  a  little 
flock  was  dancing  on  this  same  fence. 
Presently  one  of  them  sidled  up  to  the 
woodpecker  and  opened  his  mouth,  where- 
upon the  obliging  red  head  gave  him  the 
grub.  I  would  hardly  have  believed  that 
if  I  had  read  it,  but  seeing  is  believing." 

I  have  known  of  a  similar  case  myself.  I 
have  seen  a  little  chipping  sparrow  make 
a  business  of  feeding  some  half-fled^d 
robins.  She  watched  for  her  opportunity, 
and  whenever  both  parent  robms  were 
away  from  the  nest,  she  rushed  in  with  her 
morsel.  The  robins  resented  her  officious- 
ness,  and  hustled  her  out  of  the  tree  when- 
ever they  caught  her  there.  I  have  heard 
of  a  wren  that  fed  a  brood  of  young  robins 
in  a  similar  way,  and  of  a  male  bluebird 
that  fed  some  young  birds  that  were  in  a 
nest  near  its  own.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
these  acts  of  kindness  among  the  birds 
spring  from  any  altruistic  feeling,  but  that 
they  are  simply  the  overflowings  of  the  pa- 
ternal instinct. 

THE  LOCO  WEED  AND  BUFFALO. 

When  I  was  in  Montana  last  year  I  heard 
of  a  weed  called  the  loco  weed  (Astragalus 
Hornii)  that  made  horses  crazy  if  they  ate 
it.  In  a  magazine  article  published  since  I 
wondered  if  the  buffalo  had  learned  to 
avoid  this  weed.  A  Western  correspondent 
now  assures  me,  on  what  appears  to  be 
good  authority,  that  buffalo  do  eschew  this 
plant.  A  ranchman  in  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas  has  crossed  buffalo  with  polled  Angus 
—the  "black  cattle"— and  he  has  found 
that  an  animal  with  one-sixteenth  buffalo 
blood  will  not  touch  the  loco  weed.  If  this 
is  a  fact,  it  is  a  very  interesting  one.  It 
shows  how  discriminating  wild  creatures 
become  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  how  this 
wisdom  becomes  instinctive.        ^^^  t 
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THE  polo  season  of  1903  has  shown  the 
same  bad  features  and  also  the  same 
good  features  as  in  former  years,  only  in 
each  case  to  a  more  marked  degree.  If  we 
consider  the  improvement  in  the  standard  of 
play,  in  many  cases  the  season  has  been  a 
disappointing  one,  yet  in  other  ways  it  has 
been  a  very  encouraging  one. 

One  of  the  most  disappointing  signs  the 
past  year  has  been  the  noticeable  lack  of 
team  play,  except  in  certain  instances  which 
will  be  enumerated  later  on.  One  reason 
for  this  condition  is  at  once  apparent.  Our 
teams  have  changed  their  make-ups  so  fre- 
quently that  it  is  impossible  for  the  players 
to  build  up  a  system  of  team  play,  or  to 
study  properly  each  other's  game — really 
the  key  to  team  play.  These  two  points 
are  made  a  specialty  in  England,  and  were 
very  important  factors  in  the  defeat  of  our 
American  team  in  1902.  Another  reason  for 
this  lack  of  team  play  seems  to  be  that,  at 
the  present  time,  a  team  which  plays  an  ag- 
gressive and  brilliant  individual  game,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  defeats  a  team  which  pays 
so  much  attention  to  its  team  play  that  its 
individual  game  is  consequently  somewhat 
sacrificed.  As  soon  as  we  find  that  our  best 
individual  players  are  studying  to  improve 
their  team  game,  then  surely  the  standard 
of  our  polo  will  be  much  higher  than  at 
present. 

The  second  bad  feature  has  been  the  in- 
creased number  of  "  freebooter  "  teams,  and 
combinations  of  the  members  of  several 
different  clubs.  This  feature  has  always  ex- 
isted to  a  certain  degree — and  for  the  past 
few  years  even  in  our  Championship  events 
— and  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  combina- 
tions of  players  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
retard  the  progress  of  our  game.  In  the 
first  place,  it  has  killed  to  a  great  extent 
our  club  spirit;  for  by  filling  in  a  weak 
place  on  a  club  team  with  a  player  who  is 
in  no  way  identified  with  that  club,  and  who 
does  not  practise  on  that  club's  grounds, 
there  is  no  incentive  for  the  other  members 
to  try  for  that  position.  There  was  one 
case  last  year  of  a  man  playing  on  another 
team  against  his  own  club-mates.  There 
are  plenty  of  men  who  stand  near  the  top 
of  the  second  class  of  players  who  would 
most  assuredly  improve  sufficiently  to  fill 
this  position  if  gfiven  an  opportunity  of  play- 
ing for  a  short  time  on  First  teams.  They 
are  improving  steadily  as  it  is;  and  would 
they  not  improve  much  faster  if  given  these 
opportunities,  and  would  not  the  club  in  the 
end  be  farther  ahead — for  it  would  have 
one  of  its  regular  players  to  fall  back  upon 
instead  of  relying  upon  some  outsider? 
Besides,  these  combinations  discourage  the 
other  teams  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
entries  in  some  of  our  tournaments  are  con- 
siderably reduced.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able in  our  Championship  Contests,  and  it 


would  be  well  if  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Polo  Association  took  some  action 
against  the  formation  of  combinations,  for 
the  Championship  events  at  least.  Let  us 
review  the  history  of  our  Championships: 
For  the  first  four  years— 1895,  1896,  1897 
and  1898 — the  honors  were  won  by  repre- 
sentative club  teams.  In  1895  Myopia  won, 
playing  Gardiner,  Shaw,  Fay  and  Agassiz; 
in  1896  Rockaway  won,  with  Stevens,  Cow- 
din,  Keene  and  G.  P.  Eustis ;  in  1897  Mead- 
owbrook  won,  with  a  team  composed  of 
W.  C.  Eustis,  Hitchcock,  Whitney,  Nicoll; 
and  in  1898  Meadowbrook  again  won,  play- 
ing the  same  team  with  the  exception  that 
Baldwin  took  Nicoll's  place.  In  1899  a  com- 
bination was  formed  of  four  "stars" — 
Waterbury,  Cowdin,  Keene  and  Water- 
bury — who  had  formerly  played  with  two 
other  clubs,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
event  went  to  them  by  default  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  Committee  passed  certain 
rules,  which  made  it  rather  more  difficult 
to  organize  these  "star"  teams,  as  each 
player  must  have  played  on  the  grounds 
of  the  club  he  intended  to  represent^  at  least 
six  times,  in  order  to  qualify.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1900,  six  teams  entered,  five  of 
them  being  strictly  club  teams;  two  were 
from  New  York,  two  from  Philadelphia  and 
two  from  Boston ;  it  was  the  most  encourag- 
ing and  successful  Championship  meeting 
we  have  ever  had.  In  1901  the  winners  were 
made  up  of  the  members  of  three  different 
clubs,  Snowden  (Bryn  Mawr),  Keene 
(Rockaway),  and  the  Waterburys  (C.  C. 
of  Westchester),  and  in  1902,  Lakewood, 
although  winning  the  two  games,  was 
proved  to  have  been  ineligible  for  the 
event,  so  the  cups  for  1902  were  not  awarded. 
The  Championship  this  last  year  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  still  another  combination 
(Cowdin,  Waterbury,  Whitney,  Water- 
bury),  playing  under  the  colors  of  the 
Country  Club  of  Westchester.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  note  that  no  strictly  club  team 
has  won  a  Championship  since  1898,  except 
in  1900,  when  Dedham  captured  the  event, 
playing  Forbes,  Weld,  Goodwin,  Crane. 
Another  point  of  interest  is  that  four  play- 
ers have  played  with  three  different  clubs 
in  our  Championship  contests.  These  com- 
binations have  resulted  very  naturally  in  a 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  entries,  from 
six  teams  in  1900  to  three  teams  in  1903, 
two  of  which  were  local.  A  residence  rule 
would  apply  the  needed  remedy,  or  a  com- 
mittee might  be  appointed  each  year  to  de- 
termine which  club  a  player  should  right- 
fully represent.  If  our  best  players  wished 
to  make  up  two  or  three  teams  at  some 
other  time,  such  a  tournament  might  easily 
be  arranged.  Would  not  this  course  be 
better  and  wiser  in  view  of  encouraging  our 
club  game  on  the  one  hand,  and  also  in  view 
of  developing  an  all-America  team -lor  an-   t 
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Other  international  contest,  on  the  other 
hand? 

There  have  been  a  great  many  cases  of 
men  playing  with  two,  three  and  even  four 
different  teams  during  the  course  of  the 
season.  Some  of  these  combinations  were 
necessary  on  account  of  injuries  to  players, 
and  some  also  were  excusable  on  the 
ground  of  adding  interest  to  a  poorly  filled 
tournament.  The  greatest  harm,  though, 
has  been  done  in  our  Championships,  where 
every  entry  should  be  a  representative  club 
team.  There  are  few  clubs  that  did  not 
play  outsiders  on  their  teams  last  year.  The 
clubs  that  have  done  so  the  least  the  past 
season  are  Myopia,  Rockaway,  Dedham  and 
Philadelphia,  and  in  former  years  Meadow- 
brook  and  Bryn  Mawr  in  addition  to  these 
others. 

A  third  disappointing  feature  of  last  year's 
play  has  been  the  small  number  of  really 
high-class  games.  By  far  the  best  game  of 
the  season  was  the  Championship  at  Phila- 
delphia between  the  Country  Club  of  West- 
chester and  Bryn  Mawr,  and  the  next  best 
game  was  a  match  at  Narragansett  Pier  for 
the  Point  Judith  Cups  between  the  Country 
Club  of  Westchester  and  the  Dedham  Free- 
booters. Of  the  handicap  games  we  should 
mention  the  game  between  Lakewood  and 
Westchester,  also  a  very  well  played,  though 
not  a  very  fast,  game  between  Myopia  and 
Dedham  in  the  finals  for  the  Karlstein  Cups. 
The  last  two  games  were,  of  course,  not  in 
the  class  with  the  first  two.  One  reason  for 
this  scarcity  of  high-class  games  was  the 
method  of  drawing,  whereby  in  a  number  of 
cases  the  first  and  the  second  teams  of  a 
club  would  be  pitted  against  each  other. 
This  resulted  often  in  the  first  teams  being 
put  out  of  the  tournament  immediately, 
whereas  the  two  first  teams  and  the  two 
second  teams  might  have  played  together 
in  the  first  round.  It  would  seem  desirable 
for  the  Polo  Committee  to  establish  some 
rule  to  prevent  two  teams  of  the  same  club 
being  drawn  against  each  other  in  the  pre- 
liminary round.  If  this  were  done,  we 
might  expect  decided  improvement  in  play. 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  the  good  fea- 
tures that  were  apparent  last  season.  With- 
out doubt  the  most  encouraging  sign  of  all 
has  been  the  improvement  shown  by  the 
players  of  the  second  and  third  classes. 
This  improvement  has  shown  itself  in  actual 
results,  for  in  no  year  have  our  low-goal 
teams  been  so  successful.  The  team  with 
the  smaller  handicap  has  won  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  matches.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  Besides  the  improvement 
in  their  individual  and  team  games,  these 
teams  have  made  a  determined  effort  to  in- 
terfere as  much  as  possible  with  the  play  of 
the  higher  handicapped  opponents  by  riding 
them  out  on  every  possible  occasion,  and 
many  a  high-goal  player  knows  how  valu- 
able a  low-goal  man  can  be,  who  "sits  in 
his  lap"  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
game.  Another  reason  for  this  improve- 
ment is  the  fact  that  our  lower-goal  men 


are  better  mounted  as  a  general  thing  than 
ever  before. 

Another  very  encourag^ing  sign  has  been 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  clubs  and 
players,  and  also  in  the  number  of  tourna- 
ments. A  few  figures  may  be  interesting. 
The  number  of  clubs  in  1900  was  twenty- 
three,  in  1902  the  number  increased  to 
twenty-five,  and  is  now  thirty-one.  The 
total  number  of  players  enrolled  in  1902  was 
412,  and  in  1903,  495.  It  may  be  interesting 
also  to  add  that  in  1900  the  total  handicaps 
amounted  to  626,  and  in  1903  to  687,  the  to- 
tal number  of  players  in  1900  who  could 
boast  of  a  handicap  being  209;  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  277.  The  new  clubs  that  have  been 
formed  during  the  past  year  or  so  have  been 
the  Albany  Polo  Club,  the  Army  Polo  Qub 
of  West  Point,  in  which  Colonel  C.  G.  Treat 
has  taken  such  an  active  interest,  the  Coun- 
try Club  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.),  the  New  Or- 
leans Polo  Club,  the  Rumford  Polo  Club 
of  Providence,  and  the  Norfolk  Country 
Club  of  Westwood,  Mass.  (near  Dedham). 
The  West  Point  team  and  the  Rochester 
team  played  a  number  of  matches  in  1902, 
the  Albany  Club  played  for  the  first  time 
at  Saratoga  last  summer,  the  Rumford 
Polo  Club,  which  did  not  join  the  Associa- 
tion until  this  spring,  played  a  number  of 
matches  last  summer  at  Dedliam,  Narragan- 
sett Pier,  Myopia  and  on  its  home  grounds, 
and  although  beaten  in  all  its  games  but 
one,  has  nevertheless  shown  a  most  sports- 
manlike spirit  in  entering  the  Eastern  tour- 
naments and  doing  its  share  towards  mak- 
ing them  a  success.  A  friendly  rivalry  has 
already  sprung  up  between  this  club  and  the 
Norfolk  Country  Club,  the  latest  addition 
to  the  Polo  Association.  The  Norfolk 
Country  Club  played  in  the  tournament  at 
Dedham  in  September  and  gave  a  very  good 
account  of  itself. 

There  were  two  new  tournaments  last 
year,  and  playing  lasted  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  first  week  in  March  to 
October  6th.  Squadron  A  held  its  first 
tournament  last  spring  at  Van  Courtland 
Park,  and  this  club  is  indeed  very  fortu- 
nate in  having  such  an  ideal  place  for  its 
games.  The  other  new  tournament  was  in 
Providence  at  the  home  of  the  Rumford 
Polo  Club;  it  took  place  immediately  after 
the  Dedham  events,  and  six  very  good 
matches  were  played.  The  Rumford  Club 
certainly  deserved  the  success  which  at- 
tended its  tournament,  as  it  has  done  a 
great  deal  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
to  help  the  game  in  New  England.  Many 
of  the  older  clubs  might  well  study  the  de- 
tails that  were  carried  out  by  this  club  in 
connection  with  the  running  of  its  tourna- 
ment. New  England  has  heretofore  had 
only  two  clubs,  but  with  these  two  addi- 
tions, the  games  on  the  Eastern  circuit  will 
be  doubly  interesting.  Both  these  new  clubs 
show  great  promise  of  developing  in  the 
course  of  time  some  good  players,  and  with 
more  experience  and  coaching  both  clubs 
should  produce  good  teams.    The  Dedham 
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Polo  Club  has  done  a  great  deal  the  past 
few  years  towards  encouraging  the  newer 
players  at  Myopia,  Norfolk,  Rumford  and 
at  its  own  club  by  holding  tournaments  each 
season  for  these  lower-goal  men. 

Another  very  encouraging  feature  the  past 
year  has  been  the  improvement  in  team  play 
by  a  number  of  the  teams,  although  a  good 
many  of  our  very  best  players  do  not  yet 
seem  to  realize  the  importance  of  playing 
a  team  game.  Bryn  Mawr  First,  although 
beaten  in  the  Championship  in  1902  by  a 
combination  playing  under  the  name  of  the 
Lakewood  Polo  Club,  and  also  in  1903  by 
a  slightly  different  combination,  which 
played  under  the  colors  of  the  Country 
Club  of  Westchester,  has  shown  the  highest 
development  within  recent  years  in  the  art 
of  team  play,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
has  had  the  best  club  team  in  America. 
The  scores  in  these  two  Championship 
games  were  very  close — s^^  to  3^  and  9]^ 
to  6,  and  the  success  of  this  club  should 
give  encouragement  to  other  teams  to  de- 
velop this  very  important  feature  of  the 
game.  Dedham  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
club  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  American  polo 
players  to  the  value  of  team  play,  in  the 
Championship  games  of  1900.  A  number  of 
other  clubs  have  given  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention to  team  play,  and  the  most  success- 
ful ones  last  year  in  this  respect,  besides 
the  Bryn  Mawr  First  team,  have  been  the 
Lakewood  Polo  Club,  which  made  a  very 
successful  showing  in  the  early  games,  win- 
ning three  tournaments  including  the  Junior 
Championship;  the  Meadowbrook  Second 
team,  which  has  won  several  sets  of  cups; 
Myopia  Second,  which  has  been  carrying  too 
light  a  handicap  and  which  has  won  three 
events;  Bryn  Mawr  Second,  which  had  a 
very  successful  season  up  to  the  Newport 
tournament,  winning  also  three  sets  of 
prizes.  The  first  team  of  the  Country  Qub 
of  Westchester,  which  comprised  the  best 
of  our  individual  players,  won  only  one 
tournament  outside  of  the  Championship, 
and,  on  the  whole,  made  a  rather  disap- 
pointing showing  last  season.  The  West- 
chester Second  team  made  a  very  good 
showing,  winning  several  tournaments. 
The  Dedham  team  has  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful the  past  two  years,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  loss  of  several  of  its  best  players.  This 
club  has  not  played  in  an  Association  match 
the  same  team  that  won  the  Championship 
in  1900.  The  Rockaway  Second  team,  com- 
posed of  younger  players,  who  learned  the 
game  on  bicycles,  won  its  way  into  the  finals 
at  Narragansett,  and  at  Newport  two  of  the 
young  players  with  Hazard  and  La  Mon- 
tagne  held  the  Bryn  Mawr  Freebooters,  one 
of  the  strongest  combinations  of  the  sea- 
son, down  to  twelve  goals,  and  lost  the 
match  by  only  a  quarter  of  a  goal.  The 
Philadelphia  Country  Club  team  early  in  the 
season  sprung  a  great  surprise  by  defeating 
the  Br)m  Mawr  First  team  for  the  Pembroke 
Cup  at  Bryn  Mawr,  but  has  played  little 
since. 


If  we  examine  the  play  of  individuals,  we 
find  that  Agassiz  has  played  the  most  con- 
sistent game  of  any  one  throughout  the  past 
season,  although  possibly  his  game  has  not 
been  so  fast  as  several  other  players  have 
at  times  shown.  The  teams  on  which  he 
has  played  have  won  six  tournaments. 
Whitney  also  played  a  remarkably  steady 
game,  and  figured  on  a  number  of  winning 
teams  last  year.  The  play  of  the  Water- 
bury  brothers  has  not  been  of  so  high  an 
order,  and  outside  of  this  Championship 
they  have  won  very  few  games.  One  reason 
for  this  has  been  that  they  have  been  poorly 
mounted.  Cowdin's  play  is  of  the  very 
highest  order  when  he  is  pla3ring  his  game ; 
he  always  has  speed,  but  occasionally  has 
been  off  in  his  hitting.  Of  the  Bryn  Mawr 
players,  Wheeler  and  this  year  Rosengar- 
ten  have  shown  themselves  to  be  in  the 
very  first  ranks,  and  Snowden  has  shown 
himself  this  season  to  be  one  of  the  best 
"  forwards "  in  America.  Kennedy  of 
Philadelphia  has  played  so  few  games  it  is 
difficult  to  judge  his  play.  Of  the  Dedham 
men.  Crane  has  played  several  very  good 
games  at  "  Back "  and  also  at  "  3 " ;  and 
Goodwin  has  played  some  very  aggressive 
games. 

Of  the  players  who  have  been  ranked  this 
season  in  the  second  class,  Nicoll  and  La 
Montagne  should  both  be  placed  in  the 
first  class;  Nicoll  should  never  have  been 
allowed  to  play  in  the  last  two  Junior 
Championships.  The  Goulds  have  shown 
extraordinary  skill  in  hitting,  but  as  yet 
have  not  developed  enough  strength  to  play 
a  really  hard  riding-out  game.  They  will, 
without  doubt,  rank  among  our  very  best 
players  in  the  course  of  time.  Brooks  and 
Alexander  of  Meadowbrook,  Cooley  and 
Brokaw  of  the  Country  Club  of  West- 
chester, Maxwell  Norman,  A.  L.  and  F.  D. 
Cochrane  of  Myopia,  have  all  shown  a  great 
deal  of  improvement  in  their  play  (though 
the  latter  has  played  very  irregularly),  and 
for  headwork  Fay  has  few  superiors, 
though  somewhat  slow  on  account  of  his 
weight. 

A  few  words  should  be  said  in  regard  to 
military  polo.  The  game  is  already  well 
established  at  West  Point,  although  the 
players  are  handicapped  by  the  small  num- 
ber of  ponies  at  their  command.  There  are 
about  fifty  players  in  Squadron  A  who  have 
played  the  game  more  or  less,  and  many 
give  promise  of  developing  into  really  good 
players.  Squadron  A  has  been  regularly 
coached  for  the  past  year  by  Dr.  H.  A. 
Souther.  There  has  been  quite  a  little  talk 
of  late  in  regard  to  starting  polo  among 
the  members  of  Battery  A,  of  Massachu- 
setts; this  would  not  be  very  difficult  as 
soon  as  sanctioned  by  those  in  authority,  as 
there  are  at  least  three  members  of  the 
Battery  at  the  present  time  who  have  played 
the  game  at  the  Dedham  Polo  Club.  It 
would,  therefore,  not  be  at  all  surprising 
if  we  should  see,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,     a     three-cornered     tournament     of  t 
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army  poloists,  and  a  tournament  of  this 
description  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
American  polo.  It  is  very  likely  also  that 
we  may  some  time  see  regular  tournaments 
between  Harvard  and  Yale.  The  latter  al- 
ready has  a  polo  club,  and  Harvard  has 
several  good  players  at  Myopia  and  several 
also  at  Dedham. 

It  was  a  very  great  disappointment  that 
the  English  players  were  unable  at  the  last 
moment  to  make  the  trip  over  here,  for  the 
Polo  Association  had  arranged  a  very  in- 
teresting tournament  for  September  at  Van 
Courtland  Park,  where  several  of  our  best 
teams  were  to  try  conclusions  with  them. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  prophesy  the  result 
should  a  team  come  over  here  next  sum- 
mer. The  Americans  would  probably  win 
here  as  the  English  did  in  England,  for  in 
no  other  sport  is  the  visiting  team  placed 
at  such  a  disadvantage,  on  account  of 
acclimatizing  of  ponies  as  well  as  men,  and 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  rules  of 


the  countries.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  two 
countries  ever  come  together  in  regard  to 
the  off-side  rule.  Our  best  players  are 
slightly  inferior  to  their  best  ones  in  team 
play  and  steadiness,  but  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  aggressive  and  also  more  bril- 
liant hitters.  In  regard  to  ponies,  the  Eng- 
lishmen would  have  the  advantage  on  the 
other  side,  on  account  of  their  soft  fields 
and  long  periods  of  play,  but  on  this  side 
the  Americans  would  surely  be  more  than 
able  to  hold  their  own,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  English  ponies  would  stand  the  strain 
on  our  hard  fields. 

The  future  of  polo  in  America  looks  very 
bright.  With  the  constant  increase  in  the 
number  of  players  and  clubs,  with  the 
steady  improvement  in  the  play  of  our  men, 
and  with  the  price  of  ponies  greatly  re- 
duced, it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the 
polo  season  of  ip04  will  be  a  success.  The 
game  of  polo  is  assuredly  getting  more 
popular  each  year. 


LIST  OF  THE  WINNERS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  EVENTS, 

1903 

Whbbb  Played  Name  of  Events  Winners 

Camden  Country  Club Country  Club  Cups Camden  C.  C. 

Camden  Country  Club Bohemia  Cups Camden  C.  C. 

Lakewood  Polo  Club Herbert  Trophies Lakewood  Polo  Club. 

Lakewood  Polo  Club Georgian  Court  Cups Lakewood  Polo  Club. 

Squadron  A  Club Event  for  Individual  Cup Great  Neck  Polo  Club. 

Country  Club  of  Westchester Westchester  Clips Mcadowbrook  Firsts. 

Country  Club  of  Westchester Country  Club  Cups Meado wbrook  Second. 

Mcadowbrook  Hunt  Club Hempetead  Cups Meadowbrook  Second, 

Mcadowbrook  Hunt  Club Meadowbrook  Cups Meadowbrook  First. 

Devon  Polo  Club,  Philadelphia Radnor  Challenge  Cup Bryn  Mawr  Second. 

Bryn  Mawr  Polo  Club Harrison  Cup Bryn  Mawr  Second. 

Bryn  Mawr  Polo  Club Pembroke  Cup Philadelphia  C.  C. 

Philadelphia  Country  Club '. . . .  Senior  Championship  C.  C.  of  Westchester. 

Philadelphia  Country  Club Junior  Championship Lakewood. 

RumsonPolo  Club,  Seabright,  N.J Rumson  Polo  Cups C.  C.  of  Westchester  Second. 

Rockaway  Hunt  Club Blizzard  Cups Rumson  Polo  Club. 

Rockaway  Hunt  Club Ladies'  Challenge  Cup C.  C.  of  Westchester. 

Great  Neck  Polo  Club Great  Neck  Challenge  Cup C.  C.  of  Westchester  Second. 

Saratoga  Polo  Club Ballston  Cups Albany  Polo  Club. 

Saratoga  Polo  Club Hitchcock  Cups Buffalo  C .  C. 

Saratoga  Polo  Club Sanford  Cups Buffalo  C.  C 

Point  Judith  Country  Club ^Narragansett  Cups    Bryn  Mawr  Second. 

Point  Judith  Country  Club Rhode  Island  Cups Rocka  wayFirst. 

Point  Judith  Country  Club Point  Judith  Chal  lenge  Cup Dedham  Freebooters. 

Westcbester  Polo  Club  (Newport) Brenton  Reef  Cups Bryn  Mawr  Freebooters. 

Westchester  Polo  Club  (Newport) Newport  Cups Bryn  Mawr  First. 

Westchester  Polo  Club  (Newport) Westchester  Polo  Club  Cups Bryn  Mawr  Freebooters. 

Myopia  Hunt  Club Hamilton  Cups Myopia  Second. 

Myopia  Hunt  Club Myopia  Cups Myopia  First. 

Dedham  Polo  Club Norfolk  Cups Myopia  Second. 

Dedham  Polo  Oub Karlstein  Cups Dedham. 

Dedham  Polo  Club Dedham  Cups Myopia  First. 

Rnmford  Polo  Club  (Providence) Hope  Cup Rockaway  First. 

Rumfbrd  Polo  Club  (Providence) Rumford  Cups Myopia  Second. 

Rumford  Polo  Chib  (Providence). Special  Cups Dedham  Third . 
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KENNEL  NOTES 

By  JOSEPH  A.  GRAHAM 


AMERICANS  who  are  interested  in  field 
dogs  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Dr. 
Jarvis,  who  for  years  was  the  most  success- 
ful of  Irish  setter  men,  has  come  back  to 
his  native  land  for  good  and  proposes  to  go 
into  dogs  again.  He  may  turn  his  fancy 
to  English  setters  or  pointers  this  time,  but 
is  inclined  to  take  up  the  "  reds  "  once  more. 
As  the  dog  fancy  knows,  Dr  Jarvis  was 
United  States  consul  at  Milan,  Italy,  for 
some  time  back. 

Dr.  Jarvis  calls  my  attention  to  some 
omissions  in  "The  Sporting  Dog.'*  He 
thinks  that  any  chapter  on  Irish  setters 
should  mention  Signal,  which  he  regards  as 
the  best  of  that  breed  he  ever  shot  over  or 
saw;  this  dog  having  when  imported  the 
greatest  British  field  trial  record  achieved 
by  any  Irish  setter  of  the  day.  As  I  have 
told  the  Doctor  privately,  my  chapter  on 
Irish  setters  was  necessarily  short,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  omit  quite  a  number  of 
dogs  which  would  have  been  entitled  to  de- 
tailed description  in  an  extended  work  on 
the  subject.  Signal's  blood  exists  in  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  dogs  of  the  present  day, 
and  it  may  become  the  source  of  the  long- 
sought  Irish  competitors  of  Llewellins  and 
pointers  in  public  field  trials. 

Dr.  Jarvis  also  tells  me  that  Elcho  was 
never  in  Russia,  but  that  his  sire  and  dam 
were  sent  to  that  country  after  the  dog's 
successes  in  this  country.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  took  my  statements  from  Mr.  Turner, 
the  importer  of  Elcho,  who  had  an  extended 
correspondence  regarding  the  dog  at  the 
time  of  importation.  It  will  please  the 
many  owners  of  Elcho's  descendants  to 
learn  that,  while  he  had  not  just  the  quali- 
ties which  satisfied  field  trial  men  in  the 
West,  he  was  a  magnificent  dog  on  all  kinds 
of  game  in  New  England  shooting. 

Experienced  men  are  not  disposed  to  view 
with  much  alarm  any  little  tendency  away 
from  old  standards,  but  is  it  not  true  that, 
in  the  sporting  divisions,  bench  show  judges 
are  exaggerating  quality  in  comparison  with 
character  and  substance?  Cockers,  which  do 
all  the  present  winning,  are  not  only  almost 
toy  dogs  in  size  and  af^earance,  but  are 
acquiring  a  ratty  expression  which  suggests 
the  terrier  rather  than  the  spaniel.  As  yet, 
it  is  no  very  serious  matter,  smce  this  attrac- 
tive breed  would  quickly  go  back  to  its  natu- 
ral state  if  the  breeders  and  judges  would 
set  the  fashion  that  way.  But  if  it  is  to  be 
the  rule  for  a  number  of  years  to  come, 
cockers  will  properly  belong  to  the  toy  dog 
class  and  lose  all  claim  to  even  technical  as- 
sociation with  sports. 

One  can  also  see  a  marked  change  in  the 
fox  terriers.  Among  the  winners,  the 
corky,  stout  little  chaps,  which  used  to  be 
the  typical  specimens  of  the  breed,  are  no 
longer  seen.  The  quality  of  the  present  lot 
is  beautiful,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of 
character  and  muscle. 

In  the  true  sporting  dogs,  both  the  point- 


ers and  setters  at  the  Chicago  show  exem- 
plified the  same  tendency  of  the  bench  to- 
ward a  comparative  over-estimate  of  quality. 
Mark's  Rush  is  an  excellent  and  beautiful 
dog,  but  I  have  seen  the  day  when  all 
pointer  men  would  have  qualified  their 
praise  with  remarks  upon  a  lack  of  type 
and  substance.  Mr.  Byers,  who  judged  both 
pointers  and  setters,  is  a  good  sportsman 
and  one  of  the  best  judges  of  these  classes 
in  the  country,  but  even  he  could  not  tear 
himself  away  from  the  attraction  of  qual- 
ity. I  should  still  agree  with  every  one  of 
his  decisions  in  the  setter  classes,  except 
his  picking  of  the  novices.  Here  he  placed 
the  blue  ribbon  on  the  Kansas  City  do^, 
Brimston^,  a  little  orange  belton  of  exqui- 
site quality,  to  be  sure,  but  sadly  lacking  in 
evidences  of  power.  Yet  for  second  place 
he  picked  one  of  Mr.  Pease's  string,  in 
which  there  was  little  of  quality,  but  a  su- 
perior make-up  of  strength  between  neck 
and  stern.  Fairland  Dude,  third,  was  not 
a  good  show  dog  in  any  respect  at  all.  As 
they  stood,  I  thought  that  the  best  dog  in 
the  class  was  Joe's  Count,  reserve,  from  Mr. 
Williamson's  kennel.  He  lacks  chiseling 
about  the  head,  and  his  body  lines  are  a  bit 
straighter  than  I  like,  but  his  make-up  was 
thoroughly  sound  all  through,  and  he  is  a 
dog  which  must  be  looked  at  with  respect 
in  any  bench  show  class.  Mr.  Byers  put 
Mr.  Thomas's  Madcap  from  Philadelphia 
and  Ben  Lewis's  Mallwyd  Di  over  the  fa- 
mous western  winner.  Lady  Cole,  with  the 
charming  Mallwyd  Meg  below  her.  This 
was  right.  Lady  Cole  beats  both  in  head 
and  ears,  and  she  has  a  peculiar  quality  all 
her  own.  In  raising  three  litters  of  puppies, 
however,  she  has  not  only  lost  in  coat  but 
has  been  drained  of  her  muscular  tissue. 
The  handler  knows  well  what  an  effect  Mack 
of  muscle  has  upon  the  appearance  of  bone. 
Her  present  condition  gives  the  impression 
that  she  is  very  light  in  bone.  What  she 
needs  is  six  months  of  stiff  exercise  in  the 
field  to  again  develop  her  muscle. 

Setter  men  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  protracted  visit  of  Mr.  Teas- 
dale-Buckell  to  America.  Mr.  Buckell,  who 
is  a  relative  of  Mr.  Llewellin,  was  the  active 
manager  of  the  Llewellin  kennel  during  all 
the  period  of  its  greatest  prominence  in 
England,  and,  I  believe,  more  or  less  con- 
trols the  operations  of  the  kennel  to  this 
day.  He  saw  the  winter  trials  on  quail  and 
was  a  conspicuous  figure  at  the  Chicago 
Bench  Show.  His  comments  on  American 
dogs  have  been  of  the  highest  interest.  I 
should  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  un- 
intentionally he  has  really  proved  the  great 
superiority  at  work  of  the  present  American 
pointers  and  setters,  as  compared  with  the 
English  dogs  of  either  the  present  or  the 
old  days.  Though  he  has  said  publicly  that 
he  regarded  the  speed  of  the  best  American 
field  trial  winners  as  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  old  Laverack  Countess,  sucb  an  opip- 
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ion  has  a  limited  value.  For  an  amateur,  I 
am  a  fair  judge  of  pace  myself  in  dogs  and 
horses,  but  I  have  made  some  ludicrous 
mistakes  in  estimating  the  relative  speed  of 
animals  tested  far  apart  in  time  and  loca- 
tion. A  man  need  not  have  observed  long 
to  know  that  comparing  speed  under  totally 
different  conditions  and  at  dates  long  apart 
is  beyond  ordinary  capacity.  Taking  all 
conditions,  and  especially  taking  into  ac- 
count what  we  know  of  the  various  dogs 
which  appeared  in  public  thirty  years  ago, 
it  is  an  almost  inevitable  conclusion  that 
Countess  had  no  such  speed  as  that  of  our 
crack  trial  winners.  Stonehenge  has  it  that 
quite  a  number  of  dogs  in  England  in  her 
day  had  as  much  speed  as  Countess  or  more, 
and  were  better  on  birds.  If  that  was  true, 
the  fact  that  we  have  for  several  years  been 
carefully  breeding  for  speed  and  endurance 
at  speed  makes  it  to  me  perfectly  clear  that 
not  only  has  the  average  been  raised  into 
a  totally  different  class,  but  that  any  of  the 
present  champions  are  much  faster  than 
Countess. 

While  here  Mr.  Buckell's  fancy  was  taken 
principally  by  setters  whose  type  all  Ameri- 
can experts  know  to  be  incompatible  with 
speed,  except,  possibly,  at  short  distances; 
dogs  which  no  American  field  trial  handler 
would  care  to  have  in  his  string. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Budcell's  visit  has 
been  a  welcome  event  in  sporting  dog  circles, 
and  many  of  his  observations  were  full  of 
instructive  suggestion. 

A  curious  fact  has  come  to  my  attention 
in  the  matter  of  bench  show  form  for  col- 
lies. Without,  I  believe,  any  exception, 
Wishaw  Clinker  has  been  placed  over  Olym- 
pian by  every  judge  under  whom  they  have 
been  shown.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
collie  man  on  the  outside  with  whom  I  have 
talked,  many  of  them  prominent  judges 
themselves,  has  said  emphatically  that 
Olympian  is  the  better  dog.  They  liked 
Clinker's  color  and  head,  but,  as  an  all- 
around  dog,  preferred  Mr.  Morgan's  second 
crack.    I  leave  this  puzzle  for  later  solution. 

Mr.  Venable,  of  Georgia,  tells  me  that  a 
new  strain  of  foxhounds  is  winning  recog- 
nition in  his  section.  They  are  called  the 
Singsong,  or  the  Singsong- Skinner  cross. 
In  color  they  mostly  come  a  yellow  or 
brownish  gray,  are  lathy  and  common-look- 
ing in  make-up,  but  have  remarkable  speed, 
as  well  as  fidelity  to  the  trail.  Mr.  Venable 
says  that  for  twenty  miles  they  beat  any- 
thing he  can  bring  against  them,  but  take 
a  great  deal  out  of  themselves  and  need 
three  or  four  days  of  rest  before  they  have 
vigor  enough  to  repeat  the  performance.  I 
hope  to  see  a  dog  or  two  of  this  new  fancy 
around  St.  Louis  this  fall. 

As  the  habit  of  buying  and  developing 
puppies  is  the  biggest  part  of  dog  activity, 
any  reasonable  advice  on  the  subject  must 
interest  a  large  number  of  people.  Let  me 
say  to  everybody  that  buying  puppies  from 
dams  which  are  more  than  five  or  six  years 
old  is  a  risky  proposition.  I  cannot  find 
that  the  age  of  either  sire  or  dam  has  any- 


thing to  do  with  excellence  in  the  mere 
starting  of  life,  but  a  great  many  examples 
have  convinced  me  that  in  the  matter  of 
nutrition  the  age  of  surplus  vigor  in  the 
mother  is  the  age  which  gives  the  puppy 
far  and  away  the  best  chance.  I  have  come 
to  believe  that  no  bitch  under  identical  con- 
ditions ever  produced  in  her  old  days  dogs 
at  all  equal  to  her  first,  second  and  third 
litters.  Naturally  this  applies  less  to  the 
breeding  of  bench  show  stock  than  to  get- 
ting specimens  for  hard  work  in  the  field 
with  the  gun  or  at  field  trials ;  but,  even  for 
bench  show  purposes,  the  capacity  of  the 
dam  to  furnish  abundant  nutrition  will  be 
to  some  extent  a  measure  of  future  develop- 
ment. As  a  rule  of  probabilities,  it  holds 
good  in  horses.  In  multiparous  animals  it 
is  of  even  greater  percentage  importance. 

For  gun-shy  dogs  I  have  a  little  plan — 
not  my  invention  or  new — which  nearly  al- 
ways works  well.  It  calls  for  a  cat,  a  tree, 
and  a  pistol ;  it  calls  also  for  but  a  few  days 
of  time.  Let  the  dog  tree  the  cat  once  or 
twice,  you  to  produce  all  the  racket  and  ex- 
citement you  can.  About  the  third  time  be- 
gin to  fire  the  pistol.  For  a  bad  case  of 
shyness,  put  in  very  light  blank  charges  at 
first.  If  the  dog  has  any  ginger  in  him  at 
all,  he  gets  quickly  the  notion  that  a  gun 
and  sport  belong  together. 

This  season  gave  me  a  couple  of  lessons 
on  the  shooting  value  of  a  slow  dog.  I'm 
not  going  to  recommend  slow  ones,  but  am 
ready  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  truth. 
The  two  occasions  were  alike  in  all  respects, 
except  that  the  dogs  were  not  the  same  in- 
dividuals. The  weather  was  bleak  and  blus- 
tery. Both  times  the  kennelman  missed  the 
train  with  my  dogs  and  compelled  me  to 
rely  on  village  talent.  The  first  time  my 
shooting  companion  was  the  county  sheriff, 
a  good  shot  and  a  hunter  deeply  versed  in 
the  ways  of  quail.  He  had  an  old  pointer, 
never  fast  and  now  broken  down  with  rheu- 
matism and  years.  He  could  not  gallop,  and 
his  range  did  not  exceed  forty  yards.  Yet, 
with  such  a  dog  and  in  the  worst  possible 
weather  for  finding  quail,  we  got  a  big  bag. 
The  birds  were  lying  in  fence  corners  and  in 
the  thickets.  Not  moving  about,  they  left 
no  scent  on  the  grass  and  bushes  to  arrest 
a  dog's  attention.  A  fast  dog,  ranging 
freely,  would  probably  have  found  nothing. 
My  friend,  the  sheriff,  with  sure  eye  for 
bushy  ditch-banks  and  warm  thickets  in  the 
neighborhood  of  cornfields,  would  poke 
about,  and  the  old  pointer  would  unerringly 
locate  when  steered  almost  against  a  bevy. 

The  other  day  presented  a  difference  in 
that  the  available  native  was  a  solid  liver 
pointer,  young  enough  to  be  fast,  but  natu- 
rally gaited  to  a  fox-trot.  Her  one  gift  was 
a  reliable  nose.  Birds  were  scarce,  and  we 
found  but  three  bevies.  Yet  it  was  not  such 
a  bad  shooting  day;  for,  to  the  best  of  my 
counting,  the  pointer  gave  us  a  shot  on  every 
single  scattered  bird  after  the  bevies  were 
flushed. 
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AMONG  THE  TROUT 

By  WILLIAM  C.  HARRIS 


BAIT  VS.  FLY  FISHING. 

IT  is  in  May  that  the  fish  are  most  eager  to 
rise,  for  then,  particularly  at  evening,  the 
twilight-loving  moths  are  born  and  hover 
and  fall  upon  the  stream;  the  \jrvae  of  all 
manner  of  water  bugs,  the  chrysalis  and  the 
imago  are  now  developing  everywhere  along 
the  brook ;  the  midges— 7"  no  see  ums,'  as  the 
Indian  calls  them — are  swarming;  and  the 
mosquito^misery  alike  for  man  and  beast 
— is  then  a  dainty  morsel  for  the  insect- 
loving  trout.  And  just  here  a  word  to  the 
perplexed  angler  who  has  essayed  the  trout 
which  are  rising  all  over  the  pool  before 
him,  but  which  fail  to  notice  all  the  flies, 
despite  their  varied  colors  and  exquisite 
dressing,  he  has  offered  them,  by  Wilful 
casting  and  with  assured  art.  Under  such 
a  condition,  in  which  I  have  been  placed 
scores  of  times,  the  chagrined  angler  should 
rig  up  a  new  cast  of  feathers;  replace  his 
trout  leader  with  one  of  gossamer;  substi- 
tute for  the  No.  10  or  12  hooks,  which  he 
has,  doubtless,  been  using,  a  light  gray-col- 
ored fly  tied  on  No.  18  to  22  hooks — the 
"  Ashy "  is  a  good  one ;  and  ten,  aye, 
twenty  chances  to  one  his  creel  will  become 
a  weighty  one. 

I  am  not  an  enthusiast  over  color  in  the 
dressing  of  flies  as  a  greater  factor  in  mak- 
ing large  scores,  than  size,  form  or  the 
proper  manipulation  of  them;  but  there  are 
occasions  when,  as  Seth  Green  so  aptly  puts 
it,  "common  sense  catches  more  nsh  than 
luck,"  and  the  above  dilemma  of  the  angler 
calls  for  a  big  lot  of  it. 

The  seasoned  angler  is  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  the  brook  trout  is  the  first  game 
fish  of  the  opening  spring  days  to  inspire 
an  outing.  The  black  bass  legal  season  in 
most  of  the  States  does  not  open  until  June 
I ;  in  several  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
month;  and  in  others  not  until  July.  The 
salmon  can  be  taken  legally  at  Bangor, 
Maine,  in  April,  also  in  the  Canadian  Prov- 
inces, but  plethoric  pocket-books  and  plenty 
of  leisure  are  necessary  to  indulge  in  fish- 
ing for  them. 

Of  the  other  fresh-water  game  fishes,  the 
pike,  pickerel  and  maskalonge  can  legally 
be  captured  from  May  i,  except  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
where  the  season  opens  on  July  i ;  in  Can- 
ada they  can  be  taken  everywhere  in  June, 
except  in  Quebec,  where  the  legal  season 
does  not  open  until  July  i  (although  fish- 
ing for  them  is  permitted  up  to  May  15  of 
each  year). 

The  States  that  prohibit  trout  fishing  in 
May  are:  Nebraska,  Iowa  (May  15), 
Colorado  (June  i),  Arizona  (June  i),  and 
Washington  (June  i )  ;  in  Ontario  the  sea- 
son opens  on  May  15,  and  in  the  other  Prov- 
inces on  the  same  day. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  vast  area  of 
trout   waters   are   open   to   the    rod   in   the 


month  of  May,  and  there  are  but  few  sec- 
tions of  the  country  that  do  not  contain 
either  streams  or  lakes  inhabited  by  these 
fish,  available  to  the  earnest  angler  at  little 
cost  of  pocket  or  of  time.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  State  of  New  York,  of  which 
I  have  records  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  trout  waters,  distant  in  many  cases 
from  the  centers  of  population  only  a  few 
miles.  Let  us  take  the  city  of  Greater  New 
York  as  an  illustration : 

Across  the  river  Hudson  within  thirty- 
five  miles  there  are  at  least  a  half  dozen 
streams  in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  which, 
when  fished  in  the  early  days  of  the  season, 
yield  a  dozen  or  more  fair-sized  fish.  It 
should  not  outrage  the  craft  to  name  a  few 
of  them:  Crum  and  Demorest  creeks  near 
New  York  City;  a  mountain  stream  that 
comes  down  with  a  rush  and  a  roar  and 
empties  into  the  Hudson  just  outside  the 
town  limits  of  Haverstraw;  a  few  streams 
near  the  town  of  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. ;  several 
brooks  near  Highland,  N.  Y.,  much  fre- 
quented by  anglers  from  Poughkeepsie ;  a 
dozen  localities  on  Long  Island,  where  a 
few  trout  can  be  taken  by  the  early  rodster 
— ^you  must  be  on  hand  the  opening  day, 
and  you  will  find  a  few  trout  at  Breslau; 
Smithtown;  Oakdale  (preserved),  permit 
required;  Merrick;  Great  Neck  and  Islip 
(permit  required). 

Farther  away  from  the  city,  within  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the 
waters  of  Sullivan  and  Delaware  counties 
are  visited  by  many  trout  anglers,  who  have 
before  them  at  least  one  thousand  miles 
of  the  best  trout  waters  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  south  of  the  Adirondack  re- 
gion. The  Beaverkill,  the  Willewemack,  and 
the  Neversink  rivers  with  hundreds  of  af- 
fluents, have  been  and,  doubtless,  will  be 
for  many  years,  the  favorite  camping 
grounds  of  the  great  craft  of  anglers  re- 
siding in  or  near  New  York  City. 

Nearly  the  same  favorable  conditions  ex- 
ist in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  in  all 
of  the  New  England  States;  going  west  to 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  there  will  be  found 
scores  of  good  trout  waters,  comparatively 
a  short  distance  from  the  large  cities.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  there  is  a  perennial  har- 
vest of  the  rainbows — Dolly  Vardens,  the 
Steelheads,  and  the  Cut-throat  trout;  for 
nearly  every  mountain  stream  on  the  Pa- 
cific Slope  contains  more  or  less  of  these 
typical  Western  species. 

I  have  been  asked  by  a  young  angler  if 
fishing  with  bait  for  trout  was  in  bad  form 
or  injudicious  in  a  fisherman  whose  aim  is 
to  attain  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  art 
of  angling.  Decidedly  not !  In  my  own  ex- 
perience nearly  three  consecutive  seasons 
were  passed  in  humbly  following  down 
stream  two  expert  fly-fishermen,  masters 
of  the  art.  I  fished  with  an  earthworm  as 
a  lure.     I   was  distant   from  the  veterans 
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about  three  hundred  feet,  and  I  seldom 
failed  to  equal  their  scores  when  the  trout 
were  displayed  at  the  close  of  the  day  on 
the  lawn  of  the  hotel,  and  this  despite  the 
fact  that  I  was  more  intent  on  watching 
the  graceful  curve  of  their  back  casts  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  their  forward 
throws  would  light  in  the  bush  shadows 
and  upon  the  curling  lips  of  a  tiny  rock 
eddy,  than  I  was  in  guiding  my  worm  to 
likely  spots.  A  good  fat  worm,  well  scoured, 
will  always  hold  its  own  against  the  best 
intentioned  feathers.  But  all  the  time  I 
was  absorbing  the  principle  and  acquir- 
ing the  knack  of  fly-casting,  for  I  frequently 
found  myself  imitating  their  handling  of  the 
rod  by  making  overhead  casts  with  my 
handicapped  line. 

Ond  day  I  went  up  stream  a  few  miles 
intending  to  bait-flsh  down.  I  was  alone, 
and  when  reaching  the  stream  found  it 
somewhat  swollen,  unusually  rapid,  but  not 
too  roiled  for  the  worm  bait.  After  catching 
a  few  trout,  as  I  was  about  to  rebait,  I 
found  that  the  strap  holding  the  bait-box 
in  place  had  become  unbuckled  through 
gross  carelessness,  and  falling  into  the  rapid 
current  had  been  carried  down  stream  be- 
yond recovery.  The  dilemma  was  annoy- 
mg,  and  bade  fair  to  stop  that  day's  fishing 
at  once.  Suddenly  remembering  that  I  al- 
ways carried  a  small  fly-hook  for  conven- 
ience in  having  extra  hooks  and  snells  at 
hand,  and  that  it  also  contained  a  doz^n  or 
more  flies  which  had  never  been  used,  I 
sat  down  on  the  bank,  rigged  up  a  cast  of 
feathers  with  which  I  at  once  commenced 
Ashing.  I  met  with  indifferent  success,  but 
from  that  day  (fifty-five  years  ago)  I  have 
been  a  persistent  fly-fisher;  not  that  I 
thought  it  infra  dig.  to  use  bait,  but  from  the 
fact  that  it  gave  more  pleasure  to  cast  and 
to  see  the  trout  rise  eagerly  and  fight  upon 
the  surface. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  summarize  in  this 
connection  the  pleas  of  the  bait-fisher  in  de- 
fense of  his  methods.  There  are  many  hun- 
dreds of  good  fishermen,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  true  Waltonian  spirit,  who  per- 
sistently use  the  natural  bait  in  preference 
to  artificial  flies.    They  contend : 

1.  That  more  fish  are  taken  with  the 
worm  than  with  the  feathers. 

2.  That  a  trout  after  being  hooked  on  a 
worm  shows  no  different  tactics  in  escaping 
capture  than  when  fastened  on  an  artificial 
fly. 

3.  That  less  fish  escape  when  caught  with 
bait,  because  the  hook  is  usually  impaled  in 
the  throat  or  deep  in  the  mouth. 

4.  That  the  charm  of  environment  on  a 
trout  stream  is  equally  attractive  to  those 
who  use  both  methods  of  fishing. 

5.  That  in  worm-fishing  equal  skill  and 
experience  are  as  necessary  as  in  fly-fish- 
ing. To  guide  your  worm  in  the  current 
to  the  holes  or  rifts,  and  keep  the  hook  from 
catching  on  the  bottom,  with  the  line  loop- 
ing under  the  flow  of  water,  requires  sea- 
sons of  experience;  to  cast  the  bait  under 
an  overreaching  branch  or  behind  an  out- 


cropping boulder  calls  for  as  much  skill  as 
is  shown  in  the  flirt  of  the  flies  into  a  prom- 
ising pool,  or  under  the  brush  shadowing  a 
hole  along  the  bank. 

6.  To  learn  when  to  strike  in  bait-fish- 
ing, particularly  when  live  minnows  are 
used,  requires  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much 
training  as  when  the  fish  "plucks"  in  fly- 
fishing. 

To  all  of  which  the  fly-fisherman  replies  : 

1.  That  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  a  trout 
outing  does  not  center  in  large  scores,  but 
rather  in  the  aesthetic  element  of  the  pas- 
time. 

2.  That  a  trout  when  hooked  with  the 
artificial  fly  comes  to  the  surface  to  take 
it,  and  when  fastened  fights  within  sight, 
and  frequently,  as  quickly  as  he  feels  the 
gritty  ;mpact  of  the  hook,  "spits"  it  out, 
and  if  the  rod  handler  does  not  know  the 
art  of  "striking  quickly,"  ten  chances  to  one 
there  is  a  failure  to  creel  the  fish,  a  result 
which  a  true  angler  does  not  regret  because 
of  his  appreciation  of  the  intelligence  or 
cultivated  instinct  of  the  trout,  which  under 
the  circumstances  has  earned  and  fully  de- 
serves his  liberty. 

3.  Bait-fishing,  especially  with  an  earth- 
worm, is  deadly  as  well  as  dirty,  and  the 
trout,  when  hunger-crazed,  has  not  the 
slightest  chance  for  his  life;  for  the  hook 
is  fastened  usually  deep  in  the  gullet,  and 
his  efforts,  however  frantic,  cannot  dislodge 
it.  Catching  a  fish  under  such  conditions 
levels  the  fisherman  to  the  plane  of  a  so- 
called  field-sportsman  who  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  shoot  quail  when  on  the  ground  in 
a  stubble  field. 

4-  The  act  of  throwing  a  cast  of  feathers, 
hither  and  yon,  with  the  eye  intent  upon 
foliage  obstructions,  and  observing  mi- 
nutely the  formation  of  the  banks,  the 
freshet-worn  holes  under  them,  and  the 
exact  location  of  protruding  rocks,  eddies, 
rifts  in  and  under  which  the  best  trout  are 
apt  to  lie,  broadens  the  vision  of  the  fly- 
fisherman  in  his  appreciation  of  the  ever- 
changing  beauties  of  a  leaping  mountain 
brook.  And  with  it  all  his  finders  are  not 
impaling  on  a  hook  a  squirming  annelid, 
a  fact  alone  apt  to  dull  the  senses  to  the 
charm  of  the  most  entrancing  environment. 

When  deftly  cast  the  feathers  alight  like 
snowflakes  on  a  pool,  with  no  danger  sig- 
nals abroad  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
There  is,  with  many,  so  great  an  attraction 
and  enjoyment  in  the  mere  act  of  dainty 
fly-casting,  that  they  frequently  forget  they 
are  fishing,  being  abso'rbed  in  the  charm  of 
throwing  the  feathers  and  watching  them 
drift  and  float  upon  the  eddies  in  the  air 
before  they  fall  fluttering  upon  the  water. 
Of  such  are  the  earnest  anglers  made. 

To  strike  successfully  at  the  swirl  of  a 
trout  on  still  water,  is  a  knack  bom  in  a 
good  fly-fisher.  When  bait  is  used,  particu- 
larly a  garden  worm,  it  is  at  once  taken 
into  the  mouth  of  a  trout,  who,  recognizing 
its  edible  nature,  attempts  to  swallow  it  on 
the  instant.  Not  so  with  the  feathers,  which 
the  fish  ejects  at  once  as  non-ediWe^ 
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ENGLISH  SETTER  QUESTIONS 

By  JOSEPH  A.  GRAHAM 


DISCUSSION  of  the  English  setter  in 
America  would  be  a  history  of  several 
volumes  if  all  the  records  and  comments 
about  strains  and  individual  dogs  were  set 
forth  in  a  way  to  satisfy  everybody  who 
has  taken  an  interest  in  the  subject.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  book  it  will  be  enough 
to  briefly  review  the  facts  which  are  so 
familiar  to  experts  as  to  have  become  com- 
monplaces. The  chief  characteristics  of  the 
breed  remain  as  they  have  been  so  often  de- 
scribed by  Stonehenge  and  other  English 
writers. 

It  is  color  which,  to  the  ordinary  eye, 
differentiates  the  English  from  the  Irish 
and  Gordon  setters  as  well  as  from  a  great 
deal  of  what  has  been  known  as  "native 
stock."  There  is  one  and  only  one  funda- 
mental law  of  color  which  can  be  applied 
without  qualification  to  the  English  setter. 
It  is  that  the  marking  consists  of  a  white 
ground,  upon  which  may  appear  small  spots 
or  large  patches  of  any  of  the  recognized 
colors.  These  are  black,  lemon,  orange, 
liver,  and  tan.  The  solid  white  or  black  or 
liver  sometimes  appears,  and  solid  orange 
rarely.  No  solid  color  is  favored  or  very 
frequent.  It  should  be  said  that  tan  and 
orange  or  lemon  are  practically  the  same. 
Dark  tan  is  orange  and  light  tan  is  lemon. 
It  is  usually  called  tan  only  when  it  comes 
in  company  with  black.  That  is,  a  dog  is 
orange  and  white  when  there  is  no  black 
marking.  He  is  white,  black,  and  tan 
when  the  orange  color  shades  the  black 
markings,  or  appears  in  small  spots  on  a 
prevailing  marking  of  black  and  white. 
Belton,  which  not  a  few  Americans  in  some 
way  believe  to  be  a  strain,  is,  of  course,  only 
a  color.  It  consists  of  black,  orange,  or 
lemon  scattered  in  small  spots  or  splashes 
over  a  white  ground.  If  both  black  and 
orange  "  freckling "  appear,  the  term  "  blue 
belton  and  tan"  is  commonly  used.  If  the 
"  freckling "  is  of  one  color,  it  is  blue  bel- 
ton or  orange  belton. 

These  English  setter  colors  constitute  a 
ground  of  industrious,  if  not  profitable,  dis- 
pute on  account  of  the  supposed  relations 
of  peculiar  colors  to  the  Llewellin  stock 
which  is  paramount  among  the  English 
setters  developed  in  America  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  For  the  information  of  those 
who  are  just  beginning  to  study  the  sub- 
ject, it  should  be  said  that  the  claims  of 
color  advocates  have  no  particular  support 
in  history  and  not  much  practical  logic,  but 
undoubtedly  come  under  the  head  of  influ- 
ential fashions  and  are  not  to  be  disre- 
garded. In  America  the  common  assertion 
and  belief  are  that  white,  black  and  tan  is 
the  correct  and  typical  Llewellin  color.  Mr. 
Llewellin  himself,  and  his  relative  and  asso- 
ciate, Mr.  Teasdale-Buckell,  have  strenu- 
ously objected  to  the  drawing  of  a  color 
line.  In  an  urgent  protest  a  few  years  ago 
Mr.  Llewellin  pointed  out  that  a  decided 


majority  of  his  best  setters  were  either  blue 
belton  or  lemon  belton.  It  might  be  said 
here  in  passing  that  he  also  remarked  the 
presence  of  black  noses  and  dark  eyes  in  all 
his  lemon  and  blue  beltons.  Among  the 
blue  beltons  he  mentioned  Count  Wind*em, 
the  best  dog  he  ever  bred;  and  among  the 
lemon  and  whites  Countess  Bear,  perhaps 
the  handsomest  bitch.  Old  Rhoebe  was 
heavily  marked  white,  black  and  tan;  and 
Brewis*s  Dash  II,  which  he  bought  at  a 
high  price  and  introduced  into  his  kennel 
as  an  outcross,  was  a  blue  belton  with  tan 
shadings.  But  Mr.  Llewellin  says  that  he 
regarded  the  tan  markings  as  a  second-rate 
color  when  judged  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  best  dogs  in  his  own  kennel.    . 

On  this  side  of  the  water,  though  all  the 
advantages  have  operated  in  favor  of  the 
white-black-tan  through  strong  and  almost 
universal  prejudice,  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  the  orange  and  whites  and  lemon 
and  whites  have  played  an  important  part 
even  among  the  "  straight-bred  Llewellins. 
The  first  championship  trial  of  the  Inter- 
state Association  in  1901  brought  out  a  card 
of  high-class  pointers  and  setters,  most  of 
the  setters  being  white-black-tan.  Yet  the 
three  placed  dogs  were  lemon-and-whitc 
setters  of  Llewellin  ancestry.  They  were 
Sport's  Boy,  winner  and  champion,  Ortiz 
Lad  and  Count  Whitestone.  This  was  in 
1901.  In  1902  one  of  the  most  successful 
dogs  in  the  State  trials  during  the  autumn 
was  Rodfield's  Pride  (Cowley's),  another 
orange-and-white  Llewellin.  Pin  Money,  a 
frequent  winner  for  many  seasons  for  the 
Charlottesville  kennel,  was  a  blue  belton, 
and  her  sister,  Belle  of  Hard  Bargain,  was 
orange  and  white.  Of  course,  an  ancestress 
of  these  two  bitches,  Daisy  Hunter,  was  not 
a  straight-bred  Llewellin,  but  the  blood  of 
the  Llewellins  so  preponderated  in  their 
pedigree  that  the  color  of  Belle  of  Hard 
Bargain  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  Llewellin  side  as  from  the 
other. 

Mr.  Buckell  holds  that  the  belton  color, 
either  blue  or  orange,  is  indicative  of  what 
he  calls  the  feminine  side  of  the  Llewellin, 
while  the  larger  area  of  black  patches  and 
spots  with  or  without  tan  indicates  the  more 
rugged,  aggressive,  and  masculine  type. 
This  would  seem  to  be  speculation,  and  yet 
all  of  us  must  admit  that  in  experience  it 
seems  to  have  some  foundation.  For  ex- 
ample, the  most  admired  dogs  in  the  re- 
markable Lady's  Count  Gladstone-Jessie 
Rodfield  family  up  to  this  date  have  hcen 
Prince  Rodney  and  Count  Whitestone. 
Count  is  a  delicately  marked  lemon  belton. 
Prince  Rodney  is  a  strongly  marked  whitc- 
black-tan.  Lmquestionably  Prince  is  the 
more  masculine  of  the  two  dogs,  not  only 
in  size  and  appearance,  but  in  ruggedness 
and  aggressiveness  of  character.  It  docs 
seem  as   if  this  example  of  two  brothers 
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had  a  certain  representative  value,  since  a 
majority  of  the  successful  Llewellins  of  the 
masculine  type  have  been  strongly  marked 
with  black  and  have  had  conspicuous  tan 
shadings.  Yet,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  Dora,  the  bitch  which 
introduced  so  much  of  the  feminine  quality 
that  breeders  hastened  to  overcome  it,  was 
rough  looking  and  heavily  marked  with 
blade;  her  handsomer  son,  Druid,  having 
the  same  amiable  and  docile  "feminine 
attributes.  History  does  not  seem  yet  to 
have  proved,  though  it  may  suggest,  that 
color  is  a  mark  of  distinction  between  what 
the  faddists  call  the  masculine  and  the 
feminine  types  any  more  than  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate distinction  of  the  Llewellin  strain. 
However,  the  amateur  must  recognize  the 
value  of  a  fashion,  whether  or  not  it  is 
founded  on  facts  and  reason.  White,  black 
and  tan  is  beyond  any  doubt  at  present  the 
recognized  and  fashionable  color  of  the 
Llewellins,  notwithstanding  the  notable  suc- 
cesses of  orange-and-white  and  lemon-and- 
white  Llewellins  in  the  field  trials.  That 
Countess  Meteor,  dam  of  the  star  derby 
performer  of  1901-1902,  Mohawk,  is  lemon 
and  white,  and  that  Rodfield  sired  as  many 
of  that  color  as  of  any  other,  are  facts  that 
as  yet  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  sen- 
timent favoring  the  tri-color. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  color 
there  is  one  matter  of  not  a  little  conse- 
quence to  the  practical  sportsman.  A  great 
deal  of  guail  shooting  is  done  in  cover  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  keep  a  busy  dog  in 
sight.  Judgfing  from  my  own  observation, 
I  should  say  that  four-fifths  of  the  work 
dogs  do  on  quail  is  in  cover  of  that  sort. 
In  Maryland  and  Virginia  birds  are  most 
plentiful  in  the  neighborhood  of  thickets 
and  brushy  places.  In  the  Indian  Territory 
they  are  found  either  near  "draws"  and 
small  timbered  water  courses,  or  else  not 
far  from  the  patches  of  com  which  are 
scattered  among  the  pastures  and  cotton 
fields.  In  Illinois  and  Missouri  the  same 
general  character  of  shooting  presents  it- 
self to  the  sportsman,  though  the  country 
has  a  greater  area  of  regular  cultivation.  A 
dog  heavily  marked  with  black  is  somewhat 
hard  to  follow,  even  through  the  stubble 
and  weeds  in  an  ordinary  season.  In  the 
corn-fields  and  thickets  a  dog  of  prevailing 
white  color  is  much  more  readily  kept  in 
view.  If  a  dog  gets  out  of  sight  and  finds 
birds,  the  gun  may  be  kept  idle  for  many 
precious  minutes  just  at  the  time  when 
shooting  luck  would  be  otherwise  at  high 
tide.  Most  quail  shots  will  support  me 
when  I  say  that  these  supreme  shooting 
moments  are  very  likely  to  occur  about 
dusk.  This  fact  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
well-known  habits  of  the  birds.  To  lose 
sight  of  a  dog  at  such  a  moment  means 
often  a  profitless  day.  The  orange-and- 
white  dog  has  a  decided  advantage  as  a 
self-supplying  signal  of  whereabouts. 

My  bitch,  Chiquita,  during  the  two  sea- 
sons when  she  was  under  my  observation, 
was  a  frequent  source  of  irritation.     She 


was  one  of  the  greatest  of  bird  finders,  as 
field  trial  men  in  the  central  West  can  at- 
test. In  truth  she  had  too  much  of  that 
quality  for  comfort,  since  she  was  more  in- 
tent upon  game  than  upon  the  gun,  and  it 
was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  her  to  disap- 
pear in  the  direction  of  a  "  birdy  "  place,  to 
be  found  after  diligent  search  a  half-hour 
later,  stanchly  holding  a  covey.  The  upper 
part  of  her  body  was  nearly  all  black,  and 
one  could  almost  step  on  her  without  recog- 
nition when  she  was  on  point ;  especially  as, 
like  most  other  dogs,  she  would  sink  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  ground  the  longer  she 
held  birds.  If  she  got  into  a  corn-field,  with 
its  occasional  stump  and  its  frequent  spots 
of  black  fungus  on  the  stalks,  I  have  known 
her  to  cause  the  waste  of  an  hour  before  the 
handler  could  find  her.  Sure  Shot,  the 
fastest  and  widest  ranger  of  Jessie  Rod- 
field's  sons,  is  so  heavily  ticked  that  he  is 
almost  a  dark  gray.  He  drops  on  point. 
In  public  trials  his  handler  is  always  ner- 
vous lest  he  get  out  of  sight,  drop  on  birds 
and  be  thrown  out  by  the  judges  before  he 
can  be  located. 

As  a  converse  proof,  I  remember  seeing 
Sport's  Boy  and  Ortiz  Lad  down  in  very 
heavy  cover,  chiefly  corn-fields  and  high 
weeds.  An  orange-and-white  dog  for  pur- 
poses of  the  eye  in  the  field  is  about  the 
same  as  if  he  were  pure  white.  These  two 
extremely  fast  and  widely  ranging  dogs 
could  be  seen  flitting  through  the  com  and 
weeds  almost  every  minute  of  the  trial, 
when  the  darker  dogs  in  the  same  stake 
were  often  hard  to  follow.  The  pointer. 
King  Cyrano,  and  the  setter,  Rodfield's 
Pride  (Cowley's),  have  given  me  the  same 
extremely  pleasant  experience  when  down 
together. 

I  mention  this  advantage  of  the  orange- 
and-white  color,  because  I  regard  it  as  of 
genuine  importance. 

Another  unfashionable  attribute  which 
has  a  useful  function  is  a  fault  charged  with 
some  asperity  against  the  Llewellins.  It  is 
the  tendency  to  carry  a  high  flag  in  ranging 
and  to  take  a  point  with  the  tail  in  the  same 
high  position.  For  the  same  reason  just 
mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  advantage 
possessed  by  the  orange-and-white  color,  the 
high  flag  has  a  decided  utility  value  to  the 
sportsman.  A  dog  which  carries  its-  flag 
high  will  nearly  always  point  with  high 
head.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  attitude 
loses  from  the  standpoint  of  style  as  com- 
pared with  the  low  stem  and  more  extended 
and  intense  position  of  the  pointer  and  of 
some  setters,  but  a  man  leams  after  experi- 
ence to  rather  fancy  the  upright  position 
and  high  flag.  As  a  guide  to  the  eye  it 
comes  to  be  regarded  with  indulgence  if 
not  with  decided  favor.  Nearly  all  hand- 
lers agree,  too,  in  the  belief  that  high  head 
and  stem  in  pointing  are  indicia  of  spirit 
and  vigor. 

Recurring  a  moment  to  the  question  of 
color,  it  might  be  said  that  probably  the 
American  preference  for  white-black-tan  is 
due  to  the  fame  with  which  Gladstone  and 
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Count  Noble  endowed  it  early  in  the  days 
of  public  field  trials.  Bergundthars  Rake 
and  others  carrying  a  large  proportion  of 
Rhoebe  blood  were  highly  favored.  Their 
descendants  took  on  a  strong  tendency  to 
the  white,  black,  and  tan,  and  seem  to  have 
been  the  chief  influences  in  establishing  the 
predominance  of  the  color. 

A  study  of  the  English  setter  in  America 
would  be  imperfect  if  the  superstition  in 
favor  of  the  "  pure  "  or  "  straight-bred  " 
Llewellin  were  not  thrashed  out  in  a  way  to 
convey  the  true  state  of  the  case  to  sports- 
men generally.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  word  "  pure  "  is  entirely  misapplied. 
There  never  was  and  never  will  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  "pure"  Llewellin  in  the  true 
technical  sense  of  the  word  as  it  is  used  in 
the  science  of  breeding.  Nor  is  there  much 
more  to  be  said  in  defense  of  the  term 
"  straight-bred  "  Llewellin.  At  least  the  use 
of  the  term  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  fash- 
ion is  likely  to  depreciate  the  substantial 
value  of  the  Llewellin  blood  and  to  seri- 
ously mislead  the  younger  generation  of 
sportsmen.  There  was  once  such  a  thing 
as  a  "straight-bred"  Laveradc,  and  even 
now  the  bench-show  Laveracks  are  much 
more  nearly  straight  bred  than  any  Llewellin 
that  ever  lived.  Mr.  Llewellin  himself 
never  made  much  attempt  at  straight  breed- 
ing. To  be  sure,  he  first  confined  his  ex- 
periments to  the  Duke-Rhoebe  blood  crossed 
on  straight  Laveracks,  but  he  introduced 
Sam  and  Brewis's  Dash  II  as  outcrosses, 
and  in  late  years  added  blood  which,  though 
similar  to  that  of  his  original  stock,  came 
from  totally  different  lines.  Mr.  Buckell 
has  said  recently  that  the  breeding  of  Dash 
II  was  confused,  and  that  the  dog  was 
treated  in  the  Llewellin  kennel  wholly  as 
an  outcross,  evidently  possessing  qualities 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  blood  from 
which  he  was  said  to  have  come. 

There  is  no  definition  of  "straight-bred" 
Llewellins  which  will  bear  analysis.  The 
usual  test  is  that  of  tracing  back  in  all  lines 
to  Duke-Rhoebe  and  Laverack.  Under  Mr. 
Buckell's  estimate  this  definition  must  shut 
out  everything  which  has  Dash  II  blood; 
and  a  student  of  pedigree  knows  that  such 
an  exclusion  would  ostracize  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  most  respected  names  in  Llewel- 
lin pedigrees.  Others  have  attempted  to 
limit  the  straight-bred  "  Four  Hundred  "  to 
pedigrees  .which  go  straight  to  Mr.  Llewel- 
lin's  own  "kennel.  That  test  would  exclude 
Bolus's  Belton  and  other  dogs  of  unques- 
tioned breeding  and  high  quality. 

Efforts  to  construct  a  straight-bred 
Llewellin  family  sometimes  run  into  a 
manifest  absurdity.  For  example.  Gleam, 
the  progenitor  of  one  of  the  most  useful 
Llewellin  lines,  was  rejected  by  the  ex- 
clusionists  because  Llewellin's  Sam  did  not 
suit  them  in  breeding,  notwithstanding  the 
obvious  fact  that  Sam,  a  field  trial  winner, 
was  an  English  setter  as  well  bred — almost 


identically — as  Dash  II  and,  if  Gleam  is 
evidence,  of  qualities  more  desirable  than 
those  of  Dash.  The  same  exclusionists 
have  now  admitted  Gleam  as  straight-bred. 
They  would  as  well  go  further  and  drop  the 
"pure"  idea  altogether,  letting  Llewellin 
blood  stand  for  what  it  is — an  influential 
but  not  separate  element  in  English  setter 
breeding. 

At  best,  all  setter  pedigrees  except  those 
of  the  Laveracks  had  not  much  authenticitv 
up  to  forty  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Laverack 
was  not  beyond  suspicion.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  their  being  English  setters  if  they 
came  from  the  kennels  of  well-known 
breeders  among  the  country  gentlemen. 
The  breeding  was  kept  within  setter  lines 
in  most  cases  by  such  men  and  often  con- 
ducted with  care  and  skill,  but  not  much 
attempt  was  made  to  preserve  the  facts  of 
individual  breeding.  The  breeding  was 
good,  but  the  proof  is  missing.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  not,  after  all,  a  great  deal 
more  to  boast  about  in  the  Duke-Rhoebe- 
Laverack  combination,  when  it  comes  to 
stickling  for  purity,  than  in  the  union  of 
Mason's  Jeff  and  Old  Fannie  blood  which 
produced  the  Campbell  setters  and  through 
Daisy  F.  enters  into  the  blood  elements  of 
so  many  of  the  very  best  field  setters  in 
America. 

Here  again  the  reader  will  recognize  the 
value  of  fashion.  Though  there  is  no  spe- 
cial virtue  in  a  "straight-bred"  Llewellin 
as  dogs  actually  stand,  either  on  the  records 
or  in  the  possession  of  setter  quality,  none 
the  less  there  is  a  well-defined  fancy  for 
this  kind  of  breeding.  If  amateurs  are 
looking  for  advice  on  the  subject,  I  sug- 
gest that  thejr  weigh  the  value  of  a  cult  as 
compared  with  practical  judgment  of  the 
worth  of  dogs  and  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  prefer  to  be  guided  by  one 
more  than  by  the  other.  All  of  the  success- 
ful lines  in  the  American  Llewellins  -  are 
practically  of  equal  studbook  value,  and  the 
beginner  can  safely  begin  his  tests  of  breed- 
ing at  the  third  or  fourth  generation  from 
existing  specimens  of  approved  looks, 
worth, .  and  ancestral  respectability.  Noth- 
ing but  a  phrase  ever  made  Count  Dan- 
stone  any  more  a  Llewellin  than  Mane's 
Sport;  and  a  phrase  which  would  rank  the 
Cmcinnatus  Pride-Queen  Vic  family  below 
the  untried  progeny  of  untried  "straight- 
bred"  sires  and  dams  can  only  be  sharply 
condemned  by  good  sportsmen.  Race-horse 
practices  have  their  excellent  reasons  in 
their  own  domain  of  breeding  science. 
English  setters  are  another  story.  Purity  of 
race  is  a  good  thing  when  it  is  good.  Some- 
times it  is  a  misnamed  conglomeration,  and 
sometimes  it  needs  breaking  up  and  dis- 
turbance. At  any  rate,  the  English  setter 
is  not  strictly  a  pure  breed,  nor  is  the  Llew- 
ellin a  straight  strain.  It  is  mere  pretense 
to  treat  them  as  if  they  had  actually  those 
characteristics. 
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FALLACY  OF  GAIN  IN  SAILING  LENGTH 

By  W.  P.  STEPHENS 


SECOND  only  to  the  schooner  America 
in  her  influence  on  racing  types,  the  46- 
footer  Gloriana  presented  many  interesting 
problems  to  the  student  of  naval  architec- 
ture. A  departure  in  many  ways  from  the 
yachts  of  the  day  and  those  which  had 
preceded    them,    her    continued     victories 


BODY       PLAN 

throughout  her  first  season,  1891,  called 
for  comment  and  explanation  on  the  part 
of  yachting  writers.  With  a  singular  una- 
nimity, one  of  her  prominent  but  purely 
external  characteristics  was  seized  on  and 
exploited  as  the  prime  cause  of  her  speed; 
the  vital  points  of  her  design  being  entirely 
overlooked.  Disregarding  the  marked  de- 
parture in  her  under-water  body,  her  light 
construction  and  the  many  novel  details  of 
hull  and  rig,  column  after  column  was  writ- 
ten about  her  great  length  on  deck  and  her 
overhangs  above  water,  especially  the  for- 
ward one. 

'  Since  then  many  really  abstruse  problems 
have  been  laid  before  the  yachting  world 
by  clever  designers,  most  of  them  involving 
more  or  less  the  principles  of  the  modem 
racing  scow;  not  the  least  of  these  being 
involved  in  the  great  single-stick  racing 
machine  which  has  just  defended  the  Am- 
erica Cup.  As  in  the  case  of  Gloriana,  the 
success  of  Reliance  is  commonly  attributed 
above  all  else  to  her  excessive  overhangs, 
no  less  than  27  per  cent,  of  her  over-all 
length  and  60  per  cent,  of  her  measured 
water-line.  Her  over-all  length  being  144 
feet  and  her  water-line  four  inches  under  the 
official  limit  of  ninety  feet,  the  statement 
has  been  repeatedly  made  during  the  sum- 
mer that  when  heeled  to  her  ordinary  sail- 
ing angle  she  actually  realized  an  effective 
sailing  length,  through  the  immersion  of 
her  overhangs,  oi  140  feet;  as  compared 
with  but  little  over  ninety  feet  in  the  case 
of  her  rival,  Shamrock  III. 

In  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  over-all 
length  of  Reliance  over  Gloriana,  this  state- 
ment of  the  enormous  gain  through  the 
supposed  immersion  of  the  long  ends  is 
practically  as  false  in  one  case  as  the  other. 


and  its  continued  circulation  can  only  do 
harm  in  blinding  yachtsmen  to  the  study 
of  the  real  points  of  advantage  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  new  boat.  There  are  yachts — 
if  indeed  they  can  be  called  such — in  the 
smaller  classes,  in  which  such  a  gain  of  ef- 
fective length  is  possible  through  a  dis- 
torted form  and  an  extreme  angle  of  heel, 
due  to  the  shifting  of  the  crew  to  leeward ; 
but  Reliance  owes  her  speed  mainly  to 
other  features  than  excessive  over-all  length 
and  extreme  angle  of  heel.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  official  figures 'show  her  to  be  just 
9  feet  3%  inches  longer  over  all  than  Sham- 
rock III.,  and  those  who  witnessed  the 
races  will  remember  that  the  difference  in 
average  angle  of  heel  was  so  slight  as  to 
be  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  among  the 
spectators. 

When  under  wav  in  a  good  breeze,  espe- 
cially outside  Sandy  Hook,  where  the  water 
is  seldom  really  smooth,  every  90-footer 
gives  the  idea  of  an  excessive  immersion  of 
the  overhangs,  a  tumble  of  water  and  foam 
is  rolled  up  by  the  modern  full  bow/  and 
the  quarter  wave  follows  almost  to  the  end 
of  the  long  after  overhang.  How  much  of 
this  "  fuss "  is  merely  superficial,  if  not 
detrimental,  and  how  much  is  really  adding 
to  the  speed,  are  questions  best  answered 
by  a  consideration  of  the  yacht  when  heeled 
to  her  average  sailing  angle  in  smooth 
water. 

The  lines  of  Reliance  are  of  course  not 
available  •  for  direct  study — no  lines  of  a 
Herreshoff  yacht  are  allowed  to  be  pub- 
lished— ^but  the  accompanying  sketch  shows 
a  yacht  of  as  nearly  as  possible  identical 
dimensions  with  Reliance  and  about  as  ex- 
treme in  type,  so  that  the  deductions  drawn 
from  it  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
real  yacht.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  hull 
proper,  apart  from  the  fin,  is  very  wide  and 
shoal,  the  stem  and  the  center  line  of  the 
counter  cut  the  load  water-line  at  very  small 
angles ;  partly  as  a  consequence  of  this  lim- 
ited depth  of  body,  the  load  water-line, 
though  not  angular  like  that  of  a  scow,  is 
very  full  and  of  an  elongated  €^g  section, 
and  the  overhangs  are  excessively  long. 
The  transverse  sections  of  the  bow  and 
counter,  as  shown  in  the  body  plan,  are  also 
very  round  and  full,  like  the  midship  sec- 
tion. 

When  measured  for  her  official  water- 
line,  in  an  (nclosed  basin  with  the  water  as 
near  as  possible  to  absolute  smoothness,  the 
fore  and  after  ends  of  the  load  water-line 
are  marked — the  points  A,  B,  in  the  dia- 
gram— a  strip  of  pine  is  floated  on  the 
water  until  it  barely  touches  A,  and  the 
position  of  a  plumb  line  dropped  from 
the  stem  head  is  marked  on  it,  giving  the 
length  of  the  fore  overhang— which  is  then 
transferred  to  the  deck,  giving  a  point  im- 
mediately above  A;  2t,  similar  point  on  deck 
above  B  is  located,  and  the  distance  be^ 
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tween    the    two    is    measured,    giving    the 
water-line  length. 

This  imaginary  straight  line  between  A 
and  B  may  be  called  the  axis  of  the  yacht, 
lying  at  the  level  of  the  water  as  long  as 
she  is  upright.  As  she  begins  to  heel,  the 
first  thing  which  happens  is  that,  through 
the  increased  displacement  of  the  lee  bilge, 
this  axis  actually  lifts  out  of  the  water  a 
distance  of  several  inches,  so  that  the  new 
water-line,  now  a,  h,  is  materially  shorter 
than  the  old — in  the  case  of  Reliance  this 
shortening  may  be  as  much  as  two  feet  at 
the  fore  and  three  at  the  after  end— so 
that  the  true  central  water-line  when  heeled 


grees  by  the  weight  and  agility  of  her  crew, 
the  actual  effective  length  for  sailing  may 
be  double  the  measured  water-line. 

Nothing  approaching  this  increase  is  pos- 
sible in  a  yacht  of  the  size  and  type  of 
Reliance;  the  limit  of  lengthening  of  the 
inclined  load- water  plane  is  that  shown 
from  c  to  d,  or  about  ninety-six  feet  in 
place  of  the  original  ninety  feet.  At  times 
she  will  heel  much  further  in  a  heavy  puff, 
the  water-line  lengthening  rapidly  for  the 
moment,  but  she  will  never  be  deliberately 
sailed  for  any  length  of  time  with  her  deck 
under  water.  In  order  to  realize  the  effec- 
tive length  of  from  130  to  140  feet  popularly 


Sketch  of  Typical  90-footer. 
Length  over  all  I44fett ; 

;  Ue  and  wealktr  stdts  of  inclined  water-ltne  flane  at  angles  of  /j  degrees  shovm  by  broken  Itnes. 


feet ;  toad  water'linefor  measurement,  qofeet ;  breadth,  abfut ;  draft,  iq  feet  6  inches.    Fore  overhoMg. 
a8  Uet  J-  afUr  overhang,  jib  feet.  ^  IValerUne^  ^ne  in  i*/right  Z^****^  J^<^^*j{f*iJ»fff  >',  foints  of  measurement  marked 


is  probably  less  than  eighty-five  feet  in 
place  of  the  original  ninety  feet.  In  yachts 
of  less  extreme  tvpe,  even  those  of  fuller 
water-line  plane  than  Gloriana,  this  central 
water-line  shortens  very  rapidly  forward, 
and  there  is  no  corresponding  lengthening; 
but  in  Reliance  as  she  rolls  down  the  very 
round  section  marked  2  is  immersed  at 
some  little  distance  out  to  leeward  from  the 
center  line,  thus  lengthening  the  water-line 
to  the  point  marked  c. 

In  all  yachts  with  the  cutter  counter, 
even  of  moderate  length,  there  is  an  ap- 
preciable lengthening  of  the  after  end  of 
the  water-line  as  the  vessel  heels;  the  cen- 
tral water-line  is  shortened,  from  B  to  b, 
but  the  flat  sections  of  the  counter  are 
partly  immersed,  extending  the  after  end 
of  the  inclined  water-line  plane  in  a  loop,  d. 
In  the  old  type  of  centerboard  sloop,  in 
particular  such  craft  as  David  Kirby's 
Arrow,  though  the  after  overhangs  were 
very  short  there  was  a  great  gain  of  length 
aft  as  the  wide  flat  quarter  was  immersed. 
In  all  yachts  built  more  than  eight  years 
ago  the  inclined  water-line  shortened  more 
rapidly  forward  than  it  lengthened  aft,  so 
that  the  longest  possible  water-line  was  that 
measured  when  upright.  In  the  extreme 
flat  scow  of  the  small  classes  the  water- 
line  continues  to  lengthen  regularly  as  the 
yacht  is  heeled,  until,  when  she  is  balanced 
on  edge  at  an  angle  of  some  twenty  de- 


credited  to  her,  she  would  have  to  heel  until 
the  two  sections  i  and  9  in  the  body  plan 
were  not  merely  touching  the  water,  but 
fully  immersed;  which  is  impossible. 

Except  for  short  intervals  of  heavy  heel, 
the  effective  lengthening  at  the  bow  can 
never  be  more  than  ds  shown  at  c;  in'alF 
well-designed  yachts  there  is  a  certain  gain 
of  effective  length  aft  by  the  submersion 
of  the  counter  in  the  quarter  wave  some- 
what beyond  the  theoretical  point  d;  but 
in  many  yachts  this  submersion  of  the 
counter  is  carried  to  a  point  where  water 
is  dragged,  to  the  detriment  of  speed. 

Though  materially  finer  than  Reliance, 
Shamrock  III.  is,  at  the  same  time,  full 
enough  in  form  to  show  a  similar  gain  in 
length  aft,  though  not  forward;  it  is  plain, 
however,  that  the  difference  in  effective 
length  when  heeled  is  almost  a  matter  of 
inches  rather  than  of  forty  to  fifty  feet,  as 
commonly  stated. 

The  question  of  overhangs  appeals  to  the 
designer  in  two  lights.  The  base  line  of 
Reliance's  sail  plan  measures  201.76  feet, 
over  a  water-line  of  ninety  feet;  the  long 
overhangs  aid  materially  in  a  mechanical 
way  in  carrying  this  enormous  rig,  and 
give  deck  room  for  working  both  head- 
sails  and  main  sheet.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  enormous  extra  length  involves  a  great 
increase  of  weight  of  hull,  a  very  serious 
disadvantage.  ^^  j 
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OF  the  Seine  many  things  may  be 
said.  You  may  call  it  the  River 
of  Fifty-seven  Bridges — a  phrase 
that  evokes  visions  of  what  Arabian  Nights 
I  know  not,  cities  of  black  basalt  and,  in 
the  shade  of  the  quays,  old  men  dipping 
their  swollen  feet  in  the  water.  The  sub- 
tle Pascal  called  it  a  moving  highway. 
Others  think  of  it  in  boudoir  terms:  it  is 
the  mirror  in  which  this  mar\'elous  Paris 
of  ours  stares  at  her  changeful  beauty. 

Having  said  all  the  fine  things  we  can 
think  of,  let  us  take  boat  in  this  windy 
weather  and  navigate  the  bridgy  Seine. 
The  friendly  shores  shall  journey  with  us, 
one  on  either  hand.  The  bridges  shall 
loom  over  us.  Steamers,  yachts,  tugs, 
lighters,  barges,  wherries,  canoes,  shall 
meet  or  pass  us.  We  shall  shake  the 
hands  of  sailormen  and  landlubbers,  of 
sporting  lads,  of  idlers — meet  now  and 
then  a  bloated  corpse  ballooning  down 
with  the  tide.  All  of  which  is  interesting 
and  makes  for  philosophy.  We  shall  hob- 
nob with  merry  folk  and  rogues;  with 
those  who  race  and  those  who  dive  and 
swim — men  of  the  sweater  and  lads  of  the 
linen  drawers,  the  Holy  Brotherhood  of 
the  Wooden  Blade  and  subaquatic  ad- 
venturers. Then  when  night  falls  -and 
the  river  is  mysterious,  silent  and  per- 
fidious— flowing  under  the  stars  or  in 
phantom-haunted  fog — we  shall  forgather 
with  pirates  and  poachers  and  police,  with, 
now  and  then,  a  love-sick  girl  in  a  dress 


too  gay.     So,  in  a  way,  we  shall  know  The 
Eternal  Seine. 

Fed  by  the  Yonne,  the  Y^res  and  the 
Marne,  the  Seine  is  still  a  small  river  when 
it  comes  to  Paris  town.  It  flows  through 
the  city  for  six  miles  and  a  half.  At  the 
Pont  National  it  is  only  one  hundred  and 
sixty  yards  wide  and  below  the  Pont  Neuf , 
where  it  attains  its  greatest  width,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  yards.  Its  aver- 
age depth  is  but  a  fathom  and  a  half.  A 
good,  peaceful,  homely  river.  Nine  parts 
of  the  year  the  sun  is  on  it.  Even  the  win- 
ter months  are  kindly  to  it.  Only  once 
in  a  generation  tales  are  told  of  adven- 
turous folk  who  have  skated  on  it.  Three 
years  ago  miraculous  cakes  of  ice  sailed 
down  it — a  sight  to  be  stared  at  and  re- 
membered. 

It  enters  the  city  at  the  southwest, 
between  the  highway  of  Charenton  and 
the  quay  of  the  railway  station  of  Ivry; 
cuts  the  line  of  the  fortifications,  slips 
under  the  Pont  National,  veers  to  the 
northwest  and  circles  round  to  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  whence  it  flows  away  south 
by  southwest  toward  Meudon.  Should 
you  follow  it  in  its  windings  you  will  have 
seen  the  best  of  Paris,  old  and  new.  Here 
then,  at  the  Porte  de  Bercy,  we  pass  the 
toll-takers  of  the  customs.  The  strand 
is  dreary.  It  is  huddled  over  with  ddpots 
and  warehouses  and  sheds.  It  is  the  land 
of  the  barrel,  of  hogshead  and  pipe  and 
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tun  and  cask.  Further  on  is  the  Halle 
aux  Vins,  the  distributing  point  for  all  the 
drink  of  the  town.  A  glimpse  of  the  green 
wilderness  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and 
then  Notre  Dame  bulks  up  against  the 
skyline — squat  and  sturdy,  with  its  two 
massive  towers  and  the  fine  upward  gest- 
ure of  its  spire.  And  at  this  point,  whence 
one  sees  Notre  Dame,  the  river  takes  on 
its  real  aspect  of  a  boat -crowded  water- 
way. On  either  hand  the  ports  are  all 
alive,  oh ;  the  huge  cranes  stridently  active, 
the  carmen  swearing  at  the  horses,  the 


Pantheon.  Here  the  current  is  stronger; 
it  swung  us  under  the  arches  of  the  ont 
de  la  Tourelle  and  past  the  zinc-and-brick 
horror  of  the  Morgue  and  out  again  into 
the  thick  of  the  town.  Paris  streamed 
past  us  on  either  side,  until  the  bottle- 
shaped  steeple  of  Auteuil  and  the  viaduct 
of  the  Point-du-Jour  marked  the  civic 
limits.  This,  briefly  outlined,  was  our 
boating  of  the  first  day.  It  was  a  voyage 
of  six  and  one-half  miles.  We  made  it  in 
twelve  hours. 
The  things  we  saw  were  these: 


Paris  Scullers  at  Meudon  on  the  Seine. 


barges  grinding  against  the  quays,  the 
little  tug-boats,  the  squeaHng  sirens,  the 
penny-steamers,  the  wherries  and  the 
wash-boats — here  indeed  is  the  Seine  the 
servitor  of  Paris !  After  passing  the  bridge 
of  Austerlitz  the  strands  are  not  so  bustled 
over  with  active  folk.  The  boats  are 
fewer.  And  here,  at  the  Isle  of  Saint 
Louis,  the  river  splits  into  two  branches, 
that  of  the  right  splitting  again  to  go  round 
the  Cit^. 

Then  to  the  right  the  dome  of  Saint 
Paul's  and  the  rectangular  tower  of  Saint 
Gervais;  to  the  left  the  huge  egg  of  the 


It  is  at  the  Point-du-Jour  (which  is  the 
Break-o'-Day)  that  the  penny-steamers, 
prettily  known  as  the  Swallows  and  Flies, 
do  mainly  congregate.  Thence  they  set 
sail — or  rather  steam  out — for  Charenton 
in  one  direction  and  for  far-away  Suresnes, 
and  even  Saint  Germain,  in  the  other. 
Brave  little  steamers  they  are,  doing  their 
ten-an-hour.  They  are  garden-seated  and 
roofed  over  with  glass  or  canvas.  Every 
five  minutes  they  come  and  go.  There 
is  a  fine  precision  in  their  management. 
Indeed  the  pilots  are  men  of  parts.  They 
know  the  Seine  as  confidently  as  you  knoww 
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your  way  from  your  pipe-rack  to  your 
tasy-chair.  The  Point-du-Jour,  like  all 
notable  shipping-ports,  is  rather  a  wildish 
place.  Dance-halls  and  rakish  little  thea- 
ters line  the  quay;  there  are  bosky  coverts 
and  dusty  little  trees,  behind  which  one 
may  eat  periwinkles  or  fried  minnows, 
drink  his  wine,  rose-colored  or  red.  There 
the  guileless  may  learn  the  mystery  of 
three-card  monte  and  the  cubic  dice. 
Grim  little  bandits  are  these — in  red 
foulard  and  peak-visored  cap — who  come 
there  to  cheat  their  fellowmen.     Romantic 


the  Pont  Neuf,  this  huge  cable  runs  under 
water.  The  boats  pick  it  up  and  journey 
on;  drop  it  and  lay  by  where  they  please. 
It  is  a  notable  device.  Other  barges  have 
come  from  the  canals  of  the  North.  The 
horses,  or  mules,  sur\'ey  with  some  disdain 
this  Paris,  nodding  their  heads  from  the 
stable- windows  amidship.  The  mariners 
are  a  strange,  wild  class,  loving  little  the 
city-dweller.  Thousands  of  them  are 
born,  live  and  die  aboard.  Of  land  they 
know  only  the  river-side  taverns.  The 
men  are  hardy  felows;  naked  to  the  waist, 


An  Original  Advertising  Scheme— in  the  Background  a  '*  Bateau  March^  ' 


they  are  not,  though  in  a  business-like 
way  they  will  cut  a  throat  for  a  louis  d^or. 
Always  the  robust  little  tugs,  going 
about  their  business;  the  Waspy  the  Vega, 
the  Larky  the  Quand  Meme  and  a  score  of 
others,  hauling  each  their  five  or  six  huge 
barges,  flat-noses,  tows  or  flutes.  Yonder 
smartly  painted  lighters  come  from  Havre 
or  Rouen,  with  cargoes  of  meal  or  oats, 
wine  or  cognac,  marble  or  cut-stones, 
metal  castings  or  woven  stuffs.  They 
journey  upstream  or  down,  careless  of 
tugs,  for  they  are  boats  of  the  chain. 
From  Rouen  to  the  point  of  the  Cite  below 


girt  with  red  sashes,  they  loll  at  the  tiller 
as  the  barges  drop  down  the  river,  their 
wives  and  half-naked  children  sprawling 
on  the  decks.  Near  the  Port  of  the  Gros 
Caillou  the  Pinson  was  tied  up.  I  went 
aboard  and  gave  the  sele  of  the  day  to  the 
master.  He  was  a  big-boned  Norman, 
dry  and  morose  as  a  Scot,  but  he  gave  me 
the  freedom  of  the  barge.  The  cabin  was 
aft.  In  the  passageway  was  quite  a  little 
garden  of  flowers  and  plants,  while  the 
cabin  was  as  smart  as  paint  could  make 
it.  There  was  a  table  in  the  center  and  on 
the  sides  were  wooden  bunks.  ^-There  was 
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a  stove;  there  was  even  a  mirror.  Faith, 
one  might  find  a  worse  way  of  traveling 
through  the  rivers  and  canals  of  sunny 
France.  Compared  to  it  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  canoe  was  elementary.  The 
Pinson  carries  a  crew  of  five,  the  master 
and  his  wife,  and  three  deckhands.  In 
the  autumn  and  winter  it  brings  in  loads 
of  apples  from  Normandy,  from  Maine 
or  Burgundy.  There  is  a  pleasant,  fruity 
odor  clinging  to  the  timbers.  A  man 
to  envy — this  skipper  of  the  Pinson, 

Three  other  boats  are  noteworthy  in  the 
Seine,  so  essentially  Parisian  are  they — 
the  laundry-boats  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  the 
Pont  Royal  and  the  Quay  of  Javel.  Here 
the  dirty  linen  of  Paris  is  soaped,  washed 
and  macerated  in  the  running  Seine. 
Kneeling  side  by  side  on  the  rough  boards, 
the  washerwomen  rub  the  clothes  in  a 
tumult  of  scandal,  song  and  oath.  You 
can 't  help  admiring  them  (from  a  distance) , 
such  capable,  muscular  she-brutes  they 
are. 

A  black  and  stormy  night — the  whole 
sky  flapping  with  wind — we  hunted  the 
pirate  of  the  Seine.  In  a  slim  naphtha 
launch  we  slipped  down  from  the  old 
bridge  of  Sevres,  past  Billancourt  and 
under  the  dark  mass  of  the  Viaduct. 
The  EiflFel  Tower,  which  is  by  day  a 
hideous  monstrosity — a  crime  against  the 
city,  the  crime  of  l^se-Paris — was  now 
but  flickering  lines  of  flame  against  the 
black  of  the  sky.  It  was  a  silhouette  in 
windy  flame.  And  along  the  banks  one 
saw  only  a  wild  dance  of  gas-lamps,  the 
leap  and  play  of  lights.  Then  truly  the 
Seine  was  a  mirror.  Its  oily  surface 
glimmered  with  orange  and  purple;  it 
was  the  color  of  iron,  here;  yonder,  it  lay 
flat  and  shining  as  mercury  in  a  curve  of 
the  shore;  it  was  a  sooty,  fire- flecked 
ribbon  stretched  through  Paris  town — 
the  wind-blown  city  of  a  million  lights. 
Oh,  very  sinister,  by  night,  the  River  Seine. 
Mysterious  noises  creep  over  it.  You 
shudder  as  though  you  were  passing  a 
graveyard.  And  indeed  what  else  is  it? 
A  yard  of  graves,  if  not  of  tombs." 

There  were  five  of  lis  in  the  launch; 
four  were  men  of  the  river  police.  I  was 
a  mere  guest  of  theirs,  welcome  for  the 
sake  of  my  company  and  cigars.  We  were 
after  thieves  of  all  sorts,  maraudeursj 
wharf-robbers,  pickers-up  of  cables  and 


casks,  pirates  and  poachers.  Notably, 
however,  we  were  hunting  the  men  with 
the  nets. 

**  They'll  be  dragging  the  waters  off 
Sevres,"  said  the  good  sergeant  of  the 
brigade  fluviale;  "we'll  see  them,  I  dare- 
say, later  on.  Sabre  de  bois/^*  said  he, 
**they  give  us  trouble  enough!  Would 
you  think  it,  now,  that  they  have  their 
unions,  like  honest  workingmen?  There 
are  at  least  forty  societies  of  fish-poachers. 
They  have  a  veritable  fleet  of  light  skiffs 
and  nets  as  fine  as  ever  fisherman  laid  a 
hand  to.  It  was  only  last  spring — d'you 
remember,  Antoine? — they  gave  us  as 
pretty  a  pitched  battle  as  sailorman  could 
wish.  We  were  out  in  the  Canoe.  We 
had  followed  one  of  their  boats  clean  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Marne,  and  just  as  we 
laid  hand  on  them  a  whole  flotilla  of  their 
sacrSs  pirate-crafts  came  (from  the  good 
Lord  knows  where — not  I)  and  sur- 
rounded us.  Well,  I  don't  mind  saying 
that  we  parleyed.  Luckily  reenforce- 
ments  came  and  we  got  off  with  whole 
skins." 

**A  superior  rogue,"  said  the  sergeant, 
"that  fellow  I" 

It  was  two  in  the  morning  when  we  shot 
the  bridge  at  the  Point-du-Jour  and  crept 
on  toward  Meudon.  We  had  just  passed 
the  Poplars  at  Billancourt  when  the  ser- 
geant hushed  us  down.  We  carried  no 
lights  and  the  launch  went  almost  noise- 
lessly through  the  toss  and  storm  of  the 
night.  We  heard  clearly  enough,  how- 
ever, the  fall  of  oars,  soft  but  regular. 
Over  near  the  Isle  de  Robinson  dark  forms 
hovered  on  the  water.  At  a  venture  you 
might  have  guessed  there  were  two  skiffs 
and  six  or  eight  men.  One  of  the  boats 
glided  out  into  mid-stream.  There  were 
two  men  at  the  oars.  A  third  fellow  was 
standing.  Suddenly  there  came  a  swish 
as  the  net  was  cast,  and  then — in  a  track 
of  light  the  launch  drove  down  on  the 
skiff.  So  sudden  and  unexpected  was 
the  on-flare  of  our  light,  so  unlooked  for 
our  appearance,  that  the  poachers 
squealed  as  though  they  had  seen  a  ghost. 
One  of  the  oarsmen  flung  himself  over- 
board and  swam  for  shore.  The  ser- 
geant's revolver  barked — he  fired  in  the 
air — but  the  swimmer  came  not  back. 
The  other  two  poachers  were  mild-man- 
nered men.  We  towed  thcra  to  the 
Break-o'-Day.    It  was  the  first  stage  in 
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their  journey  to  New  Caledonia,  I  under- 
stand, for  they  were  old  and  sinful. 

The  business  of  the  Seine  is  all  very 
well  in  its  way.  Indeed,  business  of  any 
kind  is  respectable.  There  must  be  a 
root  for  every  flower.  Sport  is  the  blos- 
som of  that  rooty  thing  which  is — I  am 
informed — called  business.  Plato,  who 
knew  everything,  said  there  were  only 
three  kinds  of  sports — land-sports,  air- 
sports  and  water-sports.  He  held  water- 
sports  in  highest  esteem.  I  have  no  mind 
to  quarrel  with  him,  though  much  is  to  be 
said  for  ballooning.  In  France  and  on 
the  Seine  the  sport  of  the  oar  is  divided 
between  **/«  rowingman^'  and  "/«  cano- 
tiery  It  is  a  distinction  without  much 
difference,  save  in  so  far  as  the  former 
tends  more  to  professionalism,  or,  at  least, 
to  racing,  while  the  canotier  amuses  him- 
self. The  one  goes  in  for  it  as  a  sport — 
a  serious  and  lofty  thing— while  the  other 
takes  it  with  unbecoming  levity,  neither 
dressing  the  part  nor  living  up  to  it. 
Indeed,  the  canotier  is  a  negligible  member 
of  the  Holy  Brotherhood  of  the  Wooden 
Blade.  He  it  is  who  paddles  quivering 
girls  about  Bougival  or  Marly;  he  has  a 
straw  hat,  a  mandolin,  a  songful  and 
sentimental  soul. 

As  a  sport,  French  rowing  is  of  modern 
origin.  It  dates  from  about  1825 — or 
perhaps  1830 — history  is  vague.  It  was 
born  of  a  poet's  pretty  passion  for  water. 
Th^ophile  Gautier  began  it.  In  return, 
the  proud  city  has  named  a  street  after 
him.  (Where,  degenerate  New  Haven, 
is  Cap'n-Bob-Cook  Avenue?)  There 
were  others  whose  names  les  rowingmen 
will  not  willingly  let  die:  Alphonse  Karr, 
Adolphe  Adam,  L^on  Gatayes,  Louis  and 
Theodore  Gudin.  They  founded  the  first 
club  and  launched  the  first  canoe  on  the 
copper-colored  Seine.  Soon  the  river  was 
covered  with  canoes  and  canotiers.  In- 
sensibly and  by  degrees  the  mere  boating 
became  a  reasonable  and  regulated  exer- 
cise— in  plainer  words,  a  sport.  The 
French  Rowing  Club  was  founded  in 
1853.  From  that  year  the  regattas  date. 
To-day  the  clubs  are  legion.  The  total 
membership  is  over  forty  thousand.  The 
most  important  arc  the  Cercle  Nautique 
de  France,  le  Rowing  Club,  la  Soci^t^ 
Nautique  de  la  Mame  and  la  Soci^t^ 
d'Encouragement,     Many  of  the  boat- 


houses  are  at  Asni^res  (the  French  Henley) 
or  Courbevoie;  the  Marne,  too,  is  lined 
with  them.  I  have  no  intention  here  of 
writing  of  the  great  annual  races.  They 
belong  in  another  frame.  Let  us  go  to 
the  Joules  Lyonnaises,  To  my  mind  it  is 
the  ideal  river-sport. 

Imprimis:  The  joute  is  a  tournament. 
It  is  a  pretty  water  pageant  and,  as  well, 
it  is  tremendously  exciting  for  the  players. 
Thus,  then: — 

There  are  two  light  skiffs,  a  blue  and  a 
red,  with  ten  paddlers,  five  on  a  side,  in 
each  boat.  At  the  stem  of  each  boat  is  a 
raised  platform, about  three  feet  (a  bit  less) 
square.  The  jousters  are  two.  One  wears 
red  breeks  and  shirt;  the  hue  of  his  oppo- 
nent's dress  is  blue.  Buckled  over  his  breast 
each  wears  a  plastron,  such  as  fencers  don. 
In  the  middle  of  the  breast-pad  is  set  a 
wooden  frame  in  which  are  two  circular 
holes,  four  inches  across.  Now  the  jouster 
is  armed  with  a  fifteen-foot  pole,  on  the  end 
of  which  is  a  lumpy  ball  which  fits  toler- 
ably well  into  the  hole  in  the  breastplate. 
The  players  stand  one  on  each  platform, 
the  lances  well  in  hand.  The  boats  are 
stationed  some  three  hundred  feet  apart. 
Driven  by  the  paddle-blades,  they  come 
on  at  tremendous  speed.  Even  so  (I 
have  read  in  Walter  Scott),  the  good 
knights  tilted  at  each  other  in  the  tourney. 
Charge,  Chester,  charge — a  clever  fellow, 
this  blue  knight.  He  has  driven  his  lance 
straight  against  the  red  knight's  shield. 
The  end  of  his  lance  has  settled  into 
one  of  the  wood-rimmed  holes  that  give 
on  the  breast-pad.  Red  knight  flies 
twenty  feet  into  the  air  and  takes  a  header 
into  the  river.  First  water  for  blue. 
Again  the  boats  come  on.  The  shifty 
paddlers  make  the  play.  The  boats  pass 
and  repass  like  unwilling  fighters  looking 
for  an  opening.  Then,  taking  a  wide 
career,  they  come  down  upon  each  other; 
this  time  red  parries  blue's  thrust  and  his 
good  paddlers  swing  him  to  the  side 
whence  he  can  deliver  his  famous  slanting 
stroke,  which  tips  the  blue  knight  gently 
and  artistically  into  the  drink.  Even  to 
be  one  of  the  thousands  who  cheer,  from 
the  steamers  or  the  bank,  so  royal  a  game 
is  something;  it  is  much.  As  the  hours 
go  by  the  betting  fever  rises.  Champion 
after  champion  comes  to  the  lance,  some 
to  conquer,  some  to  gather  the  ignominy 
of  being  unboated.    When  the  heats  are 
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over  and  the  final  victory  won,  there  is 
mighty  cheering.  The  victor,  red  or  blue, 
is  carried  in  triumph  to  his  club.  The 
bookmakers  settle.  The  annual  tourna- 
ment is  held  in  July.  It  is  worth  a  trip  to 
Paris. 

Water-polo  was  invented,  I  believe,  at 
Lille.  The  champions  this  year  are  the 
Rotterdamers,  but  the  game  is  exceed- 
ingly well  played  in  the  Seine  at  Asni^res, 
and  in  the  basin  of  Poissy-Meulan.  The 
ungreased  players,  seven  on  a  side,  are 
naked  as  lily-stalks,  save  for  bright-hued 
cap  and  drawers.  As  played  here,  the 
width  of  the  goals  is  three  yards  and  the 
goal  is  hung  a  trifle  less  than  three  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
field — if  I  may  use  so  absurd  a  phrase — 
is  thirty  yards  by  twenty.  The  ball,  of 
course,  must  pass  between  the  flags,  the 
water  and  the  ropes.  The  game  is  played 
off  in  two  innings  of  seven  minutes  each. 
It  is  a  pleasant  sport  of  ducking,  scram- 
bling, diving  and  good  swimming,  with  a 
premium  on  good  throwing.  None  of 
the  fluvial  games  draws  quite  such  a  crowd 
unless  it  be  the  races  of  the  automobile 
boats.  Just  now  the  world  is  motoring 
mad  and — il  jaut  hurler  avec  les  loups. 
Nor  is  there  anything  more  beautiful — 
always  excepting  a  galloping  horse,  a 
Bach  fugue,  and  a  blond  girl — than  one 
of  these  lithe,  porpoise-like  "cruisers," 
or  "racers,"  cutting  the  sunny  water  at 
fifteen  or  twent/  an  hour.  *Tis  a  mere 
streak  of  bronze  or  platinum,  with,  per- 
haps, a  flag  of  pale  smoke,  and  the  chauf- 
feur's head  showing  like  a  wen  on  a 
pike's  back.  The  hundred-kilometer 
course  is  off  Poissy.  The  cup-races  are 
held  throughout  the  year.  This  is  one  of 
them.  By  train,  by  tram,  by  hippomo- 
bile  and  motor-car,  Paris  has  journeyed 
Poissy-ward  in  the  bright  of  the  day.  In 
the  splendid  basin,  twenty- two  or  twenty- 
three  slim  racers  come  and  go.  Their 
gods  are  gasolene,  electricity  or  steam. 
In  shape  they  are  much  alike.  They  are 
sons  of  the  porpoise,  sharp-headed,  with 
graceful  ciu^e  to  the  tapering  tail.  They 
lie  low  in  the  water,  showing  only  the 
round  back  and  the  narrow  opening 
where  crouch  the  chauffeur  and  his 
machinist.  Each  carries  its  colors.  They 
dart  to  and  fro,  swift  and  brief  as  bees. 
They  vacillate  here  and  there  like  butter- 


flies. And  he  who  makes  a  book  studies 
their  paces.  There  is  too  much  wind 
to-day.  It  blows  up-stream.  So  we  need 
look  for  no  records  this  bout.  Embark, 
mon  amij  in  this  canot  automobile  de 
promenade;  yonder  amiable  man  (official 
timekeeper  of  the  Automobile  Club)  is 
M.  Tampier  and  he  will  not  say  us  nay. 
WTiat's  a  gondola  to  this?  There  is  no 
such  water-faring.  It  combines  ease, 
elegance  and  speed.  They  come  and  go, 
the  boats.  Yonder  is  Edge,  the  English 
chauffeur,  in  a  Napier  of  70  horse-power — 
the  web-footed  horses! — and  there  goes  a 
German  Mercedes.  It  is  nine  o'clock. 
The  racers  slip  up  to  the  starting  line 
above  the  bridge  of  Meulan,  a  few  yards 
beyond  the  starling  of  the  bridge.  We 
send  our  little  eight  horse-power  Passy- 
Thellier  into  place  of  profitable  observa- 
tion. Ready?  No;  there  below-bridge 
lags  the  Marsouin;  suddenly  it  starts  for- 
ward at  a  speed  of  perhaps  twenty-three 
or  four  miles  an  hour.  It  was  idiotic  or 
sublime;  in  any  case  it  was  unreasonable. 
Then  a  blue  flame  leapt  up;  it  waved 
like  a  plume.  The  skipper  flung  himself 
into  the  water.  The  machinist  followed. 
There  were  a  hundred  quarts  of  essence 
minirale  aboard;  it  was  a  perilous  mo- 
ment. WTiile  we  waited  for  the  explosion 
a  boat  picked  up  the  skipper;  the  machin- 
ist went  down  like  lead  and  came  up  no 
more.  And  the  Marsouin  burned  bluely 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and,  with- 
out exploding,  sank  softly  into  the  Seine. 
Then,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  late,  the 
races  began.  'Tis  strange,  but  it  is  true, 
that  death  adds  a  ghastly  but  undeniable 
interest  to  sport.  Under  the  water  the 
dead  man  lay;  over  him  raced  his  fellow- 
sportsmen,  keen  to  win,  ready  as  he  to 
take  the  risk  of  it;  and  no  man  will  think 
of  that  day  without  shameful  and  deli- 
cious memories  of  the  excitement — the 
peril  brought  so  close — the  race  above  the 
dead. 

Who  won?  The  Flora  of  the  H^lice 
Club ;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

Our  Lady  of  Silver  and  Copper;  our 
Lady  of  Light  and  Shade — the  Seine. 
We  have  seen  but  a  little  of  the  life  of 
her;  enough,  perhaps,  to  understand  why 
she  is  the  world's  darling.  She  is  mul- 
tiple as  life.  Of  her  many  things  may  be 
said. 
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GAMES  OF  THE  CITY  STREET 

By  ROBERT  DUNN 


The  wind  blows  East, 

The  wind  blows  West, 
The  wind  blows  over  the  Cuckoo's   Nest ; 

Shall  he  go  East? 

Shall  he  go  West? 
Shall  he  go  under  the  Cuckoo's  Nest? 

Hon-pon-kuck-a-da-hook ! 

Hon-pon-kuck-a-da-hook  I ! 

AS  long  as  spring  in  New  York  is  still 
the  old  spring  of  warm  days  and 
many  long  twilights,  you  cannot 
pass  such  a  place  as  Tompkins  Square,  at 
Avenue  A  and  Tenth  Street,  without  hear- 


ing that  song  and  that  refrain  some  after- 
noon when  school's  just  out.  Or,  skip 
over  a  great  distance  and  many  nations 
and  pass  Hudson  Park,  the  queer  polygon 
where  Eighth  Avenue  begins,  or  Bayard 
Park  on  the  lower  East  Side,  or  any  of  the 
green  oases,  uptown  and  downtown,  in  the 
tenements  deserts  of  the  city. 

In  hon-pon,  two  boys  are  "it":  master 
and  cuckoo.  The  cuckoo  is  picked  by  a 
round  of  "Eeny  Meeny,"  or  of  fist- 
knocking  for  the  pebble;  and  he^n  turn, 
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chooses  his  master,  who  stands  erect 
against  a  park  fence  or  house  wall.  The 
cuckoo,  facing  him,  bends  forward  at 
right  angles,  and  rests  his  h^ad  against 
the  master *s  stomach.  He  is  blindfold, 
and  theVnaster  lays  his  fists  on  the  cuck- 
oo's back.  And  now  the  littlest  boys, 
a-tiptoe,  shrill  and  lithe,  and  the  big  boys, 
long-trousered  and  loung}%  scheming  how- 
to  "put  up  a  game"  on  some  mamma's 
pet — the  thin,  freckled,  spectacled  lad  who 
lives  in  awe  of  a  window  opening  down 
the  block  and  a  shriek  coming  from  home 
— all  are  shouting  ^^ Hon-pon-kuck-a-da- 
hookf  Hon-pon-kuck-a-da-Iwok/'^  with 
mixed  vigor  and  falsettos. 

The  master,  choosing  a  certain  boy  in 
the  crowd,  patent  to  all  but  the  cuckoo, 
repeats  the  rhyme 

Shall  he  go  East? 
Shall  he  go  West?  etc. 

and  pauses  for  the  cuckoo  to  name  the 
direction.  Then  the  master  leans  over 
and  whispers  to  the  boy  chosen    to  run 


to  some  point  east  or  west  within  the 
bounds  of  three  or  four  blocks  agreed  on 
for  the  game,  and  wait;  around  the  comer, 
or  in  a  far  tenement  hall  or  a  doorway.  If 
the  cuckoo's  order  is  to  go  under  the  nest, 
the  master  has  nothing  to  say,  and  the  boy 
must  double  himself  up  and  crawl  beneath 
the  cuckoo.  It's  best  to  be  sent  there, 
as  will  be  seen,  and  wonderful  how  many 
small  bodies  can  squeeze  under  him. 

So  all  the  boys  are  disposed  of  one  by 
one,  jointly  by  master  and  cuckoo,  neither 
(save  in  going  under  the  nest)  fixing  by 
himself  any  boy's  fate.  The  rhyme  is 
repeated  to  each  by  the  master,  the  re- 
frain by  the  crowd ;  and  by  this  time  every 
boy  is  supposed  to  have  one  good  hard 
knot  in  his  handkerchief,  or  a  rag  of  some 
sort;  but  double  knots,  or  knots  with 
stones  in  them  or  knotted  straps  and  ropes, 
are  not  allowed. 

When  all  are  out,  the  master  cries,  *^  All 
out " ;  the  cuckoo  stands  erect,  tears  off  his 
bandage,  and  the  real  play  begins.  The 
master  shouts,  ^' Hon-pon-ktuk-a-da-hookl 
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Hon-pon-kuck-a-da-hookU  Hon-pon-kuck- 
a-da-hookl!!''  The  third  repetition  is  a 
signal  for  every  one  in  hiding  to  foot  it,  fast 
as  legs  can  carry  him,  back  to  master  and 
cuckoo  at  goal.  Fun  and  confusion  begin. 
The  last  man  back  is  the  proper  mark  for  a 
good  beating  with  every  knotted  handker- 
chief; but  as  every  man  is  the  last  man  in, 
until  the  one  next  him  in  hiding  distance 
from  goal  shows  up,  every  player  as  he 
arrives  gets  a  good  beating.  The  first 
get  fewer  knots  on  their  polls,  and  the 
later  ones  more  and  more;  for,  as  soon  as 
one  boy  has  run  the  gauntlet,  he  turns  in 
to  chastise  his  successors.  The  actual 
last  man  gets  a  long  basting  from  the 
whole  gang;  but  as  for  the  men  under  the 
nest,  they  come  in  for  no  trouncing  at  all, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wield  their 
knots,  while  the  actual  last  fellow  is  re- 
warded by  being  made  the  next  cuckoo, 
with  choice  of  a  master. 

No  test  of  strength  or  skill  enters  a 
game  like  this,  and  that  is  why  it  is  typical 
of  city  boys.     Look  close,  and  you  will  see 


that  hon-pon  offers  countless  chances,  as 
the  boys  say,  ''for  a  whole  lot  of  skin." 
Chums  and  enemies,  personal  likes  and 
dislikes,  divide  every  street  gang.  So 
the  city  boy  uses  his  games  to  rub  in  or  to 
avenge  prejudice  and  preference;  and  for 
the  humor  therein — now,  don't  call  it 
bullying.  In  hon-pon,  for  instance,  the 
master  will  send  a  boy  he  has  a  grudge 
against,  or  the  sweet  child  for  whose 
benefit  the  game  may  have  been  proposed 
— who'd  have  been  called  cry-baby  if  he'd 
refused  to  play — to  the  most  faraway 
corner  in  bounds  to  make  sure  he'll  be 
the  last  victim  of  the  knotted  handker- 
chief. And  the  blindfold  cuckoo,  after 
a  friendly  whisper,  gets  a  nudge  on  his 
knee  from  a  chum  to  signal  he  must  be 
sent  under  the  nest. 

Games  like  this  are  more  popular  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  than  the  local  variations 
to  be  mentioned  on  prisoner's  base,  hi-spy, 
and  cops  and  robbers  (these  the  most 
eclectic  terms,  I  hope).  For  this,  city 
conditions  are  responsible;  not  so  much 


An  Exciting  Moment  in  the  Game. 
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that  narrow  and 
crowded  streets, 
cranky  old  men 
who  live  alone 
and  rush  out  at 
you,  fuming  in 
spectacles  and 
carpet  slippers, 
at  the  least 
noise  on  their 
door -steps,  or 
the  mountain- 
ous hydra- 
clubbed  blue- 
coats,  ponder- 
ous of  motion 
and  with  no 
sense  of  humor 
—  with  whom 
every  gang  has 
its  vendetta  — 
are  dampers  on 
manlier  games. 
The  rings  and 
horses  and  horizontal  bars  that  ornament 
the  sward  of  Mr.  Riis's  parks  and  school 
yards  are  field  enough  for  competition  in 
muscle  building.  But  they  are  no  outlet 
for  the  big  per  cent,  of  devil  in  every  boy. 
Horseshoe-the-mare  gratifies  the  deuce 
in  a  boy  even  better  than  hon-pon;  and 
grown-ups,  not  too  grown,  who  know  the 
carpet-slippered  old  fossils  of  a  neighbor- 


One  Pair  of  Roller  Skates  can  be  Mude  to  do  for  Four. 


Top  spinning  in  the  Park. 

hood,  have  been  known  to  laugh  as  they 
passed  and  saw  the  prank  in  swing.  And 
unless  it  were  for  teachers*  favorites,  boys 
weak-eyed  from  overstudy  and  too  much 
home  supervision,  horseshoe-the-mare 
would  be  impossible.     It  is  played  thus: 

The  gang  is  in  a  restless  mood.  **  Let's 
go  get  Georgie,"  says  one  of  the  crowd; 
*'he's  never  been  shoed.'*  George  is  the 
teacher's  favor- 
ite, the  inoffen- 
sive innocent. 
He  is  waylaid 
on  the  way 
home  from 
school  and 
coaxed  to  come 
play.  It  is 
proved  to  him 
the  crowd  can't 
possibly  live 
unless  he's  with 
them,  and  may- 
be flattery  like 
that  isn't  irre- 
sistible, coming 
from  boys 
George  has  al- 
ways feared 
and  looked  up 
to,  imagining 
they  have  de- 
spised    and 
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looked  down  on  him.  So  Georgie  agrees 
to  play.  Some  one  suggests  horseshoe- 
the-mare  as  a  good  game,  and  after  one  or 
two  boys  have  pooh-poohed  it — for  a 
blind — it*s  agreed  to  be  all  right  for  a 
dull  afternoon.  Instantly  a  clamor  rises; 
every  boy  wants  to  be  the  mare,  until  a 
big  one  in  the  gang,  with  the  big  boy's  lazy 
halo  of  authority  grounded  in  rumors  that 
once  in  a  while  he  smokes  a  cigarette,  set- 
tles the  matter  by  patronizing  George, 
saying  it's  only  polite  and  nice  to  let  little 
Georgie  be  the  mare. 

*'\ou  be  gentleman" — "I'm  black- 
smith," a  couple  shout,  and  gentleman 
and  blacksmith  scuttle  off  to  return  with  a 
long  piece  of  some  mother's  clothesline. 
The  gentleman  harnesses  Georgie,  knot- 
ting the  rope  so  hard  about  his  chest  that 
he  never  can  undo  it  alone;  and  while  he 
puts  his  mare  through  her  paces,  making 
her  stand,  rear,  trot,  and  gaDop  up  and 
down  the  block,  the  blacksmith  is  off  for 
his  shop.  Now  the  game  must  be  played 
in  a  dwelling-house  district;  for,  of  course, 
the  blacksmith's  shop  is  the  front  stoop 
of  the  caipet-slippered  fossil. 

The  gentleman  reins  in  his  prancing 
mare  before  the  blacksmith  in  his  shop, 
and  shouts  that  her  off  hind  foot  needs  a 
new  iron.  He  shouts  loud  in  case  Mr. 
Carpet-slipper  is  asleep.  ' '  Who-a  I  who-a ! " 
he  calls,  backing  the  mare  into  the  bottom 
step,  backing  her,  remember,  "who-a! 
who-a!"  as  the  blacksmith  rubs,  the 
mare's  mane  and  fetlocks  cautiously, 
lifts  up  a  foot  and  hammers  away  at 
the  boot  ^  sole  with  a  chunk  of  coal. 
Whereupon  the  gentleman  sneaks  up  the 
steps  and  ties  the  reins  to  the  fossil's 
door-knob. 

"It's  a  fine  mare  you  have,"  says  the 
blacksmith  behind  her  back  as  the  gentle- 
man descends. 

"Sure,  that  it  is,"  replies  the  gentleman, 
"and  how  much  do  I  owe  you?"  he  asks. 

"Oh,  five  dollars  I  guess,"  says  the 
blacksmith,  and  a  beer-keg  stamp  is 
handed  over. 

"Get-arp,  get-arp!"  both  shout,  hit- 
ting the  mare  over  his  shins,  and  little 
Georgie  makes  a  plunge  forward — 
stumbles — yanks  the  beD  knob.     .     .     . 

The  old  duffer  from  behind  the  bell  is 
doing  for  Georgie,  invoking  God,  the 
police,  parents,  the  devil,  and  untying  the 
harness  knot  all  at  once.     Wild  cries  of 


*  *  Horseshoe- the-mare  1        Horseshoe-the- 
mare!"  make  hideous  every  comer. 

Franker  games,  many  like  those  we've 
all  played,  have  been  grouped  into  three 
classes,  and  the  names  simple  variations 
of  each  will  pass  under  \xx  separate  sections 
of  the  greater  cities  is  curious. 

The  hi-spy  class  includes,  among  many 
others,  ringalevio  (Brooklyn  name),  kick- 
the- wicket,  sixty-o,  throw  (or  fling)  the 
stick,  I-spy-the-wolf  (East  Side),  Yankee- 
dar-00,  (or  nar-00)  (Harlem  and  Bronx) 
and  Yoller.  The  rules  of  each  jnerge  and 
conflict  with  the  rules  of  all.  No  one 
differs  very  much  from  plain  ^  hidtp-and- 
seek,  but  hide-and-seek  is  a  girl's  game, 
where  you  have  to  "lie  low"  until  you're 
found,  I  believe. 

The  "it,"  for  instance,  in  ringalevio 
stands  up  against  the  goal  or  base,  blind- 
fold or  "not  peeking,"  and  counts  while 
the  crowd  hides.  (If  he  counts  sixty,  the 
game  may  be  sixty-o.)  When  he  starts  to 
hunt,  he  shouts  "ringalevio"  for  warning. 
Generally  the  common  rules  of  hi-spy  are 
followed,  except  in  yankee-dar-00,  which 
is  in  some  ways  more  like  hare  and  hounds. 
The  hiders  in  yankee-dar-00  are  given  two 
blocks'  start,  and  whenever  one  turns  a 
comer  he  must  shout  "yankee-dar-00" 
to  give  the  "it"  or  "hound"  the  scent; 
and  each  one  caught  has  to  be  tagged 
three  times,  not  simply  seen,  and  the  goal 
raced  for.  In  throw-the-stick,  the  boy 
who  touches  base  before  the  "it,"  grabs 
a  stick  there,  and  hurls  it  as  far  as  he  can, 
freeing  those  already  caught,  and  giving 
each  time  to  hide  again  while  the  "it"  is 
"shacking"  it  back  to  base.  In  yankefc- 
dar-00,  as  the  hiders,  or  hares,  are  caught 
they  have  to  pitch  in  and  help  the  hounds; 
and  yoller  is  a  version  of  yankee-dar-00 
for  after-dark  use,  in  which  the  hound 
need  only  see  the  hare  to  have  caught 
him. 

In  some  cities,  prisoner's  base  is  de- 
spised as  a  girl's  game,  but  though  New 
York  boys  feel  they  do  not  compromise 
themselves  by  playing  it,  its  versions, 
under  names  like  ring-rover  or  come- 
over,  grand-daddy,  corey,  and  pump- 
pump-pull-away,  are  more  popular.  Two 
opposing  goal  lines,  often  street  curbs 
chalked  off  for  ten  yards  or  so,  with  a 
danger  area  between  in  which  the  "it" 
tries  to  catch  the  players  as  they  run 
from  goal  to  goal,  is  the  princigle  under 
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An  Alert  Type  of  Street  Urchin. 


all.  In  ring- rover,  whenever  the  "it" 
yells, 

"  Ring-rover,  ring-rover, 
Come  over,  come  over," 

every  player  must  make  a  dash  for  the 
other  side,  past  the  *'it,*'  who  tries  to  catch 
and  tag  him  three  times.     In  versions  that 


allow  you  to  cross  at  your  own  sweet  will, 
the  "it"  only  has  to  tag  to  catch;  and  in 
nearly  all  versions  the  boys  caught  stay 
between  the  goal  to  help  him.  Other  rules 
vary  minutely  according  to  the  name  and 
locality  of  the  game,  though  nearly  every- 
where the  custom  is  for  the  first  man  caught 
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to  be  *'it"  the  next  round,  and  for  the 
catchers  to  rush  in  and  grab  whom  they  can 
when  all  the  players  are  on  one  side;  this 
provided,  he  shouts  the  title  of  the  game, 
"Pump-pump-pull-away! "  or  " Corey! " 

Hop-a-da-goose  (Brooklyn  version)   is 
more  distinctive  and  has  a  lyric  as  well. 


A  rectangle,  about  six  by  ten  feet,  is 
marked  on  the  sidewalk  with  chalk,  or 
coal,  or  arc  carbon.  This  is  the  den  in 
which  the  *'it"  can  walk  on  both  feet,  but 
may  leave  only  by  taking  a  hop-skip-and- 
jump.  If  he  wants  to  go  farther  than  that 
he  must  hop  on  one  leg. 
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The  players  to  be  caught  crowd  around 
him,  shouting, 

Hop-a-da-goose,  hop-a-da-goose, 

Come  out  of  your  den, 
Whoever  you  catch 

Is  one  of  your  men. 

"It"  doesn't  take  his  hop-skip  until  the 
players,  getting  braver  and  braver,  crowd 
closer  and  closer  upon  the  den.  Then  he 
makes  a  dive  for  them  with  the  hop-skip, 
chasing  beyond  by  hopping  on  one  leg 
within  bounds.  But  if  he  lets  the  other 
foot  touch  ground,  he  can  catch  no  one 
until  he  has  run  back  to  his  den,  before 
which  every  player  may  pile  in  and  beat 
him  with  a  knotted  handkerchief.  As  he 
catches  each  man  he  must  shout 

Hop-a-da-goose,  hop-a-da-goose, 

I'm  out  of  my  den, 
For  I  have  just  caught 

One  of  your  men. 

Versions  of  hare  and  hounds,  like  cops 
ahd  robbers,  and  chalk-comers,  in  which 
the  scent  is  given  by  arrows  marked  on 
waDs  or  pavements,  need  no  description. 
Where  rocks  are  scarce,  duck-on-the-rock 
has  become  a  game  played  with  a  baseball 
— roly-boly.  The  crowd  *s  hats  are  lined 
up  on  one  curb,  and  a  boy  with  the  base- 
ball from  the  other  tries  to  toss  it  into 
some  one's  hat.  Whoever  gets  it  so,  runs 
to  get  the  ball  while  the  crowd  scoots  the 
other  way.  As  he  picks  it  up,  he  shouts, 
"Stand!"  at  which  all  must  stop  in  their 
tracks,  while  the  ball  is  hurled  to  "sting" 
any  one  in  sight;  and  the  boy  hit  "rolls" 
for  the  next  round.  A  baseball  is  used, 
too,  in  "over,"  which  is  played  only  on 
the  city's  skirts,  where  you  live  in  low 
frame  houses,  gabled  and  with  yards. 
The  gang  divides  into  two  sides,  the  one 
given  the  ball  throwing  it  over  the  house- 
top to  the  crowd  on  the  other  side.  If  the 
ball  isn't  caught  the  first  time,  it  is  thrown 
back;  if  not  the  second  time,  it  passes  to 
the  other  side.  When  it  is  caught,  the 
crowd  having  it  stampedes  around  the 
house,  and  whoever  is  caught  and  tagged 
by  the  boy  holding  the  ball  under  his  coat 
— the  point  is,  the  other  side  never  knows 
who  holds  it — goes  over  to  the  invading 
party.  The  game  is  won  by  the  side 
which  takes  all  the  pjayers. 

But  as  Fourth-o'-July  is  peer  of  all 
holidays,  so  the  doings  of  Launchin'  Day 
excel    games    of    any    sort    whatsoever. 


Launchin'  Day  (in  pronouncing  donH 
Boston  the  "  au  ")  is  the  greatest  East  Side 
field  day.  Durbar,  Derby  Day — what  you 
will — and  it  comes  on  August  first;  why, 
no  one  knows,  except  it  has  to  come  in 
summer. 

The  grounds  are  all  East  River  docks, 
haunted  by  longshoremen  and  by  dock 
rats,  who  will  tumble  overboard,  all 
dressed,  for  anything  from  a  peanut  to  a 
penny;  especially  the  bulkheads  around 
Fulton  Market  and  the  Dover  Street  dock, 
just  up  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  which 
the  crazy  bridge  jumpers  intend — before- 
hand— to  strike  for.  On  August  first,  the 
longshoremen  are  out  bright  and  early  to 
egg  on  the  carnival.  The  first  victims  are 
the  very  poor  urchins  sent  out  at  dawn  to 
spear  drift-wood  in  the  river  by  bending 
a  horseshoe  nail  and  fixing  it  to  the  end 
of  a  broomstick. 

"Better  get  yer  clodes  off,"  advises  a 
slouchy  truck-handler,  to  the  poor  child 
tying  up  his  bundle  of  nnrket  sticks  drifted 
in  from  Coney  on  the  early  tide.  But 
before  the  boy  can  cry  out  or  run  or  peel 
off,  the  dock  rats  are  on  him  with  a  whoop. 

"Over  wid  ye,"  they  shout,  and  "Over 
wid  ye,"  echo  the  'shoremen.  The  kid 
whimpers  he  can't  swim.  "Can't  help," 
says  a  big  rat;  "dis  is  Launchin'  Day." 

The  rats  watch  him  shriek  and  splutter 
in  the  wash  among  the  piles,  until  the 
psychological  moment  of  the  third  sinking, 
when  all  hands  dive  over  with  another 
whoop,  and  make  the  gallantest,  splash- 
iest sort  of  rescue.    "D n,  why  don't 

youse  learn  to  swim  ?  "  is  the  leader's  sym- 
pathy to  the  sgbby,  shivery  kid  on  the 
pierhead,  as  he  avenges  himself  with  all 
his  father's  oaths,  and  as  his  head  is  full 
of  proper  resolutions  about  learning  to 
swim.  And  ten  to  one,  by  next  Launchin' 
Day  he's  a  rat  himself. 

And  by  noon  every  boy  who  has  poked 
his  nose  out  of  doors  within  three  blocks 
of  the  river  has  had  his  ducking  and  made 
his  resolutions  to  be  a  swinuner.  The 
rats  are  bored,  fearfully  bored,  and  no 
reform  school  holds  anything  more  vicious 
than  a  dock  gang  bored  on  Launchin' 
Day.  In  the  afternoon  you  will  notice 
rats  snooping  around  limiber  piles  and 
hiding  in  saloon  doorways  across  the  street 
on  the  lookout  for  something.  And  gen- 
erally it  is  found.  Past  wiU  walk  a  kid 
rather  better  dressed  than  any  rat,  maybe 
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with  a  dash  of  Grand  Street  ribbon  in  his 
sailor  hat,  or  a  little  velvety  Fauntleroy 
effect  to  his  trousers.  But  the  rats  know 
he  can't  swim.  He  is  seized,  and  over  he 
goes,  ribbons  and  all.  The  rescue  follows 
at  the  psychological  moment.  Then, 
dripping  and  weeping  on  the  bulkhead,  he 
gets  no  advice  about  learning  to  swim. 
He  is  left  alone,  and  maybe  he  isn't  lonely. 

In  a  while  a  crowd  of  strange  faces, 
pitying  and  sympathetic,  gathers  about 
him.  They  ask  where  he  lives,  and  if  he 
wants  to  go  home.  Boo  hoo!  Indeed  he 
does.  They  lead  him,  with  cusses  for  the 
rats  and  "de  cruelties  of  Launchin'  Day," 
to  his  mother's  door.  The  bell  is  rung. 
Then, 

**See  here,  Willie,"  they  say,  ** we've 
a-rescued  youse  from  drownin*,  ain't  we  ? 
An'  youse  stick  to  telling  your  mother  dat, 
and  not  peach  on  us.  We've  a-rescued 
you,  see,  and  we'll  kill  youse  if  you  tell  her 
we  ain't." 

Mother  appears  at  the  door  and  grasps 
her  lost  child. 

**  Missus,  your  kid  was  shootin'  craps 
on  de  Dover  Street  pier  dis  afternoon," 


says  the  leader,  "an'  he  tumbles  over- 
board, an'  Mike  an'  us  jumps  in,  an'  saves 
his  life.  We  don't  know  what  he's  worth 
to  youse,  an'  mebbe  his  clothes  is  all 
spoiled,  but  our  gettin'  wet  is  worth  about 
two  dollars'  doctor  bills  to  our  healt'. " 

Very  often  the  gang — for  of  course  it's 
a  relay  of  the  same  crowd  that  chijcked 
WiUie  over — gets  the  two  dollars.  But 
there  are  some  wise  mothers,  even  mothers 
of  Fauntleroys — particularly  if  they  have 
had  other  children  treated  so.  One  thing 
is  certain,  by  next  August  Willie  can 
swim,  even  if  he  has  had  to  tease  his 
mother  to  take  him  to  Brighton  Beach  to 
learn. 

So  the  day  ends,  as  the  rats  locate  the 
cop's  favorite  saloon  and  strip  for  a  last 
swim,  doing  the  "front  air"  and  the  "back 
air"  (back  and  front  double  somersaults). 
Some  one  says,  while  all  are  playing  por- 
poise, "  Let's  chaw  'em,"  and  half  the  gang 
scrambles  ashore  and  knots  up  all  the 
clothes  of  the  other  half,  and  shouts, 
"Cheese  it — the  cop,"  to  put  him  on  that 
swimming  without  tights  is  going  on;  and 
the  cop  chases  off  all  to  hiding. 


*  Heads  or  Tails  ? ' 
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Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y., 
iV,  «,  MCM/K 

My  Dear  Whitney  : 

When  you  invited  me  to  write  an  article 
for  Outing  on  "  How  can  a  man  advancing 
in  years  exercise  to  keep  up  his  health  and 
strength,  without  being  bored  by  the  exer- 
cise?" I  was  surprised  and  even  shocked. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  me  with  any  definite- 
ness  that  I  was  middle-aged.  Of  course, 
I  knew  that  you  meant  "middle-aged," 
even  though  the  thought  was  cautiously 
presented  to  me  under  cover  of  "advan- 
cing in  years." 

It  is  true  that  I  have  a  few  gray  hairs  at 
my  temples,  but  I  have  hitherto  ascribed 
that  to  my  liberal  use  of  bay  rum  after 
shaving — J  once  heard  that  bay  rum  has- 
tened frostiness  in  the  hair!  Now  and 
again  some  tall  young  stripling,  a  school 
friend  of  my  son,  says  "Yes,  sir,"  and 
"  No,  sir,"  to  me ;  but  as  I  can  still  make  it 
warm  for  the  aforesaid  son,  with  the  gloves, 
I  have  usually  ascribed  the  "Yes,  sir," 
and  "No,  sir,"  to  bashfulness. 

If  these  be  proof  of  age,  there  is  also 
some  contradictory  evidence.  No  one,  as 
yet,  has  been  sufficiently  impressed  with 
my  venerable  appearance  to  offer  me  his 
seat  in  a  street-car;  nor,  so  far  as  I  know, 
am  I  alluded  to  as  the  "  old  man  "  by  the 
numerous  representatives  of  the  genera- 
tion next  below  me  who,  as  guests  in  our 
house,  approve  of  my  taste  in  tobacco, 
horseflesh  and  champagne. 

Your  letter  has  destroyed  my  illusions. 
The  gist  of  your  polite  note  is  simply  this: 
!How  does  an  old  chap  like  you  take  exer- 
cise, so  that  it  is  still  refreshing  and  enjoy- 
able? You  will  pardon  me,  I  trust,  if  I 
write  a  good  deal  about  myself  in  answer- 
ing this  question ;  for  as  I  am  not  a  phy- 
sician, nor  a  purveyor  of  "  five-minutes- 
in-your-bedroom  "  nostrums,  nor  a  physi- 
cal trainer,  I  can  but  tattle  of  my  own 
experiences.  I  never  was  a  great  athlete 
in  any  one  direction,  nor  a  devotee  year 
after  year  of  one  form  of  sport.  I  played 
football,  and  had  my  nose  rubbed  in  the 
earth  by  some  young  gentlemen  at  New 
Haven  and  on  various  other  fields  of  gore 
and  glory,  long  before  these  fields  were 
known  as  "  gridirons."     I  rowed  at  Cam- 


bridge a  good  deal  in  a  single  sheD,and 
by  the  good  fortune  of  travel  I  have  ridden 
to  hounds  in  England,  skated  in  Germany 
and  done  some  long-distance  swimming  in 
Switzerland.  The  only  weD-known  game 
that  I  can  think  of  now  that  I  have  never 
played  at  all  is  polo.  I  have  driven  one, 
two,  four  and  six  horses,  and  fenced  and 
sparred  a  good  deal.  I  repeat  that  none 
of  these  things  have  I  ever  done  superla- 
tively well.  The  glories  of  Weekes  and 
DeWitt,  and  other  older  heroes,  have 
never  been  nearer  to  me  than  in  the  shape 
of  a  pewter  mug,  won  at  golf,  when  the 
handicap  committee  took  pity,  and  I  had 
a  golden  day  when  I  could  drive,  and  put, 
and  approach  with  consistency. 

Like  the  majority  of  Americans  before 
the  days  when  the  Captains  of  Industry 
watered  their  way  to  wealth,  and  set  the 
scale  of  expenditure  so  far  above  what  it 
should  be,  I  was  obliged  to  work  hard  for 
many  years,  and  with  little  but  a  libera! 
education  in  books  and  travel,  and  a  small 
income  to  comfort  me.  So  what  pleasures 
of  sport  I  have  had,  any  American  could 
have  had  who  was  not  actually  bound 
down  to  manual  labor  for  ten  hours  a  day. 
For  years  many  men  make  the  mistake 
of  taking  too  much  exercise.  Long  after 
I  left  the  university,  if  I  felt  out  of  sorts, 
or  logy,  or  irritable,  I  ascribed  it  to  lack 
of  exercise,  and  proceeded  to  give  myself 
a  hard  tuning-up  physically,  by  running, 
sparring  or  some  other  violent  exercise. 
This  at  a  time  when  I  was  working  hard 
and  continuously  at  my  profession.  I 
ended  up  with  typhoid  fever,  and  for  the 
last  nine  years  I  have  adopted  different 
tactics  with  myself.  It  is  plain  to  me  now 
that  I  was  using  up,  not  increasing  my 
vitality.  Few  people  seem  to  realize  that 
health  is  not  a  fixed  state  of  mind  and 
body.  Health  is  a  state  of  balance  be- 
tween man  and  his  surroundings.  The 
pendulum  should  not  swing  too  far  either 
way  ;  if  it  does  there  is  a  disagreeable  re- 
action, and  consequent  waste  of  time  and 
energy.  The  sole  legitimate  test  of  health 
is  not  bulging  muscles,  nor  over-develop- 
ment in  one  direction;  the  sole  test  of 
health  is  the  power  of  any  given  human 
being  to  balance  the  aggregate  of  the  forces 
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with  which  he  may  come  in  contact.  The 
adaptation  of  the  mind  and  body  to  do 
most  successfully  the  work  a  man  has  to 
do,  that  is  health. 

Now  you  want  to  know  how  an  old 
fellow  like  me  keeps  himself  well  and 
happy. 

First  of  all,  let  me  hark  back  to  what  I 
have  already  written.  The  rather  unusual 
variety  of  my  youthful  experiences  in 
the  general  field  of  athletics  is  my  very 
best  inheritance  now.  When  a  man  is 
forty  it  is  with  effort  that  he  learns  to  play 
new  games.  He  is  a  little  ashamed  to  learn 
to  skate,  swim,  ride,  drive,  shoot,  sail 
a  boat,  fence,  spar,  play  tennis,  cricket, 
basebaD,  golf,  when  his  "Life's  Ash- 
Wednesday  comes  about."  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  find  companions  willing  to  bother  with 
a  neophyte  forty  years  old.  Just  at  the 
age  when  one  has  least  leisure,  and  when 
sport  and  exercise  can  only  claim  the  odds 
and  ends  of  one's  time  and  energy,  it  is 
difl&cult  to  start  in  learning  how  to  amuse 
oneself  by  exercise. 

This  tentative  answer  to  your  question 
may  read  to  you  a  little  like  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes's  famous  dictum,  that  a  mail 
can  be  cured  of  any  malady  if  you  can  pre- 
scribe for  him  a  hundred  years  before  he 
is  bom!  You  may  be  inclined  to  ask, 
**Well,  what  about  the  man  of  *  advancing 
years'  (oh,  happy  phrase  of  the  diplo- 
matic editor!)  who  has  not  had  this  youth- 
ful training  in  games  and  sport  ?"  First  let 
me  tell  such  a  one  to  use  his  own  bitter  ex- 
perience, at  least  for  the  welfare  of  those 
younger  than  he  is.  If  he  have  a  boy  of 
his  own,  or  is  interested  in  the  younger 
generation,  let  him  use  his  influence  to 
persuade  his  young  friends  to  diversify 
their  games  and  sports.  No  youth  of 
twenty  knows  where  he  may  be  placed  at 
forty;  and  it  is  to  his  interest  then,  when  he 
has  vitality,  time  and  opportunity  to  make 
himself  adaptable.  He  may  settle  in  Eng- 
land ;  then  he  had  better  know  which  side 
of  a  cricket  bat  to  hit  the  ball  with;  he 
may  be  building  a  culvert  in  Panama, 
where  a  man  can  get  considerable  sport 
with  a  shotgun  and  a  rifle;  he  may  be  a 
teacher  in  a  boys'  school,  where  he  will  be 
out  of  it  if  he  cannot  take  a  hand  at  tennis, 
or  fives,  or  swing  a  baseball  bat,  or  throw 
from  third  to  first  base;  he  may  land  in 
a  Western  town  as  an  officer  of  one  of 
our  railroads — which,  by   the   way,  are 


offering  inducements  to  get  college  men 
— and  there  he  ought  to  be  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  tennis  club,  the  golf  club, 
the  shooting  dub,  and  be  able  to  keep  his 
pony  going  with  the  best  of  them  when  the 
dogs  tumble  out  of  the  wagons  after  a 
rabbit,  a  coyote,  or  a  deer;  he  may  find 
himself  in  one  of  our  river  towns,  or  near 
one  of  the  thousand  lakes  that  dot  the  map 
from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  then  not  to 
know  how  to  handle  a  boat  with  either 
sails  or  oars  deprives  him  of  a  delightful 
physical  resource. 

But  saddest  of  all,  suppose  you  have 
the  luck  to  have  a  son  of  your  own,  or, 
well,  two  or  three  daughters — they  are 
not  so  bad  when  they  reach  an  age 
when  they  begin  skating,  riding,  driving 
and  playing  tennis;  you  almost  forgive 
them  for  being  daughters  then — how  little 
of  a  companion  you  are  to  them  if  your 
only  exercise  is  the  manipulation  of  a 
cigar  and  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
stairs.  To  teach  your  son  to  shoot,  to 
pass  a  baseball  with  him',  to  play  tennis  or 
golf  with  him,  or  spar  with  him;  to  ride 
with  the  little  daughter,  and  teach  the  big 
one  to  drive  her  ponies  tandem;  or  to  re- 
ceive the  open-eyed  admiration  of  the 
small  daughter,  who  still  finds  skating  a 
sedentary  occupation,  at  your  mediocre 
ability  to  do  the  dutch-roll  and  the  outside 
edge  backward — these  are  really  the  most 
refreshing  exercises  an  old  chap  of  "ad- 
vancing years"  can  take.  There  is  no 
question  of  being  bored  at  such  times. 

I  should  be  inclined  therefore  to  answer 
the  question  that  led  to  the  writing  of  this 
letter  by  saying  that  "a  man  advancing 
in  years,"  who  wishes  to  exercise  without 
being  bored,  should  by  all  means  provide 
himself  with  some  children — the  more  the 
better!  To  do  this,  he  should  first  of  all 
provide  himself  with  that  absolutely  essen- 
tial factor  in  keeping  himself  sound  in 
body,  sane  in  mind,  peaceful  in  soul,  a 
good  wife.  Probably  this  is  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  whole  problem,  be- 
cause, according  to  the  last  census,  there 
are  now  1,815,097  more  males  than  fe- 
males in  this  countr)',  which,  of  course, 
leaves  nearly  two  million  men  without  any 
hope  at  all,  and  makes  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  even  a  lucky  man  to  get  just 
what  he  wants.  Personally  I  prefer 
a  wife  of  Huguenot  ancestry  and  New 
England  training;    but  nowadays    it  is 
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almost  impossible  to  get  one;  you  might 
as  well  try  to  find  an  auk's  egg,  or  a  dodo. 
Though  I  sympathize  with  those  who  are 
unable  to  get  the  best,  still  I  have  known 
fairly  good  wives  who  did  not  answer 
to  this  description,  and  to  a  man  "  advan- 
cing in  years  "  a  wife  of  some  kind  is  essen- 
tial to  the  program  I  prescribe. 

Next  to  playing  with  your  children,  a 
good  form  of  exercise  is  walking.  They 
say  Sayers,  one  of  the  best  old-time  pugi- 
lists in  England,  did  all  his  training  for  his 
fights  by  walking.  Take  a  long  breath 
and  walk  gently  as  far  as  you  can  before 
exhaling.  Do  this  again  and  again,  and 
thus  improve  your  wind,  broaden  your 
chest,  and,  best  of  all,  provide  yourself  with 
oxygen  to  keep  the  vital  fires  going.  Some 
men  and  many  women  never  fill  their  lungs 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other — walk- 
ing is  dull  business  for  most  people — then 
add  to  it  a  dog,  and  teach  him  manners 
as  you  walk;  or,  if  you  happen  to  have 
brains,  do  a  Uttle  reading  about  trees  and 
plants,  or  birds,  or  stones,  or  mushrooms, 
and  use  your  eyes  as  you  go  along.  Don't 
plow  along  like  an  ox  in  a  furrow. 
Your  exercise  will  do  you  no  good  if  you 
are  not  interested  in  something  more 
than  moving  your  legs.  If  you  Hve  in 
the  country — no  civilized  man  lives  any- 
where else  if  he  can  help  it — vary  your 
walking  by  shooting  at  clay  pigeons.  A 
good  trap  costs  very  little,  and  you  get  a 
good  deal  of  exercise  going  and  coming. 
A  target  properly  graduated  gives  you 
practice  with  either  your  rifle  or  your 
revolver. 

In  summer,  by  all  means  swim.  It  is 
probably  the  best  all-round  exercise  there 
is.  It  is  good  for  legs,  arms,  chest,  lungs 
and  heart;  and  the  ocean,  once  you  get  to 
it,  is  free.  If  you  can  go  where  you  can 
plunge  in  in  the  "  buff,"  just  so  much — say 
fifty  per  cent,  at  the  least — the  better. 

By  all  means  play  golf.  It  is  the  best 
game  there  is.  It  has  but  one  rival,  and 
that  is  court  tennis;  but  it  beats  court 
tennis  in  one  essential  particular,  you 
can  play  it  out  of  doors.  You  can  play 
golf  alone;  you  can  play  it  by  an  easy 
method  of  handicapping,  with  a  poor 
player  or  a  good  player.  Your  real  an- 
tagonist is  a  gutta-percha  ball,  which  at 
times  is  possessed  of  seven  devils,  and  you 
not  only  get  a  long  walk,  and  exercise  for 
your  arms  and  shoulders,  and  capital  train- 


ing for  your  eyes,  but  you  get  a  schooling  in 
self-control  which  no  other  substitute,  do- 
mestic or  otherwise,  can  provide.  I  have 
been  a  four#!-rate  golf  player  now  for  ten 
years,  and  yet  I  never  play  a  round  of  the 
game  without  being  stimulated  to  hope  that 
I  may  play  better.  It  is  like  the  mirage  in 
the  desert.  No  man  ever  played  his  best 
game,  just  as  no  man  ever  lived  his  best 
Hfe;  and  we  play  on  and  live  on,  always  in 
the  hope  that  some  day  we  may  play  or  live 
our  dream.  Now  that  there  are  so  many 
golf-courses,  some  of  them  public  courses, 
any  man,  even  of  moderate  income,  may 
play  golf. 

You  will  notice  that  these  suggestions 
as  to  enjoyable  exercise  are  for  men  of 
modest  incomes.  For  people  of  larger 
means,  and  more  leisure,  there  is  nothing, 
like  a  horse.  There  is  nothing  so  good  for 
the  inside  of  a  man  as  the  outside  of  a  horse 
says  Sydney  Smith;  and  if  you  put  your 
brains  into  the  matter  and  study  the  bitting 
and  saddling,  the  harnessing  and  feeding, 
of  your  horses,  you  may  have  in  a  small 
stable  of  five  or  six  horses  all  the  recrea- 
tion for  mind  and  body  you  need. 

If  for  any  reason,  physical  or  financial, 
a  horse  or  horses  wjU  not  meet  the  re- 
quirement, then  by  all  means  have  a  gar- 
den. As  men  grow  older,  they  are  by 
some  subtle  pscychic  force  drawn  to  love 
the  earth  more  and  more,  the  earth  to 
which  we  all  return.  An  acre  of  land  and 
a  few  pennies  spent  in  seeds  and  a  few 
dollars  for  books,  and  an  intelligent  man, 
for  all  but  a  few  months  in  the  year,  can 
provide  himself  with  those  healthful 
anxieties,  those  constant  interests,  those 
hopes  and  ambitions,  those  failures  and 
successes,  which  keep  the  thermometer  of 
the  spirit  in  agreeable  fluctuation.  I  may 
confess  that  in  one  case,  at  least,  the  sag- 
ging of  the  stock-market  of  late  was  almost 
forgotten  in  my  amateur  attempts  to  "  bull " 
my  cabbages  and  "  bear"  the  potato-bugs. 
To  eat  one's  own  beans,  peas,  potatoes, 
celery,  cabbage,  parsley,  beets,  radishes, 
corn,  turnips,  lettuce  and  cauliflower,  as  I 
did  last  summer,  out  of  a  plot  of  ground 
just  ninety  feet  long  by  seventy  feet  wide, 
was  a  mitigation  of  the  kreophagic  passion, 
to  which  I  invite  unhesitatingly  the  emu- 
lation and  the  investigation  of  others  "  ad- 
vancing in  years."  Close  association  with 
the  soil,  or  with  the  sea,  seems  to  put  some- 
thing of  calm  and  steadiness  into  the  soid 
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of  man.  I  am  something  of  a  sailor,  hav- 
ing served  in  the  Navy,  and  also  a  little  of 
a  farmer ;  and  I  have  remarked  certain 
qualities  that  I  admired  in  men  who  till  the 
land  and  men  who  sail  the  seas,  when  for 
months  at  a  time  I  have  been  their  compan- 
ion. You  cannot  fool  with  the  sea,  or  with 
the  soil.  A  mistake  comes  back  at  you  like 
a  boomerang.  They  both  contain  forces, 
and  sometimes  display  them,  that  make  the 
bravest  man  seem  puny.  Consequently 
many  men  of  the  sea  have  an  innocent  faith 
and  a  childlike  complacency,  bom  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  dealing  every  day  with  a 
power  greater  than  themselves. 

So  I  recommend  the  sea  and  the  soil  to 
the  man  who  would  keep  his  health  with- 
out being  bored.  They  will  teach  him 
humility  and  contentment,  and  soothe  his 
nerves  in  these  days,  when  the  morally 
anaemic  have  almost  convinced  the  world 
at  large  that  to  litter  the  land  with  libra- 
ries, and  to  build  churches  and  colleges, 
compensates  for  the  most  wholesale  rob- 
bery and  corruption  that  the  world  has 
ever  experienced. 

But  let  us  not  linger  to  discuss  these 
bile-producing  subjects.  Indeed  the  "  man 
advancing  in  years"  who  would  keep  in 
full  vigor  should  by  all  means  fight  shy  of 
what  upsets  his  digestion,  sets  his  pulse 
beating  too  fast,  and  makes  his  head  hot. 
Now  are  the  days  when  he  should  men- 
tally, morally  and  physically  abide  in  the 
temperate  zone.  It  is  just  now  between 
forty  and  sixty  that  the  gods  begin  to  print 
in  large  letters  on  his  face  and  figure  the  tale 
of  his  ancestry  and  his  past  life.  Till  forty 
one  may  take  all  sorts  of  liberties,  but  those 
liberties  leave  their  marks;  and  the  man 
who,  instead  of  being  in  his  prime  at  forty- 
five,  is  white  of  lip,  big  of  belly,  bulbous  of 
nose,  baggy  about  the  eyes,  lean  of  shank, 
dyspeptic  and  nervous,  and  whose  children 
give  evidences  of  lack  of  vigor  and  vitality, 
that  man  has  been  a  bad  man  him- 
self, or  he  inherits  bad  blood.  You  can- 
not tell  much  about  a  man  in  his  youth, 
but  at  forty-five  he  reveals  himself.  He 
may  be  blatant  at  the  prayer-meeting,  a 
stickler  for  temperance,  a  very  walking 
advertisement  of  reform,  the  starchiest 
kind  of  a  moralist,  but  his  face  and  his 
figure  and  his  descendants  will  tell  you 
the  truth  about  him  far  more  accurately 
than  any  protestations  of  his. 

It  shows  therefore  your  flair  as  an  editor 


for  what  is  most  important  and  most  vital 
to  your  readers  that  you  pick  out  this 
middle-aged  time  of  life  for  an  article. 

It  is  of  all  times  in  a  man's  life  the  pe- 
riod when  he  should  husband  himself  and 
learn  what  to  eat  and  drink,  and  how  to 
exercise,  in  order  to  keep  himself  at  his 
best  and  do  his  best.  If  I  could  pick  and 
choose  ten  years  at  which  I  should  prefer 
to  remain  without  growing  older,  I  should 
take  unhesitatingly  the  years  between 
thirty-five  and  forty-five.  You  know  your 
world  then,  if  you  are  ever  going  to  know 
it;  you  know  yourself  fairly  well;  you  are 
mentally  nearly  at  your  best  and  physically 
as  well  as  ever.  The  "April  temper, 
mingled  light  and  gloom,"  has  given  way 
to  a  greater  constancy  of  spirit.  You  take 
your  successes  with  a  more  modest  sense 
of  their  value  and  your  failures  with  a 
more  robust  intention  not  to  mind  them. 
Your  friends  are  fewer,  but  they  have  been 
tried  out  and  can  be  depended  upon.  The 
ups  and  downs  and  surprises  and  mistakes 
of  the  world  about  you  irritate  you  less. 
The  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  tickle  your 
sense  of  humor  instead  of  tempting  you 
to  swing  an  ax.  The  dyspeptic  philan- 
thropist whom  you  know  to  be  a  liar;  the 
sleek  shepherd  whom  you  know  to  be  a 
sneak ;  the  popular  orator  whom  you  know 
to  be  a  forger;  the  prim  reformer  who 
rents  his  family  life  to  a  millionaire — ^all 
these  and  more  who  once  shocked  you  into 
a  desire  to  howl  denunciations  at  society, 
only  make  you  chuckle  now. 

But  what  has  alTthis  to  do  with  "  exercis- 
ing without  being  bored, ' '  you  say  ?  Every- 
thing, my  dear  fellow,  everything.  In  mid- 
dle age  one  should  cultivate  serenity  of 
spirit,  and  in  no  way  can  this  be  better  done 
than  by  persuading  yourself  that  this  time  of 
life  is,  of  all  times,  the  most  to  be  desired. 
No  man  can  be  well  or  keep  strong  whose 
mind  is  fretted  or  whose  conscience  is 
muddy.  John  Milton  writes:  "I  call  a 
complete  and  generous  education  that 
which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skil- 
fully and  magnanimously  all  the  offices 
both  private  and  public  of  peace  and 
war." 

No  man  can  keep  himself  in  condition 
who  does  not  pay  attention  to  his  food  and 
drink  and  exercise.  An  adult  of  average 
weight  requires  each  day  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  grams  of  proteid  or  building 
material;  five  hundred  grams  of  carbo- 
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hydrate  or  energy;  and  fifty  grams  of 
fat.  This  would  be  represented  in  com- 
mon parlance  by  one  pound  of  bread,  one- 
half  pound  of  meat,  one-quarter  pound  of 
fat,  one  pound  potatoes,  one-halif  pint  of 
milk,  one-quarter  pound  of  eggs  (it  is  as- 
sumed that  one  egg  equals  two  ounces), 
and  one-eighth  pound  of  cheese.  Divided 
into  three  meals  a  day  this  means,  for  break- 
fast, two  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  two 
eggs;  for  dinner,  one  plateful  potato  soup, 
a  large  helping  of  meat  with  fat,  four 
moderate-sized  potatoes,  one  slice  bread 
and  butter;  for  tea,  one  glass  of  milk  and 
two  slices  bread  and  butter;  for  supper, 
two  sUces  of  bread  and  butter  and  two 
ounces  of  cheese.  Plain  white  bread 
when  taken  into  the  human  system  sup- 
plies more  calorics,  otherwise  known  as 
energy,  for  the  price,  than  any  other  one 
food  ;  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  more 
proteid,  otherwise  known  as  building  ma- 
terial, than  any  other  known  food.  Don't 
be  afraid  of  eating  bread  and  butter! 
Modern  investigations  show  that  the  rich 
and  luxurious  suffer  from  over-feeding; 
but  the  sensible  middle-aged  man  may 
be  told  that  the  last  word  of  science  on  this 
subject  is  that  it  is  less  dangerous  to  eat  too 
much  than  too  little.  A  French  writer  has 
said :  "  Pour  avoir  assez  il  jaut  avoir  trop." 
If  you  can  do  without  tea,  coffee  and 
cocoa,  you  are  that  much  better  off.  Their 
influence  on  digestion  is  on  the  whole  un- 
favorable. 

Too  much  alcohol  plays  hob  with  the 
heart,  the  nerves,  the  tissues  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  brain.  It  is  asserted  by  stu- 
dents of  dietetics  that  continual  over-in- 
dulgence in  alcohol  blunts  the  moral  facul- 
ties, especially  the  sense  of  truth.  Look 
over  your  inebriate  friends  and  decide  for 
yourself!  Experiments  show  that  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  fluid  ounces  of 
alcohol  is  about  the  amount  which  can  be 
completely  oxidized  in  the  body  in  one  day. 
This  quantity  of  alcohol  is  contained  in  two 
fluid  ounces  of  whisky  or  brandy;  five 
fluid  ounces  of  port  or  sherry;  ten  fluid 
ounces  of  claret,  champagne  or  other  light 
wnnes;  twenty  fluid  ounces  of  bottled  beer. 
All  this  means  that  a  pint  of  claret,  or 
two  glasses  of  champagne,  or  a  bottle  of 
beer,  or  a  glass  of  whisky  with  Some 
aerated  water,  will  not  hurt  a  man:  or,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  phrased  it,  "adds  to 
the  agreeableness  of  life." 


As  for  tobacco,  a  cigar  after  a  heavy 
meal  promotes  digestion  and  does  little 
harm.  Sucking  cigarettes  all  day  is  to 
invite  the  services  of  the  Recording  Angel 
long  before  he  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired. Yet  I  must  be  fair.  General 
"  Chinese  "  Gordon,  one  of  the  saints  and 
also  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  last  century, 
smoked  cigarettes  unceasingly;  so  does 
Labouchere  of  Truth,  who  is  not  a  saint; 
so  does  Jerome  of  New  York,  whom  I  will 
not  characterize. 

It  is  the  sign  of  a  sane  middle  age  that 
one  grows  more  charitable,  milder  in  judg- 
ment and  of  fewer  prejudices;  therefore 
I  merely  state  the  facts  without  comment. 

There  are  worse  things  than  eating, 
drinking  and  smoking  unwisely.  These 
merely  poison  a  man's  body;  and,  as  the 
famous  Pbre  Hyacinthe  once  said:  "I 
believe  with  Plato  that  the  man  is  not 
the  body,  but  the  fellow  who  has  the 
body." 

Envy,  malice,  uncharitableness;  the 
striving  after  paltry  aims;  posing  for  what 
one  is  not;  spending  more  than  one  has, 
to  appear  what  one  is  not;  judging  people 
by  what  they  have,  rather  than  by  what 
they  are;  chasing  the  will-o'-the-wisps  of 
passing  fashions;  longing  discontentedly 
for  other  opportunities,  instead  of  doing 
the  daily  duties  as  they  come — these  are 
worse  crimes  against  a  peaceful  middle 
age,  even,  than  foolish  exercise  or  unwise 
eating  and  drinking. 

Eight  hours'  sleep — preferably  with  a 
clear  conscience — three,  and  if  possible 
four,  hours  in  the  open  air  every  day; 
moderate  exercise;  a  plain  but  liberal 
diet;  no  envy,  malice  or  uncharitable- 
ness; living  within  your  income;  being 
your  own  man,  not  society's  sheep;  at 
least  one  hour  a  day  with  a  good  book; 
lending  a  hand  and  some  heart  with  it, 
here  and  there,  where  the  other  fellow  is 
down — 

**  This  is  the  happy  warrior ;  this  is  he 
Whom  every  man   in  arms  should   wish 
to  be." 

This  is  a  long  letter.  I  trust  that  it  has 
suggested  answers  to  your  question.  At 
any  rate,  believe  me,  my  dear  Whitney, 
with  increasing  admiration  for  the  work 
that  Outing  is  doing, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Pric£  Coluer. 
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Miss  Frances  Griscom  Putting— a  Good  Stance. 

)  UT  how  do  I  look  when  I'm  play- 

ing?" 

This  is  never  a  man's  question, 
in  the  triumphant  half  hour  after  any 
game  that  he  has  won.  He  may  wonder 
how  he  looked  while  he  was  playing;  and 
he  may  hope  that  he  didn't  make  such  a 
spectacle  as,  privately,  he  thinks  some  fine 
player  and  good  friend  of  his  has  made. 
But  never,  never  will  he  ask  any  trusty  soul, 
not  even  in  the  confidence  of  after  dinner, 
what  sort  of  figure  he  cut  while  he  per- 
formed over  tennis  net,  or  on  polo  pony  or 
in  that  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  the  links. 
Whether  a  woman  is  more  vain  or  more 
honest  is  not  the  point.  That  is  de- 
batable ground.  But  the  quality  of  her 
playing  is  no  longer  debatable,  and  there- 
fore her  anxiety  to  look  well  on  a  golf 
course  is  no  desire  on  her  part  to  patch 


up  bad  playing  .by  a  picturesque 
pose.  And  to  wish  to  look  well 
on  the  course  is  the  last  thing  to 
count  as  discredit.  To  look  as 
well  as  one  can  is  a  part  of  one's 
payment  for  one's  social  keep,  in 
golf  as  otherwhere.  When  a  wom- 
an is  dancing,  dining  or  driving, 
she  frankly  wants  to  look  well. 
Riding,  halJF  her  pleasure  is  spoiled 
if  she  presents  a  sorry  figure  on 
her  mount.  Why  in  the  world, 
then,  should  not  a  woman  hope  to 
look  well  while  she  is  an  observed 
figure  out  in  the  middle  of  a  green 
course,  playing  her  best  golf? 

"How  do  I  look  when  I'm  play- 
ing?" therefore  should  not  only 
be  an  interest ;  it  should  be  an  is- 
sue. For  no  woman  who  skates 
well,  dances  well  or  walks  well, 
need  be  ungraceful  on  the  links; 
and  yet  very  many  women  who 
can  enter  and  cross  a  room  like 
all  the  nine  muses  become,  di- 
rectly they  tee  off,  far  more  like 
the  three  furies  tr>ing  some  of 
their  most  uncouth  conclusions. 
Naturally,  whatever  are  the  faults  that 
make  a  woman  ungraceful  at  golf,  she  is 
not  by  way  of  finding  them  out  herself. 
She  must  be  told.  And  yet,  in  golf  as  in 
hair-dressing  and  hats  and  tricks  of  man- 
ner, the  little  imperfections  and  unbe- 
coming fashions  are  the  thing  that  nobody 
likes  to  speak  about.  Consequently,  a 
woman  keeps  on  with  trivial  unconscious 
habits  which  are  really  ugly  when  a  word 
would  correct  them.  They  are  easily 
corrected  in  a  child:  ** Don't  swing  your 
arms";  *' Don't  hold  your  head  down"; 
*' Don't  raise  your  shoulders,"  amend 
many  a  little  rising  gaucherie  and  prevent 
and  train  and  "whip  into  shape."  In 
the  same  way,  at  golf,  in  which  America 
is  comparatively  a  child  of  fifteen,  un- 
tutored ways  should  be  individually  cor- 
rected, and  pretty,  graceful  women  made 
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The  Finish  of  a  Brassey  Shot. 

to  look  their  pretty,  graceful  best  on  the 
course.  For  there  is  many  and  many  an 
expert  golf  player  who  is  skilful  and  yet 
very  awkward,  a  champion  and  yet  grace- 
less. 

Graceful  golf  among  women  is  made 
up  chiefly  of  negative  virtues.  It  involves 
a  great  religion  of  *'Be  careful  not  to  do 
various  things.*'  And  one  of  the  first  of 
these  is  "Be  careful  not  to  pose."  For 
the  woman  who  tries,  by  main  strength, 
to  remember  to  be  graceful  at  every  stroke 
is  likely  to  defeat  this  end  and  the  game  as 
well.  Graceful  golf  lies  deeper  than  this. 
It  must  be  striven  for  in  the  early  practice, 
and  must  become  a  part  of  the  actual  way 
a  woman  plays,  and  not  a  remembered 
effort  every  time.  For  instance,  the 
woman  who  stands  for  a  full  second  with 
her  club  upraised,  and  who  executes  a 
little  curve  of  shoulders  or  head,  ending 
her  stroke  with  ever  so  tiny  a  flourish, 
presents  a  far  less  attractive  appear- 
ance than  the  player  who  is  honestly 
awkward.     Moreover,  so  soon  as  a  wom- 


an is  beset  with  a  desire  to  be  grace- 
ful at  golf  without  having  worked 
hard  to  insure  grace,  she  is  certain 
to  try  for  a  certain  delicacy  of  stroke 
whidi  nearly  always  results  in  top- 
ping. 

"Be  careful  not  to  hurry,"  is  a 
second  negative  injunction  which 
sounds  so  alluringly  simple,  but  whose 
disobedience  is  responsible  for  many 
an  awkward  play.  The  woman  golfer 
is  universally  a  believer  in  her  own 
luck,  if  she  can  play  well  at  all;  so 
she  rushes  into  her  stroke  without 
the  one  moment's  consideration  that 
is  so  necessary,  as  if  she  trusted  to 
some  kind  spirit  to  lean  out  of  the 
air  and  conduct  her  ball  cup-ward. 
Sometimes  the  spirit  does;  but  that 
hurried,  peD-mell  stroke  is  never 
"pretty."  Before  a  stroke,  she  who 
hesitates — deliberately  and  not  ner- 
vously— is,  not  lost,  but  graceful. 

"Do  not  play  with  the  wrong  club 
simply  because  you  have  it  in  hand," 
is  another  warning  that  most  ungrace- 
ful players  do  not  heed.  To  take 
chances  and  make  a  shot  with  a 
brassey,  for  instance,  simply  because 
the  caddy  has  given  her  the  brassey 
and  gone  on,  when  a  mashie  or  an 
iron  either  would  have  put  the  ball 
quite  far  enough,  can  result  only  in 
a  strained,  improperly  calculated  stroke 
which  is  anything  but  graceful. 

Perhaps  the  most  ungraceful  woman 
player  is  she  who  is  uncertain.  The 
woman  who  plays  golf  the  way  most 
women  cross  a  crowded  street,  may  win 
her  game  just  as  safely  as  she  usually 
gains  the  opposite  curb,  but  she  will 
make  no  less  laughable  a  picture  in  the 
process.  Nervousness  not  only  disquali- 
fies for  a  good  stroke,  but  it  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce a  half-hearted  stroke.  To  hesitate 
at  a  hazard  is  utterly  to  lose  the  freedom, 
and  that  buoyant,  but  leisurely,  certainty 
which  are  essentially  the  qualities  of  the 
graceful  player. 

For  of  course  the  keynote  of  graceful, 
as  of  skilful  golf,  is  complete  freedom  of 
motion.  The  acquirement  of  the  long, 
free  and  proper  swing — the  orthodox 
swing  which  no  temporarily  brilliant  trick 
of  method  can  ever  supersede — is  the  very 
first  and  indeed  the  constant  aim  of  the 
player.     And    this,    particularly    if    the 
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player  be  self-instructed,  may  be  so 
imperfectly  acquired,  that  although 
her  practice  result  in  a  sure,  steady, 
record-breaking  stroke,  it  results  also 
in  one  quite  without  grace.  This  is 
the  hardest  detail  of  all  to  explain. 
Indeed,  it  is  baffling  to  know  why 
one  woman  will  lift  and  swing  her 
driver  with  such  bewitching  freedom 
and  dexterity  and  ease  and  charm, 
while  another,  accomplishing  quite 
as  admirable  results  by  her  stroke, 
will  yet  look  awkward  and  distress- 
ingly ill-at-ease.  And  the  awkward 
woman,  of  course,  never  knows  that 
she  is  awkward,  though  is  she  not 
observing  most  of  the  following  de- 
tails, the  chances  are  that  she  at  least 
has  not  freedom,  and  therefore  no 
grace. 

1.  If  she  has  not  begun  to  play 
golf  before  she  is  thirty  years  old,  it  is 
probable  that  stiffness  and  lack  of 
grace  never  can  be  remedied.  It  is 
virtually  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
acquire  and  accustom  herself  to  the 
free  movements  of  golf,  if  she  does 
not  begin  to  play  when  she  is  young 
— the  earlier  in  the  teens  the  better. 

2.  If  she  is  not  able  to  poise 
lightly,  firmly  and  naturally.  To 
place  the  feet  far  apart  usually 
means  to  increase  stability  of  pose;  and 
so  it  means  in  golf,  but  with  this  per- 
fect balance  must  be  also  perfect  light- 
ness of  pose,  with  the  even  turn  of 
each  foot  from  solid  place  on  the  ground 
to  the  tiptoe  poise  of  the  Mercury  him- 
self. 

The  distance  at  which  the  right  foot  is 
placed  in  advance  of  the  left  too  is  im- 
portant in  graceful  playing.  AVhile  this 
is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  player's 
fancy,  yet  too  far  an  advance  of  the  right 
foot,  or  the  reverse,  hampers  the  stroke. 
The  exact  stance  may  only  be  determined 
by  each  individual,  but  it  is  not  safe  for 
the  player  to  trust  to  her  instinct  alone. 
Only  repeated  experiments  can  determine 
the  most  advantageous  position,  and  a 
difference  of  an  inch  may  make  a  great 
difference  in  her  appearance  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  stroke.  The  distance  of 
the  advance  of  the  right  foot  controls 
the  weight  of  the  body  which  it  bears, 
and  if  the  advance  is  too  great  there 
will   be   an  awkward    second   after  the 


At  the  Finish  of  a  Tee  Shot— Showinsr  Great  Force. 

Stroke  while  the  player  is  readjusting  her 
weight. 

4.  The  grasp  of  the  hands  on  the  shaft 
is  most  important  in  graceful  playing, 
and  three  inelegant  strokes  out  of  four, 
as  likewise  that  proportion  of  inefficient 
strokes,  come  from  the  right  hand  too 
tightly  grasping  the  handle  of  the  club. 
The  left  hand  should  grasp  tightly;  the 
right  hand  should  guide;  and  when  both 
hands  are  nervously  tightened  the  wrists 
are  made  taut  and  the  entire  movement 
is  hampered  and  strained.  The  mere 
position  of  the  hands  also  is  no  less 
important  in  a  graceful  play  than  in  a 
skilful  stroke.  The  thumbs  should  fall 
naturally,  at  their  natural  angle  from 
the  hands.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
thumbs  are  too  far  around,  or  are  straight 
down,  freedom  of  movement  is  again  pre- 
vented. 

5.  One  of  the  most  delicate  adjustments 
of  position  is  in  bending  the  knee.  The 
knees  should  be  bent  very  little — just  so 
that  the  knee-joint  is  not  stiff.      Most 
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women  bend  the  knees  too  much  for  grace. 
This  cannot  but  produce  bad  lines  and 
an  ugly  pose.  And  the  degree  to  which 
the  arms  should  be  bent  is  no  less  impor- 
tant. When  the  head  of  the  club  is 
behind  the  ball,  the  elbows  are  bent  very 
little  indeed — not  in  the  least  to  the  angle 
assumed  by  nearly  all  beginners.  Arms 
that  are  too  much  curved  are  as  ungainly 
in  golf-playing  as  in  ordinary  carriage. 

6.  But  the  most  important  detail  of  all 
in  the  free  and  graceful  stroke  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  head  and  waist.  The  correct- 
ness of  this  may  always  be  determined  by 
drawing  an  imaginary  line  from  the  crown 
of  the  head  down  the  back  to  the  hem  of 
the  skirt.  Such  a  line  should  show  a 
gradual  curve,  but  absolutely  no  angle. 
And  in  an  ungraceful  player,  the  line 
usually  shows  two  distinct  angles — one 
above  the  shoulders  and  one  at  the  waist. 
The  involuntary  thrusting  out  of  the  head 
and  chin  just  before  a  stroke  is  purely  the 
result  of  nervousness,  and  often  of  that 
inexcusable  flight  of  the  eye  from  the  half 
to  the  direction  that  it  is  about  to 
take  which  results  in  so  many  bad 
plays.  The  chin  down  and  the 
head  drawn  a  little  back  give  the 
position  for  the  best  play  and  the 
most  graceful  as  well.  The  head 
that  is  tipped  partly  to  one  side  or 
other  is,  after  all,  not  the  head  of 
the  graceful  player. 

But  with  the  mention  of  the  waist 
of  the  woman  golf-player,  the  real 
cause  of  her  grace  or  awkwardness 
is  touched  upon.  There  is  no  more 
subtle  destroyer  of  grace  on  the 
course  or  off  than  a  woman ^s  man- 
agement of  her  waist,  and  nowhere 
does  its  least  movement  show  to 
such  advantage  or  disadvantage  as 
on  the  links.  On  the  one  hand 
that  curious,  unyielding  waist  of 
some  women  never  can  be  trained 
to  suppleness  in  golf  -  plays  —  the 
waist  that  turns  only  when  the 
shoulders  and  thighs  are  turned. 
The  possessor  of  such  a  waist  can 
hardly  accomplish  great  freedom  in 
golf  at  any  cost.  She  is,  however, 
no  more  ungraceful  than  that  other 
woman,  no  less  frequently  seen, 
whose  back  seems  literally  to  have 
a  joint,  like  an  elbow,  half-way 
down   the  spine.     The   best    way 


for  a  woman  to  realize  herself  the  pos- 
sessor of  this  back  is  to  notice  her  own 
position  when  she  washes  her  hands. 
If,  while  standing  over  a  hand  basin  of 
the  average  height,  she  bends  only  at  the 
thighs,  she  will  have  small  difficulty  in 
taking  position  for,  say,  a  drive;  but  if  her 
back  seems  to  bend  higher  up,  and  to 
describe  a  curve  from  shoulder  to  waist,  a 
good  bit  of  physical  training  is  in  store 
for  her  before  her  address  will  be  good. 

For  a  woman  with  this  sort  of  back  to 
play  in  corsets — not  of  course  worn  in  the 
least  tight — is  an  extreme  advantage,  in 
fact  almost  a  necessity.  But  the  woman 
whose  waist  is  not  supple  would  do  well 
altogether  to  discard  corsets  at  golf.  For 
all  other  reasons,  the  debate  as  to  whether 
they  should  be  worn  or  not  worn  on  the 
links  is  really  unimportant,  for  in  these 
days  no  woman  who  is  sufficiently  up-to- 
date  and  athletic  to  play  golf,  is  far  enough 
behind  the  times  to  lace. 

If  a  woman  will  study  carefully  her  own 
habitual  degree  of  observation  or  neglect 
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of  these  six  points  to  gain  freedom,  the 
ungraceful  woman  player  will  find  herself 
immeasurably  improved  in  her  appearance 
on  the  course. 

It  is  in  the  driving  grip  that  so  many 
women  players  present  an  ungraceful 
appearance.  Often  this  is  because  care 
is  not  taken  to  let  the  end  of  the  handle 
of  the  driver  rest  against  the  skirt,  half- 
way between  tb^  waist  and  knee;  other- 
wise the  body  9l  bend  forward  too  far. 
Sometimes  it  is  because  the  shaft  of  the 
driver  rests  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or 
on  the  fingers,  instead  of  just  at  the  base 
of  the  knuckles.  Either  of  these  incor- 
rect grasps  gives  an  uncertain,  slippery 
look  to  the  stroke.  Also,  if  the  hands 
are  too  closely  held  together,  the'  appear- 
ance is  bad,  and  though  the  closer  they 
are  held,  in  general,  the  longer  the  shot, 
still  the  extreme  is  bad. 

A  very  ludicrous  case  of  ungraceful 
appearance  in  making  a  drive  is  observ- 
able in  women  who  insist  that  the  best 
drive  can  be  made  only  when  the  toes  are 


Miss  Khooa  Adair  at  Top  of  Swing  for  Full  Mashie. 


turned  in.  This,  in  the  short  golf  skirt, 
is  very  funny,  and,  as  most  experts  agree, 
does  not  necessarily  facilitate  the  drive. 
The  careful  turning  out  of  the  toes  is  just 
as  absurd  and  ugly  a  position  for  a  stroke 
in  golf  as  in  walking  on  the  street. 

Standing  too  great  a  distance  from  a 
ball  that  is  to  be  teed,  so  that  the  player 
has  really  to  reach  for  it,  will  always  pro- 
duce a  cramped  and  unnatural  position, 
and  will  result  in  a  lifeless  swing.  The 
player  who,  when  addressing  the  ball, 
has  the  toe  of  her  club  three  inches  behind 
the  ball,  is  sure  to  give  a  cramped  stroke. 
The  other  extreme  of  having  the  ball-  even 
with  the  neck  of  the  club  head  does  not 
give  the  freedom,  either,  that  a  medium 
position  will  permit. 

In  a  desire  to  play  gracefully,  however, 
no  less  tlian  in  a  desire  to  play  expertly, 
it  is  a  fatal  error  to  tr>'  to  imitate  anybody 
else,  either  in  position  or  in  assuming 
one's  distance  from  the  ball.     An  imita- 
tive swing  is  almost  always  an  awkward 
swing.     And  worse  than  this,  the  player 
who  tries  to  place  herself  in  exactly 
the  same  position  for  every  stroke, 
and  who  worries  and  wonders  about 
it  instead  of  attending  to  her  play, 
will  be  sure  to  be  stiff,  and  will 
probably  make  a  foozle. 

Much  of  the  ungraceful  playing 
which  one  sees  among  women  may 
safely  be  set  down  to  improperly 
selected  clubs.  If  a  woman  has 
been  taught  by  a  non-professional 
she  is  very  likely  to  adopt  for  her 
own  use  the  clubs  that  are  his  pref- 
erence; and  she  may  spend  half  her 
golf  life  using  clubs  with  a  limber 
shaft  and  a  heavy  head  when  the 
gracq  or  ** purchase"  of  her  own 
stroke  would  be  immeasurably  im- 
proved by  the  wielding  of  a  light 
head  and  a  stiff  shaft.  She  ought 
not  to  rest  content  with  her  instinct 
as  a  beginner  in  the  choice  of 
clubs;  after  she  becomes  a  fairly 
experienced  player  she  may  change 
her  clubs  to  decided  advantage. 
But  the  woman  who  plays  with  a 
heavy  club  is  not  likely  to  realize 
that  a  long  drive  dei)ends  not  on 
the  weight  of  the  club,  but  on  its 
speed  at  its  moment  of  contact  with 
the  ball,  and  that  with  a  lighter 
club  she  can  acquire  greater  speed 
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for  the  down  stroke  and,  usually,  make  a 
far  prettier  play. 

To  acquire  grace  no  less  than  skill,  the 
sure  way  is,  given  a  knowledge  of  one's 
faults,  simply  constant,  intelligent  prac- 
tice, if  possible  with  a  more  expert  and 
graceful  player  than  oneself.  One's  errors 
in  play  are  discernible  by  oneself,  but  one's 
faults  of  appearance  one  ought  to  be 
told. 

And  one  need  by  no  means  confine  one's 
preparation  to  actual  ball  practice.  Armed 
with  the  various  clubs,  practice  may  be 
taken  with  a  leaf 
or  a  bit  of  paper 
or  any  object  to 
hold  the  eye,  and 
freedom  and  grace 
and  skill  may  be 
acquired   by  this 
very    simple 
means.  The  mere 
swinging  of  a  club 
on  one's  lawn  will 
help.     Above  all, 
there  are  exercises 
which,  if  faithfully 
practised  two  or 
three  times  a  day 
in  one's  room  will 
greatly  increase 
suppleness     a-nd 
grace  in  play.     A 
most  valuable  ex- 
ercise is  to  stand 
erect    with    arms 
extended,    palms 
lip,    and    simply 
rotate    the    arms 
slightly  at  the 
shoulder,  keeping 
the  hands  and 
wrists  in  the  same 
position.    This   will  tend   to  make  the 
shoulders  supple.     Standing  with  hands 
firmly    on   the    hips   and    bending    the 
body  in  all  directions  from  the  waist  up- 
ward is  extremely  beneficial  in  correct- 
ing the  stiffness  of  waist  which  is  so  un- 
sightly   in    players.     Especially    if    the 
player  is  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  regular 
gymnastic  practice,  it  is  essential  to  get 
the  muscles  under  control.     Any  of  the 
regular  gymnastic  exercises,  with  dumb- 
bells or  without,  will  not  only  develop 
and  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  wrist 
and  forearm  and  so  improve  the  play,  but 


Finish  of  Drive — Good  Form  above  the  Waist  but  Lacking 
in  Firmness  of  Stance. 


will  help  the  most  awlcward  expert  to 
become  a  graceful  player. 

A  golf  course  is  the  one  place  in  the 
world  where  the  clothes  that  a  woman 
wears  will  not  be  responsible  for  her  ap- 
pearance. There  have  been  women  who, 
on  muddy  links  on  a  cloudy  day,  have 
appeared  in  an  old,  badly  hanging  short 
skirt,  with  double-soled,  hob-nailed  shoes, 
and  have  played  a  game  of  such  snap  and 
vigor  and  unequaled  grace,  and  have  sent 
the  ball  far  ahead  with  such  beautiful 
swinging  strokes  that  the  name  of  the 
tailor  who  made 
the  skirt  was  for- 
gotten.  And 
never  so  nattily 
dressed  a  player 
has  over  and  over 
again  made  exhi- 
bitions of  correct 
playing  that  were 
yet  graceless  and 
dead.  Women 
on  the  links  are 
superior  to  their 
costumes.  But 
that  is  no  reason  . 
for  being  careless, 
for  all  that,  and  it 
will  be  some  time 
before  American 
women  golfers  will 
forget  the  criti- 
cism of  Miss 
Rhona  Adair,  the 
English  and  Irish 
champion,  on  her 
recent  visit  to 
America.  AVhile 
American  women, 
she  said,  pay 
rather  more  at- 
tention to  their  clothes  on  fine  days  than 
do  the  women  across  the  sea,  in  unpleas- 
ant weather  she  found  that  they  do  not 
care  what  they  wear. 

**In  England,"  said  Miss  Adair, 
"dowdy  and  careless  in  dress  as  we  are 
supposed  to  be,  I  have  never  seen  women 
in  such  unbecoming  and  careless  and 
rough  golf  costumes  as  I  have  seen  here." 
The  matter  of  sleeves  rolled  up,  or  not; 
of  hats  on,  or  off,  are  alike  unimportant. 
But  the  matter  of  shoes  is  very  important, 
since  in  shoes  that  slip  no  woman  can  be 
a  graceful  player.    For  all  weathers  and 
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A  Mannish  Finish. 

on  all  courses  the  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  heavy-soled 
shoes,  with  hobs.  Whether  they  are  low 
or  high  depends  on  the  individual  ankles 
to  be  supported  or  left  free. 

There  is,  however,  no  denying  that  the 
grace  of  a  woman  at  golf  is  as  indefinable 
a  thing  as  is  her  charm.  She  can  never 
acquire  charm,  though  she  may  add  to 
what  she  already  has  by  her  manner  and 
her  courtesy;  and  there  are  pessimists  who 
declare  that  a  woman  simply  plays  golf 
gracefully,  or  she  does  not,  and  she  can 
never  very  much  change  her  way.  But 
this  is  not  reasonable.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  a  woman  of  thirty,  just  beginning  to 
learn  to  dance  and  so  using  muscles  not 
often  used  and  not  trained,  will  be  a  more 
graceful  dancer  if  she  tries  to  learn  how 
to  be  graceful,  than  if  she  just  dances  to 
get  over  the  floor! 

"Graceful golf,"  said  somebody,  ** bears 
the  same  relation  to  golf  that  culture  does 
to  education.  You  can  start  out  in  life 
with  the  determination  to  be  educated; 
but  you  cannot  say  with  equal  determina- 
tion: *I  intend  to  be  cultured.*  In  the 
same  way  the  golf-player,  particularly  a 
woman,  may  say :  *  I  will  learn  to  play  golf 


welP;  but  she  cannot  say,  'I  will  become 
a  graceful  golf-player,'  with  any  ae^surance 
of  her  success.  But  she  can  at  all  events 
be  more  graceful  if  she  tries,  than  if  she 
never  remembers  it." 

According  to  Miss  Frances  Griscom, 
most  women  are  far  too  busy  and  too 
happy  on  the  course  to  care  how  they 
look. 

"I  do  not  believe,"  said  Miss  Griscom, 
"when  a  woman  gets  in  a  game  of  yard 
golf,  that  she  ever  thinks  twice  about  her 
appearance.  The  game  simply  takes  her 
out  of  herself.  If  it  does  not,  she  is  not  a 
good  player." 

That  is  doubtless  p>erfectly  true — while 
the  game  is  on.  But  afterward,  when  the 
day  is  won  or  lost,  it  is  either  new  triumph 
or  grateful  consolation  to  hear  ever  so 
feminine  a  voice  confiding: 

**My  dear,  I  dare  say  you  play  well. 
But  I  know  that  you  look  wonderful!" 

When  all  is  said,  however,  the  vision 
of  a  healthy  athletic  woman  in  the  midst 
of  golf  cannot  be  a  very  unpleasing  one. 
But  it  is  just  because  she  is  such  a  pic- 
ture that  she^  ought  to  be  the  prettiest 
picture  she  is  able. 
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THE  predominance  of  America  in  all 
branches  of  yachting,  notably  in 
sailing  yachts  both  large  and  small, 
has  been  so  marked  for  many  years  that  it 
is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  that  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  present  yachting 
season  is  distinctively  an  importation. 
The  "auto-boat,"  "automobile  launch," 
or  "motor  boat,"  according  to  the  very 
loose  nomenclature  of  the  day,  is  of  French 
origin,  the  offspring  of  French  and  Ger- 
man success  with  the  automobile.  First 
introduced  a  couple  of  years  since  on  the 
Seine,  the  fascinating  toy  soon  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  leading  motorists  and  yachts- 
men; last  summer  the  fad  crossed  the 
Channel  to  England  as  a  secondary  feat- 
ture  of  the  great  international  automobile 
race  for  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup,  and  this 
year  the  speed  bacillus  threatens  to  revolu- 
tionize the  launch  industry  of  America. 

While  all  forms  of  modem  launch  motors 
are  of  German  origin — the  names  of 
Daimler  and  Otto  leading  the  long  list  of 
experimenters  as  the  first  to  attain  prac- 
tical success;  and  while  the  high-speed 
launch  is  essentially  of  French  origin,  the 
fact  remains  that  to  America  is  due  nearly 
all  the  credit  for  the  development  of  the 
pleasure  launch  in  a  great  variety  of  types 
and  sizes.  The  first  successful  experi- 
ments with  steam,  from  which  were  devel- 
oped the  torpedo  boat,  were  made  in  this 
country;  the  light  pleasure  launch,  with 
skeleton  engine  and  pipe  boiler,  was  here 
carried  beyond  the  experimental  stage 
and  into  every-day  use  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  The  "naphtha  engine,"  an 
American  institution  introduced  about 
1885,  made  the  power  tender  for  small 
yachts  a  possibility  and  also  created  a  very 
large  fleet  of  small  pleasure  launches. 
Still  later,  the  Otto  and  Daimler  types  of 
gas-engines,  using  gasolene  for  fuel,  werj 
introduced  here  in  practical  form,  giving 
rise  to  an  almost  innumerable  fleet  of 
"gasolene"  yachts  and  launches  of  from 
one  hundred  feet  down  to  ten  feet  length. 


While  the  small  launch  has  been  but  a 
toy  in  France  and  Germany,  found  in 
comparatively  small  numbers,  and  its 
development  has  been  correspondingly 
backward  in  England,  in  this  country  it 
has  for  years  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  an 
established  institution,  built  in  enormous 
numbers,  and  used  even  in  the  most  re- 
mote parts  of  the  country.  For  pleasure, 
hunting  and  fishing,  for  fishing  as  a  busi- 
ness, and  for  practical  service  too  small 
for  the  regular  steamboat,  the  launch  long 
since  superseded  the  rowboat  and  sailboat. 

The  development  of  the  launch  motor 
in  America,  down  to  the  past  year,  has 
been  governed  by  the  popular  demand 
and  by  purely  commercial  considerations, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  hulls.  The 
builders  have  aimed  at  producing  a  motor 
that,  to  use  the  slanjij  phrase,  would 
"mote"  under  all  conditions  erf  marine 
service,  and  that  would  be  strong,  durable 
and  efficient  at  moderate  speeds.  The 
retail  price  has  been  a  material  factor  in 
the  business,  and,  to  keep  this  down,  a 
comparatively  heavy  construction  has 
been  universally  followed.  The  base  and 
cylinders  have  been  of  cast  iron  of  gener- 
ous proportions,  the  crank-shaft  and  con- 
necting rods  of  cast  steel,  and  the  work- 
manship in  many  cases  has  been  rather 
rough. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  in  Both 
engine  and  yacht  building  that  the  cost 
varies  inversely  with  the  weight,  and 
beyond  a  certain  point  all  reduction  of 
weight  increases  the  cost  in  rapidly  rising 
proportion.  The  cylinder  of  the  ordinary 
gasolene  engine,  with  heavy  walls,  may 
be  cast  of  an  average  grade  of  iron  and  in 
any  foundry  with  little  danger  of  loss  in 
casting;  but  the  light  and  delicate  parts 
of  the  modern  automobile  motor  can  be 
produced  only  in  foundries  specially 
fitted  for  this  work,  using  the  highest  grade 
of  metal;  and  many  castings  may  be  re- 
jected through  the  discovery  of  unseen 
defects  after  much  costly  labor  has  been 
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put  on  them.  Crank-shafts  are  no  longer 
cast,  but  are  slotted  and  turned  from  solid 
bars  of  steel,  the  most  expensive  bronzes 
are  used  for  the  connecting  rods  and  bear- 
ings, and  where  in  one  class  of  work  the 
parts  are  put  together  almost  as  they  come 
from  the  lathe  and  planer,  in  the  other 
days  of  costly  labor  may  be  spent  on  the 
final  fitting  of  a  few  bearings.  It  is  this 
extreme  refinement  of  engineering,  at 
which  the  French  are  naturally  adept, 
which  has  produced  the  modern  automo- 
bile motor  and  the  *' auto-boat";  the  de- 
mand in  this  country  in  the  past  has 
warranted  no  such  expensive  class  of  work, 
but  good  results  have  been  obtained  at 
very  moderate  cost. 


It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  Americans 
would  own  fast  boats  without  speeding 
them,  or  that  they  would  be  content 
without  an  increase  of  speed  each  year; 
but  the  development  thus  far  has  been 
within  the  commercial  lines  already  indi- 
cated, and  there  has  been  no  demand  for 
speed  alone  without  regard  to  cost.  Until 
last  year  there  was  no  systematic  racing 
of  launches  over  known  courses  and  with 
authenticated  timing,  so  that  much  doubt 
exists  as  to  t*he  exact  speeds  of  different 
craft;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  best  re- 
sults in  point  of  speed  in  motors  and  hulls 
of  the  American  type  have  been  attained 
by  the  large  fleet  of  launches  turned  out 
by  H.  J.  Leighton,  of  Syracuse.     While 
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higher  speeds  may  have  been  made  by 
individual  boats,  the  Leighton  launches 
have  established  their  reputation  as  a  class 
for  fast  running,  such  boats  as  Adios, 
Carmencita^  Erro,  Priscilhy  Zaza,  Over- 
brook,  Hagenegah  and  Pink  being  gener- 
ally recognized  as  the  fastest  of  their  sizes 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  great 
pleasure  waters  of  America. 

The  Zaza  is  perhaps  the  best  representa- 
tive of  the  purely  American  type  of  speed 
launch  as  compared  with  the  new  type  of 
French  "auto-boat";  she  was  launched 
in  1901,  the  hull  being  built  by  T.  M. 
Milton,  of  Brewerton,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
motor  by  Mr.  Leighton.  Though  a 
mechanical  engineer  and  engine  builder, 


and  not  a  naval  architect,  Mr.  Leighton 
designs  all  his  hulls,  following  closely  the 
general  form  of  a  certain  type  of  torpedo 
boat.  The  launch  is  35  feet  over  all,  5 
feet  4  inches  in  extreme  breadth,  5  feet 
breadth  on  the  water-line  and  10  inches 
draft.  The  planking  is  J  inch  thick  on 
the  bottom  and  f  inch  above  water,  the 
frames  are  steamed  and  bent,  of  oak,  each 
1}  inches  wide  and  |  inch  thick,  spaced 
nine  inches  apart.  The  motor  is  carried 
on  keelsons  25  feet  long,  i^  inches  thick 
and  14  inches  deep.  The  yacht  is  decked, 
with  a  large  cockpit.  The  planking  is  of 
cypress,  a  comparatively  cheap  wood,  in 
a  single  thickness  with  calked  seams. 
The  motor  was  originally  of  18  horse- 
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power,  with  three  cylinders  5  inches  in 
diameter  and  6  inches  stroke,  but  last 
year  a  fourth  was  added,  giving  25  horse- 
power; the  total  weight  of  the  engine 
being  then  950  pounds,  or  with  wheel, 
shaft  and  mufflers,  1,200  pounds.  This 
launch  has  been  used  for  speeding,  fishing 
camping  and  cruising  about  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  the  lower  end  of 
Lake  Ontario,  running  about  600  miles 
in  1901,  1,700  miles  in  1902,  and  1,800 
miles  last  season;  in  the  course  of  this 
work  she  has  met  pretty  rough  water  at 
times,  and  has  carried  heavy  loads  in 
passengers  and  camping  equipment. 
When  running  for  speed  she  has  made 
19  miles  in  an  hour  in  still  water.  The 
motor  is  of  the  two-cycle  type,  with  cast- 
iron  base  and  a  liberal  use  of  the  same 
material  in  other  parts,  its  chief  merit 
lying  in  the  careful  design  and  good  work- 
manship rather  than  in  expensive  and 
over-refined  engineering.  Zaza  is  one  of 
a  class  of  what  may  be  called  18-mile 
boats,  being  good  for  that  speed  under  any 
ordinary  conditions. 

How  this  type  compares  with  the  mod- 
em French  "auto-boat"  will  appear  from 
the  following  description  of  Lutece,  one 
of  the  fastest  of  her  type  on  the  Seine. 
The  hull  of  this  launch  was  designed  by 
the  younger  Tellier  and  built  in  1902  by 
the  firm  of  Tellier  &  Son,  well-known 
builders  of  small  racing  craft.  The  lines 
follow  closely  the  peculiar  type  of  torpedo 
boat  designed  by  Normand,  the  noted 
French  naval  architect;  and  in  design  and 
construction  all  other  considerations  are 
sacrificed  to  speed.  The  launch  is  en- 
gined  with  a  Panhard  &  Levassor  motor, 
a  duplicate  of  that  used  in  the  racing  cars 
built  last  year  for  the  Paris-Madrid  race, 
and  as  there  is  a  strong  rivalry  between 
the  Panhard-Tellier  launches  and  the 
Mercedes,  engined  with  the  famous  motor 
of  that  name  built  by  the  Daimler  works 
in  Germany,  every  effort  of  the  designers 
and  builders  of  hulls  and  engines  is  con- 
centrated on  the  one  point  of  racing  speed. 

The  Lutece  is  built  to  the  limit  of  the 
15-meter  class  of  the  French  rules,  49  feet 
over  all,  with  a  breadth  of  but  4  feet  11 
inches  and  a  total  depth  of  2  feet  8  inches. 
She  has  a  low  freeboard,  especially  aft, 
and  the  deck  is  of  the  turtle-back  form 
forward;  there  being  one  central  cockpit 
with  the  motor  at  the  fore  end.    The 


planking  is  in  two  thicknesses,  and  in 
addition  the  bottom  is  stiffened  by  a  third 
skin  extending  up  to  the  waterline;  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  skins  is  a  layer  of 
canvas  laid  in  paint.  The  outer  skin  is  just 
under  }  inch  thick  and  laid  fore-and-aft ; 
the  second  skin  is  ^^  inch  thick,  laid 
diagonally;  the  third  skin  is  a  little  less 
than  J  inch  thick,  and  runs  thwartship. 
The  two  outer  are  of  cedar  and  the  inner 
is  of  oak;  all  three  are  fastened  together 
by  a  multitude  of  small  copper  rivets 
closely  spaced.  The  first  and  second 
skins,  running  in  different  directions  and 
stiffened  by  the  canvas  between,  make  the 
planking  a  unit  which  requires  but  little 
strengthening  from  the  transverse  frames 
or  ribs  of  the  ordinary  l>oat;  the  ribs  are 
ver}'  light  and  are  spaced  39  inches  apart, 
instead  of  one-fourth  of  that  distance  in 
such  a  boat  as  the  Zaza.  The  inner  trans- 
verse skin  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
floor  timbers.  The  total  weight  of  hull 
is  but  1,540  pounds.  As  the  total  thick- 
ness of  the  two  skins  and  the  canvas  is 
about  one-half  inch,  the  hull  may  be  con- 
sidered fairly  strong  and  durable,  fitted 
to  sustain  the  strains  of  the  powerfxil 
motor  and  also  any  light  shock  from  a 
floating  or  stationary  obstacle;  at  the 
same  time  the  construction  is  very  light, 
the  boat  must  be  carefully  used,  and  when 
not  in  actual  service  must  be  specially 
cared  for. 

The  motor  is  of  the  four-cycle  type, 
with  four  cylinders,  and  represents  the 
latest  practice  in  motor-car  engineering, 
the  weight  of  every  member  being  reduced 
to  the  smallest  possible  limit  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  finest  materials.  It  gives 
70  horse-power  on  a  total  weight  of  but 
660  pounds,  including  the  fly-wheel;  its 
normal  speed  is  1,000  revolutions.  The 
motor  is  started  with  a  handle,  as  in  a  car, 
and  it  is  fitted  with  all  the  controlling 
devices  which  have  brought  the  motor 
car  of  1903  so  nearly  to  perfection. 

The  speeds  of  the  French  boats  are 
important  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
made  over  reliably  measured  courses,  the 
Seine  being  marked  by  a  post  at  every 
kilometer,  and  the  timing  is  done  by  ex- 
p>erts  representing  the  large  clubs;  the 
times  being  consequently  reliable.  The 
Lutece  has  been  afloat  for  two  seasons,  in 
the  first  making  a  record  of  32  kilometers 
in  57  minutes  56  seconds,  or  an  average 
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speed  of  20.45  niiles  per  hour.  The 
course  was  on  the  Seine,  half  with  and 
half  against  the  current,  with  eight  turns 
of  the  buoys.  In  the  race  of  100  kilo- 
meters last  October,  also  on  the  Seine, 
with  six  turns,  she  made  the  distance  of 
62.1  miles  in  3  hours  10  minutes,  an 
average  of  20  miles  per  hour. 

The  most  formidable  rival  of  the  Lutece 
is  a  smaller  sister,  from  the  same  shops, 
Im  Rapee  //,  designed  for  the  8-meter 
class,  or  26  feet  3  inches  over  all.  The 
hull  weighs  330  pounds,  and  the  motor 
385  pounds,  including  the  fly-wheel.  The 
breadth  is  3  feet  9  inches  and  the  depth 
2  feet.  Like  the  Lutece,  she  is  decked, 
with  a  cockpit  about  14  feet  long.  The 
motor  is  of  24  horse-power,  running  at 
Qoo  turns.  In  the  race  at  Lagny  on 
October  4,  1903,  she  covered  the  30  kilo- 
meters (18.64  miles)  in  35  seconds  under 
the  hour,  her  average  speed  thus  being 
19  miles. 

The  Mercedes,  though  fitted  with  a 
German  motor,  is  of  French  nationality, 
the  hull  being  designed  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Chevreux,  the  well-known  French  de- 
signer, and  built  in  a  French  shop.  In 
her  Mediterranean  races  she  has  made  a 


record  of  35  kilometers,  or  21 J  miles. 
She  is  40  feet  over  all  and  has  now  a  motor 
of  40  horse-power. 

Though  less  numerous  in  French  than 
in  American  waters,  the  open  pleasure 
launch  has  been  quite  common  on  the 
Seine  for  some  years  past.  With  the 
perfection  of  the  automobile  motor,  es- 
pecially in  the  line  of  reduced  weight,  this 
type  has  replaced  the  older  and  heavier 
marine  motors  in  many  boats.  By  de- 
grees racing  has  become  popular  and  with- 
in the  past  two  years  it  has  been  placed 
upon  a  systematic  basis.  Many  of  the 
competitors  in  rt^e  French  races  are  by  no 
means  speed  lau>u:hes,  but  they  afford 
good  sport  in  their  respective  classes. 

At  the  present  time  launch  racing  is 
largely  under  the  management  of  the 
H^lice  Club,  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  and  the  Yacht  Club  de  France. 
The  H^lice  Club  is  comfortably  housed 
in  an  old  schooner  yacht,  Deux  Em- 
pereurSy  moored  at  Suresnes,  on  the  Seine. 
The  three  principal  divisions  are  the  speed 
launches,  the  cruisers  and  the  ^'canots  de 
hossoiry'^  or  *Mavit  boats,"  power  dinghies. 
The  racing  begins  early  in  the  spring  at 
Nice  and  Monte  Carlo  and  is  continued 
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through  the  summer  on  the  Seine.  The 
principal  events  of  the  season  are  the 
races  of  loo  kilometers  and  that  from 
Paris  to  the  sea.  In  this  latter  twenty- 
four  launches  started  last  July,  running  a 
certain  distance  each  day,  the  passage 
from  Paris  to  Trouville  occupying  a  week. 
At  Deauville  two  special  races  took  place, 
one  over  a  course  of  one  nautical  mile, 
won  by  the  Napier  in  3  minutes  30 j 
seconds,  with  the  Mercedes  in  3  minutes 
50 J  seconds.  The  other,  for  the  Gaston 
Menier  Cup,  was  over  a  course  of  three 
nautical  miles,  the  time  of  the  X a  pier 
being  11  minutes  29  J  seconds,  and  that 
of  the  Mercedes y  11  minutes  59]^  seconds. 

For  the  present  year  a  very  elaborate 
program  is  planned,  beginning  with 
races  and  a  special  exposition  at  Monaco 
in  March  and  April  and  followed  by  the 
regular  races  on  the  Seine,  including  the 
races  over  long  courses  and  a  repetition  of 
that  from  Paris  to  the  sea.  Apart  from  the 
strictly  yachting  interest,  launch  racing 
in  France  has  now  behind  it  the  fuU 
strength  of  the  automobile  industry;  all 
the  prominent  makers  of  cars  are  putting 
out  motors  specially  fitted  for  marine  use, 
and  there  is  a  strong  competition  between 
them.  In  the  matter  of  hulls,  the  best  of 
the  French  designers  and  builders  are  at 
work  in  an  earnest  rivalry. 

AVhile  steam  launches  have  been  popu- 
lar In  British  waters  for  some  years  past, 
and  both  steam  and  electricity  have  been 
generally  used  in  yacht  tenders,  the  gaso- 
lene motor  has  been  comparatively  un- 
known and  the  type  of  launch  with  which 
it  has  been  associated  in  this  country  has 
been  equally  rare.  The  only  representa- 
tives of  the  type  up  to  the  past  two  years 
were  a  limited  number  of  launches  driven 
by  kerosene  motors,  or  paraffin,  as  the  Eng- 
lish term  goes.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  American 
gasolene  launch  motor,  several  American 
firms  doing  a  large  export  business.  Not 
only  is  the  American  type  of  gasolene 
launch  for  general  pleasure  purposes 
becoming  a  fixture,  but  the  racing  type 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  has 
found  equal  favor.  Last  year  the  Marine 
Motor  Association  was  formed,  for  the 
promotion  and  regulation  of  launch 
racing. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  great  race  of 


motor  cars  for  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup 
last  June  in  Ireland,  a  special  cup  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth  for  a 
race  of  **  motor  launches,"  the  competi- 
tion taking  place  in  Queenstown  Harbor 
in  July.  Owing  to  the  late  date  at  which 
the  cup  was  announced,  but  few  launches 
were  ready  and  only  three  competed. 
The  winner,  the  Napiery  was  specially 
designed  for  the  contest  by  Mr.  Linton 
Hope  and  built  of  sheet  steel,  on  light  steel 
angles,  the  deck  being  of  oiled  silk.  By 
the  terms  of  the  gift  the  race  was  limited 
to  launches  of  40  feet  extreme  length,  the 
Napier  being  one  inch  under  this,  with  a 
breadth  of  5  feet  and  a  draft  of  but  6f 
inches.  Her  motor  was  a  Napier,  the  one 
used  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Edge  in  the  Paris- 
Berlin  motor  car  race  of  1901,  about  80 
horse-pK)wxr.  Being  the  largest  boat 
starting,  the  ATa^'er  easily  defeated  her  two 
competitors;  later  on  she  took  part  in  other 
races  on  the  Solent  and  finally  in  the  con- 
tests at  Deauville  already  mentioned. 
Her  best  speed  was  about  19  miles.  The 
Harmsworth  Cup  is  a  permanent  inter- 
national challenge  trophy  and  as  such  will 
be  raced  for  this  year,  launches  of  Ameri- 
can and  French  make  competing  with  the 
English  defenders.  Every  launch  entered 
must  be  built  in  the  country  which  it  rep- 
resents. The  race  is  set  for  July  30,  the 
course  in  all  probability  being  laid  out  on 
the  Solent. 

Last  year  the  American  Power  Boat  As- 
sociation was  formed  in  New  York  and  a 
measurement  rule  and  allowance  tables 
adopted  as  in  the  case  of  sailing  yachts. 
The  efforts  of  this  association  will  be 
directed  toward  the  encouragement  of 
launch  racing,  its  control,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  reliable  records,  officially 
timed  over  accurately  measured  courses. 
The  Automobile  Club  of  America  and  the 
American  Automobile  Association  are  also 
interested  in  the  same  work. 

The  integrity  of  the  sport  depends  wholly 
upon  the  accuracy  witl^which  the  courses 
are  measured,  the  times  taken,  and  the 
proper  corrections  made  for  tide  and  cur- 
rent. At  a  speed  of  20  miles  a  launch 
covers  29^  feet  in  ever^  second,  so  that 
an  error  of  a  few  yards  in  the  length  of 
the  course,  or  of  a  few  seconds  in  the 
timing,  may  make  a  material  difference 
in  the  apparent  speed. 
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Drawing  by  A.  Z.  Baker. 
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THE  SHERIFF'S  STRATEGY 


By  ELLIOTT  FLOWER 


THE  barrel  of  a  rifle,  resting  on  a  rock 
that  almost  concealed  a  desperate 
man,  glittered  in  the  sun.  The 
sheriff  saw  it  and  promptly  raised  his 
hands  heavenward. 

"Come  out,  Bill!"  he  called.  *'I  want 
to  talk  to  you." 

**Sure,"  returned  the  man  behind  the 
rock,  ironically.  *'An'  you  ain't  the  only 
one  that  wants  to  talk  to  me,  either." 

**If  I  was  comin'  to  get  you,  Bill," 
argued  the  sheriff,  **d'you  s'pose  I'd  come 
walkin'  along  like  this?  You  know  me 
better 'n  that,  Bill.  I  knowed  you  was 
hereabouts  all  the  time.  I  come  for  a 
talk;  that's  all." 

**I'm  a  man  o'  my  word,  ain't  I,  Bill?" 
persisted  the  sheriff. 

**Sure,"  said  Bill;  "an'  so  am  I.  I  got 
a  quick  temper,  an'  I'm  too  handy  with 
my  gun  mebbe,  but  I  ain't  never  broke 
my  word  to  nobody." 

"Nor  me,"  asserted  the  sheriff,  "an'  I 
ain't  goin'  to  begin  now.  You  put  your 
gun  down,  Bill,  so's  we  can  have  a  quiet 


talk,  an'  I  tell  you  for  sure  I  won't  take 
you,  nor  I  won't  try  to  take  you." 

Bill,  the  man  hunted,  withdrew  his  rifte 
and  stepped  from  behind  the  rock. 

"I  didn't  think  you  was  fool  enough  to 
come  after  me  in  the  open,  when  you 
knowed  I  had  a  rifle,  Jim,"  he  said,  "but 
I  heard  you  said  you  was  the  only  man 
that  could  get  me  alone.  ^' 

"I  never  said  it.  Bill,"  returned  the 
sheriff. ,  "You  know  I  ain't  afraid  of  no 
livin'  man  in  a  fair  fight,  but  you  never 
heard  me  boastin'.  There  ain't  nobody 
goin'  to  get  you  without  takin'  long 
chances.  I  ain't  afraid  o' you,  Bill,  an' 
you  know  it,  but  I  ain't  never  goin'  to  start 
after  you  without  takin'  the  precaution  o' 
kissin'  my  wife  good-by  first." 

Bill  nodded  gravely.  Such  a  statement 
by  a  man  of  the  sheriff's  acknowledged 
prowess  was  no  mean  compliment.  But 
the  sheriff,  although  brave,  believed  in 
resorting  to  strategy  whenever  possible, 
and  he  was  a  resourceful  man. 

"What  I  said.  Bill,"  he  went  on,  "was 
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that  I  only  knowed  one  man  who  could  sure 
get  you  an'  bring  you  back." 

'^WTio's  that?"  demanded  Bill. 

"I  ain't  lookin'  to  get  you  riled,  Bill," 
the  sheriff  Returned,  evasively,  **so  we 
won't  say  no  more  about  it.  Mebbe  you'd 
think  I  was  wrong,  an',  anyhow,  it  ain't 
got  nothin'  to  do  with  my  business  here." 

"Is  it  Jack  Scarmore?"  asked  Bill,  an 
ugly  light  in  his  eyes. 

"Now,  Bill,  you  don't  think  so  mean  o' 
me  as  that,  do  you  ?  "  demanded  the  sheriff 
reproachfully.  "He  wouldn't  stand  no 
more  show  with  you  than  a  yeller  dog." 

Bill  looked  relieved,  and  the  sheriff 
settled  himself  on  the  ground,  with  his 
back  to  the  big  rock,  and  motioned  to  his 
companion  to  do  the  same. 

"Might  as  well  take  it  easy  while  we're 
talkin'  things  over,"  he  said,  and  then  he 
went  on  slowly:  "Now,  Bill,  you  been 
shootin'  up  the  town  'most  too  much 
lately.  Course  you  ain't  killed  nobody 
worth  speakin'  about,  but  it  don't  look 
right.  We  jest  winked  the  other  eye  when 
you  put  that  Chinyman  away,  pertendin' 
we  didn't  notice  it,  an'  there  ain't  many 
of  us  goin'  to  miss  Pete  Dake  that  you  laid 
out  this  last  time,  but  we  got  to  do  some- 
thing, i  don't  s'pose,  if  you'd  give  your- 
self up,  you'd  'a'  got  more'n  a  spell  in  jail 
somewhere,  'cause  we  ain't  never  had 
much  use  for  Pete;  but  these  here  two 
things  together  is  givin'  people  the  wrong 
idee.  We  got  to  make  it  look  like  the  law 
is  the  big  thing  or  we'll  have  most  every- 
body shootin'  up  the  town  an'  givin'  us  a 
bad  name." 

"Want  me  to  give  myself  up?"  asked 
Bill,  suspiciously.  "'Cause,  if  you  do, 
you're  wastin'  time,"  he  added.  "I 
ain't  lookin'  for  no  twenty  year  in  jail. 
I'd  a  whole  lot  rather  get  shot  fightin'  the 
sheriff." 

"Oh,  it  wouldn't  be  no  twenty  year, 
nor  half  that,"  replied  the  sheriff.  "It 
wouldn't  be  more'n  five-year,  an'  prob'ly 
not  more'n  a  year  or  two.  We  got  to 
make  the  law  supreme.  It  won't  never 
do  to  have  you  defyin'  it,  but  I  ain't  askin' 
you  to  give  yourself  up.  I  was  jest  thinkin' 
of  makin'  you  a  dep'ty  sheriff." 

"Makin'  me  a  what?" 

"A  dep'ty  sheriff." 

"Say,  Jim,  this  ain't  no  time  for  jokin'," 
assertwl  Bill,  with  the  air  of  one  offended. 
-   "An'  I  ain't  jokin',"  said  the  sheriff. 


"You  remember  Black  Steve  over  to 
Crooked  Creek,  don't  you.  Bill?  Well, 
you  know  he  was  the  meanest  critter  to 
handle  anywhere  in  them  parts — always 
gettin'  in  trouble,  an'  his  pride  wouldn't 
let  him  be  jugged  nohow.  They  didn't 
know  what  else  to  do  with  Steve,  so  they 
made  him  sheriff,  an'  there  ain't  a  more 
law-abidin'  place  anywhere  than  thet 
there  Crooked  Creek  was  under  him. 
He  jest  wouldn't  have  nothin'  wrong 
goin'  on.  It  was  a  matter  o'  pride  with 
him  to  be  jest  as  good  a  sheriff  as  he  was 
a  bad  man  before,  an'  I  have  an  idee  you'd 
be  the  same  kind  of  a  feller." 

"Youbet  I  would,  Jim." 

"You  ain't  never  acknowledged  the  law 
yet." 

"You're  right  there." 

"But,  if  you  was  a  dep'ty  sheriff,  you'd 
have  to,"  explained  the  sheriff.  "You'd 
have  to  swear  to  'bide  by  the  law  an'  up- 
hold it,  an'  I  know  you'd  do  it." 

"Course  I  would,"  said  Bill.  "You 
know  mey  Jim." 

"An'  you  takin'  the  oath  an'  knucklin' 
under  to  it  that  way  would  be  a  victory 
fer  the  law,  wouldn't  it?" 

"I  don't  like  to  knuckle  under  to 
nothin',  Jim,  but  it  ain't  so  bad  that  way." 

"  Y'  see,  the  law  'd  rather  have  you  with 
it  than  ag'in  it,"  argued  the  sheriff. 

"That  sounds  good,"  admitted  Bill, 
"an'  I'd  like  to  go  after  that  feller.  Jack 
Scarmore,  with  the  law  back  o'  me.  I'd 
like  to  make  him  beg  pardon  o'  the  law 
for   some   things   he's   done." 

"If  you're  close  to  hand  next  time  he 
turns  loose,  I'll  let  you  round  him  up," 
said  the  sheriff.  "Course  I  don't  need 
no  help  that  way,  but  you  can  have  the 
job— ^if  you're  there." 

"Jest  you  swear  me  in,  an'  I'll  be  there," 
asserted  Bill." 

"Glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Bill,"  re- 
turned the  sheriff.  "I  can't  make  you 
no  lastin'  dep'ty  sheriff  out  here,  but  I  got 
the  power  to  swear  in  anybody  I  need 
anywhere  I  find  him  in  the  county,  an'  I'll 
fix  you  right  now.  Get  down  on  your 
knees.  Bill.  I'm  goin'  to  make  this 
bindin'." 

**  Can't  be  too  strong  for  me,"  was  the 
reply.  "If  I'm  goin'  to  double  up  with 
the  law,  tie  me  tight.  I  ain't  much  on 
half-way  business.  Got  a  Bible  for  me  to 
kiss?" 
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"Don't  need  it/*  said  the  sheriff. 
"Your  word's  good  anyway,  an'  I'm  only 
doin'  this  'cause  it's  the  regular  way  of 
makin'  a  man  know  it's  a  mighty  solemn 
thing.  Now,"  as  Bill  kneh,  *''hold  up 
your  right  hand.  Do  you  swear  to  stand 
by  the  law  an'  uphold  it  an'  pertect  it  an' 
do  all  that  it  calls  on  vou  to  do,  s'  help 
you  God?" 

"Sure,"  said  Bill. 

"Say,  'I  do,'"  cautioned  the  sheriff. 

"I  do,"  said  Bill.  "Now,"  he  added, 
lising  and  su  veying  himself  ])roudly, 
"I  s'pose  it's  all  right  for  me  to  round  up 
Jack  Scarmore  now." 

"No,"  replied  the  sheriff  thoughtfully. 
"He  ain't  been  doin'  nothin'  wrong 
lately." 

"Who  has?"  demanded  Bill. 

"Well,"  answered  the  sheriff,  "I  don't 
think  o'  nobody  important  jest  now,  only 
that  rampagin'  Bill  Cady." 

"Meanin'  me?" 

"Meanin'you." 

"Are  you  lookin'  to  have  me  take  my- 
self in  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  see  no  way  out  of  it,"  answered 
the  sheriff.  "You  was  the  feller  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  said  there  was  only  one  man 
I  knowed  could  sure  get  you  an'  take  you 
in,  an'  you  ain't  wantin'  to  spoil  the  good 
opinion  I  have  of  you,  are  you  ?  " 

"No— o." 

"An'  you  give  your  word." 

"That's  what  I  did,  Jim." 

"You  promised  to  stand  for  the  law,  an' 
the  law  wants  you.  The  law  says  to  you, 
*I  want  Bill  Cady,'  an'  you  got  to  perduce 
him.  There  ain't  no  chance  to  say  you 
can't  find  him,  is  there?" 

"No— o." 

"An'  it  wouldn't  look  right  for  you  to 
say  you  was  afraid  of  him  an'  coukln't 
make  him  come.  You  can't  show  no 
white  feather  in  this,  can  you?" 

"I  sure  can't,  Jim." 

"An'  you  can't  say  to  the  law,  *I  won't 
do  it,'  'cause  you've  give  your  word.  You 
give  it  solemn,  too,  an'  you  know  you 
ain't  goin'  to  have  no  respect  for  yourself 
if  you  go  back  on  it,  an'  nobtxly  ain't 
goin'  to  have  no  respect  for  you." 

"But  it  ain't  fair  to  give  me  this  job, 
Jim,"  urged  Bill.  "WTiy  don't  you  give 
it  to  somebody  else  ?  " 

"Now,  Bill,"  argued  the  sheriff,  plain- 
tively, "I  didn't  s'pose  when  I  made  you 


dep'ty  you  was  goin'  to  be  lookin'  for  the 
easy  joi)s.  I  can  get  all  kinds  of  fellers 
for  them,  but  it  ain't  so  easy  gettin'  men  for 
the  one  I'm  givin'  you.  It's  a  compli- 
ment. Bill;  that's  what  it  is.  I  says  to 
myself,  *I  got  to  get  this  r'arin',  t'arin'  bad 
man  that's  good  to  put  away  any  dep'ty  I 
got  an'  might  do  up  me.  I  got  to  get  him, 
so*s  to  keep  the  law  from  goin'  lame,  an' 
it's  only  goin'  to  make  things  worse  if  he 
gets  me.  I  got  to  be  suxe  of  him,'  I  says 
to  myself, '  an'  who  can  do  the  job  ?  Why,' 
I  says,  'there  ain't  no  man  in  this  livin' 
world  that  can  get  him  sure,  only  Bill 
Cady.'  So  I  come  to  you.  Bill,  an'  it 
looks  to  me  like  it's  a  friendly  act." 

"It  sure  is,"  admitted  Bill. 

"I'm  a  peace  officer.  Bill.  Mebbe  you 
didn't  know  that.  My  business  is  not  to 
have  any  fightin'  that  can  be  helped,  an' 
you  bein'  the  only  man  that  can  get  this 
ornery  Bill  Cady  without  a  killin',  I  come 
to  you — an'  you  promised.  Bill." 

"There  can't  nobody  say  you  got  me, 
can  there  ?  "  asked  Bill. 

"No  chance  for  it,"  answered  the  sheriff. 
"It'll  look  like  the  only  man  big  enough  to 
get  you  is  yourself,  an'  the  law  ain't  goin'  to 
forget  that,  either.  It'll  help  a  lot  when 
you  bring  yourself  in,  for  the  law  likes 
brave  men  that  can  be  trusted." 

"I  don't  feel  jest  right  about  it,"  said 
Bill  thoughtfully.  "  Looks  to  me  like  the 
law  was  askin'  too  much  o'  me,  but  I  ain't 
goin'  to  balk.  You  make  my  duty  clear, 
Jim — you  sure  do — an'  I  ain't  goin'  to  be 
no  measly  runt  of  a  dep'ty  that  ducks  his 
first  job,  'cause  it  ain't  to  his  likin'.  I  got 
more  pride  than  that.  Now,  you  lope 
back  an'  tell  the  boys  that  the  only  man 
that  can  bring  Bill  Cady  in  alive  is  comin' 
with  him,  an'  I  look  to  have  'em  turn  out 
proper  when  I  come." 

"They'll  do  it.  Bill.  You'll  be  the 
biggest  man  in  this  countv." 

"Sure,"  said  Bill.  "I  ought  to  be. 
The  law  ain't  so  much  alone,  but  me  an* 
the  law  is  some  consider'ble.  You  can 
look  for  me  'lone  about  to-morrow 
momin'.  Want  to  give  the  boys  time  lo 
get  ready,  you  know,  but  you  needn't 
worry.     You  got  my  word;  I'll  come." 

"I  ain'l  worr>'in',  Bill,"  returned  the 
sheriff.  "If  I  didn't  know  you  was  white, 
I  wouldn't  have  you  for  no  dep'ty  o'  mine. 
I  jest  look  for  you  to  do  vour  duty." 

"I'll  do  it,"  said  Bill'proudly. 
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THE  FISHERFOLK  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND 


By  P.  T.   McGRATH 


PHOTOr.RAPHS   BV    BVRON 


NEWFOUNDLAND  is  famous  for 
its  dogs,  its  fogs  and  its  fisheries 
— the  latter  being  the  greatest  in 
the  world.  Other  countries  have  recog- 
nized fishing  centers,  like  Gloucester  in 
New  England,  Grimsby  in  Great  Britain, 
and  St.  Malo  in  France.  But  New- 
foundland is  one  vast  fishery  depot,  the 
haven  of  the  argosies  from  all  the  neigh- 
boring seas.  It  is  a  region  unique,  with  a 
people  still  more  so.  Larger  in  area  than 
New  York  State,  its  population  is  less  than 
that  of  Jersey  City — a  scant  220,000  per- 
sons distributed  round  a  coastline  6,000 
miles  in  extent,  with  scarcely  a  house  be- 
yond sight  of  the  sea  whence  all  obtain  a 
livelihood. 

For  nigh  upon  four  hundred  years  the 
teeming  wealth  of  its  waters  has  attracted 
the  fishermen  of  Europe  and  America,  yet 
to-day  nine-tenths  of  its  surface  is  unex- 
plored. The  interior  is  an  untraveled 
wilderness;  its  wealth  of  forests  and  farm- 
land and  mine  practically  undeveloped. 
The  West-of -England  "merchant  ven- 
turers "  who  first  enterprised  its  fisheries, 
held  it  for  themselves  alone.  They  for- 
bade permanent  settlement,  utilized  it  as  a 
summer  station  only,  and  governed  it  by 
** fishing  admirals."  The  first  skipper  to 
enter  a  harbor  was  admiral  there  for  the 
season;  the  second,  vice-admiral;  the 
third,  rear-admiral.  The  rule  was  that 
of  the  quarter-deck ;  the  law,  might  makes 
right. 

But  the  sturdy,  stubborn  fisherfolk 
took  root,  increased  and  multiplied — 
slowly,  it  is  true,  because  the  sea  and  the 
floe  took  dreadful  toll  of  them;  but  none 
the  less  surely,  owing  to  the  hardy  stock 
of  which  they  were.  Succeeding  genera- 
tions followed  the  business  of  their  fore- 
bears, and  there  was  bred  a  people  who 
for  sheer  daring  and  absolute  endurance 
have  no  equal  in  the  world  to-day. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  ever-present 
peril  to  life  and  limb  along  an  iron-l>ound 
shore,  fighting  a  daily  battle  with  the 
ocean  in  its  grimmest  mcxxls,  wresting  a 


subsistence  from  the  vast  hungry  waters 
floored  with  vessels'  hulls  and  human 
bones.  Then  there  is  the  unending  toil, 
the  blank  monotony,  the  eternal  same- 
ness of  the  tasks:  year  in  and  year  out, 
with  no  variety  or  relaxation,  and  not  even 
the  ordinary  conveniences  which  modem 
progress  declares  virtually  indi.spensable 
to  human  happiness.  The  utter  isola- 
tion, too,  of  long  stretches  of  coast,  block- 
aded by  ice  floes  for  half  the  year  and  lack- 
ing roads  the  remainder,  is  terrible  to 
endure,  the  solace  of  education  being 
denied  most  of  them.  Settlements  arc 
located  solely  for  their  proximity  to  the 
fishing  grounds,  and  every  cove,  creek 
and  beach  round  the  seaboard  has  its 
few  lime-washed  houses  p)erched  high  uj) 
among  the  beetling  cliff's  like  match-boxes 
on  a  wall. 

"WTiy  haven't  we  got  our  wharf  money 
yet?"  demanded  a  grizzled  codman  of  the 
inspector  in  a  fishing  hamlet  three  years 
ago,  when  the  annual  grant  for  the  repair 
of  the  public  wharf  was  in  some  manner 
delayed. 

**I  don't  know,"  responded  the  official. 
Then,  in  joke,  "I  suppose  the  Queen 
hasn't  sent  it  out." 

"Oh,  well,"  commented  the  graybeard, 
taking  this  seriously.  "We  can't  be  too 
hard  about  it.  Maybe  she  had  a  bad 
fishery  hersd}.^^ 

This  represents  their  ideas  of  the  outside 
world.  They  are  as  simple  as  children, 
and  as  guileless.  Many  have  never  seen 
a  horse  or  a  cow.  The  railroad  and  the 
trolley-car  are  beyond  their  comprehen- 
sion. A  visit  to  St.  John's  is  an  event  in 
the  lives  of  all,  and  a  merchant's  automo- 
bile from  the  capital,  visiting  an  outp)ort 
twenty  miles  away,  caused  a  panic  among 
the  inhabitants.  The  world's  great  cities 
are  regarded  as  only  so  many  fishing 
villages  of  larger  growth.  An  American 
tourist  was  asked  last  year  if  they  caught 
fish  in  New  York  with  squid  orcaplin 
bait,  while  an  Englishman  who  announced 
himself  as  from  Liverpool  was  rendered 
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On  Signal  Hill,  St.  John's. 
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speechless  by  the  query,  "Were  you  ever 
in  Gloucester,  sir?  I've  got  a  cousin 
there,  fishing  with  Sol  Jacob>."  During 
the  late  war  it  was  commonly  thought,  in 
the  smaller  settlements,  that  the  Boers 
would  attack  St.  John's,  while  union  with 
Canada  was  rejected  owing  to- the  "argu- 
ment'' that  the  Canadians  "would  use 
Newfoundland  children  as  ' gun-wads' 
for  their  cannon." 

Wherever  the  ingenuity  of  the  most 
venturesome  settler  could  make  a  foothokl 
for  stout  timbers  an  outport  was  fashioned. 
Here  the  handful  of  workers  rooted  them- 
selves on  the  rocks  to  search  the  sea  for 
codfish.  Here  the  pitiful  drama  of  their 
lives  has  been  enacted  from  childhood  to 
old  age,  chasing  the  seal  over  mighty  ice 
floes,  desolated  by  the  midwinter  blizzards 
off  rugged  Labrador,  or  netting  the  cod 
amid  the  turbulent  summer  gales  on  the 
deadly  Grand  Banks.  Appalling  are  the 
tragedies  recorded  every  year  in  these  pur- 
suits. Whole  settlements  are  bereft  of 
their  breadwinners  by  a  snowstorm  on 
the  icy  wastes,  and  hundreds  perish  in  the 
skiffs  or  schooners  which  cruise  on  the 
codding  grounds.  Sometimes  the  seal- 
man  may  be  rescued,  frozen  and  maimed; 
or  the  bankman  may  be  picked  up  adrift 
in  his  open  boat,  starving  and  crazed;  or  a 
schooner's  crew  may  exist  on  their  water- 
logged craft,  spent  from  toil  at  the  pumf)s 
and  the  anxiety  of  imminent  disaster. 

The  seal  fishery  occupies  March  and 
April  and  employs  about  five  thousand 
men,  in  twenty  stout  wooden  steamers 
which  penetrate  among  the  Hoes  and  let 
the  hunters  loose  among  the  seal-herds, 
slaughtering  them  from  daylight  until 
dark.  The  crews  often  go  eight  and  ten 
miles  from  the  ships  over  the  wide-stretch- 
ing crystal  plains,  and  being  caught  by 
the  storms  while  afar,  perish  miserably  of 
exposure  to  the  biting  blast,  unable  to 
regain  their  steamers.  Oftentimes  as 
many  as  twelve  hundred  sealmen  are 
astray,  and  board  other  shi})s  than  their 
own,  after  hours  of  intense  anxiety  and 
bitter  suffering;  and  from  the  shore,  too, 
sealmen  venture,  who  swell  the  totals  in 
the  fatality  lists,  being  carried  off  and  per- 
ishing by  the  score. 

The  cod  fishery  occupies  from  Ma\' 
until  November.  This  has  three  distinct 
branches — the  Banks,  Shore,  and  Lab- 
rador   fisheries.      The    first    is   identical 


with  that  of  the  Americans,  Canadians 
and  French  on  the  Grand  Banks. 
Schooners  carrying  from  twelve  to  twenty 
men  sail  for  the  ledges  and  anchor  there, 
putting  out  their  crews  in  pairs,  in  flat- 
i30ttomed  boats,  called  dories,  which  con- 
tain trawls,  or  long  lines  fitted  with  hun- 
dreds of  baited  hooks  that  the  fish  swallow 
and  are  caught  with.  While  the  men  are 
off  at  this  work,  fogs  often  arise  and 
obscure  the  region,  leaving  them  to  drift 
about  the  ocean  in  a  vain  quest  for  their 
vessels.  These  craft  are  also  liable  to  be 
sunk  by  sf>eeding  steamers  in  the  fog  or 
swamped  by  pooping  seas,  and  few  years 
pass  without  ten  or  twelve  ves.sels  and 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  being  engulfed  in  the  waves. 

The  Shore  fishery  is  pursued  in  the 
inshore  waters  near  the  coast,  in  punts  or 
skiffs.  The  puntman  operates  with  hooks 
and  lines,  the  rudimentary  method;  the 
skiffman  uses  a  trap,  an  inclosure  of 
netting,  sunk  in  the  sea,  and  so  arranged, 
that  the  herds  of  cod,  in  swimming  by, 
will  blunder  into  it  and  become  enmeshed. 
Lonely  is  the  lot  of  the  puntman,  and 
])erilous  withal.  As  his  boat  swings  to 
her  grapnel  he  needs  the  nimble  wit  of 
two — one  to  ply  the  lines,  the  other  to 
watch  the  wind.  Many  a  life  goes  out  in 
this  calling,  many  a  family  waits  in  vain 
for  the  return  of  a  father  already  lying 
in  his  (K)zy  ocean  bed.  The  frail  boat 
and  lonely  sailor  can  do  little  against  the 
wrath  of  the  storm.  Greater  risks,  in  a 
sense,  are  run  by  the  skiff  crews;  but  as 
they  number  five  to  nine,  companionship 
generates  partial  security.  But  the  gale 
often  smites  them  fatally,  too,  some  boats 
vanishing  before  the  eyes  of  their  fellows. 
The  women  watching  on  the  hill-tops, 
with  flaring  torches  and  ruddy  beacons 
alight,  are  crazed  with  terror  and  appre- 
hension as  the  storm  increases  and  the 
boats  battle  with  wind  and  wave,  maybe 
having  to  run  for  miles  along  the  shore  tt) 
harbor  or  anchor,  or  else  being  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  rugged  cliffs.  Even 
if  all  goes  well,  there  is  the  heart-breaking 
prospect  of  fishing  gear  destroyed,  nets 
torn,  boats  damaged,  stations  beaten 
down;  all  of  which  have  to  be  replaced, 
with  inadequate  means  and  materials, 
and  only  native  handiness  and  infinite 
patience,  coupled  with  unremitting  toil, 
to  compass  the  endeavor. 
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Mending  the  Trap. 


In  stormy  periods,  happy  is  the  settle- 
ment that  boasts  a  good  harbor.  Its 
]>eople  are  spared  the  oft-recurring  misery 
of  anxious  hours  when  the  boats  are  off  the 
land.  But  much  of  the  foreshore  is  com- 
])osed  of  rampart  chfTs,  with  narrow  gaps 
bitten  therein  or  sparse  areas  of  rocky 
l>each  strewn  at  their  feet.  These  places 
it  is  certain  death  to  approach  in  storm- 
time.  Here  boats  have  to  l)e  hauled  up 
by  cranes  and  capstans,  and  launched 
from  cribs  and  chutes,  while  the  men  awry 
their  catch  and  nets,  in  baskets  strap])ed 
on  their  baclcs,  up  vertical  ladders  fixed  to 
the  rocks.  These  o})erations  are  possible 
only  in  moderate  weather,  and  the  Colo- 
nial Legislature  is  deluged  every  year  with 
petitions  for  the  repair  or  pro\  iding  of  such 
acces.sories,  so  as  to  make  fishing  possible. 
Hundreds  of  men,  living  in  such  places, 


fishing  under  such  disadvantages,  br'ng 
on  their  shoulders  not  only  their  catch,  but 
the  wood  to  build  or  repair  their  stations, 
the  food  they  eat,  and  the  materials  to  con- 
struct derricks  and  windla.sses.  They 
count  this  nothing  exceptional;  their 
fathers  had  done  so,  their  sons  would  do 
likewise.  And  with  suq^rising  ingenuity 
and  fertile  resource  they  overcome  serious 
natural  obstacles,  and  make  efficient  the 
primitive  adjuncts  they  contrive. 

The  chief  Shore  fishery  is  off  Cape  St. 
Mary's,  a  famous  codding  ground.  Here,  in 
the  season,  a  thousand  boats  are  moored 
and  when  a  storm  comes  up.  woe  to  those 
lax  in  leaving.  In  the  awful  gale  of  1875, 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  souls  perished 
there  in  a  single  night.  Some  skiffs  went 
down  at  their  anchors,  the  shrieks  of 
their  doomed  crews  rising  above  tbe>blast.     t 
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Others  were  driven  ashore  and  beaten  to 
pieces,  their  occupants  meeting  the  same 
fate.  Several  were  flung  high  against  the 
ch'lTs,  and  dropped  back  with  their  human 
freight  into  the  yawning  abyss  below. 
One  was  tossed  into  a  crevice  seventy-two 
feet  above  high- water  mark.     Of  her  five 


men,  four  perished  when  she  cracked  in 
two  and  her  stern  shot  down  again;  the 
other,  a  fine  young  man  of  twenty- two, 
was  rescued  next  day  by  volunteers  let 
down  by  ro[)es  from  the  hill  above.  He 
was  a  raving  maniac  and  has  never  re- 
covered his  reason.  ^^  j 
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Fishermen  Disposing  of  the  Catch. 


The  Labrador  fisher)'  is  a  business 
peculiar  in  itself.  It  is  conducted  by 
some  20,000  Newfoundlanders,  who  leave 
their  homes  every  June  and  voyage  to  that 
sterile  northern  strand — men,  women  and 
children — where  they  live  in  turf  huts  or 
timber   shacks,    or   on    shipboard,    until 


October,  and  then  return  home  with  their 
fare  of  cod.  They  divide  into  two  classes 
— stationers  and  floaters.  The  former 
fish  from  fixed  points  on  the  shore.  The 
latter  cruise  up  and  down  the  coast, 
netting  the  cod  where  they  can.  The  sea- 
board is  uncharted,  unlighted,  f.)rbiddin<^     j 
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and  poorly  harbored.  In  the  early  months 
it  is  beset  by  ice  floes;  in  mid-season  bergs 
are  a  constant  menace;  towards  the  au- 
tumn furious  gales  are  frequent.  Often 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
fishing  crafts  are  ice-bound  in  June  for 
weeks,  unable  to  get  north,  and  when 
they  do,  some  are  frequently  forced  on 
the  rocks  or  crushed  between  the  floes. 
Last  year  the  schooner  PurUan^  with 
forty-seven  souls  aboard,  was  driven 
against  some  barren  islets  off  the  main- 
land, in  a  dense  midnight  fog.  With 
extreme  difficulty  forty  out  of  the  fifty- 
seven  souls  aboard  made  their  way  to 
land,  most  of  them  scantily  clad,  and  here 
they  remained  for  a  week,  subsisting  on 
sea-birds  and  eggs,  until  rescued  by 
another  craft.  Some  years  previously  the 
schooner  Queen  was  wrecked  under 
similiar  conditions,  but  her  few  survivors 
perished  miserably  of  starvation,  within 
sight  of  a  settlement,  having  no  boat  to 
escape  in  and  their  signals  being  unnoticed 
in  the  dull  autumn  weather;  the  fires  they 
kindled  at  night  being  attributed  by  the 
frightened  observers  on  the  mainland 
to  supernatural  agencies.  Some  months 
later  their  bones  were  found,  and  a  diary, 
kept  by  one  of  them,  revealed  their  melan- 
choly story. 

When  the  vessels  are  crushed  in  the  ice, 
the  occupants  try  to  make  their  way  to 
land  across  the  floes,  or  else  camp  thereon 
until  succored.  The  icebergs,  ghostly 
monsters  stealing  silently  by  and  proving 
a  wraith  of  ruin  to  the  fabric  unlucky 
enough  to  strike  them,  often  §end  a  stout 
craft  to  her  doom.  But  it  is  the  naked 
ribs  of  scores  of  vessels  along  the  coast 
which  attest  most  completely  the  extent 
of  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  autumn 
gales  on  Labrador,  when  every  harbor  is  a 
tumble  of  breakers  and  every  craft  has  her 
moorings  trebled.  Rope  and  chain  and 
timber  frequently  cannot  hold  the  ships, 
and  then  it  is  ''every  man  save  himself." 
But  the  heroism  of  the  fisherfolk  disdains 
this,  and  the  stories  of  self-sacrifice  and 
gallant  rescues  along  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador  would  fill  volumes  with  as 
golden  records  as  the  world  knows  of. 
Every  year  gives  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  this  virtue,  as  not  a  week  passes 
during  the  fishery  season  without  some 
disaster  occurring  which  brings  out  the 
sterling  quality  of  the  manhood  of  these 


toilers  of  the  deep.  How  extensive  are 
the  shipping  disasters  along  Labrador  is 
best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1886 
no  less  than  217  vessels  were  driven  ashore 
and  over  7,000  people  had  to  be  conveyed 
home  in  steamers  chartered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; while  last  season  the  httle  mail- 
boat  brought  back  285  shipwrecked  fisher- 
men in  one  trip,  and  217  the  next,  52 
schooners  having  been  broken  against  the 
rocks. 

Such  are  the  industrial  conditions  which 
confront  the  Newfoundlander.  Never- 
ending  toil  is  the  portion  of  all.  The 
women  dry  the  fish  while  the  men  catch  it. 
Even  the  children,  boys  and  girls,  arc 
pressed  into  service  in  their  tender  years, 
and  the  ver\'  dogs  are  trained  to  a.ssist. 
These  sagacious  brutes  accompany  their 
masters  to  the  ofl^ng,  and  there,  alert  on 
the  boat's  bow,  jump  into  the  sea  when  a 
big  cod  is  brought  to  the  surface,  gripping 
it  with  iron  jaws  until  it  is  killed  by  the 
fisherman,  lest  it  might  break  clear  from 
the  hook.  Then,  on  nearing  the  shore, 
the  dogs  swim  in  with  the  lines  by  which 
the  women,  at  the  capstans,  smartly  waq^ 
the  boats  to  a  place  of  safety.  In  launch- 
ing them  again  over  the  shingly  beaches, 
the  dogs  make  after  the  wooiden  rollers, 
or  "'  runways,"  used  to  prevent  these  being 
sucked  off  by  the  surf.  And  so  intelligent 
are  the  animals  that  they  always  tow  these 
ashore  by  the  end,  not  the  middle,  as  the 
labor  is  far  less  that  way.  The  children 
are  free  of  the  boats  as  soon  as  they  can 
toddle.  Boy  or  girl,  they  can  all  row  or 
sail  a  punt  at  six  or  seven,  and  at  fourteen 
the  lad  counts  as  a  full-fledged  **hand" 
in  skiff  or  schooner,  while  the  maid  takes 
her  place  in  the  splitting  stage,  to  assist  in 
the  processes  of  gutting  and  cleam'ng  the 
catch.  Two  boys  of  twelve  killed  117 
and  98  seals,  respectively,  ''at  the  ice" 
last  spring,  and  a  fisher-lad's  "education" 
is  complete,  in  the  larger  outports  where 
schools  exist,  at  about  the  same  age.  By 
the  time  he  is  twenty  a  youth  of  promise 
achieves  the  honor  of  commanding  a 
schooner  or  owning  a  skiff  himself.  Early 
marriages  and  large  families  are  the  rule, 
and  the  whole  character  of  life  on  the  coast 
tends  to  physical  and  moral  excellence. 
The  sea  has  no  terrors  for  these  people. 
Daring,  courageous,  keen-witted  in  their 
industry  but  otherwise  innocent  as  infant^, 
self-reliant     and     adaptable,     imperilin|: 
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their  own  lives  to  rescue  an  endangered 
colleague  and  sharing  their  last  crust  with 
a  poorer  neighbor,  they  are  a  splendid  and 
rare  type  of  men  in  this  age  of  contrasting 
trails. 

The  Newfoundlander  is  his  own  shij)- 
wright,  blacksmith  and  siiilmaker.  He 
builds  his  schooner,  equips  her  and  navi- 
gates her; 
and  some- 
times feloni- 
ously loses 
her,  though 
more  often 
she  suc- 
cumbs to 
the  perils  of 
the  sea.  In- 
surance is 
high,  the 
men  are 
poor,  and 
many  craft 
go  u  n  s e  - 
cured.  Then 
a  storm 
arises,  for- 
tune darkly 
frowns,  and 
the  smack 
goes  to  bot- 
tom almost 
ere  the  crew 
can  leave 
her,  if,  in- 
deed, they 
succeed  in 
that.  The 
fruits  of  a 
lifetime's 
toil  and  sav- 
ing vanish  in  a  twinkling,  and  because  of 
this  and  the  temptation  to  barratry,  that 
crime  is  leniently  deah  with.  There  is  rec- 
ord of  an  owner  wiring  the  skipper  of  a 
stranded  craft  to  ''take  no  unlawful  means 
to  get  her  off,"  while  in  another  instance 
the  captain  was  notified  that  "the  vessel  is 
insured  against  total  loss  only.''  Two 
years  back  a  man  sued  for  the  insurance 
on  his  vessel — lost  at  Labrador.  The 
underwriters  presented  such  evidence  of 
his  having  scuttled  her  that  his  lawyer 
T/ithdrew  the  case.  The  man  was  there- 
upon arrested  for  the  crime,  and  in  due 
course  put  on  trial.  When  the  jury  re- 
tired they  remained  out  so  long  that  the 


A  Half-hour's  Nap. 


judge  recalled  them  to  know  what  was 
their  difficulty. 

"Oh,  we've  agreed  all  right,  my  lord,'' 
explained  the  foreman,  "but  some  of  the 
jury  are  for  giving  him  his  insurance." 

On  the  other  hand,  larceny  is  the  most 
severely  punished  of  all  the  offeni-es  in  the 
criminal   calendar.     This   is   because   so 

many  peo- 
])le  go  to 
Labrador, 
leaving  ail 
their  effects 
behind  them 
in  their 
houses,  and 
so  m  a  n  }' 
other  Shore 
fishers  and 
their  fami- 
lies have  to 
be  absent 
from  their 
homes  all 
day,  besides 
leaving  their 
fish  exposed 
about  their 
stations  all 
night,  that 
the  thief  in 
an  outport 
is  shunned 
as  a  pariah. 
To  steal  a 
fish  is  a 
crime  of 
enormity, 
and  to  de- 
sert from 
the  fishery 
earns  six  months  in  jail,  because  it  throws 
back  all  the  rest  of  the  crew. 

The  fisherfolk  and  their  villages  are 
interesting  to  visit.  C\k1  is  their  coin; 
bullion  and  banknotes  rarely  figure  in 
their  trading.  They  barter  their  catch  for 
food,  raiment  and  fishing  gear — nothing 
fancy,  only  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  as 
the  most  arduous  toiling  hardly  insures 
them  more.  Aflluence  is  a  relative  term. 
A  comrade  of  Jim  Smith's  rejoiced  that 
Jim's  widow  was  left  so  "well  off":  she 
had  a  house,  a  boat  and  twenty  dollars  in 
cash — to  face  life  with  six  small  children! 
The  tragic  realities  of  life  are  faced  by 
them  with  unflinching  courage.    Siregeons     j 
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and  doctors  there  are  none  save  in  the 
larger  centers.  Every  household  acquires 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of 
simple  ills,  for  which  patent  medicines 
of  one  hundred  years  ago,  like  Dutch 
Drops,  are  emy)loycd;  graver  troubles  are 
submitted  to  the  mini.strations  of  some 
self-constituted  healer — a  "wise  woman," 
or  "the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son," 
whom  tradition  has  endowed  with  .Escu- 
lapian  powers.  It  was  one  of  these  who 
essayed  an  important  obstetric  operation 
with  a  large  fish-hook,  and  only  a  few 
months  ago  a  woman  gave  birth  to  a  child* 
in  an  open  boat  while  crossing  a  bay  to 
seek  the  services  of  a  female  attendant. 
The  natural  strength  of  their  rugged  con- 
stitutions enables  them  to  resist  many 
ailments,  while  their  temperate  habits  tell 
in  their  favor  also.  They  are  addicted 
to  tea-drinking  to  such  an  extent  as  to 


have  elicited  a  special  paper  on  the  subject 
by  a  naval  surgeon  on  one  of  the  gunboats, 
who  attributes  to  this  cause  dysj>epsia, 
melancholia  and  dementia. 

Of  late  years  many  of  them  have  taken 
to  farming  on  a  small  scale,  said  "farms" 
being  little  larger,  in  most  cases,  than  a 
family  grave-plot.  In  rocky  parts  the 
soil  is  "made,"  being  that  brought  out  as 
ballast  in  the  holds  of  English  vessels 
which  return  with  fish  cargoes;  elsewhere 
patches  are  cleared  in  the  sterile  soil  and 
manured  with  fish  otTal.  Much  of  the 
coast  is  so  bare  that  bodies  have  to  l)c 
conveyed  for  miles  to  be  buried,  and  it  is 
a  saying  that  most  of  the  "back  country'' 
is  not  even  a  howling  wilderness  because 
it  won't  suy)port  anything  to  howl.  Fi.sh, 
however,  is  the  mainstay  of  the  island, 
and  must  continue  to  Ije,  even  though 
mines   and    factories   and    .<ji^'-mills   arc 
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coming  to  be  seen.  The  Newfound- 
landers reckon  fishing  above  all  callings, 
for  the  love  of  it  is  implanted  in  them. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  poverty,  trials  and  fi- 
nancial f>erplexities,  their  hospitality  is 
unbounded.  The  humblest  cottage  stands 
o])en  to  you,  and  you  are  welcome  to  its 
best,  in  bed  or  board,  without  cost  or 
comment.  It  may  not  be  much  they  have 
to  offer  you,  but  such  as  it  is  their  good- 
will attends  it.  Occasionally,  in  the  desire 
to  heap  favor  upon  you,  the  cuisine  ])ro- 
vokes  disaster,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "law- 
yer from  St.  John's"  who  was  contesting 
a  northern  district  and  on  visiting  a  cer- 
tain outport  was  treated  by  the  "leading 
inhabitant"  to  a  dinner  of  ])ork  and 
cabbage,  pudding,  l>lueberry  jam  and 
goat's  cream  on  the  one  dish,  at  the  sight 
of  which  delectable  mess  his  proud  stom- 
ach rose  in  disdain,  and  he  beat  a  precipi- 
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tate  retreat.  The  incident,  becoming 
known,  lost  him  the  election.  Frugal 
fare  is  the  common  experience,  but  the. 
appetite  engendered  by  travel  about  the 
coast  makes  it  appear  delicious,  and  the 
kindly  sentiment  of  the  often  involuntary 
hostess,  called  from  spreading  fish  to  pre- 
])are  your  meal  or  contrive  you  a  bed  on 
the  floor,  makes  the  accjuaintance  whh 
these  simple,  cordial  souls  a  yxisitive  i)leas- 
ure. 

For  the  ''outlandcr"  the  island  is  only 
accessible  during  the  summer  months; 
but  then  the  visit  will  more  than  repay 
one.  Here  the  wearied  vacationist  can 
recuperate,  the  artist  revel  in  studies  for 
easel  or  camera,  the  tourist  enjoy  the 
companionship  of  a  ])eople  at  once  child- 
like in  their  trust  and  lion-like  in  their 
courage,  strong  and  hearty  and  splendid 
in  their  struggle  for  existence. 


A  Stranger  in  the  Settlement. 
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'  Dick  raised  his  rifle  and  pressed  its  muzzle  against  the  man's  chest.' 
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THE  TRAIL  OF  JINGOSS 

By  STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE 

Author  of  •'  The  Blazed  Trail/*  etc. 

DRAWING  BY  PHIUP  R.   GOODWIN 


XXDC 

THE  girl  was  lying  face  down  as  he 
had  left  her.  Already  the  wind- 
row of  the  snow  was  beginning  to 
form,  like  the  curve  of  a  wave  about  to 
break  over  her  prostrate  body.  He  sat 
down  beside  her,  and  gathered  her  into  his 
arms,  throwing  the  thick  three-point  blan- 
ket with  its  warm  lining  over  the  bent 
forms  of  both.  At  once  it  was  as  though 
he  had  always  been  there,  his  back  to  the 
unceasing  winds,  a  permanence  in  the 
wilderness.  The  struggles  of  the  long, 
long  trail  withdrew  swiftly — they  had 
never  been.  And  through  the  unreality 
of  this  feeling  shot  a  single  illuminating 
shaft  of  truth:  never  would  he  find  in  him- 
self the  power  to  take  the  Trail  again.  The 
bubbling  fever  height  of  his  energies  sud- 
denly drained  away. 

Mack,  the  hound,  lay  patiently  at  his 
feet.  He,  too,  suffered,  and  he  did  not 
imderstand,  but  that  did  not  matter;  his 
faithfulness  could  not  doubt.  For  a  sin- 
gle instant  it  occurred  to  the  young  man 
that  he  might  kill  the  dog,  and  so  procure 
nourishment  with  which  to  extricate  him- 
self and  the  girl;  but  the  thought  drifted 
idly  through  his  mind,  and  so  on  and 
away.  It  did  not  matter.  He  could  never 
again  follow  that  Trail,  and  a  few  days 
more  or  less 

The  girl  sighed  and  opened  her  eyes. 
They  widened. 

"Jibiwanisil"  she  whispered. 

Her  eyes  remained  fixed  on  his  face, 
puzzling  out  the  mere  facts.  Then  all  at 
once  they  softened. 

"You  came  back,"  she  murmured. 

Dick  did  not  reply.  He  drew  her  a 
little  closer  into  his  arms. 

For  a  long  time  they  said  nothing.  Then 
the  girl: 


"It  has  come,  Jibiwdnisi;  we  must  die," 
and  after  a  moment,  "You  came  back." 

She  closed  her  eyes  again,  happily. 

"Why  did  you  come  back?"  she  asked 
after  a  while. 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Dick. 

The  snow  sifted  here  and  there  like 
beach  sand.  Occasionally  the  dog  shook 
himself  free  of  it,  but  over  the  two  human 
beings  it  flung  little  by  little  the  whiteness 
of  its  uniformity,  a  warm  mantle  against 
the  freezing.  They  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  landscape,  permanent  as  it, 
coeval  with  its  rocks  and  hills,  ancient  as 
the  world,  a  symbol  of  obscure  passions 
and  instincts  and  spiritual  beauties  old  as 
the  human  race. 

Abruptly  Dick  spoke,  his  voice  harsh: 

"We  die  here,  little  sister.  I  do  not 
regret.  I  have  done  the  best  in  me.  It 
is  well  for  me  to  die.  But  this  is  not  your 
afifair.  It  was  not  for  you  to  give  your 
life.  Had  you  not  followed  you  would 
now  be  warm  in  the  wigwams  of  your 
people.    This  is  heavy  on  my  heart." 

"  Was  it  for  this  you  came  back  to  me  ?  " 
she  inquired. 

Dick  considered.     "No,"  he  replied. 

"The  south  wind  blows  warm  on  me," 
she  said,  after  a  moment. 

The  man  thought  her  mind  wandered 
with  the  starvation,  but  this  was  not  the 
case.  Her  speech  had  made  one  of  those 
strange  lapses  into  rhetoric  so  common 
to  the  savage  peoples. 

"Jibiwdnisi,"  she  went  on  solemnly, 
"to  me  now  this  is  a  land  where  the  trees 
are  green  and  the  waters  flow  and  the  sun 
shines  and  the  fat  deer  are  in  the  grasses. 
My  heart  sings  Uke  the  birds.  What 
should  I  care  for  dying  ?  It  is  well  to  die 
when  one  is  happy." 

"Are  you  happy,  May-may-gwdn ? " 
asked  Dick. 
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For  answer  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his. 
Freed  of  the  distraction  of  another  pur- 
pose, clarified  by  the  near  approach  of 
death,  his  spirit  looked,  and  for  the  first 
time  understood. 

"  May-may-gwdn,  I  did  not  know,"  said 
he,  awed. 

He  meant  that  he  had  not  before  per- 
ceived her  love  for  him.  She  thought  he 
had  not  before  realized  his  love  for  her. 
Her  own  affection  seemed  to  her  as  self- 
evident  as  the  fact  that  her  eyes  were 
black. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  hastened  to  comfort 
what  she  supposed  must  be  his  distress, 
"I  know.     But  you  turned  back." 

She  closed  her  eyes  again  and  appeared 
to  doze  in  a  happy  dream.  The  North 
swooped  above  them  like  some  greedy 
bird  of  prey. 

Gradually  in  his  isolation  and  stillness 
Dick  began  to  feel  this.  It  grew  on  him 
little  by  little.  Within  a  few  hours,  by 
grace  of  suffering  and  of  imminent  death, 
he  came  into  his  woodsman's  heritage  of 
imagination.  Men  like  Sam  Bolton  gained 
it  by  patient  service,  by  living,  by  the  slow 
accumulations  of  years,  but  in  essence  it 
remained  the  same.  Where  before  the 
young  man  had  seen  only  the  naked 
material  facts,  now  he  felt  the  spiritual 
presence,  the  calm,  ruthless,  just,  terrible 
Enemy,  seeking  no  combat,  avoiding  none, 
conquering  with  a  lofty  air  of  predestina- 
tion, inevitable,  mighty.  His  eyes  were 
opened,  like  the  prophet's  of  old.  The 
North  hovered  over  him  almost  palpable. 
In  the  strange  borderland  of  mingled  illu- 
sion and  reality  where  now  he  and  starva- 
tion dwelt,  he  thought  sometimes  to  hear 
voices,  the  voices  of  his  enemy's  triumph. 

"Is  it  done?"  they  asked  him  insis- 
tently. "Is  it  over?"  Are  you  beaten? 
Is  your  stubborn  spirit  at  last  bowed  down, 
humiliated,  crushed  ?  Do  you  reUnquish 
the  prize — and  the  struggle  ?    Is  it  done  ?" 

The  girl  stirred  slightly  in  his  arms. 
He  focussed  his  eyes.  Aheady  the  day 
had  passed,  and  the  first  streamers  of  the 
aurora  were  crackling  in  the  sky. 

Mack,  the  hound,  lay  in  the  position  he 
had  first  assumed,  his  nose  between  his 
outstretched  fore-paws.  So  he  had  lain 
all  that  day  and  that  night.  So  it  seemed 
he  must  intend  to  lie  until  death  took  him. 
For  on  this  dreadful  journey  Mack  had 
risen  above  the  restrictions  imposed    by 


his  status  as  a  zodlogical  species,  had 
ceased  to  be  merely  a  dog,  and  by  virtue 
of  steadfastness  of  loyalty  of  uncomplain- 
ing suffering  had  entered  into  the  higher 
estate  of  a  Hving  being  that  has  fearlessly 
done  his  best  in  the  world  before  his  call 
to  leave  it. 

The  girl  opened  her  eyes. 

" Jibiwdnisi,"  she  said  faintly,  "the  end 
is  coming." 

Agonized,  Dick  forced  himself  to  con- 
sciousness of  the  landscape.  It  contained 
moving  figures  in  plenty.  One  after  the 
other  he  brought  them  within  the  focus  of 
scrutiny  and  dissolved  them  into  thin  air. 
If  only  the  caribou  herds 

He  looked  down  again  to  meet  her  gaze. 

"Do  not  grieve.  I  am  happy,  Jibi- 
wdnisi,"  she  whispered. 

After  a  little,  "  I  will  die  first,"  and  then, 

"This  land  and  that there  must  be 

a  border.  I  will  be  waiting  there.  I  will 
wait  always.  I  will  not  go  into  the  land 
until  you  come.  I  will  wait  to  see  it — 
with  you.  Oh,  Jibiwdnisi,"  she  cried 
suddenly  with  a  strength  and  passion  in 
startling  contrast  to  her  weakness,  "I 
am  yours,  yours,  yours!  You  are  mine." 
She  half  raised  herself  and  seized  his  two 
arms,  searching  his  eyes  with  terror,  trying 
to  reassure  herself,  to  drive  off  the  doubts 
that  suddenly  had  thronged  upon  her. 
"Tell  me,"  she  shook  him  by  the  arm. 

"I  am  yours,"  Dick  lied  steadily;  "my 
heart  is  yours.     I  love  you." 

He  bent  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 
She  quivered  and  closed  her  eyes,  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

Ten  minutes  later,  she  died. 

XXX 

This  was  near  dawn  of  the  fourth  day. 
Dick  remained  ahvays  in  the  same  atti- 
tude, holding  the  dead  girl  in  his  arms. 
Mack,  the  hound,  lay  as  always,  loyal, 
patient  to  the  last.  After  the  girl's  de- 
parture the  wind  fell,  and  a  great  stillness 
seemed  to  have  descended  on  the  world. 

The  young  man  had  lost  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  position,  had  forgotten  the 
snow  and  cold  and  lack  of  food,  had  for- 
gotten even  the  fast  of  death  which  he  was 
hugging  to  his  breast.  His  powers,  burn- 
ing clear  in  the  spirit,  were  concentrated 
on  the  changes  taking  place  within  him- 
self. By  these  things  the  world  of  man- 
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hood  was  opened  to  him ;  he  was  no  longer 
a  boy.  To  most  it  comes  as  a  slow 
growdi.  With  him  it  was  revelation. 
The  completeness  of  it  shook  him  to  the 
foundations  of  life.  He  took  no  account 
of  the  certainty  of  his  own  destruction. 
It  seemed  to  him,  in  the  thronging  of  new 
impressions,  that  he  might  sit  there  for- 
ever, a  buddha  of  contemplation,  looking 
on  the  world  as  his  maturity  had  read- 
justed it. 

Never  now  could  he  travel  the  Silent 
Places  as  he  had  heretofore,  stupidly, 
blindly,  obstinately,  unthinkingly,  worse 
than  an  animal  in  perception.  The  wilder- 
ness he  could  front  intelligently,  for  he 
had  seen  her  face.  Never  now  could  he 
conduct  himself  so  selfishly,  so  brutally, 
so  without  consideration,  as  though  he 
were  the  central  point  of  the  system,  as 
though  there  existed  no  other  preferences, 
convictions,  conditions  of  being  that 
might  requure  the  readjustment  of  his  own. 
He  saw  these  others,  for  the  first  time. 
Never  now  could  he  live  with  his  fellow- 
beings  in  such  blindness  of  their  motives 
and  the  passions  of  their  hearts.  His 
own  heart,  like  a  lute,  was  strung  to  the 
pitch  of  humanity.  Never  now  could  he 
be  guilty  of  such  harm  as  he  had  unthink- 
ingly accompUshed  on  the  girl.  His  eyes 
were  opened  to  human  suffering.  The 
life  of  the  world  beat  through  his.  The 
compassion  of  the  greater  humanity  came 
to  him  softly,  as  a  gift  from  the  portals  of 
death.  The  full  savor  of  it  he  knew  at 
last,  knew  that  finally  he  had  rounded  out 
the  circle  of  his  new  domain. 

This  was  what  life  required  of  his  last 
consciousness.  Having  attained  to  it, 
the  greater  forces  had  no  more  concern 
with  him.  They  left  him  a  poor,  weak, 
naked,  human  soul,  exposed  to  the  dread 
of  the  Noilh.  For  the  first  time  he  saw 
them  in  all  their  terror.  They  clutched 
him  with  the  fingers  of  cruel  suffering  so 
that  his  body  was  racked  with  the  tor- 
tiures  of  dissolution.  They  flung  before 
his  eyes  the  obscene,  unholy  shapes  of 
illusion.  They  filled  his  ears  with  voices. 
He  was  afraid.  He  cowered  down,  cover- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  forearms,  and 
trembled,  and  sobbed,  and  uttered  little 
moans.  He  was  alone  in  the  world,  alone 
with  enemies  who  had  him  in  their  power 
and  would  destroy  him.  He  feared  to 
look  up.    The  man's  spirit  was  broken. 


All  the  accumulated  terrors  which  his 
resolute  spirit  had  thrust  from  him  in  the 
long  months  of  struggle  rushed  in  on  him 
now  that  his  guard  was  down.  They 
rioted  in  the  empty  chambers  of  his  soul. 

**Is  it  done?"  they  shrieked  in  triumph. 
**Is  it  over?  Are  you  beaten?  Is  your 
spirit  crushed  ?  Is  the  victory  ours  ?  Is 
it  done?" 

Dick  shivered  and  shrank  as  from  a 
blow. 

"Is  it  done?"  the  voices  insisted.  "Is 
it  over?    Are  you  beaten?    Is  it  done?" 

The  man  shrieked  aloud  in  agony. 

"Oh,  my  God!"  he  cried.  "Oh,  yes, 
yes,  yes!  I  am  beaten.  I  can  do  noth- 
ing.    Kill  me.     It  is  done." 

XXXI 

As  though  these  words  were  a  signal. 
Mack,  the  hound,  who  had  up  to  now 
rested  as  motionless  as  though  frozen  to 
his  place,  raised  himself  on  his  haunches 
and  gazed  earnestly  to  the  North. 

In  the  distance  Dick  seemed  to  make 
out  an  object  moving.  As  he  had  so  often 
done  before,  by  an  effort  he  brought  his 
eyes  to  focus,  expecting,  as  also  had  hap- 
pened so  often  before,  that  the  object 
would  disappear.  But  it  persisted,  black 
against  the  snow.  Its  outlines  could  not 
be  guessed ;  its  distance  could  not  be  esti- 
mated ;  its  direction  of  travel  could  not  be 
determined.  Only  the  bare  fact  of  its 
existence  was  sure.  Somewhere  out  in 
the  waste,  it,  moving,  antithesized  these 
other  three  black  masses  on  the  whiteness: 
the  living  man,  the  hving  animal,  the  dead 
girl. 

Dick  variously  identified  it.  At  one 
moment  he  thought  it  a  marten  near  at 
hand;  then  it  became  a  caribou  far  away; 
then  a  fox  between  the  two.  Finally, 
instantaneously,  as  though  at  a  bound,  it 
had  leaped  from  indeterminate  mists  to 
the  commonplace  glare  of  every  day.  He 
saw  it  was  a  man. 

The  man  was  moving  painfully,  lifting 
each  foot  with  an  appearance  of  great 
effort,  stumbling,  staggering  sideways 
from  time  to  time  as  though  in  extreme 
weakness.  Once  he  fell.  Then  he  re- 
covered the  upright  as  though  necklaced 
with  great  weights.  His  hands  were 
empty  of  weapons.  In  the  uncertainty 
of  his  movements  he  gradually  approached. 
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Now  Dick  could  see  the  great  emacia- 
tion of  his  features.  The  bones  of  his 
cheeks  seemed  to  press  through  his  skin, 
which  was  leathery  and  scabbed  and 
cracked  to  the  raw  from  much  frosting. 
His  lips  drew  tight  across  his  teeth,  which 
grinned  in  the  face  of  exhaustion  like  the 
travesty  of  laughter  on  a  skull.  His  eyes 
were  lost  in  the  caverns  of  their  sockets. 
His  thin  nostrils  were  wide,  and  through 
them  and  through  the  parted  lips  the 
breath  came  and  went  in  strong  rasping 
gasps,  audible  even  at  this  distance  of 
two  hundred  paces.  One  live  thing  this 
wreck  of  a  man  expressed.  His  forces 
were  near  their  end,  but  such  of  them  as 
remained  were  concentrated  in  a  deter- 
mination to  go  on.  He  moved  painfully, 
but  he  moved;  he  staggered,  but  he  always 
recovered;  he  fell,  and  it  was  a  terrible 
labor  to  rise,  but  always  he  rose  and 
went  on. 

Dick  Herron,  sitting  there  with  the  dead 
girl  across  his  knees,  watched  the  man 
with  a  strange  detached  curiosity.  His 
mind  had  slipped  back  into  its  hazes.  The 
world  of  phantasms  had  resumed  its  sway. 
He  was  seeing  in  this  struggling  figure  a 
vision  of  himself  as  he  had  been,  the  self 
he  had  transcended  now,  and  would  never 
again  resume.  Just  so  he  had  battled, 
bringing  to  the  occasion  every  last  resource 
of  the  human  spirit,  tearing  from  the  deeps 
of  his  nature  the  roots  where  life  germi- 
nated and  throwing  them  recklessly  before 
the  footsteps  of  his  endeavor,  emptying 
himself,  wringing  himself  to  a  dry  fibrous 
husk  of  a  man  that  his  Way  might  be  com- 
pleted. His  lips  parted  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  that  this  was  all  over.  He  was  as  an 
old  man  whose  life,  for  good  or  ill,  success 
or  failure,  is  done,  and  who  looks  from  the 
serenity  of  age  on  those  who  have  still 
their  youth  to  spend,  their  years  to  dole 
out  day  by  day,  painfully,  in  the  intense 
anxiety  of  the  moral  purpose,  as  the  price 
of  life.  In  a  spell  of  mysticism  he  sat 
there  waiting. 

The  man  plodded  on,  led  by  some  com- 
pelhng  fate,  to  the  one  spot  in  the  white 
immensity  where  were  living  creatures. 
When  he  had  approached  to  within  fifty 
paces,  Dick  could  see  his  eyes.  They 
were  tight  closed.  As  the  young  man 
watched,  the  other  opened  them,  but 
instantly  blinked  them  shut  again  as 
though  he  had  encountered  the  searing 


of  a  white-hot  iron.  Dick  Herron  under- 
stood.   The  man  had  gone  snow-blind. 

And  then,  singularly  enough,  for  the  first 
time  it  was  borne  in  on  him  who  this  man 
was,  what  was  the  significance  of  his 
return.  Jingoss,  the  renegade  Ojibway, 
the  defaulter,  the  maker  of  the  dread 
mysterious  Trail  that  had  led  them  so  far 
into  this  grim  land!  Jingoss  was  blind, 
and,  imagining  himself  still  going  north, 
still  treading  mechanically  the  hopeless 
way  of  his  escape,  had  become  bewildered 
and  had  turned  south. 

Dick  waited,  mysteriously  held  to  in- 
action, watching  the  useless  efforts  of  this 
other  from  the  vantage  ground  of  a  wonder- 
ful fatalism — as  the  North  had  watched 
him.  The  Indian  plodded  doggedly  on, 
on,  on.  He  entered  the  circle  of  the  little 
camp.  Dick  raised  his  rifle  and  pressed 
its  muzzle  against  the  man's  chest. 

**Stop!"  he  commanded,  his  voice 
croaking  harsh  across  the  stillness. 

The  Indian  with  a  sob  of  mingled  emo- 
tion, in  which  strangely  enough  relief 
seemed  the  predominant  note,  collapsed 
to  the  ground.  The  North,  insistent  on 
the  victory  but  indifferent  to  the  stake, 
tossed  carelessly  the  prize  at  issue  into 
the  hands  of  her  beaten  antagonist. 

And  then,  dim  and  ghostly,  rank  after 
rank,  across  the  middle  distance  drifted 
the  caribou  herds. 

xxxn 

It  was  beyond  the  middle  of  summer. 
The  day  had  been  hot,  but  now  the  velvet 
night  was  descending.  The  canoe  had 
turned  into  the  channel  at  the  head  of  the 
island  on  which  was  situated  Conjuror's 
House.  The  end  of  the  journey  was  at 
hand. 

Dick  paddled  in  the  bow.  His  face  had 
regained  its  freshness,  but  not  entirely  its 
former  boyish  roundness.  The  old  air  of 
bravado  again  sat  his  spirit — a  man's 
nature  persists  to  the  end,  and  immortal 
and  unquenchable  youth  is  a  gift  of  the 
gods — ^but  in  the  depths  of  his  strange 
narrow  eyes  was  a  new  steadiness,  a  new 
responsibility,  the  well-known,  quiet,  com- 
f>etent  look,  invariably  a  characteristic  of 
true  woodsmen.  At  his  feet  lay  the  dog, 
one  red-rimmed  eye  cocked  up  at  the  man 
who  had  gone  down  to  the  depths  in  his 
company. 
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The  Indian  Jingoss  sat  amidships,  his 
hands  bound  strongly  with  buckskin 
thongs,  a  man  of  medium  size,  broad  face, 
beady  eyes  with  surface  lights.  He  had 
cost  much;  he  was  to  be  given  no  chance 
to  escape.  Always  his  hands  remained 
bound  with  the  buckskin  thongs,  except 
at  times  when  Dick  or  Sam  stood  over  him 
with  a  rifle.  At  night  his  wrists  were 
further  attached  to  one  of  Sam's.  Mack 
too  understood  the  situation,  and  guarded 
as  jealously  as  did  his  masters. 

Sam  wielded  the  steersman's  paddle. 
His  appearance  was  absolutely  imaffected 
by  this  one  episode  in  a  long  life. 

They  rounded  the  point  into  the  main 
sweep  of  the  east  river,  stole  down  along 
the  bank  in  the  gathering  twilight,  and 
softly  beached  their  canoe  below  the 
white  buildings  of  the  Factory.  With  a 
muttered  word  of  command  to  their  cap- 
tive, they  disembarked  and  climbed  the 
steepness  of  the  low  bluff  to  the  grass  plot 
above.    The  dog  followed  at  their  heels. 

Over  by  the  guns,  indistinct  in  the  fall- 
ing twilight,  the  accustomed  group  of 
voyageurs  and  post-keepers  were  chatting, 
smoking,  humming  songs  in  the  accus- 
tomed way.  The  low  velvet  band  of 
forest  against  the  sky;  the  dim  squares  of 
the  log  houses  punctuated  with  their  dots 
of  lamplight;  the  masses  of  the  Storehouse, 
the  stockade,  the  Factory;  the  long  flag- 
staff like  a  mast  against  the  stars;  the 
constant  impression  of  human  life  and 
activity — these  anodynes  of  accustomed- 
ness  steadied  these  men's  faith  to  the 
supremacy  of  human  institutions. 

On  the  Factory  veranda  could  be  dimly 
made  out  the  figures  of  a  dozen  men. 
They  sat  silent.  Occasionally  a  cigar 
glowed  brighter  for  a  moment,  then  dulled. 
Across  a  single  square  of  subdued  light  the 
smoke  eddied. 

The  three  travelers  approached,  Sam 
Bolton  in  the  lead,  peering  through  the 
dusk  in  search  of  his  chief.  In  a  moment 
he  made  him  out,  sitting,  as  always,  square 
to  the  world,  his  head  sunk  forward,  his 
eyes  gleaming  from  beneath  the  white 
tufts  of  his  eyebrows.  At  once  the  woods- 
men mounted  the  steps. 

No  one  stirred  or  spoke.  Only  the 
smokers  suspended  their  cigars  in  midair 
a  few  inches  from  their  faces  in  the  most 
perfect  attitude  of  attention. 

"Galen   Albret,"   announced   the   old 


woodsman,  "here  is  the  Ojibway,  Jin- 
goss." 

The  Factor  stirred  slightly,  his  bulk, 
the  significance  of  his  features,  lost  in 
obscurity. 

"Me-en-gan!"  he  called  sharply. 

The  tall  straight  figure  of  his  Indian 
familiar  glided  from  the  dusk  of  the  ve- 
randa's end. 

"To-morrow  at  smoke  time,"  com- 
manded the  Factor,  using  the  Ojibway 
tongue,  "let  this  man  be  whipped  before 
the  people,  fifty  lashes.  Then  let  him  be 
chained  to  the  Tree  for  the  space  of  one 
week,  and  let  it  be  written  above  him  in 
Ojibway  and  in  Cree  that  thus  Galen 
Albret  punishes  those  who  steal." 

Without  a  word  Me-en-gan  took  the 
defaulter  by  the  arm  and  conducted  him 
away. 

Galen  Albret  had  fallen  into  a  profound 
silence  which  no  one  ventured  to  break. 
Dick  and  Sam,  uncertain  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  too  were  dismissed,  shifted  un- 
easily. 

"How  did  you  find  him?"  demanded 
the  Factor  abruptly. 

"We  went  with  old  Haukemah's  band 
down  as  far  as  the  Mattawishguia.  There 
we  left  them  and  went  up  stream  and  over 
the. divide.  Dick  here  broke  his  leg  and 
was  laid  up  for  near  three  months.  I 
looked  all  that  district  over  while  he  was 
getting  well.  Then  we  made  winter  travel 
down  through  the  Kabinikdgam  country 
and  looked  her  over.  We  got  track  of  this 
Jingoss  over  near  the  hills,  but  he  got  wind 
of  us  and  skipped  when  we  was  almost  on 
top  of  him.  We  took  his  trail.  He  went 
straight  north,  trying  to  shake  us  off,  and 
we  got  up  into  the  barren  country.  We'd 
have  lost  him  in  the  snow  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  that  dog  there.  He  could  trail  him 
through  new  snow.  We  run  out  of  grub 
up  there,  and  finally  I  gave  out.  Dick 
here  pushed  on  alone  and  found  the  Injin 
wandering  around  snow-blind.  He  run 
onto  some  caribou  about  that  time,  too, 
and  killed  some.  Then  he  came  back 
and  got  me: — I  had  a  little  pemmican  and 
boiled  my  moccasins.  We  had  lots  of 
meal,  so  we  rested  up  a  couple  of  weeks, 
and  then  came  back." 

That  was  all.  These  men  had  done  a 
great  thing,  and  thus  simply  they  told  it. 
And  they  only  told  that  much  because  it  was 
their  duty;  they  must  report  to  their  chief,    j 
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Galen  Albret  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
consider,  as  was  his  habit. 

"You  have  done  well,"  he  pronounced 
at  last;  "my  confidence  in  you  was  justi- 
fied. The  pay  stands  as  agreed.  In 
addition  I  place  you  in  charge  of  the  post 
at  Lost  River,  and  you,  Herron,  in  charge 
of  the  Mattdgami  Brigade." 

The  men  flushed,  deeply  pleased,  more 
than  rewarded,  not  by  the  money,  nor  the 
advancement,  but  by  the  unqualified  satis- 
faction of  their  commander. 

They  tiuned  away.  At  this  moment 
Virginia  Albret,  on  some  errand  to  her 
father,  appeared  outlined  in  slender  youth 
against  the  doorway.  On  the  instant  she 
recognized  them. 

"Why,  Sam,  and  Dick,"  she  said,  "I  am 
glad  to  see  you.    When  did  you  get  back  ?' 

"Just  back,  Miss  Virginia,"  replied 
Sam. 

"That's  good.  I  hope  youVe  had  a 
successful  trip." 

"Yes,"  answered  Sam.  The  woods- 
men stood  there  a  little  awkwardly,  wish- 
ing to  be  polite,  not  sure  as  to  whether 
they  should  now  go  without  further  dis- 
missal. 

"See,  Miss  Virginia,"  hesitated  Sam, 
to  fill  in  the  pause,  "I  have  your  handker- 
chief yet." 

"I'm  glad  you  kept  it,  Sam,"  replied 
the  young  girl;  "and  have  you  yo\irs, 
Dick?" 

And  suddenly  to  Dick  the  contrast 
between  this  reality  and  that  other  came 
home  with  the  vividness  of  a  picture. 
He  saw  again  the  snow-swept  plain,  the 
wavering  shapes  of  illusion,  the  mock  suns 
dancing  in  unholy  revel.  The  color  of 
the  North  burned  before  his  eyes;  a  mad- 
ness of  the  North  unsealed  his  Ups. 

"I  used  it  to  cover  a  dead  girl's  face," 
he  replied  bluntly. 

The  story  had  been  as  gray  as  a  report 
of  statistics — so  many  places  visited,  so 
much  time  consumed.  The  men  smoking 
cigars,  lounging  on  cushioned  seats  in  the 
tepid  summer  air,  had  listened  to  it  unim- 
pressed, as  one  listens  to  the  reading  of 
minutes  of  a  gathering  long  past.  This 
simple  sentence  breathed  into  it  life.  The 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  sprang  up 


across  the  horizon  of  their  comprehension. 
They  saw,  between  the  mile-post  mark- 
ings of  Sam  Bolton's  dry  statements  of 
fact,  glimpses  of  vague,  mysterious  and 
terrible  deeds,  indistinct,  wonderful.  The 
two  before  them  loomed  big  in  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  wide  world  of  men's  en- 
durance and  determination  and  courage. 
The  darkness  swallowed  them  before 
the  group  on  the  veranda  had  caught  its 
breath.  In  a  moment  the  voices  about 
the  cannon  raised  in  greeting.  A  swift 
play  of  question  and  answer  shot  back 
and  forth.  " Out  all  the  year ? "  "Where? 
Kabinikdgam?  Oh  yes,  east  of  Bruns- 
wick Lake."  "Good  trip?"  "That's 
right."  "  Glad  of  it."  Then  the  clamor 
rose,  many  beseeching,  one  refusing.  The 
year  was  done.  These  men  had  done  a 
mighty  deed,  and  yet  a  few  careless  an- 
swers were  all  they  had  to  tell  of  it.  The 
group,  satisfied,  were  begging  another 
song.  And  so,  in  a  moment,  just  as  a 
year  before,  Dick's  rich  husky  barytone 
raised  -in  the  words  of  the  old  melody. 
The  circle  was  closed. 

"There  was  an  old  darky,  and  his  name 
was  Uncle  Ned, 
And  he  lived  long  ago,  long  ago " 

The  night  hushed  to  silence.  Even 
the  wolves  were  still,  and  the  giddes  down 
at  the  Indian  camp  ceased  their  endless 
quarreling.  Dick's  voice  had  all  the 
world  to  itself.  The  men  on  the  Factory 
veranda  smoked,  the  disks  of  their  cigars 
dulling  and  glowing.  Galen  Albret,  in- 
scrutable, grim,  brooded  his  unguessable 
thoughts.  Virginia,  in  the  doorway,  rested 
her  head  pensively  against  one  arm  out- 
stretched against  the  lintel. 

"  For  there's  no  more  work  for  poor  old 
Ned, 
He*s  gone  where  the  good  darkies  go," 

the  song  finished.  There  succeeded  the 
great  compliment  of  quiet. 

To  Virginia  it  was  given  to  speak  the 
concluding  word  of  this  episode.  She 
sighed,  stretching  out  her  arms. 

"The  greatness  of  my  people,"  she 
quoted  softly 


THE  END 
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IN  A  NORTHERN  VALLEY 


By  MATTHEW  LEWIS  CROSBY 


IN  one  of  the  mountain  regions  of  the 
North-land  there  is  a  narrow  and 
winding  valley,  near  one  end  of  which 
is  a  small  but  attractive  village,  much  fre- 
quented from  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  September  by  lovers  of  mid- 
summer gaieties.  In  June  and  the  early 
part  of  July,  on  the  other  hand,  visitors  to 
the  valley  are  attracted  there  by  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  woods  and  fields  and  by  the 
early  brightness  of  coloring  in  flowers  and 
foliage.  This  is  the  season  when  Filius 
and  I  like  best  to  go  there,  particularly 
because  then  the  little  rivers  thereabouts 
run  cold  and  strong,  and  moderately 
abound  in  such  trout  as  may  be  found  in 
mountain  streams  by  those  who  know  how 
and  where  to  look  for  them. 

They  are  not  large,  these  mountain 
trout,  their  standard  of  measurement 
being  inches  rather  than  ounces,  but  they 
are  beautiful  to  look  at  and  are  strong  and 
gamey.  A  ten-inch  brook  trout,  caught 
with  a  light  fly-rod  while  you  are  wading 
down  the  bed  of  a  mountain  stream  that 
rushes  and  tumbles  over  slippery  boulders 
will  often  afford  quite  as.  much  sport  as 
his  two  or  three-pound  cousin,  captured 
while  you  are  comfortably  seated  in  a 
canoe  on  the  surface  of  a  smooth  lake. . 

On  a  morning  that  was  bright  and 
clear,  though  cool  enough  for  late  fall, 
we  left  our  hotel  promptly  at  six  o'clock, 
seated  in  a  buckboard  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  small  but  capable  mountain  horses. 
The  road  took  us  down  through  the  vil- 
lage, over  a  rustic  bridge  that  crossed  a 
small  stream  tributary  to  the  one  chosen 
for  our  day's  fishing,  and  then  past  the  last 
of  the  hotels  just  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  life.  Ten  minutes  later  we  swung 
around  a  bend  in  the  valley  and  lost  sight 
of  all  signs  of  civilization,  except  the  nar- 
row road  before  us  winding  through  the 
trees,  now  up,  now  down — our  river  on 
one  side,  the  heavily  wooded  mountains 
on  the  other. 

At  the  point  where  we  commenced  our 
day's  fishing  the  river  started  on  a  sharp 
descent,  winding  down  among  boulders 
and  over  ledges,   with   here  and  there 


short  rapids  followed  in  quick  succession 
by  falls  of  varying  heights.  At  the  bottom 
of  each  fall  there  was  generally  a  pool  of 
deep  water,  foaming  under  and  near  the 
fall  and  shallowing  off  towards  a  sloping 
shelf  of  rock  at  the  far  end,  and  boimded 
on  one  side  by  the  river  bank  and  on  the 
other  by  either  a  small  sandy  beach  or  a 
wall  of  rock.  It  was  in  one  of  these  likely 
places  that  Filius  caught  his  first  trout. 
We  had  been  fishing  along  slowly  for 
nearly  an  hour  and  he  had  missed  one  or 
two  good  chances,  so  I  now  sent  him 
ahead  with  renewed  caution  towards  a 
good-sized  boulder  that  covered  the  ap- 
proach to  a  very  promising  bit  of  water. 
Creeping  up  to  the  sheltering  rock  with 
due  icare  and  without  haste,  he  swung  his 
line  over  the  top  and  dropped  in  gently 
on  the  further  side,  the  current  cutting  his 
hook  under  the  fall,  and  then  sweeping  it 
straight  down  towards  a  submerged  shelf 
of  rock  beneath  which  it  seemed  certain 
there  would  be  a  fish.  We  were  not  mis- 
taken, for  he  was  fast  in  an  instant  to  a 
good-sized  trout,  which  he  handled  with 
commendable  coolness  and  after  a  few 
minutes  successfully  landed  on  one  of  the 
little  beaches. 

We  kept  on  down  stream,  over  boulders, 
under  fallen  trees,  and  sometimes  through 
the  woods  in  order  to  get  by  the  more 
difficult  places;  and  by  noon  we  had 
caught  a  number  of  fair-sized  trout,  seven 
having  been  taken  from  one  hole.  But 
it  was  not  only  in  the  pools  that  we  found 
them,  Filius  doing  best  in  the  rapids, 
where  the  ripple  and  foam  made  it  less 
easy  for  the  trout  to  see  him,  and  where 
the  swift  water  carried  his  line  out  straight 
and  made  his  bait  play  about  temptingly. 
So  I  left  the  rapids  for  him  and  his  bait- 
hook,  while  I  took  care  of  the  pools  with 
my  flies,  although  I  also  took  to  bait- 
fishing  at  times.  Fly-fishing  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  scientific  and  in  every 
way  the  most  satisfactory  sort  of  fishing 
that  one  can  have;  but  there  are  days  when 
the  finest  book  of  flies  obtainable  will  be 
of  no  use  in  these  mountain  streams;  and 
on  one  of  these  days,  if  you  wish  ta4ake 
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*  Winding  down  among  boulders  and  over  ledges.* 


home  a  creditable  catch  of  trout,  you 
must  bait  your  hook  with  a  plump  worm, 
put  a  couple  of  split  shot  on  your  leader, 
and  fish  in  deep  water     Then,  if  you  find 


after  a  while  that  the  unexpected  is  hap- 
pening, and  that  the  trout  are  jumping 
at  the  two  flies  you  will  usually  have  tied 
on  above  your  bait  hook,  you  can  im- 
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mediately  substitute  a  third  fly  for  the 
latter  and  so  enjoy  the  sport  in  your  own 
way  until  conditions  again  compel  you 
to.  change. 

We  stopped  for  luncheon  and  to  com- 
pare notes  by  the  outlet  of  a  small  tribu- 
tary brook  whose  ice-cold  water  came 
from  far  up  on  the  mountain  side.  Now 
in  this  comparing  of  notes  and  talking 
over  your  morning's  experience  and  ob- 
servations, during  your  noon  hour,  you 
come  to  realize,  perhaps  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  the  existence  of  a  fact  which 
proves,  as  I  think  all  anglers  will  agree, 
that  catching  fish  is  not  the  only  attractive 
feature  of  a  day's  fishing. 

On  the  return  to  our  day's  fishing,  my 
first  fish  in  the  afternoon  was  taken  quite 
unexpectedly,  but  proved  to  be  a  very 
good  one.  I  had  been  casting  about  rather 
aimlessly,  having  on  for  flies  two  hackles 
and  a  Montreal,  and,  as  I  stepped  down 
from  a  rock  into  water  about  knee-deep, 
I  started  a  good-sized  trout  almost  from 
under  my  feet.  I  watched  carefully  the 
direction  he  took,  and,  judging  that  he 
had  sought  shelter  in  what  appeared  to  be 
a  very  deep  hole  underneath  a  ledge  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  I  drew  back 
as  quietly  as  possible,  and,  crossing  the 
river  some  distance  above,  came  down 
through  the  woods  and  secured  a  position 
from  which  I  could  throw  my  flies  over 
the  place  where  I  thought  the  trout  was 
lurking,  all  the  time  keeping  well  hidden 
myself.  But  it  was  of  no  use,  and,  al- 
though I  made  several  accurate  casts,  my 
flies  twice  falling  exactly  where  I  wanted 
them  to,  I  was  unable  to  get  a  rise.  Yet 
so  sure  was  I  that  the  trout  was  there,  that 
I  determined  to  try  another  way.  I  ac- 
cordingly went  back  into  the  woods  again 
and  came  down  behind  the  ledge,  on  top 
of  which  I  crept  on  my  hands  and  knees 
and  reached  a  position  directly  over  the 
deepest  part  of  the  hole.  I  substituted  a 
lively  and  very  ugly  worm  for  my  end 
fly  and  dropped  in  very  gently  and 
quietly.  The  bait  went  down  slowly 
about  six  or  seven  feet  and  was  then 
taken  hard.  I  struck  promptly,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  succeeded  in  landing  my 
fish  on  a  shelf  at  the  down-stream  end  of 
the  ledge,  where  I  secured  him  without 
difficulty. 

Our  afternoon's  fishing  was,  on  the 
whole,  rather  better  than  our  forenoon's. 


although  most  of  our  trout  were  now  taken 
one  at  a  time  in  the  rapids,  from  behind 
sheltering  boulders,  or  under  overhanging 
banks,  where  masses  of  projecting  roots 
reached  out  into  the  water.  Occasionally, 
however,  we  passed  a  broad  pool  where 
we  could  with  care  pick  out  three  or  four 
good  fish.  Such  a  place  we  came  upon 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon.  There 
were  two  large  boulders  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream  leaning  towards  each  other  in  such 
a  way  that  their  upper  halves  touched, 
while  below  they  spread  apart  and  formed 
a  tunnel-like  opening  leading  to  a  well- 
shaded  and  fairly  deep  pool  on  the  further 
side.  I  turned  this  over  to  Filius,  and, 
by  allowing  the  current  to  sweep  his  line 
through  the  opening,  all  the  time  keeping 
himself  well  out  of  sight,  he  managed  to 
take  five  of  the  best  trout  he  caught  during 
the  day  without  moving  from  his  position. 
Meanwhile,  I  passed  on  to  a  place 
known  as  "  the  Gorge."  This  was  a  deep 
cut  in  the  river  bed,  the  sides  of  which 
were  so  nearly  perpendicular,  and  their 
tops  so  thickly  fringed  with  scrubby  pines, 
that  the  only  comfortable  way  to  get  past  * 
the  spot  was  to  go  around  through  the 
woods.  Other  than  this,  there  was  no 
way  but  to  scramble  along  the  sloping 
rock,  clinging  to  roots  and  branches  all 
the  way.  It  was  rather  a  wild  and  diffi- 
cult place,  and  one  generally  avoided, 
though  more  especially  because  the  long 
stretch  of  clear  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cut  was  one  of  those  still  pools  which  ex- 
perienced anglers  say — and  generally 
correctly — never  contain  anything  but 
very  small  trout.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, I  decided  to  go  through.  So,  calling 
to  Filius  and  signaling  by  a  wave  of  my 
hand  that  he  was  to  go  around  through 
the  woods  and  meet  me  below,  I  started 
my  scramble  along  the  rock,  pushing  my 
rod  ahead  of  me  and  all  the  time  keeping 
hold  of  a  root  or  a  branch  with  one  hand 
or  the  other.  When  about  half-way 
through,  I  stopped  to  look  at  the  water 
below  me.  It  was  so  clear  that  I  could 
easily  distinguish  objects  at  a  depth  of 
seven  or  eight  feet,  and  so  still  that  there 
seemed  to  be  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
current.  To  test  this,  I  managed  to  free 
the  fly  hooked  to  the  bar  of  my  reel  and 
drop  it — a  good-sized  silver  doctor — into 
the  water.  It  fell  lightly,  and  the  instant 
my  leader  touched  the  surface  I  saw,  to 
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my  surprise,  a  large  trout  come  slowly  and 
deliberately  from  beneath  a  rock  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river  and  take  the  fly.  It 
was  done  without  either  haste  or  hesita- 
tion, and  there  was  no  rush  or  jump  until 
I  struck  him  and  hooked  him  securely. 
Then  there  was  a  change.  When  I  started 
through  **the  Gorge,"  I  had  taken  a  turn 
with  my  line  around  the  handle  of  my 
reel,  to  keep  the  line  from  running  out  li 
it  caught  in  the  bushes,  and  in  conse- 
quence I  was  now  in  a  curious  predica- 
ment; for,  had  I  let  go  my  hold  on  the 
roots  behind  me  to  free  the  line  which  was 
drawn  taut  by  the  struggling  fish,  I  should 
have  promptly  slid  down  about  fifteen 
feet  of  rock  and  into  about  seven  feet  of 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  there  at  the 
other  end  of  my  line  was  one  of  the  best 
trout  I  had  seen  for  many  a  day,  wildly 
thrashing  about  and  threatening  every 
instant  either  to  break  my  rod  or  tear  him- 
self free  of  the  hook.  It  was  a  desperate 
situation,  but  there  appeared  to  be  only 
one  thing  to  do,  which  was  to  hold  on; 
so  I  held  on,  and  the  fates  were  kind. 
The  fish  went  down  stream  and  up 
stream,  up  into  the  air  and  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river;  but  my  rod  and 
line  both  held,  and  finally  he  wore  him- 
self out  and  lay  exhausted  on  top  of 
the  water.  Then  came  the  most  un- 
scientific detail  of  the  entire  performance. 
I  could  not  lift  my  catch  to  where  I  lay, 
clinging  to  the  bushes,  for  the  length  of 
line  I  had  out  prevented  it;  neither  could 
I,  without  letting  go  of  my  rod,  move  to 
any  other  place  except  into  the  river.  I 
was  therefore  reduced  to  the  awkward 
expedient  of  lifting  my  fish  just  clear  of 
the  water — all  I  could  do — and,  my  rod 
bending  almost  to  the  breaking  point, 
swinging  him  sideways  to  and  fro  until  I 
got  a  swing  long  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  send  him  into  the  bushes  above 
me.  There,  after  more  scrambling  along 
the  rock  and  much  disentangling  of  my 
line,  I  managed  to  secure  him.  He  was 
a  handsome  trout,  black  on  top  and  a  rich 
golden  yellow  below,  while  the  spots  on 
his  sides  were  of  unusual  number  and 
brilliancy.  His  length  was  thirteen  inches 
and  his  weight  fourteen  ounces. 

But  my  best  and,  as  it  happened,  my 
last  trout  that  day  was  taken  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  shadows  were  long 
and  the  air  cool  and  still.     I  made — just 


before  reaching  the  bridge  where  our  day's 
fishing  was  to  end — several  casts  into  a 
series  of  rapids  ahead  of  me  and,  length- 
ening my  line  with  each  throw,  finally 
made  a  long  cast  to  one  side  and  dropped 
my  flies  quietly  on  the  surface  of  a  long 
triangular  pool,  where  a  sudden  turn  in 
the  river  had  cut  away  part  of  the  bank; 
it  was  the  place  I  had  been  aiming  for. 
The  upper  part  was  practically  a  dark, 
leafy  inclosure,  while  below,  the  pool 
broadened  and  deepened  considerably.  My 
flies  were  a  brown  hackle,  a  white  miller, 
and  at  the  end  a  new  and  bright  silver  doc- 
tor. This  combination  fell  by  good  fortune 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  pool  and  was  swept 
safely  down  under  the  trees  before  I 
checked  it.  The  instant  I  began  to  draw 
it  back,  the  miller  was  taken  with  a  rush 
and  vigor  that  told  me  at  once  that  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  in  a  small  moun- 
tain stream  had  taken  place.  The  fish 
took  my  flies  down  to  the  end  of  the  pool, 
the  leader  just  clearing  the  branches  as  it 
swept  by;  then  back  again  and  across 
under  the  bank,  where  he  had  a  fine  chance 
to  tie  my  line  up  among  the  trees.  But 
he  failed  once,  and  I  gave  him  no  second 
chance;  for,  by  the  time  he  was  ready  for 
his  second  rush,  I  had  worked  my  way, 
reeling  up  my  line  as  I  advanced,  to  a 
point  opposite  the  middle  of  the  pool, 
and  from  there  I  was  able  to  check  him 
from  going  either  up  or  down  stream, 
and  so  prevent  his  sliding  over  the  falls 
at  one  end,  or  again  carrying  my  line  in 
among  the  branches  at  the  other.  He 
went  through  the  usual  performance, 
dashing  from  one  side  of  the  pool  to  the 
other,  sulking,  and  then  leaping  into  the 
air  when  least  expected  to;  but  he  became 
exhausted  at  last  and,  tolling  him  gently 
to  the  water's  edge,  I  was  obliged,  having 
no  net,  to  lift  him.  Every^ing  held, 
however,  and  with  one  quick  lift  I  laid 
him  securely  am'ong  the  rocks.  We  ex- 
amined him  long  and  critically,  and  then 
measured  him.  His  length  was  fourteen 
and  a  half  inches,  and  his  weight  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  nineteen  ounces 
— a  very  satisfactory  *'last  fish,"  making 
our  united  catch  for  the  day  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  trout,  some  small  ones, 
some  very  good  ones,  but  all  of  that  won- 
derful brilliancy  of  coloring  found  only  in 
trout  inhabiting  the  cold  waters  of  moun- 
tain streams. 
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HOW  THE  NATIONAL  GAME  DEVELOPED 
SOME  BASEBALL  REMINISCENCES 

By  JAMES  L.  STEELE 


THE  first  newspaper  report  of  a  base- 
ball game  that  I  remember  reading 
was  an  account  of  a  game  played 
at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  1859.  It  appeared 
in  an  illustrated  weekly,  and  was  such  a 
novel  and  interesting  event  that  the  weekly 
gave  a  doiibie-page  illustration. 

There  were  no  baseball  schedules  in 
those  days,  and  nobody  lay  awake  nights 
hatching  up  reasons  why  Harvard  should 
not  play  Princeton  and  why  Yale  should 
play  Pennsylvania.  All  that  was  needed 
was  an  occasion  such  as  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration,  a  county  fair,  a  house-raising, 
or  some  other  event  of  that  nature.  The 
occasion  for  this  particular  game  was  the 
entertainment  given  to  a  team  of  English 
cricketers  then  touring  this  country,  and 
defeating  "United  States'  twenty-twos" 
with  commendable  regularity.  We  had 
evolved  a  game  from  the  old  English 
"rounders,"  which  we  called  baseball,  and 
we  wanted  to  show  our  cousins  what  a 
high  old  game  it  was. 

It  may  have  been  the  "humors  of  the 
day"  editor  who  wrote  the  report,  which 
was  as  follows: 

Baseball  differs  from  cricket,  especially  in 
there  being  no  wickets.  The  bat  is  held 
high  in  the  air.  When  the  ball  has  been 
struck,  the  "  outs  "  try  to  catch  it,  in  which 
case  the  striker  is  "  out,"  or,  if  they  cannot 
do  this,  to  strike  the  striker  with  it  when  he 
is  running,  which  likewise  puts  him  "  out." 

Instead  of  wickets,  there  are,  at  this  game, 
four  or  five  marks  called  bases,  one  of 
which,  being  the  one  at  which  the  striker 
stands,  is  called  "  home." 

As  at  cricket,  the  point  of  the  game  is  to 
make  the  most  runs  between  bases ;  the  party 
which  counts  the  most  runs  wins  the  day. 

The  fact  that  the  reporter  thought  it 
necessary  to  explain  how  the  game  was 
played  indicates  the  extent  of  the  public's 
knowledge  of  baseball  at  that  time,  and 
even  he  wasn't  quite  sure  whether  there 
were  four  bases  or  five.  When  he  says  a 
base  runner  may  be  put  out  by  hitting  him 
with  the  ball,  he  makes  no  mistake,  for 
that  was  an  actual  fact;  and  it  was  con- 


sidered a  good  play  on  the  part  of  a  base 
runner  to  draw  a  throw  from  the  pitcher, 
for  usually  the  runner  would  dodge  the 
throw  and  gambol  around  the  bases  while 
the  fielders  were  hurrying  after  the  ball. 
This  rule  was  abolished  as  soon  as  the 
game  became  popular,  for  a  baseman, 
instead  of  touching  a  runner  with  the  ball, 
would  often  "soak"  him  at  short  range, 
which  generally  brought  forth  unprintable 
remarks  from  the  soakee. 

The  artist  in  illustrating  this  game  was 
not  far  behind  the  reporter.  The  picture 
shows  us  several  hundred  spectators,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen seated  in  carriages,  the  only  person 
sitting  down  in  the  entire  assemblage  is  the 
umpire;  and,  as  if  to  show  the  perfect  tran- 
quillity of  his  mind  and  his  contempt  for 
foul  tips,  he  leans  gracefully  back  in  his 
chair  with  his  legs  crossed.  The  basemen, 
instead  of  "playing  off,"  are  standing, 
each  with  one  foot  on  his  base,  and  a  base 
runner  is  "glued  to  third,"  although  the 
pitcher  is  about  to  deliver  the  ball.  In 
short,  the  general  aspect  of  the  field  is 
enough  to  give  a  modem  baseball  captain 
nervous  prostration. 

To  a  person  who  has  followed  outdoor 
sports  during  the  past  score  of  years,  it 
must  seem  almost  incredible  that  there 
should  have  been  such  apathy  in  regard  to 
athletic  games  as  existed  before  the  War 
of  the  RebeUion.  At  that  time  school 
teachers,  as  a  rule,  were  advocates  of  the 
Blimer  principle,  which  condemned  all 
kinds  of  sports  on  the  ground  that  they 
interfered  with  studies;  and  such  present- 
day  champions  of  athletic  sport  as  Dean 
Briggs  of  Harvard  and  Professor  Wood- 
berry  of  Columbia  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  fanatics  by  those  old-time  peda- 
gogues, while  a  Sheldon,  a  Kraenzlein  or  a 
"  Bill "  Reid  must  needs  be  well  up  in  pros- 
ody and  conic  sections  to  command  rec- 
ognition from  the  faculty.  This  preju- 
dice against  outdoor  sports  extended  to  all 
classes  of  men  who  regarded  a  minute's 
time  taken  in  recreation  as  just  thatfsuch 
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lime  wasted.  This  trip  of  the  English 
cricketers,  in  1859,  seems  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  missionary  affair — an  attempt  on 
their  part  to  arouse  an  American  interest 
in  cricket  and  athletic  sports  in  general. 
They  came  at  the  invitation  of  sport-loving 
Americans,  and  at  the  latter's  expense.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  "United  States' 
twenty- two"  that  played  against  the  Eng- 
lishmen at  Hoboken  was  comp)osed  of 
eighteen  English-bom  players  and  but 
four  native  Americans.  The  weekly  men- 
tioned gave  a  full-page  illustration  of  the 
visiting  team,  and  great  was  the  astonish-' 
ment  of  many  readers  when  they  found 
that  the  players  were  full-grown  men. 
"Land  sakes  alive,  men  with  whiskers 
playing  ball!"  exclaimed  the  old  ladies. 

It  was  right  at  this  time  that  we  made 
our  choice  between  cricket  and  baseball  as 
our  national  game.  .  There  was  plenty  of 
"sporting  blood"  lying  dormant  in  the 
veins  of  our  young  men,  and  the  cricketers' 
performances  aroused  it  to  action.  The 
game  was  found  to  be  fascinating  and 
invigorating,  but  young  America  looked 
askance  at  a  game  that  required  a  day  and 
sometimes  two  days  to  play  to  a  finish. 
Such  a  "waste  of  time"  was  beyond  all 
reason,  to  their  minds,  and  the  fact  that 
baseball  possessed  many  of  the  good  fea- 
tures of  cricket,  and  could  be  played  with- 
out interfering  with  business  or  studies, 
seemed  to  them  a  good  argument  in  its 
favor.  Our  English-bom  citizens  who 
had  hoped  to  establish  cricket  as  our 
national  game  gave  up  the  idea  when  they 
found  that  the  hustle  and  bustle  tempera- 
ment of  Americans  was  not  congenial  to  it, 
and  the  credit  of  developing  baseball  from 
a  crude  schoolboy's  game  into  a  national 
sport  is  due  to  several  of  these  selfsame 
old-time  cricketers. 

A  notably  hard  worker  in  perfecting  the 
game  was  the  late  Harry  Wright,  bom  in 
England  in  1835,  and  a  member  of  the  St. 
George's  Cricket  Club  of  America  in  the 
'50s.  He  became  a  member  of  the  first 
baseball  club  organized  in  this  country, 
the  Knickerbockers,  of  New  York,  and  in 
1865  joined  the  Gothams,  when  as  cap- 
tain he  had  the  opportunity  to  introduce 
and  perfect  many  of  his  own  good  ideas. 
In  1868  the  first  professional  club  was 
organized,  the  famous  Cincinnati  Red 
Stockings,  and,  under  Mr.  Wright's  man- 
agement, it  performed  the  unequaled  feat 


of  playing  over  a  year  without  losing  a 
game.  In  1857  the  "National  Associa- 
tion of  Baseball  Players"  was  organized. 
Until  1 87 1  the  games  played  were  under 
the  rules  of  this  association,  which  went 
out  of  existence  after  the  season  of  1870. 
Then  the  "National  Association  of  Pro- 
fessional Baseball  Players"  was  formed. 

The  original  framers  of  rules  made  a 
poor  job  of  it,  as  scarcely  any  two  localities 
interpreted  them  alike.  This  naturally 
led  to  much  confusion  when  two  clubs 
from  different  cities  met.  In  i860  Henry 
Chadwick,  a  close  friend  of  Harry  Wright, 
joined  the  N.  A.  P.  B.  P.,  and  a  few  years 
later  became  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  By  diligent  work  he  brought 
order  out  of  chaos,  and,  to  quote  from  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  National  League 
in  1894,  he  "unselfishly  devoted  his  time, 
his  talents,  and  his  energies,  by  voice  and 
pen,  to  establish  baseball  as  the  national 
game  of  America." 

In  the  early  *6os  there  were  clubs  in 
such  cities  as  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  that  played  periodically,  but 
the  game  was  not  well  known  throughout 
the  country.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if 
eighteen  men  could  be  found  in  many 
cities  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  who 
could  play.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  late 
as  1866  my  brother  and  I  went  on  a  vaca- 
tion trip  to  Somersworth,  N.  H.,  and  were 
the  first  persons  to  carry  a  regulation  ball 
and  bat  into  that  town.  During  our  so- 
journ we  taught  the  game  to  the  Somers- 
worthies.  Somersworth  is  a  hustling 
manufacturing  city,  and  is  now  repre- 
sented in  the  New  England  League  by 
several  of  the  League's  best  players. 

Before  the  war,  New  England  boys 
played  what  was  known  as  the  "Massa- 
chusetts game."  In  this  the  bases  were 
placed  at  the  comers  of  a  square  instead 
of  at  the  points  of  a  diamond — the  bases 
being  about  fifty  feet  apart,  with  the  home 
base  midway  between  first  base  and  fourth 
base,  making  five  bases  in  all.  WTien  the 
game  was  played  in  the  street,  as  was 
often  the  case,  trees  and  hitching -posts 
usually  served  as  bases,  while  flat  stones 
and  old  tin  plates  were  used  in  an  open 
field.  The  players  were  known  as  the 
catcher,  pitcher,  basemen  and  "scoots." 
In  some  localities  the  scoot  was  known  as 
the  "scout,"  and  in  others  as  the 
"shacker."    While  eight  or  ies^  players 
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usually  constituted  a  "side,"  there  was 
really  no  limit  to  the  number,  and  when  a 
lad  appeared  on  the  field  diuing  a  game, 
the  captain  whose  turn  it  was  to  choose  a 
player  would  shout:  "Hey,  Bill,  hurry  up; 
you're  on  my  side!"  and  Bill  would  join 
the  scoots,  if  no  other  vacancy  presented 
itself.  This  no-limit-to-a-side  rule  gave  all 
the  boys  a  chance  to  get  into  the  game;  but 
when  there  were  a  dozen  or  more  on  a  side 
the  big  boys  had  a  most  unpleasant  man- 
ner of  growing  impatient  waiting  for  their 
turn  at  the  bat  and  would  often  step  up  to 
the  plate  and  bat  whenever  the  spirit 
moved.  This  always  caused  dissension 
in  the  ranks,  and  if  the  boy  who  owned  the 
ball  imagined  he  wasn't  receiving  fair  play, 
it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  him  to  pocket 
the  ball  until  matters  were  satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

Sides  were  chosen  in  this  manner:  Two 
of  the  best  players  were  selected  as  cap- 
tains, and  then  one  of  these  would  toss  the 
bat  to  the  other,  who  would  catch  it  about 
midway  of  its  length.  They  would  then 
alternate  in  placing  their  hands  one  above 
the  other,  until  the  end  of  the  bat  was 
reached;  the  boy  having  the  last  grasp  had 
his  first  choice.  To  prove  that  this  last 
hold  on  the  bat  was  a  legitimate  grasp,  the 
captain  would  often  be  compelled  to  swing 
the  bat  three  times  around  his  head  and 
throw  it  a  distance  of  six  bat  lengths.  The 
positions  of  catcher,  pitcher  and  basemen 
being  filled,  the  scoots  were  chosen.  There 
was  a  short  scoot  behind  the  pitcher,  a 
long  scoot  like  a  center-field,  a  back  scoot 
behind  the  catcher,  and  several  plain, 
every-day  scoots  who  mixed  in  almost  any- 
where. We  didn't  know  anything  about 
fouls  in  that  game,  and  as  some  boys  were 
experts  in  batting  a  ball  directly  over  the 
catcher's  head,  such  batsmen  made  things 
lively  for  the  back  scoot.  This  promis- 
cuous kind  of  batting  in  a  street  lined  with 
high-board  fences  often  called  into  play 
the  "fence  scoot,"  who  sat  on  top  of  a 
fence  and  fielded  the  balls  that  went  over 
it.  Sometimes  there  was  a  fine  old  gar- 
den on  the  other  side  of  a  fence,  filled  with 
poppies,  hollyhocks,  roses  and  goose- 
berry bushes.  The  fence  scoot 's  lot  was 
not  a  happy  one  when  he  found  himself 
crawling  among  those  thorny  bushes  after 
the  ball,  while  his  colleagues  were  shout- 
ing: "Sling  'er  in  quick,  Nicholsey!"  from 
one  side,  and  from  the  other  came  a  voice 


squeaking:  "Get  out  of  my  garden,  ye 
rascalion,  or  I'll  have  the  constable  on  ye !" 
The  peril  of  his  position  was  oftentimes 
intensified  by  the  hastening  footsteps  of 
the  gardener  and  his  dog. 

The  rules  of  the  game  were  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  "New  York  game,"  as 
our  now  national  game  was  then  called, 
except  in  the  manner  of  scoring  runs.  In 
some  sections  it  was  the  rule  that  when  a 
long  hit  was  made,  or  the  ball  lost,  the  bats- 
man could  make  not  more  than  one  run, 
while  in  other  localities  the  runner  could 
make  as  many  as  he  was  able,  as  in  cricket. 
That  is,  he  could  keep  tearing  around  the 
bases,  rolling  up  runs,  until  the  ball  was 
put  in  play.  I  recall  one  game  in  which, 
when  my  side  had  a  good  lead,  an  oppos- 
ing batsman  hit  the  ball  into  some  tall 
grass  near  second  base.  We  "outs"  lost 
sight  of  it,  but  the  batsman  did  not,  and, 
unseen  by  us,  picked  it  up  and  kept  on 
running  until  his  side  had  a  safe  lead. 
When  the  Massachusetts  schoolboys  were 
playing  their  brand  of  ball,  the  New  York 
game  was  the  game  in  general  vogue 
throughout  the  country  and  this  style  of 
playing  gradually  replaced  the  other  in 
New  England. 

During  war  times  the  country  was  too 
much  engrossed  in  military  and  naval 
affairs  to  pay  much  attention  to  sports,  but 
after  Grant  had  struck  out  Lee  and  retired 
.  the  side,  and  peace  seemed  assured,  base- 
ball took  a  new  lease  on  life.  The  occa- 
sional tours  of  prominent  amateur  clubs 
increased  interest,  and  the  publication  of 
the  Haney  edition  of  baseball  rules  in 
1866,  and  the  DeWitt  edition  a  few  years 
later,  led  to  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  game,  which  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  many  amateur  clubs  throughout  the 
country.  Still  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
was  of  a  passive  sort,  as  a  rule,  there  being 
but  few  games  that  aroused  much  excite- 
ment. 

The  amateur  did  not  have  time  for  the 
practice  essential  to  bringing  out  the 
beauties  of  baseball,  and  it  was  no  uncmn- 
mon  occurrence  when  two  minor  clubs 
were  to  play  for  the  captains  to  agree  on 
six  innings,  as  a  full  game  took  too  much 
time;  and  nobody  laughed  if  a  player  quit 
in  the  middle  of  a  game  and  requested  a 
substitute  to  take  his  place  as  he  was 
"tired  of  playing."  It  took  the  profes- 
sional Cincinnati  Red  Stockings   to^e-  , 
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monstrate  the  good  points  in  baseball,  and 
the  skill  they  displayed  during  their  tours 
of  1868  to  1870,  which  extended  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco,  was  a  revelation 
to  the  spectators  and  a  lesson  to  the  jog- 
trot amateurs. 

During  these  years  the  popularity  of 
baseball  increased  marvelously.  The  first 
game  ever  played  was  in  1845,  between 
**  scrub  "  teams,  in  New  York  City.  Dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  that  followed  to  1865, 
its  increase  in  popularity  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  gain  made  from  1866  to 
1870,  and  in  187 1  it  is  probable  that  there 
were  more  good  amateur  clubs  in  the  coun- 
try, outside  of  college  teams,  than  there 
are  to-day.  In  1866  one  baseball  manu- 
facturing concern  alone  turned  out  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  balls.  We  called  these  balls 
pigskins,  but  as  a  matter  of- fact  they  were 
covered  with  horse-hide.  There  were 
several  grades,  listed  about  as  follows: 
*' Regulation,  one  dollar";  ** Bounding 
Rock,  seventy-five  cents";  "Cock  of  the 
Walk,  fifty  cents";  "Young  America, 
twenty-five  cents."  The  term  "bounding 
rock"  amused  the  anti-baseballists,  and 
seemed  painfully  appropriate  to  the  soft- 
handed  novices.  All  these  balls  were  of 
the  "lively"  variety,  but  about  1876  a  ball 
with  but  little  rubber  in  its  composition 
was  introduced  and  called  a  "dead  ball"; 
and  some  stained  a  deep  red  were  called 
"red  deads."  With  a  lively  ball,  im- 
mense scores  were  often  run  up;  to  pre- 
vent this  and  save  the  fielders  from  run- 
ning their  legs  off,  the  dead  ball  was  intro- 
duced; but  it  was  too  dead  and  proved  a 
failure. 

The  year  1870  saw  baseball  well  estab- 
lished and  deserving  its  title  of  national 
game.  Of  the  amateur  clubs,  the  Har- 
vard University  team  was  one  of  the 
strongest,  virtually  defeating  the  famous 
Red  Stockings  in  one  game.  The  score 
stood  seventeen  to  twelve  in  Harvard's 
favor  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  inning, 
and  with  two  Reds  out,  Goodwin,  the 
Harvard  pitcher,  was  hit  by  a  batted  ball 
and  injured.  He  recovered  sufficiently 
to  pitch  the  game  out  and  then  fainted — 
the  Reds,  meanwhile,  piling  up  eight  runs 
and  winning.  The  game  was  played  in 
Cincinnati.     Imagine  a  Harvard  team  of 


to-day  going  so  far  from  home  to  play  a 
professional  club! 

In  that  year  the  Cambridge  small  boy 
looked  upon  Archie  Bush  and  his  players 
as  occupying  positions  of  honor  several 
points  higher  than  the  President  of  the 
Unit^  States  and  his  cabinet.  ' 

Another  notable  achievement  o|  a  Har- 
vard'nine  was  the  twenty-four  inning  and 
no  run  game  in  1877,  with  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Club.  In  this  game.  Catcher 
Tyng,  of  the  Harvards  (yes,  Jim  Tyng — 
perennial  Jim  Tyng),  made  tl^e  unpre- 
cedented record  of  thirty-one  put-outs  and 
three  assists.  While  this  game  was  inter- 
esting and  exciting  in  its  early  part,  it  grew 
somewhat  monotonous  after  the  fifteenth 
inning,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  dead  ball 
used  became  "punky"  and  the  batsmen 
were  unable  to  knock  it  outside  the  dia- 
mond. The  pitching  of  Ernst  amused 
the  spectators,  however,  and  I  think  Ernst 
must  have  been  the  pioneer  contortion 
pitcher. 

It  was  customary  in  those  days  for  a 
pitcher  to  stand  erect  and  deliver  the  ball 
with  the  hand  below  the  shoulder,  but 
Ernst  had  a  way  of  tucking  the  ball  behind 
his  back,  looking  over  his  right  shoulder, 
and  elevating  his  left  leg  as  he  pitched. 
This  seemed  to.  the  spectators  a  bad  case 
of  monkey  business,  and  always  catfed 
forth  derisive  remarks  from  the  small 
boys.  His  record  of  fifteen  strike-outs, 
and  but  four  flies  knocked  into  the  out- 
field as  outs,  shows  that  he  knew  his 
business  at  all  events. 

The  scores  of  a  few  games  played  by 
leading  clubs  in  1869  show  that  a  player's 
occasional  request  for  a  substitute  to 
run  a  few  laps  for  him  was  not  without 
reason. 

Harvards,  39;  Lowells,  16. 
Clippers  of  Philadelphia,  87;  Nation- 
als, 9. 
Harvards,  40;  Fairmounts,  14. 
Lowells,  102;  Andersons,  of  Lynn,  8. 
Cincinnatis,  70;  Unions,  of  St.  Louis,  9. 
Eckfords,  45;  Atlantics,  25. 

These  are  fair  samples  of  the  scores 
made  by  the  best  clubs.  Those  by  some 
of  the  minor  clubs  oftentimes  resembled 
the  scores  of  a  billiard  match. 
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GETTING  GOOD  ROADS  IN  AMERICA 

By  FRANKUN  MATTHEWS 


WHAT  is  known  asthe  Good  Roads 
Movement  has  reached  the 
stage  where  practically  every- 
body approves  of  it.  The  most  difficult 
work  in  this  propaganda  has  been  to  con- 
evince  those  who  would  be  benefited  most 
by  good  roads,  that  it  was  to  their  advan- 
tage to  have  them.  That  much  accom- 
plished, those  directly  concerned  gave 
their  approval,  provided  somebody  else 
paid  the  bill.  There  is  nothing  appar- 
ently for  which  the  average  American 
farmer  has  been  more  reluctant  to  pay 
than  to  bury  a  lot  of  stone  in  a  public 
highway  and  then  dress  it  with  more  care 
than  the  ordinary  person  would  dress 
himself,  and  all  for  thousands  besides  him- 
self to  drive  over.  Now  the  farmer  has 
reached  the  stage  where  he  not  only  ap- 
proves of  the  scheme  but  is  willing  to  pay 
his  share.  This  means  that  the  fight  has 
been  won.  Good  roads  are  coming  and 
coming  rapidly. 

The  agitation  for  this  boon  is  no  longer 
confined  to  wheelmen  and  automobile 
owners.  The  man  who  wants  it  most  is 
the  man  who  has  farm  produce  to  sell  and 


wishes  to  get  it  to  a  railroad  station  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Among  those  who 
are  agitating  the  matter  of  improved 
highways  are  governors,  federal  and  state 
legislators,  railroad  officials,  manufac- 
turers, suburban  residents,  wheelmen, 
drivers,  and  riders.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  established  a  Pubhc  Roads 
Inquiries  Bureau  in  the  Departnient  of 
Agriculture,  where  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  methods  of  road- 
making,  the  soils  of  various  states  and  the 
conditions  attending  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  highways  has  been  gathered  and 
placed  at  public  disposal. 

While  there  seems  to  be  unanimous 
approval  of  the  movement,  few  persons 
realize  exactly  what  good  roads  are,  or 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  their  benefits. 
A  good  road  really  means  a  much-traveled 
highway  in  the  country,  covered  with 
stone,  bound  solidly,  and  laid  so  deep  that 
frost  will  not  affect  it  or  storms  cause  it  to 
break  up.  Another  more  concise  defini- 
tion, and  one  that  will  appeal  to  everyone, 
is  that  a  good  road  should  be  one  that  has 
a  water-tight  roof  on  it  and  a  dpc^cellar 
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under  it.  To  build  such  a  road  in  the 
North  requires  a  stone  foundation  from 
eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  deep.  In 
the  South,  where  there  is  little  or  no  frost, 
gravel,  clay,  or  sand  may  be  used,  the 
chief  object  there  being  to  get  a  road  that 
will  shed  water.  To  build  an  ideal  road 
not  only  requires  skill  but  an  application 
of  scientific  methods. 

What  is  to  be  gained  in  a  financial  sense  ? 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  esti- 
mated that  it  costs  the  farmers  of  this 
country  about  $950,000,000  a  year  to 
move  their  products  to  railroad  stations 
for  shipment.  In  the  North  the  average 
haul  is  from  six  to  seven  miles  and  in  the 
South  and  West  it  is  nearly  nine  miles. 
The  average  cost  of  a  wagon  load  in  the 
North  is  $1.89,  and  $2.72  in  the  other 
states.  According  to  the  Agricultural 
Department  estimates,  it  costs  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  about  twenty-five  cents  to  haul 
a  ton  the 'distance  of  a  mile.  On  the 
average  the  railroads  charge  less  than 
one-half  a  cent  for  hauling  a  ton  the  same 
distance.  An  ordinary  team  can  haul 
three  tons  a  mile  on  an  improved  road  as 
easily  as  it  can  haul  one  ton  the  same  dis- 
tance on  the  average  country  road  of  the 
present  day. 

In  studying  the  statistics  gathered  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  on  the 
length  and  cost  of  hauls  by  farmers  one 
begins  to  realize  how  some  of  the  profits 
of  farming  are  eaten  up.  New  Jersey 
has  the  shortest  average  haul,  four  miles. 
Arizona  seems  to  have  the  longest,  sixty  . 
miles.  The  farmers  of  the  far  Western 
states  generally  traverse  long  distances. 
Here  are  some  of  them:  Idaho,  24.5  miles; 
Utah,  38;  Wyoming,  40;  California,  10.9; 
Montana,  14.5;  New  Mexico,  34;  Oregon, 
10;  South  Dakota,  11.8.  In  the  Southern 
states  the  hauls  are  about  10  miles,  while 
in  the  North  and  East  they  go  as  low  as 
six  miles  on  the  average.  The  farmer, 
therefore,  can  get  his  goods  to  market  at 
one-third  the  present  cost.  This,  in  other 
words,  means  a  saving  of  more  than 
$600,000,000  a  year  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country.  Stupendous  as  these  figures  are, 
there  is  another  set  even  more  astonishing. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's figures,  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  farms  and  farm  property  as  a  result  of 
building  such  highways  would  be  more 
than    $5,000,000,000.     Now    it    is    esti- 


mated also  that  there  are  nearly  2,000,000 
miles  of  roads  in  the  United  States  that 
should  be  developed.  The  cost  of  im- 
proving these  roads,  to  make  satisfactory 
highways,  runs  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  a 
mile.  It  is  doubtful  if,  taking  the  entire 
country,  the  average  cost  would  be  more, 
than  $3,000  a  mile.  In  other  words,  for 
the  expenditure  of  $6,000,000,000  the 
farms  would  be  increased  in  value  at  once 
by  at  least  $5,000,000,000,  and  the  farmers 
would  save  $600,000,000  a  year.  This 
puts  before  us  a  simple  business  proposi- 
tion, the  mere  statement  of  which  carries 
immediate  conviction  21s  to  its  utility.  In 
states  like  New  York,  where  there  are 
more  than  80,000  miles  of  roads,  and  New 
Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  where  there  are 
about  18,000  miles  of  roads  in  each,  the 
increased  value  of  property  would  prob- 
ably be  in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  in  the 
more  unsettled  parts  of  the  country. 

The  cost  of  road-building  varies  in  the 
different  places  according  to  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country  and  the  proximity 
of  the  stone  used.  A  satisfactory  high- 
way can  be  built  eighteen  feet  wide  ex- 
clusively of  stone  usually  for  $3,000  to 
$3,500  a  mile.  These  are  known  as 
macadam  roads.  A  more  costly  stone 
road  running  from  $4,000  to  $6,000  a 
mile  is  the  Telford  road.  Both  are  named 
after  Scotchmen  who  first  devised  the 
systems.  The  macadam  road  consists 
of  a  deep  foundation  of  large  stones,  laid 
as  smoothly  together  21s  possible,  the 
foundation  stones  being  of  a  nearly  uni- 
form size.  A  layer  of  smaller  stones  is 
placed  over  the  foundation  and  rolled 
down,  binding  the  two  together.  Then 
layers  of  crushed  stone,  each  layer  being 
of  finer  quality  than  its  predecessor,  are 
rolled  into  and  over  the  foundations.  The 
final  layer  is  of  very  fine  crushed  stone. 
The  whole  settles  itself  into  a  compact 
mass,  almost  as  smooth  as  a  flag-stone, 
from  which  water  runs  off  as  soon  as  it 
falls.  The  Telford  road  is  more  expen- 
sive because  its  foundation  is  laid  with 
more  care.  The  foundation  stones  are  of 
a  uniform  size  and  are  laid  with  the  ends 
uppermost,  like  so  many  bricks  set  up  on 
edge.  These  are  bound  together  by 
smaller  sizes  of  stone,  the  various  dressings 
of  finer  stone  being  laid  and  rolled  in  the 
same  way  as  for  the  macadam  roads. 
The  durability  of  such  a  highway  is  un- 
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questionably  longer  than  any  other  kind 
of  a  road  known. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  long  been 
foremost  in  the  building  of  good  roads. 
Trap  rock,  probably  the  best  kind  of 
material  for  this  work,  is  found  in  abun- 
•  dance  in  the  state,  and  experience  gained 
from  many  years  has  resulted  in  bringing 
down  the  cost  to  the  minimum.  The 
New  Jersey  roads  are  costing  now  from 
twenty-five  to  seventy  cents  a  square  yard. 
The  average  cost  is  about  fifty  cents  a 
square  yard.  Variation  in  the  width, 
depth  and  style  of  the  roads  accounts  for 
the  differences  in  price.  Where  gravel 
has  been  used  entirely  or  in  part  in  build- 
ing roads  the  cost  has  gone  as  low  as  $i  ,000 
a  mile,  but  good  macadam  roads  cost  from 
$2,000  to  $5,000  a  mile.  Within  five 
years,  however,  the  cost  of  the  New  Jersey 
roads  has  been  lessened  greatly  by  the 
improvements  in  road-making  machinery'. 
Roads  that  now  cost  $5,000  a  mile,  cost  a 
few  years  ago  from  $6,000  to  $7,000  a 
mile.  Some  extra  fine  stretches  of  Tel- 
ford roads  used  to  cost,  less  than  ten  years 
ago,  as  much  as  $10,000  a  mile. 

As  illustrating  how  topography  affects 
road-building  it  may  be  said  that  the  road 


which  cost  $4,000  a  mile  in  New  Jersey 
costs  fully  $5,000  a  mile  in  Massachusetts. 
The  engineering  difficulties  in  an  uneven 
country  like  Massachusetts  are  more 
severe  than  in  New  Jersey,  where  the 
country  is  comparatively  flat.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  better  roads  are  made  than  those 
now  being  constructed  in  Massachusetts. 
One  progressive  step  in  the  cheapening 
of  road-making  has  been  the  employment 
of  convict  labor.  The  use  of  this  labor 
has  also  tended  to  solve  a  question  in 
penolog}^  that  has  puzzled  the  authorities 
of  many  states.  Working  on  the  roads 
has  always  seemed  to  be  a  proper  employ- 
ment for  convicts.  Organized  labor  does 
hot  object  to  this  work,  as  it  does  to  nearly 
every  kind  of  manufacturing  in  prisons. 
By  some  peculiar  method  of  calculation, 
the  labor  unions  do  not  regard  a  convict 
working  on  a  public  road  as  taking  some 
other  man's  job,  and  therefore  there  is 
little  objection  to  it.  A  dozen  states  have 
made  legal  provision  for  using  'convicts 
in  this  work.  Among  them  are  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Delaware,  Iowa, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Kentucky  and  Michigan.  The  result  has 
been  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  construction 
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about  one-half.  This  reduction  in  cost 
has  appealed  strongly  to  the  taxpayers, 
and  in  consequence  a  further  extension 
of  the  system  is  likely. 

Within  a  year  New  York  made  a  notable 
experiment  in  road-building  with  convict 
labor.  In  Oneida  county  a  macadam 
road  a  mile  long  was  built  by  prisoners  at 
a  cost  of  twenty-five  cents  per  capita  a  day 
for  the  labor.  The  county  furnished  the 
stone  crusher,  the  steam  roller,  and  the 
wagons  used  for  hauling  the  stone.  The 
standard  specifications  of  the  state  in 
road-building  were  adopted,  and  the  work 
was  performed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  path  master  of  the  district.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  costly  of  macadam  roads. 
By  private  contract  it  would  probable 
have  cost  $9,500  a  mile.  The  cost  with 
con\dct  labor  was  only  $4,500.  It  makes 
a  large  difference  whether  you  pay  your 
laborers  $1.25  or  twenty-five  cents  a  day. 
The  state  engineer  has  given  his  approval 
for  the  extension  of  the  plan.  He  believes 
not  only  in  building  the  roads  with  con- 
vict labor,  to  as  large  an  extent  as  possible, 
but  he  would  operate  stone  quarries  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  believed  that  if  the 
quarries  and  crushers  were  operated  by 


convict  labor  a  further  saving  of  from 
$500  to  $1,000  a  mile  would  result. 

Georgia  has  built  many  miles  of  mac- 
adam roads  with  convict  labor,  and  the 
cost  has  been  under  $3,000  a  mile.  In 
Tennessee  some  counties  own  their  own 
road-making  machinery,  and  this  fact, 
with  the  use  of  convict  labor,  has  brought 
down  the  price  for  serviceable  roads  of 
low  grade  to  $225  a  mile.  California  has 
employed  convicts  in  this  work  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  saving  in  expense  of 
building  the  highways  where  they  were 
worked  has  been  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
Of  course,  there  are  not  enough  convicts* 
in  any  state  for  all  the  road-buildjng  that  is 
required,  but  if  a  large  part  of  them  were 
used  in  any  state  it  would  not  only  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  roads  to  a  large  extent,  but 
would  help  to  solve  one  of  the  most  vexa- 
tious of  penal  problems  that  the  authori- 
ties have  to  grapple  with,  namely.  How 
shall  convicts  be  employed  to  the  best 
advantage  without  exciting  the  bitter 
opposition  of  the  manual  laborers  with 
whom  they  compete? 

The  general  plan  of  state  cooperation 
in  constructing  these  highways  is  for  the 
legislature  to  appropriate  a  certain  sum 
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for  good  roads  in  counties  where  the  ex- 
pense is  divide  damong  the  state,  county 
and  township.  After  the  appropriation 
is  made,  the  county  makes  application  for 
state  aid,  the  county  authorities  pledging 
a  certain  share  of  the  expense,  upon  the 


of  producing  crushed  stone,  useless  ex- 
penditures being  gradually  eliminated, 
the  cost  of  cooperation  by  state,  county 
and  township  has  grown  smaller  from 
year  to  year. 

New  Jersey  ranks  first  in  the  construc- 


Opening  Up  a  New  Road. 


petition  of  certain  individuals  who  have 
already  promised  to  provide  their  pro  rata 
share  of  the  cost.  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, California  and  other  progressive 
commonwealths  have  adopted  this  system. 
With  the  cheapening  of  special  road- con- 
structing machiner)'  and  the  lessened  cost 


tion  of  good  roads.  Macadam  roads  have 
been  constnicted  there  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  In  the  Oranges  alone  more 
than  300  miles  have  been  built.  The 
Orange  Mountain  has  an  outcropping 
ledge  of  trap  rock.  The  haul  was  almost 
entirely  down  hill  and  the  result  was  that 
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a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  various 
communities  known  as  the  Oranges  prob- 
ably had  the  best  roads  in  the  country. 
They  were  largely  urban  roads,  but 
gradually  were  extended  into  the  country, 
and  now  for  miles  and  miles  in  Essex 


result  is  that,  considering  the  size,  popu- 
lation and  wealth  of  the  state,  there  are 
better  roads  in  New  Jersey  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  country. 

In  1898  New  York  took  up  the  subject 
of  good  roads.    The  legislature  appro- 


Working  on  the  Road. 


county  some  of  the  finest  roads  in  the 
United  States  may  be  seen.  The  move- 
ment spread  to  other  counties  and  soon 
the  state  took  a  share  in  the  work.  State 
aid  was  applied  first  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  commonwealth  near  Camden.  At 
once  the  benefits  were  apparent,  and  the 


priated  $50,000  as  a  beginning  for  the 
state's  share.  The  state  was  to  bear  not 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  the 
county  thirty-five  per  cent,  and  the  town- 
ship fifteen  per  cent.  That  system  has 
been  followed  ever  since,  but  the  appro- 
priations have  increased  rapidly,  growing 
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The  Steam  Roller. 


from  $50,000  at  first  to  $500,000  in  1901-2. 
Applications  for  the  state  aid  have  come 
in  so  rapidly  that  the  money  was  lit- 
erally snapped  up,  and  various  communi- 
ties have  had  to  wait  their  turns  to  begin 
the  work.  Governor  Odell  has  been  one 
of  the  advocates  of  the  cause.  In 
the  governor's  own  county.  Orange,  a 
road  eleven  miles  long  from  Newburgh, 
the  governor's  home,  to  Woodbury  has 
been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $2,000  a 
mile.  The  cost  of  trap  rock  in  that  nigh- 
borhood  is  low,  and  for  that  reason  the 
road  has  been  built  cheaply.  A  similar 
highway  in  other  parts  of  the  state  would 
cost  as  much  as  $6,000  a  mile.  New  York 
roads  cost  a  little  more  than  those  in  New 
Jersey,  but  less  than  those  of  Massachu- 
setts. Access  to  good  stone  quarries 
represents  the  difference  in  cost,  the  roads 
themselves  being  about  on  a  par. 

Connecticut  is  known  as  a  good  road 
builder  in  the  family  of  states.  Since 
1895  the  state  has  expended  $400,000  a 
year  in  this  work.  The  state  pays  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  construction,  and  the 
townships  concerned  the  other  half.  For 
the  last  three  years  the  entire  sum  appro- 
priated by  the  state  has  been  applied  for 
by  the  townships,  and  year  by  year  the 
good  roads  movement  gathers  increased 
impetus.  Macadam  roads  in  that  state 
are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  wide, 


and  cost  nowadays  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  a 
mile. 

There  is  no  state  aid  plan  in  Rhode 
Island,  but  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Highways  is  empowered  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  build  a  half-mile  sample  road  in 
towns  that  apply  for  it.  The  result  has 
been  that,  of  the  2,200  miles  of  roads  in 
that  commonwealth,  fully  500  have  been 
improved  in  accordance  with  the  specifi- 
cations of  these  half-mile  samples.  Ver- 
mont and  Maine  have  shown  signs  of  a 
progressive  policy  in  keeping  with  the 
other  New  England  states.  The  country 
is  largely  wild  in  those  states,  but  there 
has  been  a  distinct  advance  in  both.  In 
one  township  alone  in  Vermont,  it  was 
necessary  in  completing  a  road  to  con- 
struct twenty  stone  bridges,  eighty  stone 
culverts,  and  five  steel  bridges.  Working 
under  such  difficulties  is  likely  to  produce 
delay  in  the  movement,  but  it  is  gaining 
steadily. 

In  the  middle  states,  Pennsylvania  has 
moved  into  line  with  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  there  are  some  fine  stretches 
of  macadam  roads  in  the  farming  dis- 
tricts. The  cost  of  these  roads  has  been 
as  high  as  $6,000  a  mile.  There  is  a  law 
in  that  state  that  owners  of  wagons  which 
carry  more  than  2,000  pounds  and  which 
have  tires  four  inches  wide  get  a  rebate 
of  one-fourth  of  their  highway  tax.    This 
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has  caused  a  conservation  in  the  roads, 
in  repairs,  and  the  employment  of  more 
wide-tired  wagons  than  in  any  other  state. 

Good  roads  building  in  the  South  was 
stimulated  by  the  exhibitions  given  in 
various  places.  At  Hot  Springs,  Vir- 
ginia, a  half-mile  road  thirteen  feet  wide 
was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $2,200  a  mile. 
The  expense  was  met  by  the  local  au- 
thorities. In  Louisiana,  specimen  dirt 
roads  were  made  at  the  Calhoun  Experi- 
ment Station.  In  Tennessee,  object- 
lesson  stone  roads  were  made  near  Knox- 
ville  at  a  cost  of  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  a 
mile.  At  Clemson  College  in  South 
Carolina,  where  most  of  the  hard  labor 
was  done  by  convicts,  samples  of  various 
kinds  of  roads — Telford,  macadam,  clay, 
and  sand — were  made.  The  cost  of  the 
best  roads  was  $2,700  a  mile.  At  the 
Agricultural  College  in  Starkville,  Missis- 
sippi, a  model  earth  road  was  built  at  a 
trifle  over  $2,000  a  mile.  There  being 
little  frost  there,  the  road  was  made  round 
and  smooth,  and  sheds  water  perfectly. 
All  these  object-lessons  have  had  their 
effect,  and  there  is  a  constant  demand 
for  good  roads  all  over  the  South. 

Kentucky  a  generation  ago  had  good 
roads,  and  the  stale  gave  some  aid.  Stone 
roads  there  have  cost  from  $3,000  to 
$3,500  a  mile,  and  superior  dirt  roads 
have  been  built  for  $i,coo.    These,  how- 


ever, have  a  stone  foundation.  In  Ala- 
bama, more  than  fifty  miles  of  macadam 
roads  have  been  built  in  recent  years,  and 
more  than  twenty-five  miles  of  improved 
gravel  roads  have  been  constructed.  The 
gravel  is  cheap  and  accessible  easily,  and  a 
road  ten  inches  deep  of  this  material  costs 
on  the  average  about  $1,500.  The  more 
these  roads  are  used,  the  more  solid  and 
compact  they  become.  Arkansas  lags  in 
good  roads,  but  there  are  stretches  near 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  that  are 
models  in  their  way.  For  the  rest  of  the 
state  the  old  corduroy  roads  are  all  too 
familiar.  In  Florida,  sand  and  shells 
are  used  to  a  large  extent  for  roads.  There 
is  no  severe  winter  weather  there,  and  the 
roads  are  durable  and  hard,  and  cost  only 
about  $500  a  mile.  In  one  county  of 
Georgia,  Floyd  county,  there  are  nearly 
1,000  miles  of  macadam  roads  and  several 
hundred  miles  of  gravel  road  built  on  a 
clay  bottom  and  dressed  with  sand.  This 
combination  of  sand,  gravel  and  clay 
makes  an  almost  ideal  road  for  that  region. 
It  is  impervious  to  rains.  Tennessee  has 
a  few  Telford  roads,  and  V^irginia  has 
built  some  of  gravel,  shell  and  stone,  the 
highest  cost  of  which  has  been  about 
$2,000  a  mile. 

Of  the  progressive  Western  states,  Illi- 
nois seems  to  be  the  poorest  off  in  roads. 
The  authorities  in  the  various  counties. 
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according  to  some  estimates,  spend  as 
much  as  $2,500,000  a  year  on  the  roads. 
This  sum  is  wasted  largely  on  dirt  roads 
and  is  spent  in  so-called  repairs  which 
leave  the  highways  worse  than  they 
were  before.  There  is  a  prejudice  in  that 
state  against  working  convicts  on  the 
roads.  Gravel  and  rock  have  been  used 
in  some  places,  but,  in  the  main,  the  roads 
of  the  state  are  in  a  wretched  condition. 

In  Indiana,  on  the  other  hand,  the  good 
roads  movement  is  well  under  way. 
About  200  miles  of  roads  are  being  con- 
structed in  seven  townships  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  $350,000.  Ohio  is  said  to  have 
the  best  inter-urban  trolley  system  in  the 
country,  but  not  so  much  can  be  said  of 
the  inter-urban  roads.  The  cities  in  Ohio 
are  almost  uniformly  well  paved.  A 
sample  road  was  built  in  Springfield,  in 
that  state,  and  this  has  had  some  effect  in 
stimulating  the  demand  for  others.  Ad- 
vocates of  good  roads  have  flooded  the 
state  with  literature  on  the  subject,  and 
the  people  are  awakening  to  the  necessity 
of  having  this  kind  of  highways.  There 
are  already  about  500  miles  of  stone  roads 
in  the  state.  The  commonwealth  is  far 
better  off  than  Illinois,  but  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  Indiana. 

Michigan  is  the  most  progressive  of  the 
middle  Western  states  in  this  matter.  The 
state  has  given  aid,  and  the  apphcations 
for  the  money  have  exceeded  the  supply. 
In  one  county  more  than  seventy-five 
miles  of  macadam  roads  have  been  built 
within  two  years,  at  an  average  cost  of 


from  $3,000  to  $4,000  a  mile.  There 
have  been  several  state  and  national  meet- 
ings held  there  to  further  good  roads,  and 
unusual  interest  in  the  subject  has  been 
shown.  Nearly  200  miles  of  macadam 
roads  are  now  under  construction  there^ 

In  the  Far  West,  California  is  in  the 
lead,  and  her  progress  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  many  of  the  Eastern  states. 
Three  State  Highway  Commissioners 
have  charge  of  the  work.  They  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  movement  in  other 
states  and  take  advantage  of  every  im- 
provement. For  some  time,  fully  $4,000,- 
000  a  year  has  been  spent  there  in  road 
improvement.  There  are  about  40,000 
miles  of  roads  in  the  state,  and  the  expen- 
diture of  $4,000,000  a  year  means  an  out- 
lay of  about  $1,000  a  mile  on  the  roads, 
in  repairs  and  new  construction.  In  a 
few  years  California  promises  to  lead  in 
this  field. 

The  outlook  in  the  entire  country  is  of 
the  most  hopeful  kind.  The  indications  are 
that  within  another  decade  the  reproach  of 
bad  roads,  which  all  foreigners  find  in  this 
country,  will  be  removed  to  a  large  extent. 
The  vast  territory  to  be  covered,  the  need 
of  money,  and  the  lack  of  interest  have 
been  the  chief  reasons  for  delay  in  this 
work.  The  country  has  had  to  be  devel- 
oped in  so  many  other  lines  that  the  peo- 
ple were  too  much  engrossed  to  bother 
about  roads.  The  country  is  now  awake 
to  the  necessity  of  improved  highways. 
Good  roads  are  bound  to  become  general 
within  a  reasonable  time. 


Out  for  Fun— Good  Roads  or  Not. 
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In  the  Heart  of  the  Hills. 

WHERE  WE  GET  OUR  IDEAS  OF  COUNTRY 
PLACES  IN  AMERICA 

PREPARED    FROM   AN    INTERVIEW   WITH   CHARLES   A.    PLATT,    FROM    WHOSE   WORK  THE   ILLUSTRATIONS  ARE  TAKEN 


A  COUNTRY  place  in  America 
means  one  of  two  things  to  every 
one. 

It  means  either  a  much-begabled  house, 
prodigal  in  lattices  and  window  seats, 
charged  upon  by  a  riot  of  flower  beds,  and 
surrounded  by  nooks  and  walks,  the  whole 
proclaiming  itself  "picturesque";  or  it 
means  a  roomy  house,  built  upon  models 
of  good  tradition,  not  aggressively  beamed 
or  wainscotted  or  latticed  into  originality, 
but  having  a  sense  of  style,  of  a  good  type 
domesticated  which  is  as  restful  as  the 
lines  of  its  suitable  and  elegant  garden. 

Country  places  in  America  belong,  in 
general,  to  one  or  other  of  these  classes. 
If  they  belong  to  the  former,  then  they 
mean  that  the  owner  and  architect  are 
still  in  that  period  of  development  through 
which  American  architecture,  like  Ameri- 
can letters,  American  drama  and  all 
American  art,  must  pass  before  there  can 
be  established  a  good  tradition  of  form, 
expressive  of  world-old  idea.  But  if  the 
places  belong  to  the  latter  class,  they  are 


proof  that  America,  in  country  archi- 
tecture as  otherwhere,  is  emerging  from 
the  formative  period  of  alternate  rebellion 
and  imitation  which  has  passed  so  long 
for  originality,  and  is  actually  working 
out  a  style  of  her  own.  In  proportion  as 
this  style,  in  country  place  architecture, 
arises  not  from  invention  but  from  ap- 
preciative use  of  classic  models,  its  pro- 
gress and  effect  are  matters  of  pride  to  all 
who  hope  for  its  development. 

That  one  cannot  write  a  book,  paint  a 
portrait  or  erect  a  sky-scraper  without 
influencing  the  American  "style,"  which 
is  slowly  being  worked  out  in  everything, 
is  so  new  an  idea  to  America  that  the 
making  of  a  country  place  is  regarded  by 
comparatively  few  as  an  important  trust. 
Its  accomplishment  is  really  not  a  thing 
to  be  undertaken  at  random,  depending 
solely  upon  the  owner's  fancy  and  the 
architect's  whim;  but  every  American 
country  place  is  a  problem  to  be  worked 
out  patiently  and  solved  in  accordance 
with  eternal  verities.     Yet  in  too  many 
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cases  the  responsibility  is  shifted  alto- 
gether in  the  production  of  a  pictorial 
house  with  pictorial  grounds,  whose  pic- 
turesqueness  satisfies  the  highest  demands 
of  both  builder  and  inmate. 

In  other  words,  in  so  far  as  we  get  our 
ideas  of  country  places  from  our  own  un- 
trained taste,  from  slavish  imitation  of 
our  neighbors,  and  from  our  spectacular 
invention,  we  are  like  any  other  bad  citi- 
zen, indifferent  to  the  progress  of  science 
or  political  institutions.  And  in  so  far 
as  pur  country  places  are  built  with  care- 

:  ful  use  of  the  best  historic  models,  we  are 
keeping  pace  with  the  unmistakably  for- 

,  ward   march   of   American   rural   archi- 

.  tecture,  and  are  helping  it  on  its  way. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  best 
models  come  from  over-sea.  They  are 
primarily  Italian,  and  also  English.     The 

i  idea. of  the  villa — the  country  place,  the 
maison  de  plaisance — came  from  Italy 
and  was  adopted  by  the  English  and 
modified  to  their  own  use.  America  is 
able,  in  a  most  fortunate  way,  to  combine 
the  original  Italian  models  with  the  British 
modifications.  For  the  Italians,  owning 
as  they  usually  did,  various  villas  on  the 
sea  and  in  the  hills,  occupied  them  in  sum- 
mer merely  as  pleasure  places;  and,  the 
life  there  being  largely  out-of-doors,  the 
loggia,  the  pergola,  the  terraces  and  courts 
and  gardens  became  a  part  of  the  villa 
proper.     But  when  the  villa  was  intro- 


duced into  England,  the  climate  did  not 
suffer  this  out-of-door  life,  and  the  coun- 
try place,  moreover,  was  by  no  means 
simply  a  pleasure  house.  It  was  the  sohd, 
enduring  British  home,  lived  in  through- 
out the  year  by  men  who  in  most  cases 
won  their  living  from  the  great  acres  about* 
the  house.  So  the  change  from  an  Italian 
villa  to  an  English  manor  house  was 
logical,  and  the  result  distinctive. 
,  With  the  introduction  of  the  country 
house  into  America,  both  cases  were  com- 
bined. The  American  climate  permitted, 
for  nearly  six  months  in  the  year,  the 
out-of-door  living  of  Italy,  while  demand- 
ing the  solidity  of  structure  of  England; 
and  though  not  used  as  a  year-long  resi- 
dence, American  country  houses  were 
inhabited  for  months  longer  each  year 
than  were  the  villas  of  the  Italian  fam- 
ilies. Consequently  there  arose  a  need 
for  a  distinctly  American  style  of  coun- 
try architecture,  based  upon  the  best 
models — though  not  on  all  the  best  mod- 
els— of  both  Italy  and  England,  because 
American  villas  must  combine  the  needs 
and  uses  of  both  countries.  The  best  of 
these  combinations  are  what  the  best 
architects  are  trying  to  make;  and  this  is 
what  the  popular  architectural  taste  in 
America  has  for  so  long  neglected,  sub- 
stituting the  merely  picturesque,  which  is 
the  dime  novel  of  architecture. 
There  is,  of  course,  something  to  be 


A  Unique  Type  of  House — Showing  Terraced  Approach. 
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said  on  the  side  of  an  ultimate  modifica- 
tion of  these  models  to  give  them  a  purely 
American  propriety,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  until  people  are  accustomed 
to  good  architectural  forms. 

Meanwhile,  every  year  sees  lordly 
homes  going  up  all  over  the  country  and 
the  question  constantly  arises: 

"To  what  exact  source  shall  I  go  for 
the  model  of  my  country  place  ?  You  say 
to  Italy;  but  I  cannot  have  hanging  gar- 
dens and  stucco  pergolas,  and  marble 
courts  in  America.  It  would  look  ab- 
surdly imitative.  You  say  go  to  England ; 
but  I  have  no  old  manorial  residence  to 
improve,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  erect  a  solid, 
stodgy  stone  and  mortar  box,  for  utility 
alone.  Above  all  things  I  do  not  want 
the  so-called  *  picturesque '  American 
countr>'  place.  I  want  a  beautiful,  com- 
fortable place  to  live;  I  am  willing  to 
follow  the  best  models  if  I  know  what 
they  are.     What  shall  I  follow?" 

First  of  all,  it  is  essential  that  *'the 
punishment  fit  the  crime  " ;  that  the  house 
be  suited  to  the  family  that  will  live  in  it. 
The  house  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar, 
a  man  of  letters  or  artistic  pursuits  is  one 
problem;  the  house  of  a  busy  and  wealthy 
tradesman  whose  friends  and  interests 
are  all  conunercial  is  another,  and  the 
house  of  a  man  who  spends  his  days 
shooting,  riding  to  hounds  and  golfing  is 
still  another.    These  three  houses,  built 


with  the  same  regard  for  propriety,  may 
follow  the  same  general  models  and  yet 
be  vastly  different  in  aspect  and  atmos- 
phere, and  these  varying  aspects  should 
be  borne  in  mind  while  the  models  are 
discussed. 

In  general  then,  if  the  American  coun- 
try place  designed  for  a  gentleman  of 
whatever  pursuit  be  constructed  upon 
the  models  of  the  Italian  villa  of  the 
Renaissance,  it  will  not  fall  below  the  best 
standards.  For  the  basis  of  taste  in  these 
Renaissance  villas  was  that  love  of  formal 
beauty  and  propriety  in  architecture  which 
is  architectural  classicism.  And  since 
formal  beauty  and  propriety  are  exact 
things,  they  may  be  followed  and  loved 
to-day  in  America  as  they  were  in  Italy 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  modifications  to  which  these 
models  shall  be  subjected  grow  logically 
out  of  the  life  to  be  lived  in  the  new  house. 
An  American  family  retiring  to  its  countr\' 
home  has  no  desire  to  return  to  a  state 
of  nature;  it  takes  with  it  the  needs,  the 
tastes,  and,  to  a  large  extent, the  formalities 
of  town  life.  The  family  will  read,  dine, 
entertain,  dress,  and  have  leisure  much 
as  it  has  in  town,  the  only  difference  being 
that  in  the  country  there  will  be  more 
out-of-door  life.  Therefore  the  construc- 
tion of  the  out-of-door  pleasure  ground 
becomes  as  important  a  part  of  the  home 
as   does   the   house.     This   the   Italians 
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realized,  and  this  many  Americans  do 
not  realize,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  frequent 
disproportion  of  house  to  grounds,  the 
disregard  for  the  look  of  the  house  from 
the  grounds  and  the  look  of  the  grounds 
from  the  house,  and  the  general  lifeless 
formality  of  lawns  and  gardens  which 
might  just  as  well  belong  to  any  other 
house  in  the  neighborhood.  One  of  the 
most  important  points  in  following  Italian 
models  is  to  have  the  house  fit  into  the 
landscape,  and  into  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings of  gardens,  as  a  picture  fits 
into  its  perfectly  chosen  frame. 

For  the  architecture  of  the  gardens 
where  this  out-of-door  life  is  to  be  lived,  we 
generally  do  get  our  ideas,  unfortunately, 
from  certain,  well-thumbed  American 
materials:  gravel  walks,  border  beds, 
groups  of  shrubs,  curved  drives,  and  the 
conventional  garden  of  flowers.  At  any 
mention  of  formal  laying-out  and  furnish- 
ing the  garden,  people  flee  from  what  they 
ignorantly  suppose  to  be  an  error  in  taste 
which  they  are  proud  of  having  grasped. 

"Formal  gardens!"  they  cry.  "Hor- 
rible! I  thoroughly  dislike  all  landscape 
gardening.  I  must  have  naturalistic 
methods." 

The  fact  that  landscape  gardening  is 
naturalistic  gardening  is  quite  ignored. 
And  not  infrequently  follows  that  in- 
credible: 

"I  always  think  of  Peacock's  landscape 
gardener,  who  wanted  to  put  a  rustic 
bridge  or  a  curly  pagoda  in  every  comer 
of  the  garden.  No,  indeed.  Nature  is 
good  enough  j6r  me" 

If  this  be  true  of  Nature,  it  might  rea- 
sonably be  asked,  why  mar  Nature  with  a 
house  ?  For  a  garden  is  to  a  house  what 
the  mat  and  frame  are  to  a  picture,  and 
what  the  binding  is  to  a  book.  Why  a 
garden  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  should 
not  be  given  its  proper  landscape  value 
is  hard  to  imagine.  The  Italians  per- 
fectly understood  the  necessity  for  this, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  for  adopting  the 
Italian  villa  of  the  Renaissance  is  that 
the  relations  of  house  and  garden  were 
so  perfectly  appreciated  and  so  elegantly 
maintained.  Landscape  gardening  has 
of  course  been  carried  to  extremes,  as  in 
France  and  England,  under  the  influence 
of  the  followers  of  Le  N6tre,  whose  work 
is  preserved  at  Versailles.  In  some  of 
their  exhaustive  treatments  of  alleys  and 


vistas,  the  extent  to  which  formal  work 
may  be  carried  out-of-doors,  and  the  out- 
of-door  feeling  still  maintained,  was  over- 
reached. Many  very  beautiful  estates  in 
France  and  England  were  ruined  by  the 
frigidly  formal,  artificial  treatment  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
also  seen  in  America  —  so  much  more 
quickly  does  bad  news  travel  than  good; 
and  while  the  classic  treatment  of  ^  Italian 
gardens  and  grounds  has  been  forgotten, 
there  have  been  revived  in  the  east  and  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  some  of  the  traditions  of 
Le  N6tre,  such  as  laboriously  laid  out  . 
lawns,  trees  clipped  and  tied,  lines  contort- 
ed, and  nature  generally  "restored  out  of 
all  decency."  But  this  is  very  far  from  what 
is  meant  by  landscape  gardening,  whose 
object  is  the  very  reverse  of  formality, 
whose  aim  is  not  to  contort  or  obliterate 
natural  beauty,  but  to  show  it  at  its  best. 

To  mention  a  few  of  the  effects  obtain- 
able in  landscape  gardening  will  serve  to 
show  what  is  meant.  For  instance,  to  a 
house  set  upon  a  hill,  the  ground  falling 
away  from  it  with  some  abruptness,  the 
whole  site  chosen  for  the  view,  the  land- 
scape gardener  will  give  surroundings  of 
the  utmost  simplicity  that  they  may  not 
compete  with  or  disturb  the  larger  influ- 
ence without.  This  was  recognized  in 
the  Frascati  villas  in  Italy,  which  were 
terraced  to  give  a  view  of  the  distant  Cam- 
pania; and  in  America,  there  was  an 
ex9,mple  in  High  Court,  at  Cornish,  New 
Hampshire,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Hum- 
phreys Johnston,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Such  a  house  may  have  its 
gardens  tucked  away  in  an  angle  of  the 
wall,  as  at  High  Court.  In  other  country 
places  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  immediate  surroundings,  and 
here  the  trained  taste  of  the  landscape 
gardener  may  roam  almost  at  will,  select- 
ing any  number  of  good  traditions  to 
follow. 

Among  these  is  the  graveled  terrace, 
with  the  garden  on  one  side,  cut  off  evenly 
by  the  curbing;  and  on  the  other  side  a  low 
wall,  say  of  brick,  surmounted  by  broad, 
flat  stones,  its  line  broken  by  square, 
formal  indentations  for  a  seat,  a  shrub, 
or  the  erection  of  two  white  Ionic  columns, 
with  perhaps  a  glimpse  of  low  white 
balustrade  where  the  terrace  terminates 
in  broad,  gradual  steps. 

Another  is  the  wide  graveled  oji^grassy 
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path,  edged  not  too  formally  with  plants, 
and  broken  midway  by  four  or  five  shallow 
stone  steps,  with  a  seat  or  vase. 

There  may  be  a  high,  white  wall  on  one 
side  of  the  garden  with  a  cornice  and  an 
occasional  rise  or  drop  in  the  height,  with 
here  a  white  urn,  there  a  Roman  vessel 
set  upon  it,  or  a  drinking  fountain  bub- 
bhng  from  the  side  with  its  marble  basin 


on  the  ground,  as  at  Glen  Elsinore,  the 
home  of  Mrs.  R.  M.  Clarke  at  Pomfret, 
Connecticut. 

The  raised  seat  of  stone  is  efifective,  up 
half  a  dozen  steps,  broken  by  a  landing 
and  set  with  great  bowls  or  vases. 

A  garden  that  is  unfortunately  square 
may  be  conquered  by  the  laying  out  of  a 
long  grassy  mall  in  its  midst,  with  walks 
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and  flower-beds  arranged  on  all  sides,  as 
at  Weld,  the  Brookline  residence  of  Mr. 
Larz  Anderson. 

Various  modifications  of  the  conven- 
tional veranda  may  be  effected,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  loggia  of  Harlakenden 
Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  at  Cornish,  New  Hampshire. 

And  a  charming  effect  may  be  obtained 
by  a  vista  at  the  end  of  a  garden,  through 
half  a  dozen  white  columns  set  above  a  low, 
curved  wall,  with  seats,  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  joined  in  a  simple  cornice,  as  at 
Maxwell  Court,  Rockville,  Connecticut. 

Also  pavilions  and  pergolas,  properly 
treated,  may  give  charm  and  distinction 
to  any  large  garden. 

These  expressions  of  love  for  good  line 
and  proportion  may  be  the  result  of 
thought  and  taste,  and  study  of  their 
Italian  models,  on  the  part  of  any  lover 
of  his  country  place.  And  they  need  not 
be  expensive;  wooden  walls  and  columns 
may  be  used;  small  frame  and  stucco 
houses  and  their  appropriate  gardens  may 
have  the  completeness  of  effect"  of  costly 
places;  the  only  real  disadvantage  of  cheap 
materials  is  their  impermanence.  Line 
and  proportion  may  be  just  as  good. 

In  choosing  models  and  gathering  ideas 
for  the  house  itself,  these  same  words  are 
the  keynote:  Line  and  proportion.  Ideas 
of  a  country  place  must  not  be  derived 
from  Italian  yillas  irrespective  of  the 
Italian  grounds  that  surrounded  them,  or 
the  view  which  they  commanded,  and  the 
material  which  our  own  ground  affords. 


That  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  draw  a  plan 
for  a  house  and  then  set  out  independently 
to  select  any  good  plot  of  ground  on  which 
to  put  it.  But  having  selected  and  studied 
the  land,  the  necessity  is  to  erect  a  house 
which  shall  be  a  part  of  it,  preserving  the 
European  tradition,  not  attempting  by  any 
means  to  derive  benefit  from  aH  the  best 
traditions,  but  making  a  choice  that  shall 
give  individual  and  local  presentation  of 
the  best.  The  garden  will  give  the  con- 
trast to  the  necessarily  formal  lines  of  the 
house.  The  whole  will  be  that  classic 
expression  of  architectural  form  and  line 
and,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent ,  sculptural 
decoration,  which  distinguished  the  villa 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  when  the  re- 
newal of  ancient  art  was  begun,  in  villas 
as  in  everything  else. 

Upon  these  lines  are  built  the  famous 
villas  so  dear  to  every  one:  The  Villa 
Medici,  the  Villa  Borghese,  Pamfili  Doria, 
and  Colonna  in  Rome,  the  Villa  d'Este 
at  Tivoli,  and  Mondragone  and  Aldo- 
brandini  in  Frascati. 

Therefore  the  American  man  of  wealth 
and  culture  who  would  retire  to  a  country 
place  of  his  own  building  must  not,. so  to 
speak,  build  to  himself  alone.  In  the 
form  or  architecture  that  he  selects,"  as  in 
the  pictures  and  books  that  he  allows  to 
come  into  his  house,  he  has  a  standard  to 
uphold  or  to  tear  down.  In  building  his 
villa  he  must  sweep  the  horizon  histori- 
cally and  understand  the  importance  of 
the  project  in  hand,  else  is  he  likely  to 
build  far  more  ignorantly  than  he  knows. 


A  Restful  Garden  Corner. 
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THE  SEA  BASS  OF  ENGLAND 

By  F.   G.  AFLALO 


AMERICAN  anglers  have  eight  or 
ten  bass  in  their  waters,  fresh  or 
sah,  not  one  of  which,  after  a  care- 
ful reading  of  Dr.  .HenshalPs  interesting 
volume  in  the  "American  Sportsman's 
Library,"  am  I  able  to  identify  with  the 
one  little  ewe-lamb  of  the  bass-fisher  in 
English  seas,  the  perch-like  fellow  who 
spawns  in  salt  water,  yet  pursues  small 
fishes  into  estuaries,  who  gives  the  best 
sport  of  any  fish  on  the  British  coast,  not 
excepting  the  boring  pollack  and  coal- 
fish,  the -racing  mackerel,  the  heavy  cod 
and  the  vicious  sharks.  The  names  of 
fishes,  both  scientific  and  trivial,  are 
notoriously  confusing  when  bestowed  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  read  on  the 
other;  and  not  one  of  Dr.  Henshall's  ten 
bass  answers  to  our  fish.  His  sea  bass, 
which  at  first  seemed  promising,  does  not 
enter  brackish  water;  his  striped  bass, 
which  has  habits  like  our  Lahrax  lupus, 
attains  to  a  weight  of  over  a  hundred 
pounds;  his  white  perch  seems  to  reach 
its  maximum  at  three  pounds  and  has  a 
small  mouth. 

With  little  help,  therefore,  from  anal- 
ogous fishes  on  their  own  coast,  I  must 
endeavor  to  describe  to  American  readers 
the  gamest  fish  in  our  seas.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  perch,  its  relationship  with  that 
group  being  apparent  in  the  dorsal  fins 
and  in  the  shape  of  the  head  and  tail  fin. 
In  color,  the  living  bass  is  blue,  with  green 
shades  and  bright  silver  scales;  fins, 
transparent  and  colorless.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  these  colors  in  life,  for  I 
know  of  few  fishes  which  change  more 
radically  and  rapidly  soon  .after  death. 
Thus,  a  handsome  brace  of  bass,  weighing 
respectively  eleven  and  one-quarter  and 
nine  pounds,  which  I  caught  on  two  con- 
secutive mornings  in  July,  1902,  were 
forthwith  despatched  to  Messrs.  Farlow, 
of  London,  for  setting  up.  Their  taxider- 
mist, unaccustomed  to  such  a  fish,  care- 
fully noted  down  the  colors  of  the  speci- 
mens as  they  reached  him,  with  the  result 
that  I  had  a  case  of  edited  bass  colored 
like  river  bream.  Puzzled  by  such  an 
error  on  the  part  of  so  eminent  a  firm,  I 


experimented  with  the  next  bass  caught 
after  the  receipt  of  the  case,  to  find  that 
within  three  or  four  hours  of  death  the 
blue  of  the  body  turns  to  deep  green, 
while  the  hitherto  transparent  and  color- 
less fins  assume  an  opaque,  blood-red 
hue.  The  young,  as  in  so  many  other 
fishes,  display  a  varying  number  and 
arrangement  of  spots,  while  even  the  adult 
fish  retains  a  single  dark  spot  on  either 
gill-cover.  The  front  dorsal  fin  has  eight 
rays,  as  against  twelve  or  fourteen  in  the 
river-perch,  and  these,  together  with  the 
sharp  spines  behind  the  giU-covers,  render 
caution  necessary  in  handling  one  of  these 
fish.  The  experience  bought  by  several 
wounds  in  the  hand  led  me  to  devise  a 
little  wire  glove,  which,  like  most  inventors, 
I  never  use  myself.  The  bass  grows  in 
English  waters  to  a  weight  of  at  least 
twenty-two  and  a  half  pounds,  the  record 
weight  that  has  come  imder  my  own  ob- 
servation during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Measurements  in  relation  to  weight,  a 
most  interesting  and  neglected  study,  are 
too  rarely  taken;  but,  without  claiming 
any  value  for  such  meager  data,  I  may 
mention  that  my  nine-pound  fish  meas- 
ured just  twenty-six  inches,  while  the 
eleven  and  one-foiuth  pounder  was 
exactly  thirty.  Condition  has,  however, 
much  to  do  with  weight  for  length,  and 
both  of  these  fish  were  as  fit  as  fish  ever 
are.  On  the  other  hand,  I  took  a  seven- 
pound  bass  dining  the  present  season 
which  measiured  just  two  inches  more 
than  the  nine-pounder  and  looked  as  lean 
as  a  hake. 

It  is  perhaps  the  ways  of  the  bass,  rather 
than  its  appearance,  that  may  interest  an- 
gling readers  of  Outing,  and  these  may  be 
summarized  as  the  same  as  those  of  poor 
Bret  Harte's  Heathen  Chinee.  They  are 
decidedly  peculiar,  and  not  the  familiarity 
of  years  is  suflSdent  to  breed  contempt 
for  a  creature  of  such  resource  and  such 
mystery  as  England's  only  bass.  With 
the  angler,  however,  as  with  the  golfer, 
difficulty  is  the  breath  of  sport,  and  the 
character  of  the  bass  makes  its  capture 
full  of  bimkers  for  the  inexperienced. 
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Not  being  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  a 
commercial  fish,  rarely  seen  indeed  in  the 
fishmongers'  shops  in  I^ndon  and  other 
large  centers,  and  only  caught  casually 
in  the  sea  nets  for  local  consumption  near 
the  coast,  the  bass  has  been  studied  mainly 
by  amateur  fishermen.  Economic  writers 
on  British  fishes,  like  Mcintosh  and  Holt 
and  Cunningham,  have  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  its  habits,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
volume  in  the  English  language  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  capture  of  a  fish  which 
fully  deserves  the  dignity  of  such  isolation. 
With  fishes,  as  with  men,  those  best  repay 
acquaintance  who  take  some  knowing, 
and  anyone  who  is  prepared  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  capture  of  large  bass — the  youth 
of  the  bass  world  are  silly,  gullible  little 
animals  not  worth  anyone's  time  or  trou- 
ble— will  find  himself  amply  repaid. 

Here  is  a  fish  full  of  mystery;  its  move- 
ments absolutely  capricious  and  not — 
so  far  as  a  carefully  kept  diary,  extending 
over  several  years  spent  on  the  banks  of 
the  same  estuary  in  South  Devon,  is  any 
criterion — governed  by  any  constant  in- 
fluence of  temperature,  weather,  or  such 
other  conditions  as  might  be  expected  to 
regulate  the  wanderings  and  hunger  of 
self-respecting  fishes.  Its  migrations  are, 
apart  from  these  local  and  passing  ir- 
regularities, somewhat  punctual.  That 
is  to  say,  the  bass  arrives  in  the  River 
Teign,  to  take  an  example  of  one  of  the 
best  bass  rivers  in  all  England,  about  the 
beginning  of  May  and  there  remains,  so 
far  as  we  know  (and  that  is  not  very  far), 
until  the  end  of  September.  It  is  some- 
thing, then,  to  know  that  the  fish  are  in  the 
river;  yet  even  that  is  poor  consolation 
when  for  days  together  they  refuse  to  show 
themselves  or  take  a  bait.  Notably  when 
some  enthusiastic  friend  comes  all  the 
way  from  London,  a  matter  of  just  over 
two  hundred  miles,  to  stay  a  day  or  two 
with  me  and  catch  bass,  the  fish  per- 
versely lie  up  in  the  rocks  and  decline  all 
overtures.  This  summer,  for  instance, 
my  friend  "Joh^^  Bickerdyke,"  one  of 
the  most  skilful  of  sea -anglers,  fished 
with  me  for  two  days  and  caught  nothing 
over  four  pounds.  Last  year,  in  the  same 
way,  Cyril  Maude,  whose  acting  had  just 
delighted  London  through  a  long  season, 
tried  his  luck  with  me  and  he,  though 
somewhat  luckier,  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  fish  of  five. 


The  local  method  of  taking  bass  is 
simplicity  itself.  The  tackle  consists  of 
a  pliant  trout  rod  of  eleven  feet,  a  click 
reel  and  fine  silk  line,  a  gut  leader  of  the 
same  length  as  the  rod,  a  one-fourth  ounce 
lead,  a  single  swivel  and  a  medium-sized 
hook.  The  bait  is  a  living  sand  eel.  We 
hook  this  in  a  peculiar  manner,  passing 
the  point  and  barb  through  the  lower  lip 
and  then  catching  the  point  lightly  in  the 
skin  of  the  throat,  or  even  lower  down  in 
the  belly.  With  his  usual  ingenuity, 
"John  Bickerdyke"  improved  on  this, 
using  a  flight,  the  top  hook  being  used 
through  the  lip,  and  one  hook  of  a  small 
triangle  being  hitched  in  the  belly,  while 
a  third  hook  hung  down  near  the  tail. 
The  latter  proved  effective  when  the  fish 
came  short  at  the  bait,  the  bottom  hook 
euchring  them,  whereas  with  the  single 
hook  they  just  nip  the  tail  and  escape 
scot  free.  The  hook, .  or  hooks,  being 
baited,  the  boat  (there  is  no  bank  fishing 
for  bass  in  the  Tcign)  is  allowed  to  drift 
slowly  upstream,  fishing  being  practised 
only  on  the  rising  tide.  Much  depends 
on  the  skill  with  which  the  waterman  dips 
his  paddles,  so  that  the  boat  shall  travel 
just  a  little  slower  than  the  bait,  as  the 
angler  pays  line  off  his  reel.  Presently 
there  is  a  rush;  the  rod  top  dips  to  the 
water  and  sometimes  beneath  it;  the  click 
reel  shrieks  in  its  joy;  the  bass,  if  a  heavy 
fish,  sheers  off  into  the  five-knot  tide  that 
races  beneath  the  old  bridge;  and  the 
angler  has  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel. 
My  best  bass  took  me  just  over  half  an 
hour  to  bring  to  the  gaff;  and,  compared 
with  the  fifty-pound  sea  bass  that,  accord- 
ing to  The  Field,  an  American  amateur  re- 
cently killed  in  five  minutes,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  showed  a  run  for  the  money. 

This  *' drifting"  for  bass  is  apparently 
peculiar  to  the  Teign.  So  widely  do  the 
methods  of  -catching  bass  differ  in  each 
locality,  that  even  at  adjacent  seaside 
towns  in  the  single  county  of  Devon  you 
may  find  a  different  style  of  fishing  at 
every  port.  Working,  for  instance,  up 
the  coast  eastward,  we  find  that  in  the 
Exe,  the  next  river  estuary  and  only  four 
or  five  miles  distant,  the  boats  are  an- 
chored, not  free,  and  that  the  sand  eel  is 
hooked  close  up  in  the  throat  instead  of 
down  in  the  belly,  a  necessary  provision 
against  its  being  twisted  up  in  that  strong 
tide.     I  recently  fished  in  the  Exe  onj^^o 
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occasions.  On  the  first,  a  friend  and 
myself  caught  ten  fair-sized  bass  in  less 
than  ninety  minutes.  On  the  second, 
fishing  under  precisely  identical  condi- 
tions, but  with  another  companion,  I 
caught  nothing  at  all,  had  all  my  salmon 
tackle  ruined  by  the  tide,  and  saw  my 
friend's  bait  twice  robbed  in  the  most 
barefaced  fashion  by  seagulls. 

As  I  recently  (May  and  June,  1903) 
performed  a  tour  of  all  the  coast  ports  in 
England  and  Wales,  it  may  be  interesting 
briefly  to  amplify  these  notes  on  the  local 
methods  of  taking  bass.  The  range  of 
the  fish  is  practically  confined  to  South 
Britain  {i.e.  not  extending,  save  excep- 
tionally, to  Scotland),  and  I  am  inclined 
to  restrict  it  still  further  by  a  line  drawn 
across  England  and  Wales  from  Alde- 
burgh  on  the  east  to  the  Menai  Strait  on 
the  west.  South  of  this  fine,  the  bass 
occurs  in  varying  numbers,  the  estuaries 
of  rivers  being  its  principal  haunts.  At 
Aldeburgh  it  is  caught  from  boats  in  the 
open  sea,  off  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
the  artificial  bait  being  the  most  kill- 
ing. At  Clacton,  in  Essex,  it  is  caught 
on  mackerel  bait  from  the  piers.  At 
Hastings,  in  Sussex,  mackerel  is  also  the 
best  bait,  but  all  the  best  fish  are  taken 
at  sunset  from  the  beach,  the  piers,  of 
which  there  are  two,  rarely  yielding  a  fish, 
while  bass  fishing  from  a  boat  is  equally 
unprofitable.  At  Littlehampton,  and  up 
the  River  Arun  as  far  as  Arundel,  it  is 
taken  from  boats  on  snap  tackle,  the  bait 
being  a  live  roach  or  dace.  At  Padstow, 
on  the  north  Cornish  coast,  it  is  taken  in 
the  river  with  soft  crab  for  bait.  At  Lyn- 
mouth,  in  North  Devon,  it  is  caught  from 
the  jetty  at  the  picturesque  mouth  of  the 
Lyn,  or  from  the  parade  near  high  water, 
the  bait  being  mackerel  or  soft  roe  of 
herring.  At  Tenby,  in  South  Wales,  it 
is  taken  with  a  bait  of  bass  skin,  or  with 
artificial  rubber  eels,  the  bait  being  trailed 
behind  a  rowing  or  sailing  boat  round  the 
rocky  headlands  which  there  abound. 
Lastly — for  it  might  be  uninteresting  to 
prolong  this  contrast  further — in  the 
lovely  estuary  of  the  Mawddach  River, 
at  Barmouth,  the  bass  is  caught  on  an 
artificial  bait  made  out  of  the  white  skin 
cut  from  the  belly  of  a  plaice.  This  is 
trailed  behind  a  boat  rowed  across  the 
tide  just  inside  the  bar,  morning  and 
evening  being  the  best  times. 


Enough  has,  however,  been  said,  I 
think,  to  show  that  our  bass  fills  the  sport- 
ing ideal — at  any  rate  for  those  who  can- 
not go  so  far  afield  as  to  battle  with  tuna 
or  tarpon — under  a  great  variety  of  en- 
vironment and  conditions.  Handsome  as 
the  perch,  heavy  as  the  barbel,  spirited  as 
the  trout,  the  bass  challenges  British 
anglers  far  and  wide,  amid  sunken  rocks 
a  dozen  miles  from  land,  amid  the  shore 
surf  that  swirls  over  weed-grown  shallows 
and  licks  the  ironwork  of  piers  and  jetties, 
along  the  slimy  quays  and  wharves, 
between  tiers  of  busy  shipping,  even  five 
or  ten  miles  up-countr}',  where  the  salt 
merges  in  the  fresh  in  sight  of  drinking 
kine.  Nor  is  its  taste  for  a  variety  of 
food  inferior  to  its  love  of  change  as 
regards  scenery  and  surroundings.  With- 
in the  hour  it  will  rise  at  the  fly, 
snatch  the  phantom  minnow,  dash  at 
the  live  bait,  or  suck  in  soft  food  on  the 
ground,  as  the  mood  takes  it.  If  only  it 
leaped  like  the  salmon,  Scotch  rents  would 
fall. 

Its  drawback  and  fascination  in  one 
lie  in  the  aforementioned  uncertainty  of 
its  movements.  The  angler's  fishes,  like 
the  fowler's  birds,  are  either  restful  or 
migratory,  differing  as  differ  the  stationary 
folk  of  Western  cities  from  the  nomad 
Arabs  of  the  East.  Whether,  in  England, 
our  stay-at-home  pheasant  and  grayling 
give  quite  the  same  degree  of  sport  as  the 
migratory  duck  and  salmon,  or  whether 
rather  absence  during  six  months  of  the 
year  makes  the  sportsman's  heart  grow 
fonder  during  the  other  six,  these  are  ques- 
tions of  ethics  that  must  be  left  to  the 
individual  taste.  No  one,  at  any  rate, 
who  knows  aught  of  the  English  bass  is 
ever  likely  to  complain  that  it  is  too  easy 
to  catch ;  nor  need  those  who  shirk  a  little 
disappointment,  who  deprecate  blank  days 
as  the  coin  in  which  all  good  sportsmen 
have  to  buy  the  alternating  pleasure  of 
triumphs  cherished  in  proportion  to  the 
rarity  with  which  they  come  our  way, 
contemplate  a  campaign  against  the  bass. 
It  will  best  them.  It  has  been  trying  to 
best  me  these  five  summers.  And  I  am 
not  quite  sure,  despite  the  baflBed  brace 
that  look  down  on  my  writing  table 
through  the  glass  window  of  their  case, 
despite  one  or  two  other  smaller  successes 
under  diflSculties,  that,  on  the  whole,  they 
have  not  succeeded. 
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The  Editor  Before  this  magazine  reaches 
Returniiur  the  public,  the  editor  of  Out- 
ing will  have  returned  from  his  journey 
through  South  America.  At  present  writ- 
ing he  is  en  route 
from  Valparaiso  to 
Panama.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  Indian 
chief  on  this  page 
came  to  us  from 
Rio  Janeiro  labeled 
"  One  of  the  birds  I 
am  going  among  in 
the  Matto  Grosso  of 
Brazil."  The  bar- 
barous appearance 
of  this  gentleman  is 
suggestive  of  the 
adventurous  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Whitney's 
present  trip.  Of  its 
length  and  thor- 
oughness, a  quota- 
tion from  one  of 
Mr.  Whitney's  own 
letters,  written  on 
board  ship,  is  sug- 
gestive: 

"I  have  been 
planning  out  my  trip 
a  little,  as  I  get 
nearer  my  objective 
point.  I  shall  leave 
this  steamer  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
and  on  mule  back 
from  there  penetrate 
to  the  Matto  Grosso 
(great  forest)  if  I 
can  get  guides  to 
undertake  the 
swamp  trails  at  this 
season  of  the  year, 
which  is  mid-sum- 
mer in  Brazil,  and  the  worst  season.  I 
am  told  there  is  both  plague  and  yellow 
fever  at  Rio,  and  that  may  serve  to  delay 
me,  but  I  guess  I  can  get  through.  If  I 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  the 


Chief  of  the  Cayah6  Indians— <  >ne  of  Caspar  Whitney's 
Genial  Hosts  in  the  Matto  Grosso  of  Brazil. 


Matto  Grosso  I  shall  bear  to  the  South. 
At  all  events,  I  shall  go  inland  from  Rio 
and  connect  with  the  Paraguay  River 
— following  it  in  boat  down  to  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  Thence 
I  shall  go  on  by  rail, 
and  when  that  ends 
by  horse  into  Pata- 
gonia; then,  into 
northern  Argentina, 
crossing  the  moun- 
tains into  Bolivia — 
thence  across  the 
Andes  into  Chili  and 
then  down  Chili  be- 
tween the  Andesand 
the  coast  range  of 
mountains  down  to 
Valparaiso,  where  I 
shall  take  ship  for 
homewards.  Thus, 
I  shall  cover  South- 
em  Brazil,  Para- 
guay, Uruguay  (I 
hear  there  is  a  revo- 
lution in  Uruguay, 
which  will  add  to 
the  interest),  Pata- 
gonia ,  Argentine  Re- 
public, Bolivia  and 
Chili. 
Caspar  Whitney." 

The  comprehen- 
sive study  which 
Mr.  Whitney  has 
made  of  South 
American  life  should 
be  productive  of 
some  virile  narra- 
tives for  Outing 
readers.  Jaguar 
hunting,  as  well  as 
travel  and  explora- 
tion, will  figure  in 
the  story  of  the  trip.  Doubtless  the  South 
American  jungles  are  as  thickly  grown 
with  adventures  as  those  of  India  and 
Sumatra.  If  so,  Outing  readers  know 
what  to  expect  from  the  pen  of  thewiitor. 
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YACHT  MEASUREMENT 

ITS  PRESENT  CONDITION,  AND  REVIEW  OF  RECENT 

CLUB  ACTION 

By  JOHN  HYSLOP 

Official  Measurer  Larchmont  and  Seawanhaka  Yacht  Clubs 


THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  question  of  equal 
importance,  and  of  equally  wide  interest, 
in  regard  to  which  there  is  such  variety  and 
uncertainty  of  opinion  as  on  that  of  yacht 
measurement,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
difficult  to  name  any  other,  where  there  is 
the  same  absence  of  agreement  and  clear 
perception  of  the  scope  and  function,  which 
it  should  be  the  office  of  a  good  rule  to 
serve.  While  this  is  the  state  of  matters, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  overlook  or  to 
underrate  the  amount  of  intelligent  thought 
and  effort  which  has  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

Among  those  at  least  who  have  given  the 
matter  special  attention  and  study,  there  is 
apparent  now,  I  believe,  a  nearer  approxi- 
mation to  agreement  as  to  the  evils  to  be 
corrected  than  there  has  been  until  quite 
recently;  there  is,  too,  among  yachtsmen 
generally,  a  more  common  apprehension  of 
the  question,  and  a  more  ready  consent  that 
the  old  rules  were  faulty,  and  that  they 
were  badly  in  need  of  improvement.  Such 
disagreement  as  there  is,  appears  to  be 
rather  as  to  the  means  to  be  used  to  effect 
the  desired  ends,  and  to  the  scope  within 
which  these  should  operate,  than  as  to  the 
general  character  of  the  purposes  to  be 
served. 

Only  those  who  have  had  much  experi- 
ence in  the  discussions  of  committees  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  can  be  at  all  aware  of 
the  number  of  facts  and  figures  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  the  amount  of  discussion  to 
be  done,  before  the  whole  matter  is  fully 
under  view,  and  a  satisfactory  agreement 
can  be  arrived  at,  and  this  where  there  is 
no  special  interest  to  serve,  and  where  only 
the  fairness  of  the  rule  and  the  interests  of 
yachting  are  the  things  sought  for. 

It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  at,  it  might 
quite  reasonably  be  expected,  that  different 
organizations  acting  independently,  and  ap- 
proaching the  question  perhaps  from  some- 
what different  points  of  view,  not  all  hav- 
ing before  them  the  same  extent  and  va- 
riety of  facts  and  figures,  should  vary  in 
their  conclusions,  or  that  where  they  agreed 
as  to  purposes  to  be  served  they  should 
seek  to  effect  those  purposes  by  different 
means.  It  is  obviously  unfortunate  and 
disadvantageous  that  yachting  rules  for  all 
the  clubs,  at  least  in  this  locality,  should 
not  emanate  from  one  competent  and  au- 
thorized organization,  but  this  is  not  now 
the  case,  and  there  is  no  af>parent  promise 
of  its  being  the  case  in  the  near  future.  It 
may  help  to  an  understanding  of  the  matr 


ter,  and  of  the  differences  which  exist,  and 
possibly  to  some  amendment  of  present 
conditions,  if  these  are  put  in  review,  and 
if  some  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  ends 
which  it  would  seem  that  any  good  rule 
should  accomplish.  It  is  very  generally 
recognized  at  this  time,  that  the  old  "  Sea- 
wanhaka rule,"  as  it  was  called,  in  which 
the  racing  length  was  made  up  of  half  the 
water-line  length  added  to  half  the  square 
root  of  sail  area,  needed  the  introduction 
of  some  new  factors  to  adapt  it  to  the  new 
features  which  have  appeared  in  modern 
yachts,  or  that  otherwise  a  new  and  different 
rule  was  required.  I  will,  therefore,  only 
very  briefly  refer  to  this  part  of  the  sul^^ 
ject,  and  cannot  do  so  in  more  concise  lan- 
guage than  was  used  in  a  report,  made  to 
the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  by 
a  committee  of  which  I  was  a  member,  in 
the  spring  of  1901.  "But  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  the  institution  of  the 
rule  eighteen  years  ago,  and  chiefly  within 
the  last  ten  years,  are  without  precedent  in 
their  radical  character  and  in  their  effect  on 
development.  Features  not  present  in  any 
degree  in  the  yacht  of  a  few  years  ago,  and 
not  theii  known  to  possess  any  value  for  the 
production  of  speed,  have  for  many 'seasons 
past  received  recognition  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  speed — have  been  used  in  ever- 
increasing  degree — and  the  increased  extent^ 
of  their  use  has,  indeed,  in  every  new  de-* 
sign,  been  chiefly  relied  upon  to  give  advan- 
tage to  the  newest  yacht  over  not  only  much 
older  yachts,  but  over  those  which  imme- 
diately preceded  them.  If  it  were  abso- 
lutely true,  and  were  held  by  yachtsmen 
generally  to  be  true,  that  such  developments 
in  well  defined  and  in  conspicuously  ap- 
parent directions,  involved  no  changes  in 
form  or  feature  that  were  objectionable,  it 
would  yet  be  clearly  apparent  that  the  ex- 
tent of  the  developments  which  have  been 
alluded  to  is  so  closely  connected  with 
speed  obtained,  or  obtainable,  that  to  leave 
their  varying  extent  of  use  out  of  account 
in  a  measurement  rule  is  to  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  every  such  rule,  which  is  to  give  to 
each  contestant,  as  far  as  may  be,  an  equality 
of  opportunity  to  win.  Another  consideration 
quite  distinct  from  the  foregoing,  but  of  at 
least  equal  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
yachting  and  yacht  racing,  is  that  to  leave 
out  of  the  rule  factors  representative  of 
elements  of  speed,  commonly  recognizel 
and  accepted  as  such,  is  not  merely  to  in- 
vite the  use  of  these  in  the  most  extreme 
degree,  regardless  of  other  important  con- 


[NoTE.— Since  the  fore^oin^  was  written  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club  have  made  a  chanfj^e  in  their  rule  whidi 
briefly  suted,  may  be  said  to  bring  them  into  close  accord  with  the  rule  of  the  New  Yoric  Yacht  Club.— J.  H.] 
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siderations  and  conveniences,  but  to  force 
this  use  upon  all  who  would  win  races,  and 
to  exclude  from  racing  all  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  build  the  only  kind  of  vessel  that 
can  win  under  present  conditions.  The 
extent  of  pressure  towards  abnormal  forms 
has,  no  doubt,  for  some  time  past,  acted  as 
a  discouragement  to  the  building  of  vessels 
in  the  larger  and  middle  classes,  and  has 
not  been  without  influence  in  even  the 
smaller  and  less  expensive  class  of  vessels, 
in  which  exaggerated  forms  have  appeared 
on  the  race  courses  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  have  claimed  recognition  as 
yachts."  Under  old  conditions  vessels  were 
similar  in  form;  power  to  carry  sail  was 
obtained  by  corresponding  displacement; 
keels  were  moderate  in  depth,  and  their 
chief  office  was  to  prevent  leeway.  As  the 
bulk  and  displacement  of  yachts  racing  to- 
gether approximated  very  closely  to  being 
relatively  proportionate,  the  varymg  lengths 
on  the  water-line  very  fairly  and  adequately 
rated  their  opportunities  for  speed,  and  the 
taking  into  account  of  the  sail  spread  served 
an  equitable  and  useful  purpose,  and  pro- 
tected in  a  measure  the  normal  vessel  from 
unfair  and  undesirable  competition.  No 
factor  in  a  measurement  rule  has  an  equally 
well  established  warrant  with  that  whicii 
relates  the  opportunity  for  speed  with  the 
length  of  water-line  used.  But  the  law  of 
corresponding  speeds  is  not  in  its  appli- 
cation, I  think,  always,  or  perhaps  even 
commonly,  understood.  The  fact  that  speed 
varies,  approximately,  as  the  square  root 
of  length,  when  this  is  associated  with  pro- 
portionate power,  has  the  excellent  author- 
ity of  Mr.  Froude  and  others,  who  know 
the  results  of  experiments  and  experience. 
But  this  is  true  only  where  the  models  are 
alike,  the  scale  (size)  only  different.  This 
law  gives  no  sanction  to  the  assumption 
that,  with  equal  length  and  power,  but  with 
different  bulk  and  displacement,  the  same 
speed  is  to  be  expected,  even  if  the  gradua- 
tion of  bulk  in  both  forms  were  of  the 
best.  Such  an  assumption  would  involve 
the  conclusion  that,  with  the  same  pro- 
pulsive power,  a  racing  shell  of  thirty  feet 


water-line,  and  a  yacht  of  the  same  length, 
but  of  ten  tons  displacement,  should  attain 
the  same  speed. 

TJiere  is,  of  course,  no  such  wide  dispar- 
ity in  the  displacement  of  yachts,  using  sails 
for  the  propelling  force,  but  it  has,  until 
recently,  been  the  egregious  mistake  in  our 
rules,  to  omit  any  recognition  of  displace- 
ment and  leverage,  and  to  treat  yachts  of 
equal  power  as  for  racing  purposes  being 
equal,  regardless  as  to  whether  the  power 
was  obtained  in  one  way  or  the  other.  To 
longer  continue  to  race  yachts,  under  a  rule 
measuring  only  length  and  sail  area,  would 
be,  in  principle,  as  absurd  as,  with  the  same 
power  applied,  to  expect  the  same  speed 
from  a  thirty-foot  racing  shell  and  a.  thirty- 
foot  yacht  of  ten  tons  displacement.  Eman- 
ating from  the  old  conditions,  the  result 
came  naturally;  displacement,  especially  in 
the  smaller  classes,  where  roominess  is  most 
needed,  was  cut  down,  and  in  all  classes 
the  deep  keel  used  as  a  lever  was  dominant, 
very  commonly  taking  up  about  two-thirds 
of  whatever  draught  the  vessel  had.  Some- 
times this  proportion  was  exceeded.  I  have 
before  me  now  the  figures  relative  to  a  ves- 
sel of  over  36-foot  water-line,  with  Sj^-feet 
draught,  and  with  only  4  feet  height  be- 
tween deck  and  top  of  keel.  With  such 
vessels  as  these  our  rules,  for  many  years, 
left  a  roomy  and  well-proportioned  yacht 
to  compete  on  unequated  terms.  Under  the 
prevailing  conditions,  the  production  of  a 
successful  racing  vess'^l  that  should  have, 
at  once,  sail  carrying  power  obtained 
through  displacement,  with  a  compact  form, 
was  rendered  very  evidently  impracticable; 
and  the  rules  which,  in  awarding  prizes  for 
speed,  accepted  as  equally  meritorious  the 
work  done  by  a  skimming  dish,  or  by  a 
small-bodied  boat  carrying  sail  through  the 
agency  of  an  unmeasured  lever,  and  that 
other  work  done  by  a  boat  of  more  mode- 
rate proportions  and  of  ample  roominess 
and  displacement,  were  surely  lacking  a 
just  and  true  standard  of  merit.  Such 
rules  were,  from  any  serious  and  economic 
point  of  view,  inequitable,  and  indeed  ridi- 
culous: they  practically  recognized  one  foot 
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Midship  Section  of  43-foocer. 


Midship  Section  of  36-footer. 


7%isuetion  is/ne/rom  charge  under  Seawanhaka  Corinth- 

To  he  free  from  charge  under  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  or      tan  or  Larchmont  Yacht  Club  rule,  and  allowance  -would  be 

Larehmont    Yacht  Club  rule,  draughi,  associated   with  this      due  to  it  from  vessels  with  less  compact  form .     The  same  area 

breadth  and  area  ofuctien,  must  be  limited  to  D;  or  if  th*  full      of  midship  section  midit,  under  the  rule  of  the  Yacht  Racing 

draught  is  retained,  the  area  of  section  must  befitted  out  to  the      Association  of  Long  Island  Sound,  be  associated  with  breadth 


extent  ^iawn  by  broken  lines. 


extended  to  B,  or  draught  increased  to  D 
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of  leverage  as  being  as  effective  as  two,  and 
two  tons  of  water  as  being  moved  as  easily 
as  one. 

Rules  of  measurement  can  only  be  fair 
and  adequate,  and  they  can  only  offer  op- 
portunity for  any  variety  and  adaptability 
to  individual  requirements  and  preferences, 
when  the  different  elements  of  speed,  as 
these  have  come  to  be  observed  and  recog- 
nized, have  an  approximately  just  value 
placed  upon  them.  Prizes,  then,  to  be  justly 
earned,  should  not  be  given  for  the  greatest 
speed  where  any  of  these  elements  are  left 
out  of  account,  but  for  the  best  speed,  where 
the  formula  used,  and  the  rules  sailed 
under,  have  furnished  to  each  contestant 
an  equal  allotment  of  opportunity  to  win; 
and  this,  if  the  formula  is  a  correct  one, 
should  permit  of  such  equality  with  con- 
siderable divergences  in  the  features  of  the 
vessels  competing. 

Coincident  with  the  introduction  of  what 
may  be  called  the  pendulum  feature  into 
modern  yacht  designing,  another  innovation 
appeared  in  the  use  of  full  convex  water- 
lines  at  the  fore  ends,  instead  of  the  finer 
and  usually  concave  lines  which  prevailed 
from  the  time  of  America  to  the  advent 
of  Gloriana.  Full  and  convex  water-lines 
antedated  America,  and  were  present  in 
some  degree  in  the  yachts  of  early  date, 
but  these  were  really  full-bowed  boats 
— they  were  bulky  forward  as  well  as  full 
on  the  water-line  itself — whereas,  in  the 
modem  yacht,  the  bow  with  its  full  water- 
line  was  kept  just  as  fine  as  it  had  been  in 
the  hollow  water-lined  bow  which  was  super- 
seded. As  the  water-line  was  filled  out  the 
stem  and  vertical  longitudinal  sections  were 
made  finer;  the  cross  sections  were  made 
shoaler,  and  the  graduation  of  bulk  in  the 
submerged  body  of  the  boat  was  not,  to  any " 
extent,  changed,  in  the  new  style  of  yacht 
from  what  it  had  been  in  the  old.  Con- 
versant as  I  am  with  the  current  opinion 
of  yachtsmen  and  designers,  I  have  never 
heard  any  doubt  expressed  that  some  filling 
out  of  the  water-line  forward  from  the  old 
standards,  with  a  corresponding  shortening 
of  the  frames  and  consequent  spreading 
from  the  water-line  to  the  deck,  was  of 
advantage  to  power,  buoyancy,  dryness  and 
speed.  The  Minerva,  as  an  embodiment 
of  this  principle  in  a  moderate  degree,  was 
an  early  example  of  it,  and  perhaps  the  first 
in  these  waters  to  arrest  attention.  The 
Lasca,  Queen  Mab  and  Hester  are  fit  illus- 
trations of  it.  While  there  is  a  common 
consent  to  the  advantages  of  a  fuller  water- 
line  than  was  formerly  favored,  up  to  the 
point  that  will  permit  a  sufficient  depth 
and  sharpness  to  the  bow,  for  strength  and 
cleavage  in  rough  water,  it  is  just  as  fully 
and  generally  acknowledged  that  for  racing 
purposes  over  the  ordinary  courses,  the  ad- 
vantage for  speed  alone  of  the  full  water- 
line  has  oblicjed  its  use  to  an  extravagant 
degree,  and  has  brought  out  extreme  forms 
and  monstrosities  unfit  to  be  classed  as 
yachts,  such  vessels  as  it  is  a  misfortune 
for  a  yachtsman  to  have  to  build,  or  to  sail 


against,  and  one  from  which  he  ought  to 
be  protected.  That  the  evils  which  have 
been  written  of  needed  correction,  has  in 
the  main  been  recognized  by  the  principal 
yacht  clubs  hereabout,  and  by  others  else- 
where; and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
conspicuous  in  their  advocacy  or  approval 
of  means  for  the  checking  of  freak  features 
are  the  names  of  some  designers  who  have 
been  most  responsible  for  the  introduction 
of  them,  or  who  have  most  constantly  used 
them  as  a  means  to  success. 

Taking  under  review  the  recent  changes 
in  the  rules  of  four  of  our  local  organi- 
zations, in  the  order  of  their  action — Larch- 
mont  and  Seawanhaka  Clubs  simulta- 
neously— N.  Y.  and  Y.  R.  A.  of  Long  Island 
Sound — and  adding  to  these  some  notice  of 
the  British  Y.  R.  A.,  it  may  be  stated  that 
all  of  these,  either  directly  or  incidentally 
as  the  effect  of  their  rules,  take  displace- 
ment into  account  in  some  degree,  though 
the  extent  to  which  they  do  this  differs 
widely.  All  of  them  put  either  limits  on 
the  use  of  ballast  leverage,  or  attempt  in 
some  way  to  bring  it  into  relation  to  some 
measured  quantity,  but  again  they  differ 
very  widely  in  the  definiteness  and  measure 
of  their  operation.  All  of  the  local  clubs 
named  take  the  fullness  of  the  water-line 
into  account,  the  Larchmont  and  the  Sea- 
wanhaka Yacht  Clubs  and  the  Y.  R.  A.  of 
Long  Island  Sound  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  in  a  different  way.  The 
British  Y.  R.  A.  rule  does  not  in  any  direct 
way  take  the  fullness  of  water-line  into 
account,  and  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
affecting  it  measurably  or  to  any  material 
extent  incidentally.  The  formula  used  by 
both  the  Larchmont  and  Seawanhaka  Clubs 

is         ^Z^Z+Ki^^^+Z^^^ 
I.I 

This  is  practically  the  old  formula  used 
for  many  years  by  these  clubs  in  common 
with  the  New  York  and  other  clubs,  with 
an  addition  of  the  factor  L  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  I.I  for  a  divisor  in  place  of  i, 
with  the  purpose  of  making  the  resultant 
figures  approximate  to  what  they  were  be- 
fore, and  so  keeping  the  yachts  within  the 
limits  of  their  old  classes. 

The  L  factor  is  a  combination  of  two 
quantities,  and  when  expressed  in  algebraic 
terms  appears  complicated;  it  is  much  less 
so  in  fact,  and  in  practice  is  not  difficult 
of  application.  L,  which  might  be  desig- 
nated equally  well  as  /  or  by  another  letter, 
is,  of  course,  simply  an  addition  to  the  old 
factors,  which  have  been  treated  as  linear 
quantities,  and  it  combines  two  other  linear 
quantities,  the  first  of  which  has  been  called 
C  and  the  second  E.  C  is  used  to  express 
the  fullness  of  the  water-line,  and  to  make 
chargeable  in  degree  any  excess  of  fullness 
beyond  a  certain  limit:  this  fullness  is  indi- 
cated and  determined  by  comparing  the 
breadths  at  certain  proportions  oif  the 
length  of  the  water-line  with  its  greatest 
breadth ;  in  practice  by  taking  the  breadths 
at  }i  of  the  length  at  each  end  of  the  watcTr 
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line,  adding  these  together,  and  when  the 
sum  of  these  exceeds  the  greatest  breadth 
(in  the  modern  yacht  it  always  does),  the 
excess  C  becomes  chargeable  as  a  part  of 
L.  The  other  constituent  in  the  make-up 
of  L  is  simply  used  to  denote,  by  a  linear 
dimension  obtained  from  the  midship  sec- 
tion of  the  yacht,  the  extent  to  which  lever- 
age has  been  used  to  substitute  the  work 
of  displacement — ^the  extent  of  divergence 
from  reasonable  and  compact  proportions 
and  symmetrical  and  commodious  form. 
E  is  made  to  express  this  quality  and  quan- 
tity. The  sum  of  the  two  dimensions  from 
which  power  to  carry  sail  is  derived,  breadth 
(water-line)  and  draught,  is  obtained,  and 
where  this  exceeds  (as  in  the  modem  yacht 
it  commonly  does)  the  square  root  of  the 
midship  section  when  this  is  multiplied  by 
3  1-3,  the  excess  has  been  called  E,  and  C 
added  to  E  constitutes  the  new  factor  L, 
which  has  been  added  to.  the  old  formula. 
There  is  surely  about  this  rule  nothing  very 
difficult  to  understand,  and  there  has  been 
found  in  practice  nothing  very  difficult  to 
carry  out.  If  in  any  rule  displacement  is 
to  appear,  the  area  of  midship  section  is 
the  most  simple  and  efficient  representative 
of  it.  From  the  area  of  M  S,  and  of  course 
from  the  square  root  of  it,  with  the  length 
oi  L  W  L  given,  can  be  easily  calculated 
the  displacement  of  every  fast  yacht  of 
some  hundreds  that  have  in  many  years 
come  under  my  observation,  and  within 
about  one  per  cent,  of  strict  accuracy.  The 
graduation  of  bulk  in  the  yacht  America 
and  in  the  new  yacht  of  last  season  was 
practically  the  same ;  a  curve  of  areas  which 
would  include  only  the  submerged  body  of 
the  boat,  and  would  exclude  the  outside 
lead,  would  be  the  same  however  different 
the  form  of  the  vessel.  In  the  modem 
yacht  the  coefficient  of  the  displacement  in- 
clusive of  the  lead  keel  is  about  .50,  and, 
consequently,  if  the  length  of  water-line  is 
multiplied  by  half  the  area  of  the  largest 
section,  the  displacement  of  the  vessel  in 
cubic  feet  is  obtained.  The  only  observable 
difference  in  the  graduation  of  under-water 
bulk,  between  the  vessels  of  old  and  new 
style,  is  in  the  added  bulk  near  to  the  M  S 
due  to  the  presence  in  the  modem  vessel  of 
outside  lead,  which,  if  regarded  as  an  inde- 
pendent body,  and  so  excluded,  would  leave 
the  coefficient  of  displacement  in  both  old 
and  new  style  yachts  alike  at  .53.  There 
has  been,  I  believe,  a  general  assent  to  and 
approval  among  yachtsmen  and  yacht  de- 
signers of  the  charge  C  on  the  fullness  of 
the  water-line,  and  of  the  form  and  extent 
of  it,  and  the  rule  as  it  has  been  stated  was 
adopted  by  the  Larchmont  and  Seawanhaka 
Clubs,  which  have  retained  it,  and  also  by 
the  Y.  R.  A.  of  Long  Island  Sound,  but  the 
latter  institution,  acting  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  committee  of  yacht  designers  last 
spring,  while  retaining  the  charge  on  the 
fullness  of  the  water-line  as  first  adopted, 
complicated  the  rule  by  making  the  require- 
ment for  displacement  (area  of  MS)  a 
varying  proportion,  indeed  by  so  reducing 


the  need  of  it  as  to  nullify  the  effect  of 
this  part  of  the  rule,  and  to  establish  as  a 
normal  standard  dimensions  of  breadth 
and  draught  relative  to  the  square  root  of 
the  area  of  M  Sy  that  were  more  extreme 
than  had  been  taken  in  common  practice 
where  no  check  existed.  The  change  intro- 
duced was  to  substitute  for  3  1-3  (the  num- 
ber by  which  the  square  root  of  the  area  of 
MS  was  multiplied)  numbers  changing  in 
every  class,  and  varying  from  3  1-3  in  the 
90-foot  class  to  3.91  in  the  18-foot  class, 
the  multiplier  being  found  by  multiplying 
the  number  representing  the  feet  of  class 
limit  by  .008  and  subtracting  the  product 
from  4.05.  This  rule  left,  as  normal  stan- 
dards, which  were  free  from  charge  on  the 
smallness  of  their  MS  relative  to  their 
dimensions  of  breadth  and  draught,  vessels 
which  had  from  six-tenths  to  two-thirds  of 
their  draught  in  the  keel  itself.  Of  the 
yachts  measured  during  the  season  of  1902 
for  the  Larchmont  and  the  Seawanhaka 
Clubs,  it  would  free  from  charge,  and  from 
allowance  to  boats  of  more  compact  form, 
about  eighty  per  cent,  of  them,  and  it  would 
extend  the  limits  of  breadth  or  draught 
which  might  be  taken  free,  by  from  ij4  to 

2  feet  over  the  former  limits. 

All  prospect  for  commodious  and  com- 
pact forms  under  such  conditions  would 
seem  to  be  hopelessly  extinguished.  The 
multiplier  fixed  upon  in  the  first  instance 
iZ'i^-Z)  was  found  to  be  amply  large.  It 
fitted  equally  well  to  centre-board  vessels 
of  normal  type  with  their  greater  breadth, 
and  to  keel  vessels  with  their  greater 
draught.  It  fitted  with  great  exactness 
America  of  185 1  and  Wasp  of  1892,  and 
with  equal  exactness  it  could  be  applied  to 
some  admired  vessels  of  the  active  racing 
class  to-day,  such  as  Hester,  Elmina  and 
others  both  large  and  small.     In  selecting 

3  1-3  as  a  multiplier,  a  large  number  of 
plans  were  examined,  the  purpose  being  to 
adapt  -and  to  apply  to  the  square  root  of 
MS,  such  a  number  as  in  vessels  which 
had  used  keels  for  their  original  function, 
to  provide  lateral  plane,  and  which  had 
not  to  any  great  or  manifest  degree  used 
them  in  extended  form  as  weighted  levers, 
had  proved  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  It 
may  be  said,  too,  for  the  selection  that  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  arbitrary  or  unjust, 
in  the  sense  that  it  deprive!  any  .racing 
boat  of  compact  form  of  allowance  to  which 
she  is  entitled,  for  while  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  to  which  these  figures  fit 
very  closely,  there  are  practically  none  that 
fall  in  any  considerable  degree  below  this 
standard.  It  Would  not,  I  think,  be  easy 
to  select  a  better  point  at  which  to  com- 
mence the  charge  for  leverage  than  the  one 
which  was  selected  in  the  first  instance;  in- 
deed, it  would  be  difficult  to  choose  any 
different  one  which  had  the  same  warrant 
for  its  use.  If  the  weighted  lever  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  displacement,  if  it  is  a  recognized 
agent  for  the  procurement  of  speed,  then  it 
has  the  same  claim  to  be  inchided  in  a 
rule  as  length  of  water-line  or  any»  other    j 
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factor.  It  is  then  most  surely  inconsistent 
to  commence  this  charge  for  leverage  at  a 
point,  not  Where  its  use  commences,  but 
only  after  limits  have  been  reached  up  to, 
and  even  beyond,  those  commonly  in  use 
before  the  rule  was  framed. 

To  do  this  is  not  merely  to  carry  us  back 
to  old  conditions,  but  to  confirm  and  give 
sanction  to  them,  as  being-  what  they  should 
be,  and  this,  when  yachting  authorities 
everywhere  have  been  working  toward 
similar  ends  to  those  which  we  have  ef- 
fected. One  effect  of  the  modification  is  to 
completely  destroy  the  corrective  influence 
which  the  rule  should  have  on  the  small 
and  very  shoal  boat,  C  B,  where  the  only 
ballast  carried  is  in  the  weight  of  the  crew. 
Such  a  craft  may  have  only  an  area  oi  M  S 
of  three  feet,  but  the  square  root  1.73  multi- 
plied by  so  large  a  number  as  3.91  will  about 
equal  the  sum  of  its  two  dimensions.  To 
apply  to  the  A/  5"  a  larger  multiplier  than  -^ 
is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  to  moderate 
the  ratio  of  the  charge  on  dimensions,  it  is 
to  maintain  the  old  ratio  per  inch  of  excess 
as  before  from  the  new  limits  selected,  but 
to  entirely  extinguish  below  these  new  limits 
all  allowance  to  vessels  of  more  moderate 
proportions,  and  thus  to  maintain,  most  in- 
equitably, on  such  vessels  the  severe  handi- 
cap which  it  was  the  original  purpose  to 
remove. 

If,  however,  the  charge  on  dimension  is 
too  great,  it  should  be  apparent  without 
need  of  argument,  that  the  ratio  of  it  re- 
mains too  great  throughout  any  scope 
wherein  it  is  permitted  to  operate,  and  from 
whatever  point  it  has  its  inception;  but  in 
making  the  changes  from  the  original  rule 
an  assumption  seems  to  have  been  arrived 
at,  which,  if  applied  to  a  concrete  example, 
would  imply  that,  say,  three  feet  of  lever  has 
the  value  of  one  foot,  but  that  two  feet  has 
no  value  at  all.  The  governing  considera- 
tion in  the  framing  of  a  rule  should  be  to 
leave  as  large  an  opportunity  as  practicable, 
for  the  gratification  of  individual  prefer- 
ences, not  unduly  to  penalize  even  extreme 
features,  but,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  to  so 
appraise  and  equate  them  that  a  really  good 
kind  of  vessel  ordinarily  approved  and  de- 
sired shall  have  preserved  to  it  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  winning  races.  The  formula 
of  the  Larchmont  and  Seawanhaka  Yacht 
Clubs  is  one  in  which  modified  values  can 
easily  be  given,  either  to  diminish  or  in- 
crease any  of  the  factors,  and  without  dis- 
turbing the  principle  of  the  rule,  if  experi- 
ence shows  this  to  be  desirable.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  formula  should  be  such 
that,   without  charge,   small   yachts   should 


be  permitted  to  have  more  extreme  dimen- 
sions than  larger  ones ;  in  other  words,  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  get  their  sail 
carrying  power  through  extended  and  un- 
charged leverage.  As  the  direct  result  of 
this,  displacement  and  roominess  in  the 
small  yacht  would  be  discouraged.  Such 
a  contention  seems  to  have  no  equitable 
basis,  and  seems  to  be  selective  and  ar- 
bitrary in  its  preferences. 

It  lays  a  claim  to  speed  with  inadequate 
performance,  and  excludes  from  fair  com- 
petition with  its  favored  self  a  worthy 
class  of  vessels,  of  a  kind  more  useful  in 
many  ways,  more  nearly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  many  owners,  and  the  only  kind 
that  some  of  these  are  willing  to  build  or 
have.  It  is  surely  best  that  both  kinds  of 
vessel  should,  if  practicable,  be  put  into 
fair  relation,  and  the  production  of  both 
encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  equitable 
terms  for  them  to  race  under.  A  foot  is 
a  foot,  whether  applied  to  a  large  or  a 
small  yacht,  and  it  is  the  same  whether 
applied  to  length  of  water-line,  the  length 
of  a  spar,  a  square  foot  of  sail,  or  to  the 
area  of  MS.  The  length  of  leverage  is  ac- 
cepted in  the  rules  as  an  element  in  speed 
production,  equally  effective  in  the  small 
yacht  as  in  the  larger  one,  and  consistency 
would  seem  to  require  that  it  should  be 
charged  for  just  in  proportion  to  its  use, 
just  as  it  is  in  sail  area  or  in  water-line 
length.  To  admit  the  value  of  leverage  as 
a  factor,  and  then  to  charge  three  feet  as 
one  foot,  or  one  foot  as  three  inches,  or 
as  any  other  quantity  than  its  true  one, 
would  seem  to  be  fanciful  and  unwar- 
ranted. 

Stability  is,  if  fairly  considered,  not  in 
question  at  all :  it  is  not  limited  or  charged 
for,  when  obtained  by  or  made  proportional 
to  displacement,  and  when  obtained 
through  length  of  leverage  the  only  fair 
and  common  sense  method  is  to  charge  for 
it  from  the  initial  stage,  and  throughout 
the  extent  of  its  use,  and  at  its  true  value 
as  a  speed  factor,  or  at  a  value  as  near  to 
this  as  can  be  arrived  at.  Any  other  course 
is  to  select  a  form  for  preference  or  for 
repression,  and  to  disturb,  indeed  to  make 
impossible,  that  discretion  and  liberty  of 
design  which,  within  equitable  limits,  it 
should  be  the  function  of  a  good  rule  to 
secure.  I  will  only  state  further  in  refer- 
ence to  the  chanpes  made  in  1903  in  the 
new  rule  of  1901,  that  where  these  operate, 
all  prospect  of  the  production  of  successful 
racing  craft  of  essentially  commodious  and 
compact  form  would  seem  to  be  quite  hope- 
less. 


(  To  be  concluded^ 


[Note.— 7*/^^  chant^i's  tecenilv  made  in  their  measurement  rules  by  the  Y.  R,  A.  of  Long  Island  Sound  and 
the  Seaivanhaka  Corinthian  Yaiht  Ciub.  occurred  after  the  foregoim^  comments  vnre  in  type^  and  some  refer- 
ence ivill  be  made  to  these  <.  haugcs  and  the  effect  of  them  in  a  future  issue  of  the  magazine.  f.  //.] 
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POLO  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 


By  DAVID  GRAY 


A  GREAT  many  unpleasant  things  may 
truthfully  be  said  about  the  Manila  cli- 
mate, but   from  the   middle   of   November 
until  the  rains  set  in  again  the  following 
June  or  July  the  sunset  hour  is  usually  an 
agreeable   one   for  exer- 
cise.   Early  in  December, 
1902,    a    little    group    of 
army  officers  seized  upon 
this     fragment    of    cool 
daylight,  and  also   upon     1 
a    portion    of    the    old 
Camp  Wallace  site,  next 
the    Luneta,    and    began 
playing    polo.      By    the 
middle    of    January    the 
field    was    in    such    con- 
dition   that    it    could    be 
played  upon   with  a  de- 
gree   of    pleasure ;    and 
from    six   to    eight    men 
usually  turned  out  for  the 
game  every  afternoon. 

Filipino  ponies  offered 
the  most  available 
mounts.  During  the  war 
many  officers  rode  them 
in  the  field,  and  practic- 
ally everybody  stationed 
in  Manila  keeps  from 
one  to  four  as  harness 
horses.  On  the  polo  field  they  are  inferior 
both  to  the  Australian  pony  and  to  China 
ponies  of  a  good  class ;  but  they  are  much 
cheaper  than  these,  and  they  are  hardy,  in- 
telligent and  capable  of  providing  good  sport. 


mustang,  he  has  excellent  legs  and  feet^ 
great  endurance  at  slow  work  (without 
other  food  than  grass),  and  a  somewhat 
uncertain  disposition.  Twelve  hands  is 
perhaps  the  average  height,  with  thirteen 


"  Zorro." 

The  Filipino  horse  is  probably  a  cousin 
of  the  mustang,  both  being  descendants  of 
the  Barb  stock  brought  to  Mexico  and  the 
Philippines    by    the    Spaniards.      Like    the 


General  H.  T.  Allen's  »» Gawky, 

as  the  maximum.  Thirteen-hand  ponies  are 
rare.  Nearly  all  horses  used  for  saddle  or 
harness  purposes  are  stallions. 

The  better-class  ponies  divide  themselves 
into  two  prevailing  types,  one  of  which  is 
very  well  exemplified  by 
Capt.  George  T.  Lang- 
horne's  **  Zorro "  and 
"Poco  Poco,"  and  the 
other  by  General  Allen's 
''Gawky,'*  and  by 
Marion  Hvimphrey's 
"  Imp."  '*  Zorro  "  is  a 
compact,  cobb^  pony 
about  12  hands,  with  good 
legs  and  feet,  big  bar  re  1, 
strong  loin*  but  some- 
what thick  and  short  in 
the  neck,  low  in  the 
withers,  and  somewhat 
straight  and  thick  at  the 
^^^^m[  Z  ^  shoulder.  I  Tc  has  great 
^^^^|Hf  *  power  arid  endurance, 
/^F^^  but    is    more    a    harness 

^  than  galloping  type. 

"Zorro"  carried  General 
Wheaton  in  the  field 
throughout  the  war,  and 
might  be  Icxiked  tipon  as 
a  mascot,  since  he  car- 
ried  his  master  from  a 
lieutenant-colonelcy  to  a  major  generalship 
in  about  two  years.  "  Poco  Poco  '*  is  simi- 
lar in  type  as  is  also  "  Sukait/'  the  ihird 
in  Captain  Langhorne's  string.     The  latter 
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Captain  Langhorne  on  "  Poco  Poco." 

pony  formerly  belonged  to  the   Sultan  of 
Jolo. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  second  type  is 
Marion  Humphrey's  "  Imp/'  This  pony 
measures  but  47  inches,  but  is  a  miniature 
horse  in  conformation.  He  has  an  excellent 
shoulder,  plenty  of  rein,  a  long  but  well- 
made  barrel,  and  good  legs  and  feet.  Be- 
sides great  endurance,  he  has  speed,  mov- 
ing low,  like  a  race-horse,  and  is  collected 
and  handy.  "  Imp "  shows  a  good  deal  of 
quality  in  his  head,  which  is  suggestive  of 
the  Arab. 

General  Allen's  "  Gawky " 
is  scant  five  years  old,  and  is 
not  yet  grown  up  to  his 
height,  but  he  is  a  horse  of 
the  same  type  as  "Imp,"  and 
promises  to  make  a  fast  and 
clever  polo  pony.  From  the 
picture,  in  which  he  stands 
unmounted,  one  might  gain 
the  impression  that  he  was 
a  i6-hand  horse.  However, 
the  orderly  at  his  head  is  the 
smallest  member  of  the 
Philippine  Constabulary,  and 
might  be  the  little  brother 
of  an  orang-outang.  He  only 
stands  about  4  feet  10.  The 
horse  is  a  shade  over  12 
hands. 

In  the  present  time  of  high 
prices  ponies  of  the  class 
mentioned  are  worth  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pesos  up  country  in 
the  rough,  an  exceedingly 
neat  figure  for  ponies  un- 
broken to  the  game.  If 
broken   and   offered   for  sale 


in  Manila,  they  are  generally 
apt  to  bring  nearly  twice 
that  figure.  A  peso  at  that 
time  was  worth  from  36  to 
39  cents  United  States  cur- 
rency. 

As  to  the  play,  it  promised 
in  January  to  be  very  cred- 
itable, considering  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  players 
were  beginners.  General 
Allen,  formerly  Captain  Al- 
len of  the  Second  Cavalry, 
hits  very  hard  and  cleverly, 
and  well  mounted  ought  to 
be  a  five  or  six  goal  man. 
He  has  been  the  father  of  the 
game  in  the  Islands,  and  the 
beginning  which  has  been 
made  is  largely  due  to  his 
energy  and  sportsmanship. 
Captain  Hains  is  the  only 
other  player  who  had  played 
at  home. 

As  conditions  in  the  Isl- 
ands become  more  settled,  it 
is  probable  that  polo  will 
become  widespread.  Al- 
readjr  the  marine  officers 
across  the  bay  at  Cavite  have  begun  to  play, 
and  there  is  the  nucleus  of  another  club  at 
the  cavalry  post  at  Angeles.  At  Manila  the 
game  seems  bound  to  flourish.  There  is  a 
long  rainless  season,  a  tolerable  field  beau- 
tifully situated  next  the  Luneta  overlook- 
ing the  bay,  an  abundance  of  ponies,  and  for 
as  long  a  time  as  any  man  can  foresee  the 
assured  presence  of  a  large  force  of  troops 
whose  officers  must,  of  necessity,  find  sport 
and  exercise.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  polo 
had  come  to  stay  in  the  Islands. 


Marion  Humphrey's  **  Imp." 
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THE  BLACK  BASS— HIS  HABITS,  ETC. 

By  WILUAM  C.  HARRIS 


THE  "high  and  leafy"  month  of  June 
in  most  of  the  Middle  and  some  of  the 
Western  States  is  an  eventful  one  for  the 
black  bass  as  a  parent,  and  a  propitious  ojie 
for  the  angler  who "  seeks  to  creel  them. 
They  have  left  the  spawning  beds,  and  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  month  have  sent 
adrift  their  large  broods  of  fingerling  chil- 
dren to  take  care  of  themselves  against  the 
usual  enemies  of  the  small  fry  of  the  wa- 
ters. And  no  minnow  is  so  well  adapted 
by  its  courage  and  build  to  do  so.  Like 
all  other  young  fish,  they  may  be  found  in 
the  shallows  at  all  times,  but  occasionally 
they  venture  afar,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
catch  one,  on  a  baited  hook,  three  or  four 
inches  long  in  five  to  six  feet  of  water. 
Even  those  of  two  inches  are  fierce  and 
voracious,  and  seem  to  be  marauders 
through  heredity.  When  they  leave  the 
protecting  care  of  the  parent,  they  are  not 
quite  an  inch  in  length,  and  start  out  at 
once  on  their  foraging  courses,  snapping 
up  every  small  form  of  insect  life  in  the 
water,  and  along  the  shores  one  may  be 
seen,  now  and  then,  rising  to  the  surface 
for  an  unlucky  gnat,  or  a  small  miller  that 
may  have  fallen  into,  when  fluttering  over, 
the  shallows.  Again,  I  have  seen  them 
rooting,  as  it  were,  under  small  stones  for 
the  lesser  larvae  of  the  helgramite  or  dob- 
son,  and  chasing  larger  minnows  than  them- 
selves in  the  small  pools  near  the  shores. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  young  fish  of 
any  species  that  can  compare  in  robustness 
of  form,  symmetry  of  outline,  or  sheen  of 
coloration  with  a  young  black  bass  two  or 
less  inches  in  length.  He  is  stout  at  the 
shoulders,  of  unusual  depth  of  body  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  and  the  glint  of  silver 
that  comes  through  and  illumines  the  darker 
coloration  of  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  is 
constant  and  beautifully  transparent  in  its 
diffusion.  With  this  stoutness  of  body  he 
does  not  lose  in  gracefulness  of  contour, 
for  every  line  is  symmetrical ;  the  spines 
and  rays  supporting  the  film  of  the  fins  are 
perfect  in  specific  anatomical  detail,  with 
not  a  broken  or  marred  tip  or  a  break  here 
and  there  in  the  membrane  they  support. 
His  external  anatomy  has  not  a  flaw,  for 
he  is  a  young  Hercules  in  build  without  a 
lesion  in  its  strength  or  beauty;  with  com- 
pact scales  and  sturdy  muscles  he  is  the 
very  image,  build  and  habits  of  his  parents, 
with  the  same  indomitable  courage  and 
identical  voracity  and  greed,  so  far  as  his 
growth  permits. 

Take  out  of  the  water  where  he  lives 
any  other  minnow,  except  the  catfish,  and 
in  nine  cases  in  ten,  you  will  find  scales 
sticking  to  your  hands,  broken  spines  or 
rays  and  often  bruised  noses,  with  a  rip 
here  and  there  in  the  membrane  of  the  fins, 
and  still  more  frequently  will  you  have 
them  to  flutter  and  die  before  the  tiny  hook 
can  be  taken  from  the  jaw.  The  young 
bass,  although  not  gifted  with  the  vitality 


of  the  minnow  catfish  or  bowfin,  has  this 
quality  of  a  high-grade  far  beyond  that 
of  any  of  the  cyprinoid  or  carp-like  min- 
nows that  may  be  said  to  exempt  most  of 
the  lowland  and  many  of  the  lower  reaches 
of  our  mountain  streams. 

As  the  "young  black  bass  passes  through 
the  period  of  adolescence,  there  are  no  or- 
ganic metamorphoses  in  his  life  or  body; 
he  simply  grows  in  strength,  vigor  and  au- 
dacity, and  when  mature  these  inherited 
qualities,  fully  developed  when  young,  give 
us  a  game  fish  unequaled,  for  its  size,  by 
any  other  that  lives  in  the  fresh  waters  of 
the  earth.  Hence,  taken  as  a  daily  diet, 
many  anglers,  and  I  humbly  hasten  to 
place  myself  among  them,  believe  that  fish- 
ing for  black  bass  is  more  enjoyable,  and 
can  be  more  frequently  indulged  in,  with- 
out palling,  than  even  angling  for  trout, 
or  his  big  brother,  the  lordly  salmon,  or  the 
acrobatic  leviathans  of  the  Southern  Seas. 
The  only  qualification  of  this  opinion  I  am 
inclined  to  make  is  that  fly-fishing  for 
black  bass  in  running  water,  wading  as  in 
trout  fishing,  must  be  understood  as  the 
special  factor  justifying  the  above  sweep- 
ing statements. 

It  will  not  be  amiss,  even  at  the  risk  of 
repeating  myself  from  former  notes  on  the 
black  bass,  to  state  more  in  full  the  reasons 
why  the  black  bass  is  so  favorite  a  fish 
among  anglers. 

The  black  bass  is  endowed  with  strength 
for  its  size  beyond  that  of  most  fresh-water 
fishes;  moreover,  it  seems  to  possess  the 
intelligence  (or  an  acute  development  of  in- 
stinct) to  use  its  strength  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  its  efforts  to  escape  from  the 
rod,  to  throw  the  hook  from  its  mouth  and. 
sever  the  gut  of  the  leader  by  getting  it 
around  jagged  and  sunken  rocks.  Fre- 
quently it  will  sink,  sullenly,  as  it  were,  to 
the  bottom,  and  nothing  will  dislodge  it  ex- 
cept main  strength  and  the  strain  to  the  ut- 
most of  the  tackle  by  which  the  bass  is  held 
in  restraint.  All  the  devices  of  an  old  sal- 
mon angler  will  not  budge  him  from  his 
lair;  stones  thrown,  lashing  of  the  water, 
knocking  on  the  butt  of  rod,  and  I  have 
known  when  even  a  stick  jabbed  at  him 
unseen. in  a  pool,  but  doubtless  not  touch- 
ing his  body,  has  failed,  as  all  other  at- 
tempts have  done,  in  making  him  move^  an 
inch.  Nothing  but  a  steady  strain  sufficient 
10  overcome  his  strength  of  muscle  will 
have  any  effect,  and  frequently  even  that 
will  be  only  temporary,  as  the  bass,  under 
such  conditions,  will  sometimes  move  but  a 
few  feet  and  then  "sulk"  again.  So  per- 
sistent and  determined  is  this  action  of  the 
fish,  that  one  would  be  inclined  to  think 
that  he  evidently  braced  his  strong  pectoral 
fins  on  the  sides  of  two  stones  between 
which  he  was  "sulking,"  a  term  insulting 
to  the  majesty  of  the  fish  in  his  intelligence 
of  resources  to  escape  capture. 

With  many  anglers  the  grade  of  a  fish. 
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when  restrained  on  the  rod,  is  determined 
by  his  practice  of  leaping  from  the  water. 
I  doubt  if  the  salmon  of  the  fresh  water  or 
the  tarpon  of  the  salt  would  be  so  highly 
esteemed  as  a  game  fish  were  it  not  for 
their  leaping  qualities.  The  black  bass  is 
an  acrobat  by  heredity.  No  matter  when 
you  fasten  one  in  running  water,  he  will 
sooner  or  later  come  into  the  air.  I  have 
had  them  to  leap  from  an  eddy  on  the  side 
of  a  rift  (they  do  not  feed  in  strong  rap- 
ids), and  alight  in  the  boil  of  the  current 
and  fight  there  with  an  apparent  knowledge 
that  the  swift  down-flowing  water  aided 
their  muscular  efforts  to  escape. 

There  are  only  twelve  fish  of  the  many  in 
American  waters  to  my  knowledge  that  in- 
variably come  out  of  the  water  when  they 
feel  the  tension  of  a  restraining  line.  They 
are :  the  black  bass,  the  salmon,  both  sea  and 
landlocked,  the  rainbow  trout,  the  unspotted 
mascalonge  of  the  Northwest,  the  grayling, 
and  semi-occasionally  the  black-spotted  trout 
of  Western  waters.  These  all  have  a  fresh- 
water habitat;  of. them  the  black  bass,  the 
salmons,  rainbow  trout  and  the  grayling  are 
the  only  ones,  known  to  me,  that  leap  into 
the  air  on  a  slack  line;  the  Eastern  brook 
trout,  fontinalis,  never  comes  entirely  out  of 
the  water  when  hooked  unless  pulled  out  by 
the  over-zealous  rodster.  Of  the  salt-water 
fishes  that  leap  there  are  only  the  tarpon, 
lady  fish,  Spanish  mackerel,  the  large  king- 
fish  of  Southern  Seas,  and,  strange  to 
note,  the  needlefish  or  billfish  of  Key  West, 
which  is  the  most  skilled  acrobat  of  them 
all  in  either  fresh  or  salt  water.  I  have  seen 
them  make  a  complete  double  somersault, 
and  their  long,  slim  bodies,  with  the  sheen 
of  a  polished  silver  lance,  looked  in  the 
sunlight  like  a  palpable  thread  of  glancing 
white-light  in  the  blue  atmosphere  of  the 
keys. 

When  fish  leap  from  the  water  it  is  un- 
doubtedly with  a  view  of  escape  from  the 
hook,  and  with  many  of  them  the  leap  is 
followed  by  a  vigorous  shake  of  the  head; 
in  the  case  of  the  black  bass  it  is  the  shake 
of  the  entire  body  from  snout  to  tip  of  cau- 
dal. The  leap  on  a  slack  line,  which  is 
never  made,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  the  Span- 
ish mackerel  and  the  kingfish  (not  the  barb 
of  Northern  waters)  is  an  evidence  of  su- 
perior intelligence  or  accumulated  experi- 
ence, take  your  choice,  in  a  fish,  for  he  has 
evidently  found  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  eject  an  impaled  hook  when  a 
taut  line  holds  it  firmly  in  place. 

Now  the  black  bass  always  leaps  on  a 
slack  line.  You  frequently  think  the  fish 
has  escaped,  as  the  line  loops  in  the  water 
and  the  strain  upon  it  is  no  longer  felt, 
when,  presto!  thirty,  forty,  or  perhaps  fifty 
feet  away,  your  eye  catches  a  gleam  of 
bronze  and  brass  two  to  three  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  you  note  with 
delight  the  aerial  flight  of  that  old  bronze- 
backer,  vigorous  even  in  the  air  with  every 
muscle  in  action,  frantically  shaking  the 
body  and  almost  doubling  it  up  in  the 
frenzy  of  restrained  liberty.    And  just  here, 


sad  to  say,  comes  in  the  thrill,  rcenforced 
by  the  delight  of  the  eye  as  we  see  that  the 
quarry  is  within  possible  reach  of  capture 
But  we  all  retain  from  boyhood  to  the 
gravity  of  years  that  love  of  killing  some- 
thing which  was  bom  within  us  when,  as 
children,  we  loved  to  kill  flies  on  the  win- 
dow panes  in  the  gloaming.  However,  and 
as  a  salve  to  the  conscience,  of  all  the  ver- 
tebrated  animals  the  fish  has  a  less  compli- 
cated system  of  nerves,  hence  is  less  sus- 
ceptible of  pain. 

The  leap  of  the  black  bass  is  always  di- 
rectly upward  when  hooked,  and  he  gener- 
ally falls  tail  first  into  the  water.  At  times, 
however,  this  fish,  like  the  trout,  will  rise 
vigorously  to  the  fly,  and,  missing  it,  will 
make  a  graceful  curve  in  the  air  ere  he  goes 
quietly  head  down  back  to  his  element.  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  bass  rises  fiercely  to  the  fly 
with  an  accurate  aim,  and  goes  instantly  to 
his  lair,  which,  when  feeding,  is  most  fre- 
quently at  the  foot  of  the  rift  flowing  in  a 
pool  or  just  on  the  edge  of  the  rapid  in  an 
eddy  made  by  the  rapid  water.  I  have  never 
found  them  feeding  or  loitering  in  the  rap- 
ids, and  this  is  less  to  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  swift  water  the 
chub,  large  and  small,  are  always  found  in 
black  bass  rivers.  Another  condition  coin- 
cident is  that  the  chub  seem  to  have  real- 
ized that  they  are  safer  from  the  ravages 
of  the  bass  in  the  swift  currents  than  in 
the  still  waters  of  the  pools.  I  have  noted 
on  the  Delaware  River,  particularly,  that, 
whereas  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  before 
the  black  bass  became  sovereigns  of  that 
water,  the  chub  swarmed  in  the  pools  and 
large  eddies,  at  the  present  time  a  chub  can 
very  seldom  be  tj^ken  on  hook  and  line  in 
such  waters,  and,  as  an  old  angling  friend, 
resident  upon  the  banks  of  this  great  blade 
bass  stream,  expressed  it: 

"The  chub  appear  to  be  stealing  up  the 
river  by  the  way  of  the  shallow  rapids  near 
the  shores,  and  can  never  be  found  when 
the  bass  lie  in  the  deep  water." 

But  the  black  bass  is  not  to  be  cheated  of 
his  favorite  food,  for  as  the  shadows  fall, 
you  will  find  him  on  the  edge  of  these  rap- 
ids, lying  perdue  in  the  circling  eddies,  and 
woe  betide  a  hapless  cyprinoid  when  he 
chances  to  come  within  jaw-reaching  dis- 
tance of  a  ravenous  bronzebacker,  or  within 
the  possible  compass  of  a  sudden  dash  into 
the  tumbling  water,  in  which,  however,  the 
black  bass  does  not  linger  a  minute,  but  re- 
turns at  once  to  the  eddy. 

As  the  twilight  deepens  the  black  bass 
will  be  found  either  rising,  here  and  there, 
to  the  surface  of  the  deeper  water,  feeding 
on  the  insects  that  fall  upon  it,  particularly 
the  gloaming-loving  moths,  which  are,  as  a 
rule,  swarming  near  and  upon  the  rivers 
containing  bass.  Or  the  latter  may  be  seen 
in  the  shallows  along  the  shores  making  the 
water  fairly  boil  with  their  dashes  into 
depths  of  merely  two  or  three  inches;  in 
fact,  I  have  seen  them  in  the  excitement  of 
feeding  with  their  dorsal  fins  entirely  out 
of  the  water  chasing  the  minnows,  and 
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either  causing  them  to  flutter  upon  or 
throwing  them  by  impetuous  rushes  high 
and  dry  on  the  banks.  It  is  at  such  an 
hour  that  the  angler  meets  with  the  greatest 
success  with  the  rod,  and  it  matters  but  little 
what  feathers  he  uses,  or  how  immature  he 
may  be  in  handling  them,  provided  he 
nuuces  his  cast  at  least  fifty  feet  in  length, 
and  stands  in  deep  water  when  casting. 

From  what  has  been  written  above,  the 
layman  would  naturally  think  that  the  black 
bass  is  a  coarse  feeder.  Not  so.  He  is 
daintier  than  the  brook  trout,  and  feeds  less 
to  repletion.  It  is  to  be  doubted  that  a 
black  bass  was  ever  taken,  with  either  natu- 
ral bait  or  artificial  flies,  that  had  a  half 
digested  minnow,  too  big  to  swallow  entire, 
sticking  from  its  mouth,  and  yet  in  my  own 
experience,  this  condition  has  presented  it- 
self on  a  trout  stream  on  more  than  one 
occasion;  fontinalis  seems  to  be  more  of  a 
glutton  than  mycropterus,  as  the  scientist 
would  put  it,  and  the  experienced  angler 
knows  the  first  named  (the  trout)  is  never 
found  in  so  great  a  state  of  repletion  that 
he  cannot  be  tempted  by  a  dainty  feather 
cast  by  a  wizard  hand,  while  the  other,  the 
bass,  will  lie  for  hours  motionless  in  a  pool, 
apparently  chewing  the  cud  of  reflection  or 
digestion,  indifferent  to  all  the  ills  of  life 
as  well  as  the  full  fruition  of  fish  blessing- 
ness.  They  will  not  fan  a  tail  at  the  most 
tempting  morsels  placed  under  their  noses. 

True,  there  are  times  when  the  black  bass 
apparently  deserves  the  title  generally  given 
them — "  the  tigers  of  the  waters."  He  is  not 
infrequently  seen  playing  with  the  life  of  a 
minnow  very  much  as  pussy  does  with  a  cap- 
tured mouse.  As  I  have  once  before  stated,  I 
have  watched  them  swim  leisurely  and  lazily, 
but  gracefully,  up  to  my  live  minnow  bait, 
apparently  suck  it  into  their  mouths  and  then 
slowly  eject  it;  then  follow  it  up  and  re- 
peat the  same  thing,  on  one  occasion  three 
times.  The  locality  at  which  this  occurred 
was  at  Perkiomen  Dam  on  the  Schuylkill 
River  near  Philadelphia.  I  was  seated  on 
the  wall  of  the  dam,  and  the  water  being 
clear,  every  movement  of  the  bass  was 
plainly  seen.  It  was  from  the  same  spot 
that  I  also  saw  a  black  bass  do  a  brutal 
deed  that  fairly  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
"tiger,"  but  I  doubt  not  such  actions  could 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  many  other  fish. 
He  had  chased  a  chub  of  five  to  six  inches 
into  a  hole  between  stones  on  a  side  wall 
of  the  dam,  a  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
victim  protruding  several  inches.  Mr.  Bass 
swam  quietly  up,  and  selecting  the  softest 
and  most  delicate  part  of  the  chub,  the 
belly,  deliberately  tore  out  a  mouthful  and 
then  swam  slowly  away  with  what  seemed 
to  me  a  pleasurable  flirt  of  the  tail. 

The  tiger-like  trait  of  the  black  bass  is 
not  admitted  by  some  angling  writers  as 
being  constant  or  natural.  A  prominent 
author  goes  so  far  in  the  defense  of  his 
favorite  fish,  the  black  bass,  as  to  assert  that 
it  is  less  destructive  to  the  life  of  its  fellows 
than  the  yellow  perch,  pike  perch,  masca- 
longe  trout  and  other  fish,  and  bases  his  be- 


lief upon  the  fact  that  the  teeth  are  weak, 
closely  packed  and  "presenting  an  even  • 
surface  as  uniform  as  the  surface  of  a  tooth 
brush.  Such  teeth  are  incapable  of  wound- 
ing, and  merely  form  a  secure  surface  for 
holding  their  prey  securely."  Black  bass 
anglers  ever3rwhere  would  gladly  take  these 
words  as  Gospel  truths,  but  the  fact  still 
remains  that  the  black  bass,  like  all  other 
fish  known  to  us,  do  not  masticate  their 
food,  but  gulp  it  down  whole,  and  that  their 
teeth  being  firm  enough  to  hold  "  their  prey 
securely,"  the  strength  of  the  bass  is  suffi- 
cient to  tear  out  a  bit  of  the  tenderest  part 
of  a  soft-fleshed  cyprinoid. 

There  is  an  impression  existing  among 
many  who  are  interested  in  the  life-history 
of  the  small-mouthed  black  bass,  that  they 
thrive  only  in  clear,  rocky  and  cool  streams. 
Their  lusty  life  and  rapid  increase  in  such 
rivers  as  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and 
Potomac  would  seem  to  negative  such  a 
statement.  True,  the  black  bass,  like  the 
trout,  is  ever  on  the  move  up  the  fluvial 
waters;  the  latter  from  the  imperative  in- 
stinct of  reproduction ;  the  black  bass,  I  am 
led  to  believe,  simply  from  the  need  of  new 
feeding  grounds,  for  you  will  find  them 
during  the  spawning  season  on  their  beds 
in  a  stretch  of  more  than  an  hundred  miles 
on  the  Delaware  River  in  the  month  of 
June.  Moreover,  and  again  as  to  their 
thriving  only  in  cool  water,  I  have  fre- 
quently stepped  into  the  shallows  along  the 
banks  of  the  same  river,  and  the  water  pro- 
duced a  sensation  of  heat  to  my  feet  and 
ankles,  and  yet,  then  and  there,  a  cast  was 
made  with  the  feathers  fifty  feet  away,  and 
a  bass  creeled  from  water  hardly  more  than 
two  feet  in  depth;  in  the  shallows  the  de- 
gree of  heat  was  certainly  85  degrees  to  90 
degrees,  and  where  the  fish  was  hooked  it 
was  surely  not  less  than  80  degrees.  This 
experience,  many  times  repeated,  was  reen- 
forced  at  East  Branch,  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y.,  at  least  two  hundred  miles  above 
tide  water,  as  the  river  runs,  and  where  the 
small-mouthed  black  bass  are  numerous 
and  take  the  feathers,  soberly  dressed,  with 
frequency  and  avidity. 

Now,  there  is  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  small- 
mouthed  black  bass  of  that  section  which  I 
have  never  seen  mentioned  in  the  books  or 
journals  devoted  to  the  subject  of  angling. 
When  the  railroad  traversing  that  region 
took  up  the  idea  and  vigorously  carried  it 
to  success,  of  stocking  the  streams  of  Sul- 
livan County  with  several  species  of  trout, 
great  fears  were  felt  by  anglers  that  the 
black  bass  of  the  Delaware  would  eventu- 
ally find  their  way  into  the  Beaverkill  and 
Willowemock  and  destroy  the  trout.  I'hese 
fears,  after  ten  years  of  fearful  observation, 
were  groundless.  The  cold  waters  of  the 
above-named  rivers,  coalescing  just  below 
Rockland,  seems  to  be  a  barrier  to  their 
progress  upward,  although  there  are  many 
large  and  sufficiently  deep  pools  in  the  lower 
Beaverkill,  in  which  they  could  live  and 
thrive.  This  matter  is  worthy  of  further  in- 
vestigation. ^^  J 
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BITTING  A  SADDLE  HORSE 

By  FRANCIS  M.  WARE 


GOOD  mouths  and  successful  bitting 
depend  more  upon  methods  than  up- 
on instruments;  and  an  artist  will  succeed 
with  the  most  crude  arrangements  where 
the  tyro  finds  every  appliance  quite  useless. 
Seat,  "  hands,"  temperament,  temper,  bits 
— all  in  the  order  named— are  the  factors 
required.  Progress  must  always  be  grad- 
ual, and  the  special  use  for  which  the  ani- 
mal is  intended  must  be  kept  constantly 
in  view. 

The  critic  at  ring-side  or  bridle-path  has 
much  to  say  about  the  apparently  crude 
and  undeveloped  manners  and  mouths  of 
our  saddle-horses,  but  he  overestimates 
the  abilities  of  our  average  riders.  If  our 
native  horses  are  thus  inapt,  or  if  their  airs 
and  graces  savor  of  the  mechanical,  and 
they  change  their  paces  at  the  direction 
of  astonishingly  clumsy  and  transparent 
gestures,  it  must  be  remembered  that  our 
average  equestrian  is  of  the  least  capable; 
that  he  usually  takes  pride  in  his  ignorance; 
that  he  persists  in  the  use  of  extraordinary 
*'  aids  "  and  confusing  sfgnals;  that  a  horse 
must  not  be  "  educated  up  to "  his  pur- 
poses, but  "spoiled  down  to  them";  that 
training  must  never  progress  beyond  a 
certain  point,  or  we  have  on  hand  an 
animal  unsalable  because  not  one  in  a 
hundred  is  competent  to  ride  him.  The 
average  hack  must  placidly  allow  himself 
to  be  mounted  as  if  the  rider  were  a  cat 
clawing  up  a  wall;  to  permit  his  mouth 
to  be  severely  jabbed  as  the  rider  embarks; 
to  carry  himself  nicely  under  a  man  who  is 
braced  against  the  cantle  of  the  saddle  with 
his  weight  over  the  animal's  kidneys;  to 
accept  diagonally  wrong  signals  to  canter, 
and  to  patiently  figure  that  these  mean 
exactly  what  they  do  not  say;  to  trot  freely 
enough,  and  not  too  freely,  to  afford  his 
rider  an  equal  cadence  at  the  pace;  and  to 
allow  that  individual  to  raise  and  lower 
himself  by  the  four  reins  evenly  grasped, 
or  the  curb  tighter  than  the  snaffle;  to  turn 
because  his  head  is  pulled  around  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  he  has  two  ends,  and 
that  both  should  be  addressed.  Thus  pre- 
pared for  the  worst,  he  is  at  all  events  both 
salable  to  and  usable  by  any  and  every 
consumer,  and  while  the  judicious  grieve, 
and  the  carpers  croak,  he  will  continue  to 
reach  the  public  developed  to  about  this 
degree  until  that  happy  day  when  people 
ride  to  ride,  and  not  for  their  livers,  and 
when  the  amateur  cannot  only  appreciate 
and  properly  handle  a  bitted  and  developed 
horse,  but  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  time 
and  skill  which  an  academic  course  re- 
quires. 

Given  a  seat,  "hands"  may  come;  with- 
out one  they  never  will.  Supposing  that 
one  has  both  (and  patience  and  judgment 
and  *'  horse-sense "),  the  matters  of  bits 
and  bitting  may  be  proceeded  with.  Al- 
ways and  invariably  the  simpler  and  more 
direct  these  are  the  better.     Severe  meas- 


Usual  Bitting:— Bridoon  Too  High,  Curb  Too  Low. 


Bridoon  Low,  SnaflSe  as  Reconunended. 


i  efiuofi  on  Rcifib — Notice*  How  Bit's  Ri^  its  Mim^h. 


ures  provoke  resistance;  painful  appliances 
invite  rebellion  to  frustrate  their  effects; 
discomfort  upsets  temper.  Therefore  pro- 
ceed by  delicate  handling  and  comfortable 
accoutrement,  bearing  in  mind  always  the 
animal's  limitations,  that  he  is  foolish, 
timid,  and  does  not  delight  to  render 
service  to  man,  but  must  be  hoodwinked 
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Beginning  Neck  Flexion. 

into  the  belief  that  he  cannot  help  himself. 
Mutual  concessions  promote  mutual  good 
will  and  comfort,  but  the  animal  must  not 
imagine  that  he  can  ever  exact  them,  or 
his  propensity  to  bully  will  assert  itself. 

About  the  first  thing  done  by  the  average 
horseman  is  to  ask  his  horse  to  "  bend  " 
himself,  to  carry  an  arched  neck  and  a 
more  or  less  perpendicular  face.  This  atti- 
tude is  logically  correct,  since  it  compels 
the  animal  to  collect  himself,  and  to  carry 
his  weight  more  upon  the  hind  quarters, 
making  him,  once  the  poise  is  changed, 
lighter  on  his  feet  and  more  amenable  to 
the  directions  of  the  rider's  hands  and 
legs.  Generally  the  trainer  proceeds  to 
haul  at  the  curb  until  the  animal  either 
steps  back  or  rears  (or  perhaps  yields  his 
neck) — and  right  here  the  initial  mis-step 
is  made  in  three  ways:  firstly,  a  slight 
yielding  is  not  considered  enough;  second, 
pressure  is  relaxed  while  the  horse  re- 
sists (after  the  trainer  thinks  he  has  bent 
himself  long  enough);  and  third,  he  re- 
wards obedience  by  speaking  to  the  horse, 
and  by  clapping  him  anywhere  his  hand 
first  falls.  The  exact  converse  of  this  pro- 
cedure is  essential,  for  a  slight  and  mo- 
mentary yielding  is  enough;  the  pull  must 
be  maintained  until  the  horse  yields,  and 
relaxed  that  instant;  the  saddle  horse 
should  neither  hear  nor  know  any  word 
but  "Whoa!"  and  the  caress  must  apply 
instantly  and  thoroughly  to  the  part  ad- 
dressed, and  with  which  obedience  is 
yielded — in  ♦his  case  the  jowl,  the  peck 
and  the  seat  df  the  brain.  Too  much  of 
importance  cannot  be  placed  upon  this  last 
— it  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  business — to 
reward  and  punish  the  part  you  would 
coerce;  and  never  imagine  the  pupil  does 
not  understand. 

The  clever  trainer,  then,  uses  these  meth- 
ods regularly,  but  he  also  follows  other 
modes  of  procedure  equally  as  important. 
Thus  he  never  asks  any  horse  to  bend  him- 
self in  any  way  until  he  is  warm,  and  his 
muscles  are  flexible.  When  in  this  condi- 
tion, after  a  few  moments  walking  and 
jogging  about,  his  muscles  are  supple;  to 


Beginning  Jaw  Flexion. 

yield  is  not  uncomfortable,  and  he  does 
cheerfully  what  he  will,  in  cold  blood,  re- 
sent, thus  never  discovering  that  resistance 
may  be  successful.  Again,  he  is  reined 
back  freely  and  frequently;  nothing  so 
quickly  brings  a  horse  into  his  bridle,  sup- 
ples him,  and  changes  his  balance  and  pose 
— but  never  for  more  than  a  few  steps,  and 
then  only  when  primarily  so  placed  that  he 
can  obey  without  discomfort,  and  always 
immediately  ridden  forward  for  some  mo- 
ments; nor  backed  always  in  the  same 
place,  or  facing  the  stable  door.  Again, 
he  is  addressed  by  the  simple  bit — a  snaffle, 
or  the  bridoon — first,  and  as  he  mmt  bend 
to  back  at  all.  the  curb  may  later  come  into 
play  so  gradually  that  he  hardly  knows 
where  it  first  was  felt. 

Abandon  absolutely  the  idea  that  any 
horse  needs  suppling  by  side  flexions  of  the 
neck,  etc.  Nature  attended  to  all  that,  and 
if  he  resists  your  address  it  is  a  matter  for 
proper  bitting,  and  the  compelling  of  obe- 
dience, and  not  of  mechanically  bending 
the  neck,  etc.  No  horse  in  motion  ever 
bends  his  neck  sideways  much  from  a 
straight  lint,  nor  need  you  ever  ask  the 
same,  nor  fall  blindly  into  the  trap  which 
Baucher  set  for  his  pupils — a  task  which 
employed  them  for  months,  and  upon 
which  they  needed  much  instruction  at 
pecuniary  advantage  to  him  and  his  dis- 
ciples. 

The  reader  will  probably  think  that  we 
are  not  getting  on  very  fast  with  bits  and 
bitting,  but  the  curious  part  of  the  subject 
is  that  neither  of  these  factors  has  much 
to  do  with  the  results  we  would  achieve — 
or  rather  that  a  thoroughly  balanced, 
lightly  poised  horse  is  ninety-nine-hun- 
dredths  bitted,  and  that  thereafter  one  may 
use  any  old  bit  provided  only  that  it  is  light 
enough  in  effect,  big  enough  in  circum- 
ference of  mouthpiece,  and  comfortably 
fitted.  A  further  essential  is  the  presence 
of  moisture  in  the  mouth  and  lip-angles; 
no  horse  advances  in  education  while  the 
mouth  is  dry.  If  this  state  obtains,  start 
at  once  by  bit  manipulation  a  copious  flow 
of  saliva,  or  else  stop  work  for  the  day. 
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Bitting  a  Saddle  Horse 


Your  horse's  bridle  and  bits  must  fit — 
not  pretty  well,  but  perfectly.  You  worry 
about  his  health ;  you  spend  big  money  for 
saddles;  yet  you  find  fault  if  your  bits  and 
bridle  cost  you  over  $io.  Your  headstall 
must  be  soft,  and  kept  so;  free  from  rough 
edges;  your  brow-band  just  right,  and  not 
grinding  the  thin  skin  about  the  sensitive 
ears;  your  nose-band  is  meant  for  use, 
should  be  worn  on  a  separate  headstall, 
hang  where  it  belongs,  and  be  also  soft, 
pliable,  and  bearing  several  holes  close 
together.  Your  bits  must  fit  exactly;  be 
large,  smooth,  rather  short-branched  as  to 
curb,  large-ringed  (or  "  Dexter  "-snaffled) 
as  to  bridoon:  your  chain  large,  and  close 
linked;  your  lip-strap  always  worn;  your 
bridoon  at  least  five  holes  lower  than 
generally  placed;  your  throat-latch  as  loose 
as  possible. 

The  curb  bit  must  always  hang  in  the 
mouth  lower  than  the  point  .at  which  we 
expect  it  to  act  for  the  reason  that,  as  it 
hangs  by  the  eye  at  the  top  of  the  branch, 
it  must,  when  brought  into  action  by  the 
rein,  rise  about  as  the  length  of  the  cheek 
or  portion  between  the  eye  and  mouthpiece 
unless  the  face  is  held  perpendicularly. 
Only  a  bit  which  pivots  on  the  mouthpiece 
will  prevent  this  and  act  directly  where  it 
lies.  Usually  the  curb  lies  just  above  the 
tushes  in  a  horse's  mouth.  The  bridoon 
rests  nearly  as  low,  well  clear  of  the  mouth 
angles,  and  just  above  the  curb.  A  bridoon 
made  of  leather  has  been  much  used  by  the 
writer,  and  found  very  practical  in  that  it 
closely  embraces  the  jaw,  and  while  mild 
in  effect  is  very  direct  in  action.  A  curved 
mouthpiece  fails  to  give  satisfaction  be- 
cause the  tongue  escapes  pressure;  the 
same  thing  happens  with  a  port-bit,  and 
even  a  very  small  port  allows  the  tongue  to 
enter,  and  prevents  that  organ  from  act- 
ing, by  its  surface  and  by  the  use  of  its 
muscles,  as  the  cushion  it  really  is.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  all  our  bitting  is  addressed 
more  to  the  muscles  of  this  member  and 
of  the  lips  than  to  the  bars,  and  principally 
through  their  feelings  do  we  guide  the 
horse.  Nor  is  any  satisfactory  bitting  pos- 
sible if  the  tongue  is  not  under  the  bit. 
If  the  tongue  is  thus  freed  of  pressure,  the 
lips  are  drawn  in  on  one  or  both  sides  to 
relieve  the  stress  upon  the  bars;  thus  pro- 
moting in  order  to  escape  pain  a  resistance 
or  hardness  upon  one  side  or  the  other. 
This  resistance  has  little  to  do  with  mus- 
cular neck  contraction,  but  is  opposition 
to  any  movement  of  the  bit  in  the  mouth, 
or  rebellion  against  progressing  in  the  in- 
dicated direction. 

All  this  if  you  use  the  conventional 
"  full  "  bridle — an  arrangement  excellent 
in  its  way,  but  nothing  like  as  universally 
necessary  as  its  popularity  would  lead  one 
to  imagine.  Not  one  rider  in  a  hundred 
knows  anything  about  the  effects  of  the 
two  bits,  but  takes  the  reins  all  the  same 
length,  and  applies  them  always  for  the 
same  purposes,  and  at  the  same  tension. 
If  you  used  other  bits  more,  it  is  quite  sure 
you    would    favor    this    arrangement    less. 


You  order  James  to  exercise  the  saddle 
horses,  and,  as  instructed  by  various  au- 
thorities, you  restrict  him,  as  a  heavy-fisted 
deck-hand,  to  a  large  plain  snaffie  and  no 
martingale.  Now  if  James  is  a  duffer,  how 
is  it  that  you  as  a  horseman  cannot  obtain 
with  the  same  simple  instrument  as  satis- 
factory results  as  you  expect  from  him  ?  Or 
why  is  the  **fuir*  bridle  necessary  to  you 
and  tabooed  for  him?  Surely  you  should 
be  as  competent  as  he;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  snaffle,  in  some  of  its  various  pat- 
terns and  arrangements,  is  the  best  bit 
known  to  man,  and  far  more  universally 
satisfactory  than  you  will  believe  without 
trial. 

The  secret  of  bitting  is  merely  to  so 
equip  the  subject  that  he  performs  the 
task  required  of  him  in  the  manner  we 
direct,  properly  poised,  and  with  the  mini- 
mum of  resistance.  If  this  result  is  ob- 
tained, any  arrangement  from  a  halter  or 
cavesson  up  is  proper  and  in  good  form. 
The  mistake  we  all  make  is  in  not  varying 
the  bit  according  to  need,  or  its  severity 
according  to  requirement.  We  drive  or 
ride  a  horse  always  in  the  same  bit,  and 
kind  of  bit,  same  link  of  the  chain,  and 
same  place  in  the  mouth  regardless  of 
whether  he  is  fresh  and  "  larky,"  or  dead- 
tired,  and  ending  up  a  long  journey.  If  he 
gets  "  behind  the  bit "  either  in  harness  or 
saddle,  we  force  him  to  it  with  whip,  voice, 
and  heel — yet  there  are  very  few  horses 
which  will  not  be  lighter  and  more  pleas- 
ant if  favored  as  the  distance  augments, 
just  as  there  are  none  who  may  not  be 
permanently  more  lightly  bitted  every  little 
while  if  only  we  will  take  the  trouble  to 
study  them. 

A  constant  changing  of  the  bits  has 
another  and  a  moral  effect — it  distracts  the 
animal's  attention  from  his  purpose.  If 
you  give  him  a  new  arrangement,  as  shift- 
ing of  bits,  to  puzzle  over  he  forgets  his 
determination  to  pull — any  way  for  a  few 
moments.  In  his  wonder  he  may  change 
his  balance  and  suddenly  discover  for  him- 
self that  he  can  work  easier  in  a  man- 
ner he  had  never  thought  of — and  this 
impression  is  doubly  lasting  because  he  is 
tricked  into  thinking  that  he  originated 
the  idea.  Forthwith  your  battle  is  two- 
thirds  won,  and  many  an  animal  is  irre- 
trievably ruined  because  he  is  not  given  this 
opportunity  to  learn  for  himself  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  things. 

In  the  same  way  the  double  snaffle  works 
with  the  star-gazer — always  provided  that 
he  can  bend  himself,  free  from  pain,  «.  c, 
that  he  is  not  narrow  in  jaw,  short  and 
thick  of  neck,  or  weak  in  loin  or  hocks.  If 
these  defects  are  his  your  efforts  will  but 
ruin  his  mouth  and  temper,  for  of  two  evils 
he  will  choose  the  lesser,  and  pull  to  pre- 
vent bending,  because  submission  hurts  him 
more.  One  snaffle  rein  in  this  arrangement 
is  free  from  martingale;  the  other  is 
buckled  to  the  stirrup  buckle  on  the  sad- 
dle; passes  thence  through  the  martingale, 
which  has  a  single  ring;  thence  through 
another  ring  which  works  upon  a  strap 
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under  the  jaw  from  the  second  snaffle; 
back  again  through  the  martingale  ring; 
and  up  to  the  right  or  left  hand,  accord- 
ing to  which  side  the  rein  is  buckled  to  the 
saddle.  This  double  purchase  gives  a 
powerful  leverage,  and  your  horse's  head 
may  be  placed  anywhere,  the  other  snaffle 
being  used  for  guidance,  and  for  maintain- 
ing the  position  desired.  Once  this  is 
secured,  the  martingale  rein  is  eased  off; 
until  again  required  to  frustrate  rebellion. 
A  curb  bit  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
second  snaffle  if  thought  best.  A  low-placed 
and  close-fitting  nose-band  upon  its 
separate  headstall  is  always  needed  in  all 
bitting,  that  the  horse  may  not  find  he  can 
open  his  mouth,  or  succeed  in  doing  so  if 
he  has  learned  the  trick. 

Combinations  of  the  snaffle  are  many. 
The  average  horse  goes  lightly  in  some  one 
of  them,  and  they  suit  the  average  hands 
much  better  than  the  double-bridle  so  uni- 
versally in  vogue.  The  Pelham  and  its  ilk 
have  outlived  all  usefulness,  for  there  is 
nothing  they  can  do  which  the  bit  and 
bridoon  will  not  accomplish  better.  Even 
with  the  **  full "  bridle,  however,  the  snaffle 
effect  may  be  more  universally  maintained 
than  it  is  if  we  will  only  persist  in  trying  to 
get  from  the  bridoon  all  that  it  is  capable 
of  giving  in  the  way  of  control;  letting  the 
curb  remain  as  it  is  intended — an  instru- 
ment only  for  insuring  a  halt,  and  for 
compelling  a  certain  desired  carriage. 

As  to  this  carriage  we  are  too  often 
borne  away  by  the  worship  of  false  gods  in 
demanding  that  our  hack  deport  himself 
like  a  harness  horse,  and  not  with  the  lib- 
erty and  jaunty  swing  of  a  genuine  saddle 
horse.  Southern  dealers  first  brought  us 
these  high-headed,  perpendicular-faced, 
bold-fronted  "  fiat-catchers,"  and  we  fell 
into  the  net  because  we  wanted  not  a  sad- 
dle horse  at  all,  but  a  ride  and  drive  horse; 
and  the  impressive  Kentuckian  so  seemed 
to  till  the  bill  that  we  forgave  him  his  pea- 
cocky  carriage,  and  gradually  acquired  a 
taste  for  it  as  diseased  as  that  for  caviare 
or  cocktails.  The  high  arching  necks  of 
these  horses  is  no  more  graceful  than  it  is 
necessary,  and  moderation  in  neck  carriage 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  perpendicular 
face-line;  while  the  fact  that  the  **  har- 
nessy "  style  does  not  always  promote 
balance  and  lightness  in  hand  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  horses  lug  hard, 
and  are  severely  bitted,  whether  as  cause 
or  consequence. 

The  presence  of  a  martingale  upon  a 
horse  indicates  one  of  three  things:  his 
rider  has  no  hands,  the  animal  is  not  prop- 
erly bitted,  or  he  is  in  process  of  training. 
No  variety  of  the  sort  has  any  place  upon 
the  educated  horse,  nor  for  a  horseman's 
use. 

^  Much  is  learned  in  the  way  of  acquiring 
lightness  and  agility  by  teaching  the  horse 
to  passage  both  ways;  riding  small  circles 
and  "  figure  eights  "  at  all  paces.  Such  les- 
sons should  always  be  brief  and  frequent, 
lest  they  become  irksome  to  the  horse,  and 
always  interspersed  with  other  movements. 


Convenient  Gsig  Snaffle,  Two  Snaffles  Eased.    The  Band 
Should  Be  Just  above  Mouth  Angles. 


Two  Snaffles,  One  Arraneed  with  Martingale  Recom- 
mended.   Nose  Band  Should  Be  at  Mouth  Angles. 


Well-fitted  Bridle. 

We  shall  always  find  the  public  road,  in  the 
rear  of  some  van  or  truck  moving  at  a 
walk,  one  of  the  best  places  for  getting 
quick  results  in  the  way  of  acquiring  bal- 
ance and  lightness.  Ridden  behind  these 
slow-moving  vehicles  the  horse  is  com- 
pelled to  bend  if  allowed,  or  urged,  to  go 
close  up  to  them,  and  becomes  light  in 
hand  for  a  reason  which  he  understands; 
learning  also  that  he  can  attain  another 
balance  without  discomfort  ><^  t 
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NATURAL  HISTORY 

By  JOHN  BURROUGHS 


THE  TRAINING  OF   WILD   ANIMALS.  * 

I  WAS  reminded  afresh  of  how  prone  we 
all  are  to  regard  the  actions  of  the  lower 
animals  in  the  light  of  our  own  psychology 
on  reading  "  The  Training  of  Wild  Ani- 
mals," by  Bostock,  a  well-known  animal 
trainer.  Bostock  evidently  knows  the  art  of 
training  animals  well,  but  of  the  science  of 
it  he  seems  to  know  very  little.  That  is, 
while  he  is  a  successful  trainer,  his  notions 
of  animal  psychology  are  very  crude.  For 
instance,  on  one  page  he  speaks  of  the  lion 
as  if  it  was  endowed  with  a  fair  measure 
of  human  intelligence,  and  had  notions,  feel- 
ings, and  thoughts  like  our  own;  on  the 
next  page,  when  he  gets  down  to  real  busi- 
ness, he  lays  bare  its  utter  want  of  these 
things.  He  says  a  lion  born  and  bred  in 
captivity  is  more  difficult  to  train  than  one 
caught  from  the  jungle.  "  He  does  not  fear 
man ;  he  knows  his  own  power.  He  regards 
man  as  an  inferior,  with  an  attitude  of  dis- 
dain and  silent  hauteur."  "  He  accepts  his 
food  as  tribute,  and  his  care  as  homage 
due."  "  He  is  aristocratic  in  his  independ- 
ence." "  Deep  in  him — so  deep  that  he 
barely  realizes  its  existence — slumbers  a  de- 
sire for  freedom  and  an  unutterable  long- 
ing for  the  blue  sky  and  the  free  air." 
When  his  training  is  begun  "he  meets  it 
with  a  reserved  majesty  and  silent  indif- 
ference, as  though  he  had  a  dumb  realiza- 
tion of  his  wrongs."  All  this  is  a  very  hu- 
man way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  and  is 
typical  of  the  way  we  all  more  or  less  speak 
of  the  lower  animals,  defining  them  to  our- 
selves in  terms  of  our  own  mentality,  but 
it  leads  to  false  notions  about  them.  We 
look  upon  an  animal  fretting  and  strug- 
gling in  its  cage  as  longing  for  freedom, 
picturing  to  itself  the  joy  of  the  open  air 
and  the  free  hills  and  sky,  when  the  truth 
of  the  matter  undoubtedly  is  that  the  flut- 
tering bird  or  restless  lion  or  fox  simply 
feels  discomfort  in  confinement.  Its  suffer- 
ings are  physical,  and  not  mental.  Its  in- 
stincts lead  it  to  struggle  for  freedom.  It 
reacts  strongly  against  the  barriers  that 
hold  it,  and  tries  in  every  way  to  overcome 
them.  Freedom,  as  an  idea,  or  a  conception 
of  a  condition  of  life,  is,  of  course,  beyond 
its  capacity.  Bostock  shows  how  the  ani- 
mal learns  entirely  by  association,  and  not 
at  all  by  the  exercise  of  thought  or  reason, 
and  yet  a  moment  later  says:  "The  animal 
is  becoming  amenable  to  the  mastery  of 
man,  and  in  doing  so  his  own  reason  is 
being  developed,"  which  is  much  like  say- 
ing that  when  a  man  is  practising  on  the 
flying  trapeze  his  wings  are  being  developed. 
The  lion  learns  slowly  through  association 
— through  repeated  sense  impressions. 
First  a  long  stick  is  put  into  his  cage.  If 
this  is  destroyed,  it  is  replaced  by  another, 
until  he  gets  used  to  it  and  tolerates  its 
presence.    Then  he  is  gently  rubbed  with  it 


at  the  hands  of  his  keeper.  He  gets  used 
to  this  and  comes  to  like  it.  Then  the  stick 
is  baited  with  a  piece  of  meat,  and  in  tak- 
ing the  meat  the  animal  gets  still  better 
acquainted  with  the  stick,  and  so  ceases  to 
fear  it.  When  this  stage  is  reached  the 
stick  is  shortened  day  by  day,  "  until  finally 
it  is  not  much  longer  than  the  hand."  The 
next  step  is  to  let  the  hand  take  the  place 
of  the  stick  in  the  stroking  process.  "  This 
is  a  great  step  taken,  for  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  is  to  get  any  wild  animal  to 
allow  himself  to  be  touched  with  the  hu- 
man hand."  After  a  time  a  collar  is  slipped 
around  the  lion's  neck  when  he  is  asleep, 
with  a  chain  attached.  He  is  now  chained 
to  one  end  of  the  cage.  Then  a  chair  is 
introduced  into  the  cage;  then  this  king  of 
beasts,  whose  reason  was  being  developed, 
who  had  such  clear  notions  of  inferior  and 
superior,  who  knows  his  own  powers,  etc., 
usually  springs  for  the  chair,  seeking  to  de- 
molish it.  His  tether  prevents  him  reach- 
ing it,  and  so  in  time  he  tolerates  the  chair. 
Then  the  trainer,  after  some  preliminary 
feints,  walks  into  the  cage  and  seats  him- 
self in  the  chair.  And  so,  inch  by  inch,  as 
it  were,  the  trainer  gets  control  of  the  ani- 
mal and  subdues  him  to  his  purposes,  not 
by  appealing  to  his  mind,  for  he  has  none, 
but  by  impressions  upon  his  senses. 

"Leopards,  panthers  and  jaguars  are  all 
trained  in  much  the  same  manner,"  and  in 
putting  them  through  their  tricks  one  inva- 
riable order  must  be  observed,  "each  thing 
done  one  day  must  be  done  the  next  day  in 
exactly  the  same  way ;  there  must  be  no  de- 
viation from  the  rule."  Now  this  is  not  the 
way  of  a  thinking  or  reflecting  being,  but 
is  the  way  of  a  creature  governed  by  in- 
stinct or  unthinking^  intelligence.  An  ani- 
mal never  learns  a  trick  in  the  sense  that 
man  does,  never  sees  through  it  or  compre- 
hends it,  has  no  image  of  it  in  its  mind  and 
of  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  it  to  one 
another;  it  does  it  by  reason  of  repetition, 
as  a  creek  wears  its  channel,  and  probably 
has  no  more  self-knowledge  or  self-thought 
than  the  creek  has.  This,  I  think,  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  popular  notion  of  animal 
life  and  mentality,  but  it  is  the  conclusion 
that  I  at  least  cannot  avoid  after  making  a 
study  of  the  subject. 

A  FREAK  ROBIN  SONG. 

A  Maine  correspondent  sends  me  an  in- 
teresting note  of  a  robin  he  heard  singpng 
a  song  of  which  the  call  of  the  whip-poor- 
will  formed  a  part.  It  was  on  a  summer 
afternoon  after  a  rain.  "  At  first  I  noted 
only  that  it  was  a  whip-poor-wilFs  call,  but 
slowly  threugh  my  absorption  came  the 
full  consciousness  that  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  was  an  unusual  time  for  a  whip- 
pjoor-will  to  be  singing,  and  that  this  par- 
ticular whip-poor-will  was  not  confining 
himself  strictly  to  the  song  of  his  kind.    1 
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pushed  away  my  work  and  leaned  from  the 
window,  by  this  time  much  interested  in  the 
bird's  performance.  At  intervals  of  about 
two  minutes  the  song  was  repeated, '  sweet 
and  full.  It  was  a  whip-poor-will's  note 
right  enough,  but  with  a  curious  turn  at  the 
end  of  it — whip-poor-will  with  variations.  I 
couldn't  make  out  the  bird  from  my  win- 
dow, so  I  hurried  down-stairs  and  out  into 
the  garden,  where  I  located  him  after  a 
moment's  search  among  the  outer  branches 
of  one  of  the  apple-trees.  It  was  an  adult 
male  robin  mocking  a  whip-poor-will  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  He  got  the  song — whip- 
poor-will — the  first  time  in  tune  and  nicely 
accented,  and  as  far  as  the  third  syllable  in 
the  repetition,  when  he  seemed  to  lose  con- 
trol of  it  and  go  off  into  the  last  notes  of 
his  own  *  rain  song.* 

"To  myself  I  ventured  the  notion  in  ex- 
planation that  this  robin  probably  had  heard 
a  whip-poor-will's  note  in  the  woods  near 
his  roosting-place  until  an  impression  was 
made  sufficient  to  produce  the  imitation,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  we  so  often  uncon- 
sciously acquire  tricks  of  expression  pecul- 
iar to  those  about  us.  This  explanation,  of 
course,  assumes  a  susceptibility  to  such  im- 
pressions on  the  part  of  certain  mocking 
birds  to  a  degree  evidently  not  possessed  by 
birds  in  general. 

"There  was  nothing  in  this  particular 
bird's  behavior  to  indicate  volition,  or  that 
he  was  aware  in  the  slightest  degree  of  any- 
thing unusual  in  his  performance." 

This  all  seems  to  me  perfectly  credible.  I 
have  myself  heard  a  robin  with  the  call  of 
the  quail  injected  into  its  song,  and  an- 
other robin  that  imitated  perfectly  the  song 
of  the  brown  thrasher. 

FOOD  OF  GRAY   SQUIRRELS. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  gray  squir- 
rels one  sees  everywhere  in  some  of  our 
New  England  towns  are  an  indication  of  a 
higher  civilization.  It  is  certainly  a  pleas- 
ure to  see  these  graceful  creatures  running 
across  trolley  tracks  or  over  lawns  unmo- 
lested. A  stranger  would  have  a  very  high 
estimate  of  the  people  of  a  city  that  could 
draw  to  it  these  shy  animals.  Like  many 
rodents,  however,  gray  squirrels  will  eat 
meat  on  occasions.  They  will  even  rob 
birds*  nests.  A  friend  on  whom  I  can  rely 
told  me  of  two  or  three  instances  in  Arling- 
ton, Mass.,  where  gray  squirrels  had  robbed 
robins'  nests,  having  been  caught  in  the  very 
act.  The  other  day,  in  going  along  a  wild 
mountain  stream,  I  was  attracted  by  a  fresh 
gray  squirrel  track,  and  on  following  it, 
found  where  the  squirrel  had  killed  and 
eaten  a  mouse.  He  had  evidently  dug  out 
the  mouse,  for  I  saw  where  he  had  dug 
snow  and  leaves  away  from  the  roots  of 
some  black  alders  to  some  depth.  Then 
taking  the  mouse  in  his  teeth,  he  had  run 
a  few  feet  to  a  knoll,  the  mouse's  tail  hav- 
ing left  its  print  in  the  snow  between  the 
tracks  of  the  squirrel,  and  eaten  it,  leaving 
blood,  hair,  and  pieces  of  bone  to  tell  of  the 
feast.    One  time  I  gave  a  young  woodchuck 


to  an  old  Irishwoman  who  fed  the  chuck 
on  ham.  Now  if  a  woodchuck  would  eat 
ham,  why  not  a  gray  squirrel  eat  mice  or 
young  birds  ?  We  have  abundant  proof  that 
many  flesh^aters  will,  on  occasions,  eat  vege- 
table food  as  well  as  rodents  eating  flesh. 
Lovers  of  both  squirrels  and  birds  may  find 
it  possible  to  protect  in  some  way  the  nests 
of  thrushes,  warblers,  etc. 

ANIMALS  AND  MUSIC. 

In  my  son's  junior  year  at  Harvard  it  be- 
came the  custom  in  May  and  June  to  give 
frequent  band  concerts  in  the  evening  on  the 
steps  of  University  Hall.  Exactly  over  the 
band  was  a  flag-pole,  fastened  at  an  angle  to 
the  side  of  the  building.  On  the  gilded  ball 
of  the  flag-pole  there  would  come  and  perch, 
soon  after  the  concert  began,  a  little  screech 
owl.  After  the  music  ceased  and  the  crowd 
dispersed  the  little  owl  would  again  fly  away. 
So  regularly  did  the  owl  come  with  his 
noiseless,  mufiled  flight,  that  my  son  came 
to  look  for  him  and  to  speculate  how  long 
the  band  would  have  to^  play  before  he 
would  be  attracted  by  the  music.  Many 
persons  saw  him,  yet  he  appeared  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  yard  full  of  people,  but 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  music,  as  far  as  his  at- 
titude and  actions  betrayed  his  feelings,  as 
much  as  did  any  one.  Whether  music  gives 
animals  pleasure  or  pain  is  a  disputed  ques- 
tion. My  own  four-months'-old  grand- 
daughter suffered  real  pain  from  the  higher 
notes  on  a  violin — so  much  so  that  she  be- 
gan to  cry.  It  was  only  the  high  notes  that 
were  too  much  for  her  sensitive  ears,  the 
softer  ones  having  no  effect.  Music  will 
often  make  dogs  howl  and  cats  run.  The 
owl  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  band  music, 
however.  Certainly  the  love  for  music,  so 
strong  in  man,  must  find  its  beginning  in 
lower  forms  of  life.  The  hermit  thrush 
has  developed  a  song,  the  spiritual— one  is 
tempted  to  say  heavenly — quality  of  which 
no  instrument  or  human  voice  can  excel. 
This  habit  of  song,  so  well  developed  among 
birds,  is  more  rare  and  rudimentary  in  ani- 
mals. Experiments  of  the  effects  of  music 
on  animals  are  easily  made,  and  no  doubt 
would  develop  some  interesting  facts  of 
animal  psychology. 

THE  SKUNK  QUESTION  AGAIN. 

From  the  testimony  I  have  received  I  in- 
fer that  there  is  some  doubt  about  one  being 
able  to  carry  a  skunk  by  the  tail  and  not  be 
a  marked  man  in  the  first  company  he 
enters  thereafter.  A  Colorado  correspond- 
ent tells  of  a  skunk  that  he  saw  captured 
in  a  stovepipe  which  kept  its  scent.  But 
this  proves  nothing,  as  when  caught  by  the 
foot  in  a  steel  trap  it  rarely  uncorks  the 
vials  of  its  wrath.  When  carried  by  the  tail 
it  can  at  least  loosen  the  cork  and  allow 
the  fluid  to  ooze  out.  Professor  Bailey 
writes  that  when  he  was  a  schoolboy  on  his 
way  to  school  he  caught  and  carried  a  skunk 
by  the  tail,  with  the  result  that  he  had  en- 
forced leave  of  absence  from  school  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  /-^  j 
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AT  the  beginning  of  a  brief  series  of  Eng- 
lish setter  studies,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
dispose  at  once  of  the  notion  that  there  was 
ever  a  "  native  stock  "  having  any  attributes 
of  an  established  family.  It  is  surprising  that 
any  man  should  mention  the  term  in  that 
sense;  yet  I  have  heard  t  used  frequently 
by  old  sportsmen,  and  it  often  crops  out  in 
letters  to  the  sporting  papers,  apparently 
conveying  the  assumption  that  there  was  a 
more  or  less  fixed  American  strain  before 
the  Llewellins  and  Laveracks  began  to  cut 
a  figure.  It  almost  goes  without  saying  that 
the  "  native  stock  "  was  simply  what  it  hap- 
pened to  be  in  each  of  a  thousand  localities. 
For  generations  before  the  Civil  War — that 
period  coinciding  almost  exactly  with  the 
establishment  of  field  trials  and  regular  rec- 
ords in  England — both  setters  and  pointers 
had  been  brought  over  at  frequent  intervals 
and  had  left  their  progeny  at  different 
points  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  as  far 
into  the  interior  as  enterprising  field  shots 
had  then  penetrated.  Men's  natural  sense 
of  fitness  had  generally  kept  setters  separate 
from  pointers  in  breeding,  but  had  carried 
the  breeding  science  to  an  extent  very 
slightly  beyond  that  point.  If  a  man  wished 
to  breed  setters,  he  seldom  did  more  than 
use  the  best  stock  in  the  neighborhood. 
When  the  Laveracks  began  to  come  over, 
and  later  the  Llewellins,  they  were  mixed 
with  this  neighborhood  stock  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  were  kept  distinct  when  the 
breeders  possessed  any  enlightened  aspira- 
tions. Native  stock,  with  its  prevailing 
liver-and-white  and  its  frequent  graftings 
on  Irish  and  black-and-tan,  can  be  left  out 
of  the  story  except  where  individual  speci- 
mens, as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Camp- 
bell dogs  in  Tennessee,  exercised  an  influ- 
ence on  the  blood  and  families  successful  in 
public  performances. 

The  first  success  of  Mr.  Llewellin's  dogs 
in  the  English  field  trials  at  once  aroused 
interest  and  caused  importations.  Well  in- 
formed fanciers  are  acquainted  with  the  oft- 
told  story  of  the  Llewellin  origin.  It  should 
be  said,  by  the  way,  that  the  term,  as  mark- 
ing a  special  strain  of  setters,  is  not  recog- 
nized in  England.  Mr.  Llewellin  is  known 
there  merely  as  one  of  a  large  number  of 
gentlemen  who  have  had  successful  kennels 
of  English  setters.  The  triumphs  of  his 
entries  in  the  English  field  trials  and  the 
attention  which  imported  specimens  excited 
on  this  side  led  to  a  strenuous  discussion, 
out  of  which  it  came  about  by  common 
understanding  that  the  term  "  Llewellin " 
should  be  given  to  the  strain  in  America. 
It  is  well  to  state  that  field  trials  in  Eng- 
land were  and  are  comparatively  small 
events,  and  never  had  anything  resembling 
the  relative  prestige  and  influence  which 
they  have  won  in  America.  Mr.  Llewellin, 
at  home  a  field  trial  patron  among  few,  is 
a  "  bigger  "  man  here. 


A  brief  word  on  the  threadbare  subject 
of  how  Mr.  Llewellin'  produced  his  English 
setters.  For  many  years  before  he  took  up 
the  subject,  Mr.  Laverack's  beautiful  setters 
had  been  the  center  of  attention,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  regarded 
somewhat  doubtfully  by  shooting  men,  had 
gradually  assumed  the  first  place  in  popular 
favor.  Their  most  notable  characteristics 
were  smoothness  and  symmetry  of  propor- 
tion and  beautiful,  fine,  fleecy,  straight  coats, 
with  the  aristocratic  color  of  lemon  belton 
or  blue  belton.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Stone- 
henge  and  most  of  the  English  authorities 
that  Mr.  Laverack*s  bitches  were  far  su- 
perior to  his  dogs,  at  least  in  field  quality; 
the  Laverack  tendency  to  heavy  and  thick 
shoulders  being  a  defect  more  conspicuous 
on  the  male  side.  However  that  may  be, 
the  blue  belton  bitch,  Countess,  and  her 
sister,  Nellie,  brilliantly  distinguished  them- 
selves both  on  the  bench  and  at  field  trials. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Statter's  Dan  and 
his  brother  Dick  achieved  distinction  in  the 
trials.  Dan  was  a  very  large,  white,  black 
and  tan  dog,  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
being  nearly  all  black.  He  had  been  bred 
by  Mr.  Statter.  His  sire  was  Barclay  Field's 
Duke,  a  black-and-white  dog,  one  of  the  best 
early  winners  at  trials  and  described  as  very 
fast  and  extremely  intelligent  in  bird  work. 

Dan's  dam  was  Mr.  Statter's  Rhoebe. 
She  was  not  at  all  a  brilliant  field  per- 
former. Mr.  Llewellin  describes  her  as 
"great,  big,  long,  low,  and  heavily  built." 
Mr.  Brailsford  says  that  she  was  slow,  but 
that  Mr.  Statter  regarded  her  highly,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  breeding  ot  her  dam, 
Psyche,  the  latter  having  come  of  a  well- 
known  and  highly  esteemed  strain  of  set- 
ters, the  Beaudesarts,  which  had  been  for 
the  most  part  black  in  color.  Rhoebe,  how- 
ever, had  qualities  of  some  sort  which  made 
her  a  most  successful  matron.  Her  sons 
and  daughters  were  winners  for  several 
years  at  the  trials. 

Mr.  Llewellin  bought  the  Laveracks, 
Countess  and  Nellie,  and  the  Duke- Rhoebe 
dogs,  Dan  and  Dick.  Dan  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  nearly  all  the  first-class  Ameri- 
can field  trial  dc^.  His  sister,  Dora,  was 
imported  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Adams 
of  Boston,  and  left  an  important  line  of 
descendants,  the  most  favored  and  famous 
of  which  was  Druid,  imported  ahead  of 
Dora  and  owned  by  Mr.  Arnold  Burges  of 
Michigan.  Another  son  was  Drake,  owned 
by  Mr.  Adams. 

A  dog  whose  name  is  of  consequence 
chiefly  because  it  appears  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  pedigrees  was  Bergundthal's  Rake. 
He  was  inbred  to  Rhoebe.  With  Gladstone, 
Count  Noble,  Leicester  and  Lincoln,  these 
dogs,  Rake  and  Druid,  enter  into  the  pedi- 
grees of  nearly  all  the  fashionable  Llewellin 
families  in  America.  The  six  are  the  foun- 
dation dogs  of  the  American  Llewellin.    If 
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the  student  is  after  essential  influences  and 
simplest  terms,  he  can  throw  out  all  other 
Llewellin  importations  as  minor  incidents. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Llewellin's  dogs 
were  a  combination  of  Laverack  with  the 
Duke-Rhoebe  blood.  These  two  foundations 
of  the  Llewellin  kennel  differed  so  widely 
in  characteristics  that  the  ^reat  variations 
in  the  appearance  and  quality  of  their  de- 
scendants are  not  remarkable.  The  Laver- 
acks  were  usually  small  or  of  medium  size. 
Rhoebe  was  very  large  herself  and  gave  to 
all  her  progeny  a  tendency  to  size.  To  this 
day  it  is  the  case  that  some  Llewellins  look 
like  Laveracks,  and  some  like  Dan  and  his 
mother.  Some  do  not  weigh  over  thirty 
pounds,  while  occasional  specimens  run  up 
almost  to  seventy  pounds.  If  we  assume 
that  vigor,  good  sense, .  and  level  disposi- 
tion were  the  characteristics  of  the  Duke- 
Rhoebes,  whereas  it  is  known  that  the  pure 
Laveracks,  as  a  rule,  were  not  remarkable  for 
mental  qualities,  at  least  in  field  work  on 
birds,  it  seems  that  the  irregularities  in  this 
respect  which  are  noticed  in  the  Llewellins 
may  be  attributed  to  the  two  different  foun- 
dation elements  used  by  the  originator  of  the 
strain.  Llewellins  are  sometimes  brilliant, 
sometimes  commonplace,  and  sometimes 
worthless.  In  the  families  which  are  bred 
by  active  patrons  of  field  trials  there  is  of 
late  years  a  marked  tendency  to  uniformity, 
but  the  type  so  suggested  is  by  no  means  a 
general  rule  among  even  dogs  bred  by  these 
gentlemen.  This  type  should,  however,  be 
described,  since  it  apparently  bids  fair  to 
attain  more  or  less  of  ascendency.  It  is 
represented  by  such  dogs  as  Tony  Boy, 
Marie's  Sport,  Roderigo,  Gath,  Lady's 
Count  Gladstone,  Rodfield,  Geneva,  Sioux, 
and  Mohawk.  It  is  of  medium  size,  com- 
pact body,  relatively  small  and  short  head 
as  compared  with  the  Laveracks,  and  of 
harder  and  thinner  coat.  Many  of  these 
dogs,  like  Gladstone,  carry  the  tail  curled 
upward  almost  like  that  of  a  foxhound, 
though  when  at  active  work  in  the  field 
they  commonly  keep  it  below  the  level  of 
the  back.  They  are  usually  characterized 
by  intense  nervous  energy,  good  .speed  in 
the  field,  and  a  disposition  to  self-hunt. 
Breeders  are  endeavoring  to  increase  the 
size  of  field  trial  dogs  by  selecting  larger 
breeding  specimens,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  average  size  will  much  exceed  fifty 
pounds  for  the  dogs  and  five  pounds  less 
for  the  bitches.  That  weight  seems  to  be 
somewhere  about  normal,  for  what  may  be 
called  the  American  Llewellin  strain,  just 
as  the  normal  height  seems  to  be  between 
twenty-two  and  twenty- four  inches  at  the 
shoulder. 

The  qualities  which  enter  into  the  Ameri- 
can Llewellins  cannot  be  understood  without 
an  examination  of  the  leading  dogs  which 
enter  into  their  pedigrees. 

Beyond  comparison  the  first  in  importance 
is  Gladstone.  This  remarkable  dog  was  a 
white,  black,  and  tan,  by  Llewellin's  Dan 
out  of  the  lemon-and-white  Laverack,  Pet- 
reL     He   was   imported   in  utero   by   Mr. 


Smith  of  Strathroy,  Canada.  When  a 
small  puppy,  he  was  bought  by  Mr.  P.  H. 
Bryson  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  at- 
tained his  reputation  while  in  the  owner- 
ship of  Mr.  Bryson  and  his  brother,  Mr. 
David  Bryson.  Gladstone  won  on  the  bench 
as  well  as  in  the  field,  but  it  was  probably 
the  prestige  of  the  dog  as  well  as  the  some- 
what irregular  character  of  bench-show  en- 
tries in  those  days  rather  than  his  strict 
show  qualities  which  gained  him  the  rib- 
bons. He  weighed  a  little  more  than  fifty 
pounds,  and  stood  twenty-two  and  a  half 
inches  at  shoulder.  In  utility  points  he  was 
a  finely  built  dog,  quite  thick  in  the  shoul- 
der, but  with  superb  chest  and  perfect  feet 
and  legs.  He  was  very  strongly  made  and 
of  exceptional  speed  and  staying  power. 
His  head  was  short,  the  muzzle  was  inclined 
to  be  "  snipey,"  and  the  ears  were  set  quite 
high.  The  defects  of  head,  as  rated  by 
bench-show  standards,  have  been  persistent 
in  his  descendants,  probably  because  the 
same  faults  were  more  or  less  inherent  in 
the  entire  strain  as  well  as  in  Gladstone 
himself.  Under  the  old  field  trial  rules  in 
force  when  Gladstone  first  appeared  in  pub- 
lic, he  was  several  times  defeated.  At  that 
time  competition  was  judged  by  the  number 
of  stanch  points  made  by  a  dog,  and  it  con- 
sequently happened  that  an  inferior  dog 
with  good  luck  or  a  good  handler  could 
often  beat  the  most  brilliant.  In  spite  of 
an  occasional  defeat,  Gladstone  was  regarded 
by  all  good  judges  as  the  best  young  setter 
ever  seen  in  the  United  States.  His  bold 
and  brilliant  character,  positive,  snappy 
bird-work  and  flawless  courage  gathered 
him  a  host  of  admirers  the  whole  length  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  spread  his  repu- 
tation across  the  ocean. 

Counted  as  a  factor  of  importance  in  the 
production  of  the  American  Llewellins, 
Count  Noble  must  be  ranked  next  to  Glad- 
stone. He  was  a  large  white,  black,  and  tan 
dog,  long  in  the  body  and  not  considered  a 
well-proportioned  setter.  He  weighed  sixty 
pounds.  This  dog  was  imported  by  David 
Sanborn  of  Baltimore,  Michigan,  from  the 
Llewellin  kennel,  and  owned  by  him  up  to 
the  time  of  Mr.  Sanborn's  death,  when  he 
passed  into  the  possession  of  B.  F.  Wilson 
of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  by  Mr. 
Llewellin's  favorite.  Count  Wind'em,  and 
his  dam  was  Nora,  by  Dan  out  of  Nellie. 
He  was  thus  inbred  to  Dan,  though  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  his  blood  was  Laverack,  his 
sire.  Count  Wind'em,  being  three-quarters 
Laverack.  Like  Gladstone,  he  forced  him- 
self on  public  attention  by  the  successful 
brilliancy  of  his  public  performances.  He 
was  a  dog  of  great  speed  and  wonderful 
endurance,  particularly  good  on  prairie 
chicken  and  able  to  hold  his  own  in  any 
company  on  any  game. 

Druid  was  a  good-sized  dog  and  much 
handsomer  than  the  average  Llewellin.  His 
proportions  were  good  and  his  color  very 
attractive — a  finely  marked  head  and  heavily 
ticked  body.  The  shape  of  his  head  and  the 
set  of  his  ears  were  better  than  those  pointsf 
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in  Gladstone  and  other  prominent  Llewellin 
dogs.  His  tail,  however,  like  those  of  his 
mother,  Dora,  and  his  close  relative,  Glad- 
stone, curled  upward  and  was  carried  high. 
Druid  was  a  dog  entirely  different  from 
Count  Noble  and  Gladstone  in  disposition. 
He  was  by  no  means  a  brilliant  field  per- 
former, but  was  a  good  bird  dog.  He 
inherited  Dora's  amiable  and  tractable  dis- 
position, and  it  is  very  likely  that  he  ex- 
ercised valuable  influence  in  modifying  the 
headlong  and  often  reckless  tendency  of 
Gladstone  blood.  Certainly  he  must  be 
credited  with  improving  the  appearance  of 
the  Llewellins  as  bench-show  candidates. 
His  daughter.  General  Shattuc's  Dido  H, 
was  a  bench-show  champion  of  her  day,  and 
her  son,  Cincinnatus,  was  also  a  bench- 
show  champion  as  well  as  a  placed  dog  in 
some  of  the  important  field  trials.  Dido 
was  also  the  dam  of  the  bench  champion, 
Dad  Wilson. 

Leicester  was  imported  from  Mr.  Llewel- 
lin's  kennel.  He  was  a  lemon  and  white,  by 
Dan  out  of  the  Laverack,  Lill  IL  It  is  said 
that  he  was  not  trained  for  the  field  to  any 
great  extent,  although  shot  over  some.  He 
was  a  beautifully  formed  dog,  and,  perhaps, 
the  fastest  of  his  day  as  a  mere  matter  of 
speed.  He  had,  however,  a  nervous  disposi- 
tion and  apparently  was  easily  rattled, 
though  not  much  was  ever  said  about  his 
actual  field  quality.  He  was  chiefly  famous 
on  account  of  the  success  of  his  daughters 
when  bred  to  Druid,  Rake,  Gladstone,  and 
other  well-known  sires.  His  brother  Lin- 
coln was,  judging  from  the  annals  of  those 
days,  a  much  better  dog  than  Leicester.  He 
was  also  lemon  and  white,  stylish  in  the 
field,  and  rated  as  a  first-class  bird  dog. 
His  influence  on  American  pedigrees  comes 
chiefly  through  his  son.  Gleam,  a  dog  which 
inherited  most  of  his  characteristics  and 
probably  some  additional  qualities  from  the 
beautiful  Countess  Bear,  another  lemon  and 
white,  the  dam  of  Blaze,  Gleam's  mother. 
Gleam  was  a  very  large,  rough,  orange  and 
white  of  great  field  quality.  He  comes  into 
modem  pedigrees  through  his  daughters, 
Daisy  F.  and  Georgia  Belle.  The  former, 
herself  half  Llewellin  and  half  Campbell, 
was  the  dam  of  Daisy  Hope  and  Daisy 
Hunter;  and  Georgia  Belle  produced  the 
phenomenal  litter  which  included  Gleam's 
Sport,  Gleam's  Pink,  Maiden  Mine,  and  Spot 
Cash,  all  of  which  were  field  trial  perform- 
ers of  unsurpassed  natural  quality.  Gleam's 
Sport  became  the  sire  of  Marie's  Sport; 
Gleam's  Pink  sired  Pink's  Boy ;  Spot  Cash 
sired  Spot's  Girl ;  and  Maiden  Mine  became 
the  dam  of  some  good  performers.  Natu- 
rally the  lemon  and  white  color  appears 
often  in  the  Gleam  line.  Marse  Ben,  white, 
black  and  tan,  is  a  dog  also  likely  to  per- 
petuate the  Gleam  blood,  which  comes  to 
him  through  Almo,  brother  of  Georgia 
Belle,  and  through  Mecca,  she  by  Gleam 
out  of  Tuberose. 

Bergundthal's  Rake  is  a  name  which  fig- 
ures in  the  early  generations  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  American  Llewellin  pedi- 


grees. At  one  time  he  was  widely  discussed 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  Rhoebe 
blood  which  he  carried.  He  came  from  Mr. 
Llewellin's  kennel,  and  was  by  Dan,  son  of 
Rhoebe,  out  of  Ruby,  daughter  of  Rhoebe. 
Ruby's  sire  was  the  Laverack,  Fred.  Rake's 
blood  was  believed  by  many  authorities  to 
be  extremely  valuable  and  suitable  for  per- 
petuation as  the  proper  cross  for  dogs  hav- 
ing a  preponderance  of  Laverack  blood. 
Individually  he  was  not  an  attractive  dog 
in  any  respect  except  that  he  was  large  and 
powerful,  with  particularly  strong  bone. 
He  was  white,  black  and  tan,  nearly  all 
black;  rough  and  coarse-looking,  and  with- 
out any  of  the  fancy  bench-show  points. 
Just  what  his  field  qualities  were  I  have 
been  a  little  perplexed  to  discover.  In  those 
days  there  was  a  sort  of  freemasonry 
among  the  experts.  They  seemed  to  regard 
it  as  somewhat  non-ethical  to  speak  to  out- 
siders of  the  faults  of  prominent  dogs. 
All  of  them  mentioned  Rake's  field  qualities 
with  reservation.  Mr.  A.  C.  Waddell  once 
told  me  that  he  had  charge  of  Rake  for  a 
time  and  that,  while  the  dog  had  consider- 
able speed  and  disposition  to  hunt,  there 
was  a  lack  of  nose.  Mr.  P.  T.  Madison 
described  the  dog  to  me  as  having  plenty 
of  nose,  but  not  much  judgment  in  the  use 
of  it ;  intimating  that  he  was  a  diflicult  dog 
to  make  ser\'iceable  in  the  field.  He  ap- 
pears in  modem  pedigrees  largely  through 
his  daughters  out  of  Bergundthal's  Fanny, 
a  daughter  of  Leicester  and  Dart,  Dart 
being  a  sister  of  Druid.  From  this  source 
he  comes  into  the  modern  stock  through 
Major  Taylor's  famous  Lit,  Lit's  sister, 
Bopeep,  Bryson's  Sue,  Ruby's  Girl,  and 
others.  In  the  direct  male  line  there  is  not 
much  to  perpetuate  Rake's  erstwhile  reputa- 
tion. In  a  chapter  on  breeding  I  shall  re- 
fer to  an  interesting  experiment  by  Dr. 
Stark  of  Milwaukee,  who  by  inbreeding  to 
Rake  concentrated  a  remarkable  number 
of  lines  of  Rhoebe.  This  experiment  did 
not  result  successfully  and  cuts  little  figure 
among  the  later  Llewellins. 

Going  back  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Llewel- 
lin's kennel,  there  is  a  name  which  must  be 
mentioned,  though  the  disposition  for  sev- 
eral years  both  in  America  and  England 
has  been  to  breed  away  from  the  influence. 
Llewellin's  Dash  II,  sometimes  called  Arm- 
strong's and  sometimes  Brewis's  Dash,  was 
a  great  public  performer  in  England,  be- 
coming particularly  conspicuous  on  ac- 
count of  his  competitions  with  the  speediest 
setter  of  that  day,  Macdona's  Ranger.  Dash 
II  was  a  white,  black  and  tan  of  powerful 
build,  by  the  Laverack,  Prince,  out  of  Kate. 
His  granddam,  Armstrong's  Kate,  stands 
on  the  records  as  being  a  sister  of  Field's 
Duke,  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  Mr. 
Buckell  seems  to  have  no  faith  in  the  breed- 
ing as  thus  given.  Dash  differed  in  form 
and  character  from  the  majority  of  Mr. 
Llewellin's  dogs.  He  became  the  sire  of 
Dashing  Bondhu  and  other  successful  per- 
formers in  Mr.  Llewellin's  kennel.  Mr. 
Buckell  seems  to  think  that  he  introduccid 
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into  the  Llewellin  blood  additional  intelli- 
gence, but  diminished  brilliancy  and  ag- 
gressiveness. In  the  American  studbooks 
Dash  II  is  represented  by  Dashing  Mon- 
arch and  others.  Dashing  Monarch  was 
probably  very  much  like  his  sire — a  strong, 
stoutly  built  dog,  altogether  too  heavy  and 
meaty  in  frontvto  suit  American  breeders, 
but  a  more  or  less  successful  sire.  For  a 
time  I  owned  his  daughter.  Dashing  Lavel- 
lette,  and  I  can  believe  that  she  stood  for 
much  of  the  Dash  influence.  She  was  a 
handsome  setter,  black,  white,  and  ticked, 
with  a  finely  shaped  head,  but  one  which 
would  have  been  heavy  even  in  a  dog.  She 
had  a  big  chest  and  was  wide  in  front. 
Her  speed  and  range  were  far  below 
American  field  trial  demands,  but  she  was 
a  most  industrious  bird  hunter,  with  ex- 
quisite nose,  and  a  very  agreeable  dog  to 
work  in  close  cover.  1  have  some  of  her 
descendants  now,  but  her  own  physical 
characteristics  entirely  disappeared  with 
herself. 

John  Bolus's  Belton  was  a  dog  which 
was  the  subject  of  a  debate  during  his  life- 
time. He  was  a  Llewellin  and  not  a  Llewel- 
lin, being  of  blood  lines  similar  to  those  of 
the  Llewellins,  but  having  come  from  an- 
other kennel.  He  was  finally  admitted  as 
a  straight-bred  Llewellin.  He  was  a  white, 
black,  and  tan  dog  of  superior  field  quality 
and  good  looks,  somewhat  heavier  than 
Gladstone,  but  not  a  large  dog.  He  does 
not  appear  in  a  great  many  pedigrees,  but 
was  an  ancestor  of  dogs  like  Topsy*s  Rod, 
Harwick,  Mohawk,  and  Marie's  Sport. 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  the  Llewel- 
lins it  might  be  well  to  introduce  here  a 
mention  of  the  Campbell's,  a  family  of  short 
existence  in  both  directions,  which  received 
its  name  because  the  Messrs.  Campbell  of 
Tennessee  happened  to  own  the  leading 
specimens  at  the  time  when  field  trials  first 
began.  The  origin  of  these  dogs  seems  to 
have  been  located  in  the  bl^ck  setter,  called 
Mason's  Jeff,  and  the  lemon-and- white  Old 
Fannie;  which  were  said  to  have  had  the 
fine  coat  and  general  appearance  of  the 
Laveracks,  though  no  one  has  ever  found 
out  much  beyond  that  fact.  Campbell's 
Buck,  Jr.,  and  Joe,  Jr.,  attained  national 
fame  in  defeating  Gladstone  and  other  cele- 
brated Llewellins.  Joe,  Jr.,  was  a  half-bred 
setter,  being  out  of  Buck,  Jr.,  by  the  noted 
Irish  setter  Elcho.  He  defeated  Gladstone 
in  a  match  race  under  the  old  rules ;  the 
race  having  been  arranged  by  the  late  Mr. 
W.  A.  Wheatley  of  Memphis,  and  the  Bry- 
sons.  Joe,  Jr.,  either  was  not  a  successful 
sire  or  his  blood  became  unfashionable  on 
account  of  its  being  a  cross.  The  Campbell 
line  is  perpetuated  chiefly  through  Daisy  F. 
and  her  daughters,  Daisy  Hope  and  Daisy 
Hunter.  Daisy  Hunter  especially  was  suc- 
cessful in  giving  her  name  a  prominent 
position  in  the  studbook.  Through  her  the 
Campbell  blood  has  appeared  in  winners 
like  Count  Hunter,  Seven-Up,  and  Vic's 
Vic. 

While  on  the  subject  of  contests  between 


Llewellins  and  "natives"  the  other  great 
match  race,  that  between  the  Llewellin  Lit, 
and  the  more  plebeian  Grousedale,  may 
have  a  glance.  This  was  a  three-days'  race 
run  in  cold  and  disagreeable  weather,  in 
which  Lit  overwhelmingly  defeated  her 
rival. 

The  first  field  trial  setter  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  debate  in  regard  to  changing 
the  bench-show  standard  was  Gath.  This 
pet  of  the  field  trial  men  was  by  Count 
Noble  out  of  the  Gladstone-Leicester-Dart 
bitch.  Peep  o'  Day.  He  was  a  departure 
from  most  of  the  ideals  previously  held 
on  both  sides  of  the  water.  He  was  of  light 
and  fine  structure,  and  his  action  is  said  to 
have  been  as  easy  and  frictionless  as  that 
of  a  fox.  He  died  young,  but  made  a  re- 
markable impression,  not  only  on  the  mem- 
ories of  sportsmen,  but  on  the  Llewellin 
strain.  He  sired  out  of  the  Gladstone  bitch. 
Gem,  a  prized  litter  of  which  Gath's  Mark, 
Gath's  Hope,  and  Harold  were  the  best. 
Through  the  first  two  Gath's  blood  lives  in 
the  veins  of  a  vast  number  of  high-class 
dogs  to-day.  Gath's  Mark  was  a  white, 
black,  and  tan  dog  of  medium  size,  not 
handsome,  but  of  most  sterling  character.. 
After  having  been  retired  for  some  years 
he  came  out  when  he  was,  I  think,  six  years 
old  »nd  won  the  championship  stake.  His 
brother,  Gath's  Hope,  was  one  of  the  largest 
Llewellins  ever  bred  in  this  country,  stand- 
ing about  twenty-seven  inches  at  the  shoul- 
der. He  was  lemon  and  white.  Partly  be- 
cause of  his  color  and  partly  because  he 
was  believed  to  be  soft,  he  was  little  bred 
to  for  a  time,  but  after  Daisy  Hope  and 
Daisy  Hunter,  his  daughters,  appeared,  he 
became  fashionable.  One  of  his  daughters 
was  the  dam  of  Champion  Rodfield. 

In  connection  with  Gath  there  may  be 
usefully  grouped  a  succession  of  dogs  which 
deserve  special  attention,  on  account  not 
only  of  their  brilliant  success  in  public  trials 
and  their  prominence  in  later-day  pedigrees, 
but  of  their  peculiar  character.  These  dogs 
are  Roderigo,  Count  Gladstone  IV,  and 
Mohawk.  The  type  is  what  some  breeders 
would  call  feminine.  Mohawk,  the  latest 
high-class  specimen  of  the  type,  is  also  its 
extreme.  It  would  be  injustice  to  leave  the 
impression  that  such  dogs  are  feminine  in 
the  sense  of  being  effeminate.  The  word  is 
used  to  indicate  that  they  are  of  rather  small 
size,  sensitive  to  influences,  easily  affected 
by  harsh  treatment,  and  generally  of  fine, 
rather  than  powerful,  character.  They  re- 
quire encouragement  rather  than  restraint 
in  their  training,  though  enthusiastic,  wide, 
and  persistent  searchers  when  at  work. 

Roderigo  was  a  white,  black,  and  tan  dog, 
strongly  marked,  weighing  not  much  more 
than  forty-five  pounds  and  of  good  struc- 
tural points.  His  head,  shoulders,  and  fore- 
parts generally  were  regarded  by  many  ex- 
perts as  ideal.  His  loin  and  quarters  were 
rather  narrow  and  not  in  proportion  to  his 
front.  When  first  brought  out  in  public, 
he  was  a  little  too  cautious  in  his  bird  work, 
but    subsequently    developed    great    speed, 
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range,  and  finding  quality.  As  all  setter 
men  know,  he  was  the  greatest  sire  of  his 
time.  Most  of  the  field  trial  setters  of  to- 
day trace  to  him  in  one  or  more  lines.  His 
best  son  in  the  field  and  as  a  sire  was  An- 
tonio, the  sire  of  Rodfield,  Tony  Boy,  and  a 
number  of  other  dogs  which  have  no  su- 
periors in  public  esteem. 

Champion  Count  Gladstone  IV,  as  were 
the  other  dogs  of  this  group,  was  bred  al- 
most exactly  like  Roderigo,  being  by  Count 
Noble  out  of  a  Gladstone-Druid  dam.  He 
was  a  white,  black,  and  tan  dog,  but  nearly 
all  white.  He  was  even  worse  than 
Roderigo  in  the  quality  of  his  bird  work 
in  his  early  days,  a  trouble  which  seems  to 
have  been  caused  partly  by  a  period  of 
harsh  treatment  which  he  suffered  when  a 
puppy.  He  afterward  developed  into  the 
foremost  field  trial  winner  of  his  time  and 
succeeded  Roderigo  in  the. position  of  the 
greatest  sire.  Late  in  life  he  was  pur- 
chased by  a  kennel  in  California  conducted 
under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Senator 
Hearst.  He  was  equally  successful  in  his 
last  home.  The  number  of  performers  sired 
by  this  dog  was  phenomenal.  From  Dan's 
Lady  alone  he  produced  Champion  Lady's 
Count  Gladstone,  Lady's  Count,  Dave  Earl, 
Count  Danstone,  and  Albert  Lang.  From 
Hester  Prynne  he  got  Sioux,  Lady  Rachel, 
and  Prime  Minister. 

Mohawk,  the  latest  great  dog  of  this 
type,  has  blood  lines  essentially  the  same. 
His  sire,  Tony  Boy,  is  inbred  to  Roderigo, 
and  his  dam,  Countess  Meteor,  is  by  Count 
Gladstone  IV  out  of  a  daughter  of  Rod- 
erigo. Mohawk  is  a  small,  but  thor- 
oughly well-built  and  symmetrical  dog  of 
the  white,  black,  and  tan  color,  chiefly  white. 
In  his  derby  year  he  was  regarded  by  many 
as  the  highest  class  puppy  ever  run  in 
America.  In  his  second  season  his  bird 
work  suffered  from  some  cause,  and  he  did 
not  quite  confirm  the  early  impression.  In 
his  third  year  he  has  redeemed  his  reputa- 
tion, and  is,  at  the  close  of  this  season,  the 
first  of  living  setters  by  the  records.  He 
has  perfect  action,  great  speed,  and  a  wider 
range  than  most  sportsmen  would  care  to 
follow.  His  work  on  birds,  though  not  pot- 
tering, is  catlike  rather  than  bold  and  posi- 
tive. Under  Mr.  Whitford  he  won  bench 
honors  at  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1903. 
He  crowned  his  career  with  the  champion- 
ship on  quail  in  January,  1904. 

From  the  famous  cross  of  Gladstone  with 
Bryson's  Sue  came  a  number  of  dogs  which 
stand  as  milestones  in  the  studbooks.  Glad- 
stone's Boy  was,  perhaps,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  best  individual.  He  was  a  very 
large  dog  of  sufficient  speed  and  exception- 
ally intelligent  bird  work.  He  was  the  sire 
of  a  number  of  successful  public  perform- 
ers, among  them,  Fanny  Muman,  Lora, 
and  Miss  Ruby.  His  blood  appears  to  be 
especially  successful  through  his  daughters. 
Of  entirely  different  type  from  Gladstone's 
Boy  was  Dan  Gladstone,  a  rather  small  and 
compact  dog,  considered  a  close  resemblance 
to  his  sire.     He  was  a  fairly  good,  but  not 


great  performer  in  the  trials,  and  was  a 
success  in  the  stud.  Sportsman  was  a  very 
large  dog  of  this  cross,  and  had  no  little 
pretension  to  bench-show  excellence.  He 
was  taken  to  California  and  became  promi- 
nent in  the  breeding  ranks  of  that  State. 
Breeze  Gladstone  was  the  most  successful 
of  the  cross  on  the  bench.  He  was  a 
strongly  marked  white,  black,  and  tan,  of 
size  rather  above  the  average,  and  was 
smoother  in  conformation  aiid  much  better 
in  head  than  most  dogs  of  his  breeding. 

Paul  Gladstone  may  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Bohemian  Girl,  the  latter  being 
the  mother  of  his  best  progeny.  Paul  was 
a  small,  cobby  white,  black,  and  tan  dog  of 
fair  field  trial  form.  He  was  an  almost  un- 
challenged bench  winner  for  two  or  three 
years.  He  was  by  no  means  without  faults, 
however,  and  I  think  would  hardly  rank 
high  on  the  bench  if  he  were  alive  to-day. 
His  head  was  too  short  and,  for  the  char- 
acter of  his  muzzle,  too  thick. 

Bohemian  Girl-  was  possibly  the  best 
daughter  of  Count  Noble.  She  was  a  large 
and  rangy  black  and  white,  with  a  slash- 
ing way  of  going  and  admittedly  the  best 
field  setter  of  her  sex  at  the  time.  In  her 
public  running  she  was  owned  by  Mr. 
Walter  Mellier  of  Kansas  City,  but  was 
sold  by  him  for  $1,000  to  Mr.  Shelley  Hud- 
son of  Kentucky.  Bred  to  Paul  Gladstone, 
Bohemian  Girl  became  the  mother  of  Paul 
Bo,  owned  by  Mr.  Richard  Merrill  of  Mil- 
waukee. Paul  Bo  excited  the  enthusiasm 
of  setter  men  by  his  phenomenal  speed  and 
handsome  appearance.  He  inherited  much 
of  his  mother's  size  and  ranginess,  with  his 
sire's  good  looks  and  quality.  He  had  a 
white,  black,  and  tan  head  with  heavily 
ticked  white  body. 

There  would  be  an  interest  in  describing 
all  the  notable  individuals  of  the  Roderigo- 
Bopeep  family,  among  them  Orlando,  Bettye 
S.,  and  Chance.  Space,  however,  limits  the 
description  to  Antonio,  the  most  notable 
and  successful.  Antonio  was  a  handsome 
and  heavily  marked  white,  black,  and  tan 
of  good  size.  He  had  an  excellent  head, 
exceptionally  good  shoulders  and  legs,  and 
generally  attractive  appearance.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  bird  finders  of  the  Roderigo- 
Bopeep  family  and  probably  had  stamina 
and  ability  to  sustain  speed  to  an  extent  not 
surpassed  by  any  dog  that  ever  ran  before 
the  public.  Through  Tony  Boy  and  Rod- 
field  his  blood  is  at  the  top  of  the  present 
fashion  among  field  trial  patrons. 

No  account  of  American  setters  would 
be  quite  complete  without  a  mention  of 
Mingo,  the  son  of  Druid.  He  was  a  favor- 
ite among  Canadian  setter  breeders  for 
years,  and  his  blood  still  counts  for  much 
m  approved  pedigrees.  He  was  nearer  the 
early  bench  standards  than  most  Llewellins 
and  of  more  than  average  performing 
ability  in  the  field.  His  sons  and  daughters 
were  generally  good-looking,  and  almost 
invariably  admirable  shooting  dogs. 

Mr.  Dager  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  had  a  career 
as  a  setter  owner  which  if  not  long  was  at 
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least  brilliant.  He  bought  the  two  puppies, , 
Cincinnatus  and  Toledo  Blade,  in  Tennes- 
see under,  I  believe,  the  advice  of  Major 
Taylor.  Both  of  these  dogs  were  white, 
black,  and  tan  and  of  superior  bench  type. 
Toledo  Blade  looked  much  like  his  sire, 
Roderigo,  and  was  one  of  the  best  field  trial 
dogs  of  a  time  of  good  ones.  Cincinnatus 
was  not  highly  regarded  by  field  trials  men, 
but  was  placed  in  good  company.  On  the 
bench  Cincinnatus  quickly  won  a  champion- 
ship. Under  judges  who  favored  a  rangy 
type  he  was  invincible.  In  appearance  this 
dog  was  an  exaggeration  of  what  might  be 
called  the  Druid  shape.  His  skull  and 
muzzle  were  almost  abnormally  long,  but 
were  correctly  formed.  He  was  rather  flat 
in  chest  and  weak  in  back  ribs,  but  was 
otherwise  good  and  a  remarkably  refined 
specimen  among  large  dogs.  From  the 
successful  show  setter,  Albert's  Nellia, 
largely  Laverack  in  blood,  he  produced  the 
magnificent  field  performer  and  bench  win- 
ner, Cincinnatus's  Pride.  Pride  is  some- 
what like  his  sire  without  the  extreme 
points.  In  all  around  quality  he  is  the  best 
setter  shown  in  years,  and  promises  to  live 
for  many  generations  in  the  success  of  his 
descendants. 

Considered  from  the  field  trial  standpoint 
alone,  the  most  successful  of  sires  living 
at  this  writing  is  Tony  Boy,  a  light-weight 
white,  black,  and  tan  by  Antonio  out  of  a 
dam  by  Roi  d'Or,  a  full  brother  of  Antonio. 
In  stamina  and  endurance  at  high  speed 
Tony  Boy  ranked  first  during  the  years  of 
his  public  competition.  In  the  stud  he  has 
sired  Champion  Geneva,  Mohawk,  Clyde, 
Tony  Man,  Sport  McAllister,  Pretti  Sing, 
and  an  astonishing  number  of  other  first- 
rate  performers,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
for  several  years  after  being  retired  he  was 
not  much  used  as  a  stud  dog. 

Champion  Rodfield  was  owned  by  the 
late  P.  T.  Madison  of  Indianapolis,  whose 
friendly  relations  with  field  trial  men  ex- 
tended all  over  the  country.  Rodfield  was, 
therefore,  a  fashionable  sire  from  his  first 
season.  His  sons  and  daughters  were 
quickly  scattered  over  the  entire  United 
States  and  Canada.  He  has  the  distinction 
of  having  been  considered  nearer  than  any 
other  Llewellin  to  Gladstone  in  appearance 
and  style  of  work.  He  was  a  white,  black, 
and  tan  of  sufficient  outward  quality  to  win 
a  championship  on  the  bench,  though  this 
honor  was  not  achieved  in  first-rate  com- 
pany. His  blood  lines  were  of  the  best; 
being  by  Antonio  out  of  a  dam  by  Gath's 
Hope. 

Other  sons  of  Antonio  which  are  sug- 
gested by  the  mention  of  Tony  Boy  and 
Rodfield  are  Champion  Joe  Cumming  and 
Champion  Tony's  Gale,  both  dogs  of  the 
usual  Llewellin  color  and  superb  field 
abilities.  Dash  Antonio  was  the  equal  of 
either,  though  less  distinguished. 

Amon^  the  dogs  descended  from  the 
Gleam  side  of  the  Llewellin  house  one  of 
the  best  was  the  lemon-and-white  Gleam's 
Sport.    In  actual  ranging  and  finding  ability 


he  was  regarded  as  the  foremost  dog  of 
two  seasons.  At  that  time,  however,  his 
color  was  less  respected  than  it  is  now, 
and,  like  many  of  the  Gleams,  he  had  very 
little  of  merry  style  in  the  field.  Dogs  were 
placed  over  him  in  the  trials  which  did  not 
equal  him  in  solid  work,  but  surpassed  him 
in  attractiveness  of  style.  His  son,  Marie's 
Sport,  long  the  property  of  Judge  H.  B. 
Ledbetter  of  Farmington,  Missouri,  was 
also  a  little  unfortunate  in  getting  some- 
what less  than  the  best  of  it  from  the  field 
trial  judges.  Yet,  since  he  got  considerably 
more  than  justice  on  the  bench,  his  sup- 
porters had  no  right  to  complain.  Marie's 
Sport  was  white,  black,  and  tan,  one  side 
of  his  head  being  white.  He  was  a  power- 
ful dog  of  medium  size,  and  game  to  the 
last  degree.  His  success  in  the  stud  was 
remarkable  from  the  first.  His  sons  and 
daughters  include  the  winners.  Sport's  Gath, 
Sport's  Belle,  Champion  Sport's  Boy,  Sport's 
Solomon,  Prince  Lyndon,  Sport's  Destiny, 
and  Sport's  Lady.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion he  gave  the  quality  of  resolute,  inde- 
fatigable hunting  ability,  with  accurate  nose 
and  stanch  point  work.  Judging  from  the 
past  year  or  two,  it  is  likely  that  his  daugh- 
ters will  be  among  the  most  successful  ma- 
trons in  Llewellin  kennels. 

A  clever  rather  than  great  son  of  Rod- 
field  out  of  a  Marie's  Sport  dam  is  the 
orange-and-white  Rodfield's  Pride  (Cow- 
ley's). He  was  a  high-class  winner 
throughout  the  fall  of  1902,  and  wound  up 
as  second  to  the  pointer,  Percival  Jingo,  in 
the  Interstate  Championship  stake.  In  the 
winter  trials  he  had  gone  out  of  condition, 
and  did  not  show  so  well.  His  size  is 
smallish,  and  his  bench  quality  not  more 
than  ordinary,  though  he  has  won  in  field 
trial  classes  on  the  bench,  and  is  finely  bal- 
anced in  all  his  details  of  conformation.  In 
the  field  he  is  stylish  and  attractive. 

Some  judges  would  say  that  in  strict 
class  Colonel  R.  is  the  best  setter  that  ever 
ran  in  public.  In  five  starts  he  won  two 
derbies  and  two  of  the  principal  all-age 
stakes.  In  each  of  his  winning  trials  the 
reports  say  that  he  distinctly  and  obviously 
outclassed  his  competitors,  and  that  the 
judges  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  plac- 
ing him  first.  He  is  a  white,  black,  and 
tan  dog  of  medium  weight  and  rather  light 
construction.  His  dam,  Trap,  Jr.,  lemon 
and  white,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  prominent 
English  setter  which  carries  the  blood  of 
the  Ethan  Allen  strain,  well  known  in  Con- 
necticut a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more 
ago.  She  was  a  field  trial  winner  herself. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Cleveland,  the  owner  of 
Colonel  R.,  also  has  in  his  kennel  Uncle  B., 
a  son  of  Harwick  -and  Dan's  Lady.  Uncle 
B.  probably  participated  in  more  field  trials 
than  any  dog  that  ever  lived,  and  was  al- 
ways dangerous.  He  was  not  quite  first 
class  in  brilliancy,  but  was  a  determined 
goer,  and  won  more  than  once  against 
strong  competition.  Both  Colonel  R.  and 
Uncle  B.  deserve  study,  because  they  are 
already  successful  sires  and  wjU^be  promi- 
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nent  in  later  Llewellin  breeding  history,  be- 
yond any  question. 

Oakley  Hill  was  the  great  derby  winner 
of  his  season  in  the  central  West.  He  was 
afterward  shown  on  the  bench  and,  except 
in  head,  was  considered  by  good  judges  one 
of  the  best  modem  specimens  of  the  Llewel- 
lins. He  is  a  handsome  white,  black,  and 
tan  of  medium  size  and  compact  shape.  He 
is  a  dog  of  intense  force  and  courage,  and 
is  already  prominent  as  a  sire.  Veteran  field 
trial  followers  insist  that  his  style  at  work 
was  Gladstone's  over  again. 

Lady's  Count  Gladstone  is  a  dog  much 
like  Oakley  Hill  in  color  and  conformation. 
He  is  the  premier  of  the  Count  Gladstone 
IV-Dan*s  Lady  family.  He  won  his  field 
trial  championship  after  a  comparatively 
short  experience  and  against  the  pick  of  the 
country. 

Among  the  young  dogs  one  of  the  most 
notable  is  Marse  Ben,  not  only  because  he 
is  a  good  dog,  but  because  of  his  strong  in- 
fusion of  Gleam  blood,  his  dam,  Mecca  H, 
being  inbred  to  Gleam.  His  sire,  Domoko, 
was  a  field  trial  performer,  but  not  a  win- 
ner, by  Antonio.  Marse  Ben  is  a  strongly 
marked  dog,  above  the  usual  size,  and  of 
well-knit,  muscular  physique  and  of  essen- 
tially rugged,  masculine  type.  He  was  in 
the  field  just  a  little  short  of  first-rate  speed 
as  compared,  for  instance,  with  his  competi- 
tor, Mohawk,  but  his  bird  work  was  aston- 
ishingly clever  in  most  of  his  trials.  He 
beat  Mohawk  at  their  first  meeting.  On  the 
bench  he  would  hardly  be  considered,  as  he 
is  thick  in  shoulder  and  bad  in  muzzle. 

Prince  Rodney  is  a  young  dog  not  unlike 
Marse  Ben  in  appearance,  but  better  look- 
ing. He  is  a  dog  of  great  class,  having  both 
speed  and  nose.  He  was  placed  in  some  of 
the  State  trials  in  his  derby  year,  and 
showed  even  better  in  his  all-age  form.  He 
may  be  called  the  chief  of  the  Lady's  Count 
Gladstone- Jessie  Rodfield  family.  Rodney's 
full  brother.  Count  Whitestone,  has  been 
called  the  most  stylish  and  graceful  setter 
in  the  field  among  those  seen  in  public  since 
the  State  trials  were  inaugurated.  Sure 
Shot,  another  brother,  is  now  being  bred 
to  by  leading  Llewellin  men  on  account  of 
his  great  speed  and  range. 

Before  the  story  of  the  Llewellin  in- 
dividuals is  concluded,  a  word  should  be 
said  of  Dashing  Dixie,  the  winner  of  the 
Indiana  all-age  stake  of  1889.  She  was 
owned  by  Judge  Guinotte  of  Kansas  City, 
and  was  a  sweet  and  handsome  as  well 
as  high-class  setter,  being  black,  white,  and 
belton.  She  deserves  special  mention  on 
account  of  her  pedigree.  She  was  inbred  to 
the  Dash  blood,  being  a  granddaughter  of 
both  Dash  H  and  his  full  brother,  Dash 
in.  After  being  retired  she  was  bred  to 
Roderigo,  and  her  two  sons,  Dixie's  Rod 
and  Cap  Tough,  have  both  left  descend- 
ants of  note. 

Two  peculiarities  of  Marie's  Sport  bid 
fair  to  live  long  and  crop  out  often  in  his 
descendants.  He  had  an  odd  tail — long, 
ropy  and  carried  extremely  high  over  his 


back  with  a  sidewise  twist.  His  coat  was 
harsh  and  rough.  These  two  points  appear 
in  his  celebrated  son.  Sport's  Boy,  the 
lemon-and-white  winner  of  the  first  Inter- 
state Champion  stake.  Boy  is  a  small  dog, 
but  built  like  a  steel  machine.  He  is  so 
good  in  utility  points  of  construction  that 
Mr.  Davidson,  usually  a  stickler  for  quality, 
placed  him  above  some  respectable  winners 
on  the  bench.  He  has  his  sire's  long  and 
poorly  feathered  tail  and  roughish  texture 
of  coat.  In  speed  he  rates  with  the  best, 
and  when  he  is  right,  his  endurance  and 
bird  work  are  unsurpassed. 

It  has  happened  that  the  best  four  sons 
of  Marie's  Sport  have  belonged  to  four  of 
my  personal  friends;  Sport's  Gath  to  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Robinson,  Sport's  Boy  to  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Cooke,  Sport's  Solomon  to 
Judge  Ledbetter,  and  Prince  Lyndon  to  Dr. 
W.  G.  Moore.  The  remarkable  prepotency 
of  the  Gleam  blood  is  seen  in  all  four  of 
these  dogs.  The  peculiar  determination  of 
their  bird  hunting  is  different  in  style  from 
the  Count  Noble  and  Gladstone  way  of 
going — different  but  not  necessarily  better 
— and  betrays  the  Gleam  influence.  Prince 
Lyndon,  in  my  judgment,  is  decidedly  the 
best  dog  of  the  four  in  the  most  desirable 
elements  of  setter  quality,  though  the  least 
meteoric.  He  has  for  years  been  one  of 
my  favorites;  ever  since  I  saw  him,  when 
just  grown,  become  in  a  day  the  king  of 
the  kennel  among  thirty  dogs  he  had  never 
seen  before.  And  he  was  not  quarrelsome, 
only  masterful.  When,  this  past  season 
after  having  been  used  as  a  shooting  dog 
all  his  life,  he  came  out,  six  years  old,  and 
won  first  place  on  prairie  chicken  against 
an  array  which  included  Captain  Jack,  Al- 
ford's  John,  Lad  of  Jingo,  and  Sure  Shot, 
I  could  not  have  found  more  pleasure  in 
the  rare  feat  if  he  had  been  mine.  For  he 
is  a  genuine  dog.  He  is  of  good  color,  of 
the  right  size,  strong  without  coarseness, 
excellent  in  bench  type,  and  better  than  all, 
of  bold,  cheerful  and  independent  character. 
As  I  write,  he  is  the  latest  Llewellin  celeb- 
rity, and  I  doubt  whether  there  has  ever 
been  a  Llewellin  celebrity  more  satisfying 
to  the  disinterested  sportsman.  The  setter 
which  has  surpassed  him  in  the  chicken 
trials  of  1903,  McKinley,  is  a  much  younger 
dog  with  better  field  trial  opportunities. 
McKinley  is  a  real  dog,  too,  and  is  en- 
titled to  all  respect.  He  continues  the  blood 
of  two  great  Llewellin  winners.  Count 
Gladstone  IV  and  Lillian  Russell.  He  re- 
sembles Rodfield  closely  in  style,  size,  form, 
and  marking.  One  would  say  that,  with  his 
bench  form  and  blood  lines,  he  is  due  to  be 
a  great  setter  sire.  It  is  an  additional  pleas- 
ure to  the  sportsman  to  see  that  Mr.  Dur- 
yea's  Mohawk,  after  his  special  style  an- 
other true  bird  dog  whose  reputation  is  no 
accident,  subdued  his  brilliancy  of  wide 
ranging  long  enough  to  win  the  champion- 
ship on  chicken — that  of  the  Manitoba 
club,  as  well  as  the  quail  championship  in 
the  South  later.  These  Llewellins  are  fit  to 
prolong  the  race  of  English  setters. 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  SUBSTANTIAL  PIERS  AND 
BRIDGES  AT  YOUR  CAMP  OR  SUMMER 
HOME 

By  DAN  BEARD 

Author  of  "  Amtrican  Hoy's  Handy  Book,''  "Jack  of  All  Trades,"  etc. 
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THERE  has  come  to  pass  quite  recently 
a  great  and  wholesome  change  in  pub- 
lic sentiment  regarding  out-door  life,  a 
change  which  is  as  encouraging  as  it  is  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects.  People  are  at  last 
beginning  to  really  admire  nature,  and  to 
appreciate  the  subtle  charm  which  lends  a 
gamy  flavor  to  all  phases  of  wild  life.  One 
of  the  consequences  of  this  general  awaken- 
ing of  the  love  for  the  unfenced  world  is  the 
sudden  appearance  in  the  midst  of  waste 
places,  of  shacks,  camps,  log-houses — ^yes, 
and  palaces  of  Oriental  splendor ! 

The  last-mentioned  innovation,  it  must 
be  confessed,  lends  no  charm  to  the  wild 
woods,  and  would  not  be  missed  by  real 
nature-lovers,  not  excepting  those  examples 
where  a  vain  effort  to  disguise  the  effete 
luxury  inside  has  caused  the  proprietors  to 
encase  their  palaces  with  an  outer  shell  en- 
•  crusted  with  logs  and  to  call  the*  thing  a 
camp ! 

But  we  must  not  judge  the  poor  people 
who  are  guilty  of  perpetrating  these  para- 
doxes too  harshly ;  for,  although  the  homely 
quality  of  the  logs  extends  only  to  the  out- 
side walls,  the  presence  of  the  bark-covered 
timber  is  itself  meant  as  an  apology  to 
mother  Nature  for  the  intrusion  of  artifi- 
cialities in  her  domain. 

A  life  in  the  woods,  even  under  the  dis- 
advantage, of  being  in  a  palatial,  so-called, 
camp  is  educational,  and  is  already  teaching 
some  of  the  wealthy  idlers  the  value  of  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  rough  side  of  nature. 
Many  of  these  people  are  beginning  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
fascinating  pleasure  of  achievement  cannot 
be  bought  with  money,  and  that  the  joy 
of  the  creator  of  things  comes  only  with 
the  sweat  of  labor. 

That  being  the  case,  if  you  need  a  pier 
on  the  pond  or  lake  in  front  of  your  wild 
woods  home,  build  it  yourself,  and  you  will 
enjoy  it  more  than  twenty  structures  built 
by  hired  hands. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  to  erect 
one  thirty-five  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide 
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with  the  crib  resting  in  seven  and  one-half 
feet  of  water,  requires  more  than  one  man's 
work,  as  the  writer  discovered  last  summer, 
when  he  built  such  a  one  on  Big  Tink  Pond 
in  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania. 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
having  volunteer,  or  even  hired,  help  in  such 
an  undertaking  and  letting  out  the  work  by 
contract  and  leaving  all  the  interesting  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  by  others. 

In  the  construction  of  the  framework  of 

THE  CRIB 

select  the  timber  growing  near  the  water's 
edge  and  much  labor  will  be  saved.  A  green 
red  oak  log,  which  sinks  in  the  water,  can 
be  handled  by  one  man  while  it  is  im- 
mersed, although  the  same  log  on  shore 
would  be  a  heavy  burden  for  a  dozen  men 
to  transport.  Use  chestnut,  oak,  pine,  ash  or 
spruce,  but  leave  the  water  birch  stand,  for 
it  will  not  last  in  an  open-air  structure. 
Select  logs  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter  at  their  small  ends  for  the  up- 
rights, Fig.  I,  and  with  an  ax  sharpen  the 
butt  ends  to  a  rough  point  that  may  be 
driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake  or  pond. 
Build  the  crib  at  the  water's  edge,  and  make 
it  ten  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide,  with 
diagonal  braces  on  the  side  to  keep  it  from 
twisting  out  of  shape,  then  tow  it  out  to  its 
resting-place.  Make  two  lines  fast  to  the 
projecting  tops  of  the  outside  corner  sticks, 
and  have  some  one  on  shore  take  in  the 
slack  on  these  lines  as  the  crib  is  righted. 
When  it  assumes  an  upright  position  make 
the  shore  ends  of  the  lines  fast  to  trees  or 
other  objects. 

Unless  this  is  done  the  crib  will  upset 
again  and  again,  dumping  the  workmen  and 
their  tools  into  the  water.  One  of  my  axes 
lay  two  weeks  at  the  bottom  of  Big  Tink 
before  we  found  it  by  diving. 

Now  cut  two  long  logs  like  those  in  the 
diagram,  and  float  them  to  their  places  in 
the  water  with  their  butts  resting  in  the 
shallow  water  near  the  shore;  raise  their 
tips  until  they  rest  on  the  horizontal  bar  off 
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the  crib,  Fig.  i.  Spike  these  balance  logs 
temporarily  to  the  crib,  and  the  ropes  may 
be  removed,  for  the  crib  cannot  now  upset. 

THE  MAUL. 

Saw  off  a  small  section  from  an  oak  or 
some  other  hardwood  tree,  and  be  careful 
to  saw  at  right  angles  to  the  outside  of  the 
trunk;  bore  a  large  auger  hole  through  the 
middle  of  the  piece,  and  drive  in  a  handle 
of  convenient  length. 

With  this  maul  you  can  now  gain  muscle 
and  experience  by  driving  the  four  corners 
of  the  crib  into  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  and 
if  you  accomplish  the  task  without  making 
a  miss  and  taking  an  involuntary  bath,  you 
will  have  better  luck  than  the  writer. 

When  the  crib  is  firmly  set  in  the  bottom 
and  leveled  by  a  rap  on  this  corner  and 
then  on  that,  drive  piles  a  few  inches  apart, 
inside  the  side  bars  and  diagonal  and  close 
to  them,  as  is  shown  by  Fig.  2.  Go  through 
the  same  process  upon  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  crib  is  ready  to  be  loaded  up  with 
stones  and  thus  transformed  into  an  abut- 
ment for  your 

BRIDGE^ 

as  is  shown  by  Figs.  5  and  6. 

The  problem  of  the  pier  now  becomes 
that  of  a  bridge, 
for  the  fewer 
piles  you  have 
the  less  danger 
there  will  be  of 
the  ice  of  winter 
destroying  the 
summer's  labor 
by  freezing 
around  the  piles 
and  pulling  them 
from  the  bottom 
as  the  ice  rises 
with  the  water 
in  the  spring, 
thus  dismantling 
your  pier;  a  crib 
loaded  with  a 
heavy  inside  till- 
ing of  stones   is 


comparatively  safe  from  such  accidents. 
Fig.  3  shows  a  simple  and  strong  bridge, 
the  floor  being  laid  upon  two  horizontal 
logs,  each  of  which  is  supported  by  a 

KING  POST 

suspended  from  two  diagonal  struts.  The 
foot  of  the  king  post  is  fastened  to  the  hori- 
zontal logs  by  an  iron  bolt  stirrup  or  suit- 
able joint  spiked  in  place,  or,  wanting  a 
spike,  held  in  place  by  a  wooden  peg  driven 
through  an  auger  hole. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  same  principle  with  two 
posts,  which  in  this  case  are  known  as 

QUEEN    POSTS. 

and  are  used  for  longer  spans. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  notches 
in  the  king  post  and  the  supported  log  fit 
the  ends  of  the  struts  neatly.  A  small  spike 
nail  will  then  hold  them  in  place,  for  the 
strain  is  not  lateral,  but  it  is  a  push  against 
the  point  where  the  ends  of  the  struts  rest 
and  it  is  consequently  only  necessary  to 
prevent  accident  from  knocking  the  struts 
sideways  out  of  place. 

Floor  your  pier  with  small  logs  selected 
on  account  of  their  straight,  even  sides,  and 
spike  them  to  the  horizontal  logs.  If  you 
now  possess  any  planks,  floor  the  end  of . 
your  pier  with  them,  as  in  Fig.  5 ;  this  will 
give  you  a  smooth  surface  from  which  to 
dive  while  bathing,  or  upon  which  to  sit 
while  fishing. 

If  desired,  a  tall  pole  can  be  erected  at 
the  end  of  the  pier  and  rigged  with  a  pulley 
and  halyards,  by  which  a  flag  may  be  hauled 
to  the  peak  and  lowered  at  pleasure,  but 
this  is  not  necessary. 

Before  you  build  your  crib  for  the  pro- 
posed pier,  soundings  should  be  made  at  the 
place  where  the  crib  is  to  be  set.  Make  the 
sounding  with  a  long  pole,  and  mark  the 
water  line  on  the  pole  with  a  notch  cut  with 
your  knife.  You  will  then  have  four  notches 
on  the  measuring  rod  corresponding  to  the 
depth  of  water  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
crib.     Make  the  first  notch   for  the  right- 
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hand  inshore  post,  the  second  for  the  left- 
hand  one,  etc.,  cutting  each  notch  horizon- 
tally. Make  an  I  under  the  first,  a  A 
under  the  second,  a  V  under  the  third,  and 
nothing  under  the  fourth.  The  reason  for 
this  will  be  evident  when  you  discover  that 
your  soundings  vary,  so  that  the  marks  on 
the  rod  become  confusing  unless  each  has  a 
special  sign  to  identify  it. 

Unless  the  transparency  of  the  water  is 
remarkable,  you  will  be  unable  to  see  the 
bottom  at  a  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet, 
and  hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  mark  the 
spot  for  the  two  inshore  crib  posts  by  erect- 
ing two  temporary  poles  at  those  points. 
The  two  outside  posts  need  not  be  marked, 
for  the  reason  that  if  the  crib  is  built  prop- 
erly when  the  inshore  posts  are  placed  the 
outside  posts  will  occupy  the  places  designed 
for  them. 

The  object  of  all  this  is  to  have  the  crib 
set  upright,  and  not  list  to  port  or  starboard, 
as  the  case  may  be.  An  uneven  bottom 
means  uneven  length  for  the  comer  posts 
of  the  crib,  the  longest  leg  for  the  deepest 
water,  and  the  shortest  leg  for  the  least 
depth. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  to  make  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder-like  ends  of  the  crib 
sufficient  distance  from  the  bottom  points 
of  the  corner  post  to  avoid  all  danger  of  the 
rung  being  forced  against  the  bottom  when 
the  corner  posts  are  driven  into  the  bottom 
of  the  pond;  otherwise  the  rung  will  hold 
the  comer  post  back,  and  prevent  you  from 
driving  it  deep  enough  to  be  secure.  When 
building  the  crib  make  the  two  end  ladders 
first,  and  nail  the  rungs  on,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram,  then  connect  the  two  ladders 
by  the  horizontal  bars  and  add  the  diago- 
nals to  give  the  crib  stability.  This  work 
must  be  done  in  the  shallow  water,  or  as 
near  the  edge  of  the  water  as  possible,  be- 
cause a  crib  built  of  green  wood  is  a  very 
heavy  affair  and  difficult  to  handle  with  the 
aid  of  the  water. 

A   very   large  crib   will   be   entirely  too 


heavy  for  men  unaided  by  machinery  to 
handle. 

Nevertheless  two  or  three  strong  youths 
can  build  one  by  simply  using  four  small 
cribs  to  form  the  sides  of  the  big  one.  You 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  a  crib  meas- 
uring ten  by  !en  feet  will  hold  enough 
stones  inside  its  walls  to  keep  you  busy  all 
the  season  "toting  rock"  to  fill  the  in- 
closure. 

If  the  bottom  is  rocky  it  will  be  necessary 
to  slat  the  bottom  of  the  crib,  and  to  so  cut 
the  end  posts  that  the  bottom  of  the  crib 
will  conform  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The 
crib  can  then  be  anchored  in  place  by  load- 
ing it  with  stones. 

If  left  unsupported  in  this  condition  a 
narrow  crib  would  be  liable  to  be  upset  by 
the  first  cake  of  ice  which  bumped  against 
it  during  the  winter,  but  after  the  bridge 
connects  the  crib  with  the  shore,  it  will  hold 
the  framework  firm  enough  to  stand  all  the 
knocks  to  which  it  is  liable  to  be  subjected. 

Your  pier  will  be  found  to  be  a  delightful 
lounging  place,  a  convenient  boat  landing, 
and  will  soon  become  the  favorite  meeting 
spot  with  your  own  company  and  chance 
callers.  You  will  never  regret  the  labor 
expended  in  building  a  Big  Tink  pier  for 
your  camp,  for  if  you  have  worked  with  the 
ax  and  maul,  cut  your  own  timber,  slopped 
around  in  the  water  and  made  a  good  job 
of  your  undertaking,  you  have  also  added 
to  your  muscle,  your  health,  your  self-re- 
spect, and,  consequently,  to  your  happiness. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  by  the  reader 
that  these  piers  may  be  made  of  various 
dimensions;  but  if  yours  is  great  or  small, 
you  will  never  tire  of  telling  your  friends 
how  you  learned  to  roll  your  logs  with  a 
"prier"  thrust  in  a  rope  looped  around  the 
log,  how  the  crib  upset  and  threw  you  into 
the  water,  what  a  splendid  place  the  end  of 
the  pier  is  from  which  to  dive,  how  con- 
venient it  is  for  a  boat  landing,  and  what  a 
big  fish  you  hooked  from  the  end  of  the  pier 
— but  it  got  away ! 
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KENNEL  NOTES 

By  JOSEPH  A.  GRAHAM 


ONE  of  Outing's  contributors  has  re- 
cently given  some  good  advice  regard- 
ing the  care  of  shooting  dogs  between  sea- 
sons. The  same  good  advice  applies  to 
hounds.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  remarkable 
physical  and  mental  qualities  of  shooting 
dogs  that,  under  the  prevailing  treatment, 
they  retain  their  form  at  all.  Within  my 
personal  acquaintance  there  are  many  shoot- 
ing men  whose  business  permits  them  to 
have  only  a  few  days  at  a  time  during  the 
two  months  of  the  shooting  season;  and 
others  who  take  vacations  of  perhaps  ten 
days  or  two  weeks,  but  only  once  during 
the  season.  These  men  let  their  dogs  lie 
around  the  house  and  get  soft  and  fat,  or 
send  them  out  to  the  country,  where  they 
chase  rabbits  and  dig  for  mice  with  the 
curs  for  ten  months.  The  owners  expect 
the  dogs  to  be  ready  for  work  in  the  fall 
without  conditioning  or  training.  Any  man 
who  owns  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
shooting  dog  can  afford  to  send  it  to  a 
practical  kennelman,  or,  at  least,  to  some 
country  place  where  it  will  be  cared  for. 

It  is  the  adaptability  of  hounds  and  bird 
dogs,  growing  out  of  the  remarkable  quali- 
ties mentioned,  which  enables  them  to  show 
up  in  decent  shape  at  all  under  average 
treatment.  Hounds  will  often  spend  two- 
thirds  of  their  time  chasing  rabbits,  and  yet 
be  true  to  fox  scent  when  the  associations 
of  fox-hunting  are  present  to  suggest  to 
them  what  is  wanted.  Some  will  chase 
rabbits  in  the  daytime,  but  ignore  rabbit 
scent  when  put  on  coon  at  night.  In  the 
same  way,  bird  dogs  will  often  spend  the 
summer,  not  only  chasing  but  eating  rab- 
bits and  then  get  down  to  business  the 
moment  they  go  out  with  a  gun  in  the  fall. 
Often  such  readily  adaptable  dogs  are  likely 
to  be  lacking  in  energy  and  character.  A 
good  dog  has  a  right  to  be  conditioned  and 
trained  as  well  as  a  good  horse. 

Dog  breeders  and  the  great  number  of 
gentlemen  who  think  they  know  the  laws 
of  inheritance — I  confess  that  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  are  any  laws  except 
those  known  to  everybody — may  be  in- 
terested in  some  examples  of  inbreeding. 

The  winner  in  the  English  setter  novice 
class  for  bitches  at  Chicago  was  Dashing 
Duchess.  Lady  Cole  was  bred  back  to  her 
own  sire,  Cincinnatus'  Pride,  as  an  experi- 
ment. Dashing  Duchess  is  one  of  the  re- 
sulting litter.  The  interesting  fact  is  that 
Duchess  is  a  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
animal  than  either  her  sire  or  dam.  I  con- 
sider her  a  better  setter  than  either.  She 
has  not  Lady  Cole'^  finely  chiseled  head 
and  rare  quality,  but  she  is  a  more  sturdy 
and  better  setter  all  over.  In  symmetry 
and  muscular  force  she  beats  her  sire,  good 
dog  though  he  is.  All  of  the  litter  were  ex- 
ceptionally strong  and  vigorous  dogs. 

Col.    Mason    McCarty  of   Maryland   has 


described  to  me  the  following  example  of 
still  more  intense  breeding:  He  bred  Clan- 
carty  II  to  Elgin  Belle;  both  by  Somers's 
Kent,  he  by  King  of  Kent.  One  of  the 
produce,  El  Rey  of  Kent,  was  bred  to  his 
litter  sister.  Out  of  this  second  litter, 
Colonel  McCarty  took  a  brother  and  sister 
and  bred  a  third.  All  through  he  reports 
that  he  has  had  strong  and  vigorous  point- 
ers, which  retained  every  element  of  the 
original  pointer  character  and  shape,  with- 
out losing  anything  of  size  and  vigor. 

I  have  just  ordered  a  pair  of  pointer 
puppies  sired  by  a  son  of  Rip  Rap  out  of  a 
daughter  of  King  of  Kent,  Rip  Rap's  sire. 
The  dam  of  the  puppies  is  by  Plain  Sam, 
whose  sire  and  dam  were  both  by  King  of 
Kent.  Her  dam  was  out  of  a  daughter  of 
King  of  Kent.  I  am  not  taking  these  pup- 
pies because  they  are  inbred,  but  because 
they  are  out  of  high-class  parents. 

Speaking  of  breeding,  two  matings  have 
been  made  this  spring  which  deserve  dis- 
cussion. Champion  reach  Blossom,  the 
inost  discussed,  if  not  the  best  setter  bitch 
of  the  year,  has  been  bred  to  Sure  Shot. 
On  paper  this  looks  like  a  mistake,  since 
Sure  Shot  has  won  nothing  since  his  derby 
form;  but  the  practical  man  will  congratu- 
late Mr.  Van  Arsdale  on  his  choice.  Sure 
Shot  is  a  dog  of  immense  character  and 
great  speed,  with  more  bone  and  muscle 
than  usually  belong  to  his  size.  He  is  of 
the  Lady's  Count  Gladstone- Jessie  Rodtield 
family,  nearly  all  of  which  are  great  field 
trial  dogs,  and,  as  far  as  tested,  excellent 
producers.  Sure  Shot  has  been  called  a 
bolter.  He  is  not  just  that,  because  he  al- 
ways comes  back  to  the  gun  sooner  or  later, 
but  he  is  guilty  of  caring  mpre  for  his  own 
hunting  than  for  any  man.  I  should  never 
pick  him  if  I  wanted  an  obedient  dog,  but 
he  is  of  the  kind  which  are  sires.  Mr.  Van 
Arsdale  Was  lucky  that  he  did  not  get  a 
service  to  Mohawk,  though  the  latter  is  a 
champion.  The  Sure  Shot  experiment  is 
much  more  likely  to  bring  results. 

Another  case  of  breeding  a  bitch  which 
any  stud  dog  owner  would  rejoice  to  have 
sent  to  his  dog,  to  a  sire  not  at  all  fancied 
by  the  theorists,  is  that  of  Dot's  Pearl.  Mr. 
Turner  told  me  a  few  weeks  ago  that  he 
had  bred  Dot  to  Alfred's  John.  John  is  the 
best  pointer  of  his  generation.  He  has  a 
pedigree,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that 
it  possesses  not  a  single  fashionable  name 
close  up,  and  gets  off  into  the  ordinary  at 
the  first  generation.  But  Mr.  Turner  is 
wise.  Since  the  death  of  Jingo,  he  has 
been  breeching  to  pedigrees,  and  not  one  of 
the  experiments  has  turned  out  a  success; 
that  is,  the  sort  of  success  to  which  I>ot*s 
Pearl  is  entitled.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pre- 
dict that  her  litter  by  Alford's  John,  if  they 
have  a  healthful  raising,  will  be  better  than 
anything  she  has  had  since  Jingo. 
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Mr,  Eben  Smirh,  of  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  has 
deposited  $693,023.28  with  The  Mutual  Ijfe. 

He  thus  secures  a  life  income  for  himself 
and  provides  that  after  his  death  his  two  chil- 
dren and  six  grandchildren  will  receive  life 
incomes  in   addition  to  large  cash  payments. 
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THE  MUTUAL       \  ^ 
LIFE  INSURANCE       V 

CO.  OP  NEW  YORK 
New  York  City 

it  rnsf  mc    \o    prnvhk^    fcir    my 
self  or  my  Ii«nc(icury  nn  income  of 
S      -   - l^Ty  a^L»  is 


Mitt 


?MardjM'Eiird^.Pre§>, 

MR,  SMITH  WRITES:  . 
^Mt  is  my  belief  that  life  insurance  is  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  form  of  invest- 
ment ever  devised.  The  depreciation  in 
other  securities  which  1  hold  has  strength- 
cned  my  belief  in  life  insurance  m  a  Com- 
pany tike  THE  MUTUAL  LIFE.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  this  investment  in  THE 
MUTUAL  LIFE  is  probably  the  best 
one  that  I  ever  made/' 


A  ddress  ■ 


These   policies   are  written   in 
amounts  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  insured. 
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Drawing  by  Henry  J.  Peck. 
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ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  OHIO 

By  CLIFTON  JOHNSON 


WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


I  WAS  in  West  Virginia  at  a  village  close 
beside  the  great  river.  The  day  was 
warm  and  hazy,  and  the  distant  hills 
.  faded  in  delicate  tints  of  blue  into  the  sky. 
Both  the  scene  and  the  weather  were  con- 
ducive to  loitering;  I  spent  all  of  one  morn- 
ing on  the  river  bank  marveling  at  the 
long  and  steep  descent  from  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country,  to  the  level  of 
the  water.  I  had  never  seen  a  stream 
bordered  by  alluvial  banks  of  such  extra- 
ordinary height.  Here  and  there  patches 
of  bushes  grew  on  the  declivities,  but  for 
the  most  part,  the  surface  was  strewn  with 
stones,  or  covered  with  deposits  of  mud 
and  sand.  A  line  of  drift  rubbish  showed 
how  high  the  last  flood  had  been.  Evi- 
dently the  banks  had  been  filled  nearly  to 
the  brim,  and  the  river  must  then  have 
been  a  frightful  torrent,  immense  in  depth 
and  breadth  and  sinister  power.  Now, 
low  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  channel 
and  stained  a  reddish  yellow  with  soil 
washings,  it  looked  like  an  artificial  drain- 
age canal. 

A  stern-wheel  ferry  steamer  plied  across 
the  river  every  few  minutes  to  a  village  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  and  two 
men  in  a  rowboat  were  setting  fish  lines. 
Residents  on  the  river  banks  do  a  good  deal 
of  desultory  fishing,  and  I  constantly  saw 
men  and  boys,  both  on  shore  and  in  boats. 


trying  with  baited  hooks  to  entice  the 
finny  folk  from  the  water.  Once  I  saw  a 
boy  haul  out  a  **mud  cat"  that  weighed 
six  or  seven  pounds — a  veritable  monster 
of  the  deep,  with  its  big  flat  head  and  its 
^*  horns." 

The  most  persistent  of  the  river  fisher- 
men are  the  *' shanty-boat"  dwellers.  A 
shanty-boat  is  a  scow  fitted  up  as  a  house- 
boat, and  affording  shelter  for  a  family. 
Such  families  have  no  other  homes  and 
are  a  species  of  river  gypsies.  They  catch 
fish  to  eat  and  they  catch  fish  to  sell,  and 
they  have  a  number  of  other  makeshifts 
for  earning  a  living;  and  whenever  honest 
resources  do  not  satisfy  them,  they  fall 
back  on  stealing. 

It  is  never  easy  to  fasten  their  ill-doing 
on  them  or  to  arrest  them,  because  they 
can  shift  their  habitations  so  readily  and 
transfer  themselves  from  one  state  to 
another  by  merely  crossing  the  river.  I 
was  told  that  among  themselves,  on  their 
boats,  they  lived  practically  outside  the 
pale  of  the  law,  and  in  support  of  this 
assertion  my  informant  said,  "Three  years 
ago  a  shant}'-boat  was  hitched  to  the  shore 
close  by  where  I  live,  and  one  night  while 
it  was  there  I  heard  a  woman's  shrieks, 
and  her  cries  kep'  growin'  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  they  stopped.  I  haven't  a 
doubt  that  woman  was  choked  to  deaths 
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All  they  had  to  do  was  to  tie  a  stone  to 
the  body  and  throw  it  in  the  river  and  no 
one  would  be  the  wiser." 

The  villages  and  farm  houses  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  river  had  the 
aspect  of  keeping  abreast  with  modern 


glens  and  rough  woodland,  and  the  peo- 
ple had  the  characteristics  of  mountaineers. 
The  homes  among  the  hills  were  small 
and  poor.  Often  they  were  of  logs. 
Round  about  the  dwelling  was  likely  to  be 
a  huddle  of  nondescript  sheds  and  shacks 


Water  from  the  Spring. 


civilization;  but  no  sooner  did  I  leave 
this  narrow  valley  strip  than  I  seemed 
transported  fifty  or  seventy-five  years 
into  the  past.  The  tributary  region  was 
much  more  recently  subdued  than  the 
other,  and  was  much  less  in  touch  with 
the  world  outside.     Here  were  hills  and 


for  the  shelter  of  the  stock  and  crops,  and 
not  much  care  was  shown  as  to  appear- 
ances. Very  little  paint  was  used  on  the 
buildings,  and  most  of  that  little  must  he 
credited  to  the  advertising  enterprise  of 
rival  merchants  in  neighboring  towns. 
The  handiwork  of  the  sign  pamtei^wapg 
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very  rude,  and  it  often  was  ungrammatical. 
A  curious  and  startling  result  was  ob- 
tained by  one  of  the  advertisements 
through  careless  spacing  between  words 
and  letters,  and  by  a  lack  of  punctuation. 
It  covered  all  one  side  of  a  small  bam  and 


One  sultry  afternoon,  while  following 
the  highway  across  a  meadow-level  near 
the  river,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  shower. 
The  first  big  drops  of  rain  came  pelting 
down,  and  I  ran  on  and  escaped  the 
heaviest    of    the   downpour   by   seeking 


A  Riverside  Turn-out. 


was  intended  to  advertise  clothing;  but  an 
S  belonging  to  the  second  word  got  astray 
and  the  mammoth  letters  informed  the 
public  that: 

ALL  MEN  SWEAR 
AT  SAM  GORDONS 


refuge  in  a  little  store  at  Jones's  Landing. 
The  store  was  a  gray,  unpainted, 
wooden  structure,  one  story  high.  It 
had  a  rude  porch  across  the  front,  where 
the  local  citizens  liked  to  stand  or  sit  to  do 
their  visiting  and  thinking.  Commodities 
of  all  sorts  were  crowded  inside — groceries, 
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dry -goods,  men^s  clothing,  hardware, 
drugs  and  I  know  not  what.  There  was 
no  other  public  building  at  the  Landing, 
and  only  two  dwellings  at  all  near.  In 
one  of  these  dwellings  I  found  lodging 
after  the  shower.  It  was  of  ample  size  and 
pleasantly  surrounded  by  old  orchards  and 
broad  fields  of  grass,  com  and  other  grains. 
A  stout,  elderly  woman  had  come  to  the 
door  in  response  to  my  knock,  and  when 
she  learned  what  I  wanted,  she  regarded 
me  sharply  through  her  spectacles  and 
said,  "You  ain't  that  man  that  was  around 
here  a  while  ago,  be  you  ?  " 

I  assured  her  I  had  never  been  at  Jones's 
Landing  before. 

**Well,  I  rather  think  he  was  more  red- 
complected  than  you  be,"  she  continued. 
"He  wanted  something  to  eat.  It  was  a 
Tuesday  and  he  said  he  hadn't  eaten  any- 
thing since  Sunday  but  two  raw  potatoes, 
and  it's  likely  he  stole  those.  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  willing  to  work  for  his 
victuals  and  he  said  he  was.  So  I  told 
him  he  could  cut  up  some  wood  first  and 
then  I'd  feed  him.  I  got  him  the  ax  and  he 
cut  one  stick  off,  and  then  he  raised  up  and 
rubbed  his  stomach.  After  that  he  gave 
a  few  more  blows,  and  raised  up  and 
rubbed  his  stomach  some  more;  and  I  said 
to  my  daughter,  'That  man's  a-suffering. 
Get  him  a  lunch.'  And  we  laid  the  lunch 
out  on  a  block,  and  he  never  cut  any  more 
wood.  He  picked  up  the  lunch  and 
walked  off." 

After  supper  my  landlady  seated  her- 
self by  an  open  window  in  the  sitting- 
room,  puffing  her  pipe  and  occasionally 
spitting  out  into  the  yard.  "  I  smoke  after 
every  meal,"  she  informed  me,  "and  forty 
other  times  in  the  day  when  I  get  worried ; 
and  I  can  remember  the  time  when  nearly 
all  the  women  in  the  country  smoked." 

"  What  time  is  it  by  your  watch  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"Half-past  six,"  I  replied. 

"I  thought  that  was  about  it.  You  see 
it's  after  seven  by  our  clock.  I  always 
keep  our  time  fast.  That's  the  only  way 
to  get  things  done.  If  you  go  on  the 
gallop  it  seems  to  hurry  up  everybody." 

I  said  something  about  the  clouds  look- 
ing as  if  the  weather  was  still  doubtful  and 
she  responded,  "That  was  a  terrible  bad 
storm  we  had  this  afternoon  while  it 
lasted.  It  reminded  me  of  1884.  That 
was  when  we  had  the  big  flood.     I'd  never 


seen  anything  like  that  flood,  and  I  was 
born  and  raised  here.  No,  there  hadn't 
been  such  a  flood  since  the  white  people 
took  possession  of  this  valley.  It  was  the 
last  part  of  February,  and  for  days  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents.  It  was  the  middle  of 
June  before  our  cellar  dried  out,  and  our 
doors  was  all  swelled  so  they  wouldn't 
shut  for  months.  With  all  the  other 
damage,  the  steamers  did  a  lot  of  hurt. 
They'd  come  along  close  to  shore  to  keep 
out  of  the  current,  and  the  big  waves 
from  'em  would  rock  the  flooded  houses 
and  do  'em  more  harm  than  the  water 
had.  That  made  the  people  mad,  and 
some  would  shoot  into  the  steamers  to 
warn  'em  off.  It  reminded  me  of  war 
times." 

'*Why,"  said  I,  "was  there  fighting 
here?" 

"No,  but  there  was  raiding.  We  had 
a  store  boat  on  the  river  then,  and  it  was 
full  of  goods  and  we  used  to  peddle  from 
it.  When  we'd  hear  of  a  squad  of  Rebel 
soldiers  anywhere  near  we'd  get  off  across 
the  river  in  the  store  boat  and  live  in  it 
for  a  while.  One  time  we  swam  our 
horses  across  the  river  to  save  'em  from 
raiders.  Another  time  my  little  girl  was 
standin'  at  the  window  and  she  calls  to 
me,  *Maw,  the  whole  place  is  covered 
with  soldiers!'  and  I  looked  out  and  see 
thirteen  Rebel  bushwhackers  on  their 
horses  right  in  our  yard.  They'd  jumped 
the  fences  and  there  they  were.  I  ran 
out  the  back  door  down  to  the  houseboat, 
but  they  followed  me  and  stopped  me  on 
the  shore,  and  I  had  to  stand  there  with 
a  gun  leveled  at  me  while  they  robbed 
our  store.  They  carried  off  as  much  as 
they  could  get  on  their  horses — almost  a 
thousand  dollars'  worth,  and  what  they 
couldn't  take,  they  strewed  around  and 
stamped  on.  We  had  a  big  Union  flag, 
and  they  fastened  one  end  of  that  around 
the  neck  of  the  leader's  horse  and  rode 
away  with  it  trailing  in  the  mud.  No, 
'tain't  funny  to  live  where  there's  war 
goin'  on." 

My  landlady  was  over  eighty  years  old 
and  her  memory  carried  her  back  to  very 
primitive  times.  Her  father  was  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  the  region.  "He 
and  his  two  brothers  and  three  sisters  and 
their  paw  and  maw  came  from  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,"  said  she,  "and  several 
other  families  with  'em.    They  traveled  to 
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Pittsburg  in  wagons,  and  then  they  got  a 
flat-boat  and  floated  down  on  that  with 
their  animals  and  goods  to  where  Marietta 
is  now,  and  my  Uncle  Oliver  helped  cut 
the  first  tree  that  was  cut  there.  They 
stayed  at  Marietta  till  the  Indians  were 
driven  out,  and  then  they  come  down  here; 
that  was  in  1808.  They  built  a  log  cabin, 
but  a  few  years  later  when  they  got  better 
fixed,  they  put  up  a  two-story  hewed-log 
house.     There  was  only  scattered  families 


here  then.  Each  one  would  make  a  little 
opening  on  the  river  bank  and  start  a  farm. 
It  was  all  wilderness  and  the  valley  was 
overgrown  with  heavy  forest.  Many  a 
fine  tree  five  and  six  feet  through  has  been 
cut  on  this  place  since  /  can  remember. 
Oh,  my  goodness!  I  guess  there  never 
was  any  finer  timber.  Some  people  just 
cut  it  and  rolled  it  up  and  burned  it  to  get 
it  out  of  their  way  so  they'd  have  the  land 
clear   for    raising    crops.     Others    saved 
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anything  that  would  split  and  chopped  it 
into  cord-wood,  and  sold  it  to  the  steamers. 

"They  had  to  depend  pretty  much  on 
themselves  then  for  what  they  had. 
Father  learned  to  tan  buckskin,  and  he 
learned  to  make  shoes  and  bedsteads  and 
chairs.  Every  farmer  kept  sheep,  and 
there  was  spinning  wheels  and  a  loom  in 
every  house  till  long  after  the  time  I  was 
married.  In  the  fall  father  was  in  the 
habit  of  building  a  boat  and  loading  it 
with  potatoes  and  apples  and  other  pro- 
duce, and  taking  his  load  down  the  river 
to  sell.  Sometimes  he'd  go  as  far  as  New 
Orleans.  He'd  dispose  of  his  produce 
and  then  of  his  boat,  and  buy  sugar  and 
coffee  and  come  back  on  a  steamer. 

"The  country  was  full  of  wild  game 
then.  I've  seen  a  deer  swim  the  'Hio 
river  myself,  and  I've  seen  wild  pigeons 
light  on  one  of  our  big  oak  trees  so  thick 
they'd  break  the  limbs.  There  was  ten 
gangs  of  wild  geese  then  to  one  we  have 
now.  Even  if  a  man  was  only  goin'  to  his 
next  neighbor's  he'd  take  his  gun  and 
shot-pouch  along.  You  could  always  have 
deer  meat  or  b'ar  meat,  if  you  wanted  to 
take  the  trouble  to  go  out  and  shoot  it. 
Once  when  father  was  away,  a  b'ar  come 
and  burst  open  the  kitchen  door  in  the 
night  and  the  dogs  got  after  the  b'ar  and 
chased  it  through  the  house  and  out 
again.  There  was  panthers  and  wolves, 
too,  and  we  had  to  watch  our  cattle  and 
hogs. 

"About  the  time  my  father  come  of 
age  he  fought  in  the  Indian  wars.  He 
was  at  Sandusky  when  Tecumseh  was 
killed.  Yes,  he  saw  Tecumseh  shot,  and 
he  always  said  the  histories  didn't  tell  the 
truth  about  how  he  died.  Tecumseh  was 
shot  by  a  young  boy,  and  father  was  only 
a  few  feet  from  that  boy  when  he  fired  his 
gun.  The  soldiers  got  hold  of  Tecumseh 's 
body  and  they  took  his  hide  off  and  used 
it  for  razor  strops.  But  they  never  made 
any  great  talk  about  doing  that,  because 
it  was  a  punishable  offense. 

"I  reckon  there's  been  a  big  Indian 
battle  sometime  right  on  our  old  farm. 
I've  picked  up  a  many  an  arrow-head 
and  tomahawk  and  flints,  when  I  been  a 
trottin'  after  my  paw  as  he  was  plowin'. 

"It  was  in  1814,  after  he  come  back 
from  fightin'  Tecumseh,  that  he  married. 
My  mother's  name  was  May  Fuller.  He 
got  to  have  a  likin'  for  her,  and  he  asked 


her  would  she  marry  him.  She  was  only 
fourteen,  and  she  says,  *I'm  too  young. 
You'll  have  to  ask  my  pappy';  and  her 
pappy,  when  father  had  a  talk  with  him, 
said  the  same  about  her  bein'  too  young, 
but  we  was  willing  to  have  him  call  on  her. 
Things  might  have  been  all  right  if  it 
hadn't  been  that  May  had  a  stepmother 
who  said  May  shouldn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  father  and  she  'd  whip  her  if  she 
ever  spoke  to  him.  But  May  did  speak 
to  him  and  her  stepmother  found  out 
about  it,  and  said  she'd  whip  her  the  next 
morning.  Mother  never'd  been  whipped 
and  she  lay  awake  all  night,  and,  very 
early,  when  the  first  birds  begun  to  twitter, 
she  throwed  her  shoes  out  the  window 
and  crept  downstairs  and  stole  away  into 
the  woods.  She'd  rather  the  b'ars  would 
eat  her  up  than  be  whipped.  She  was  out 
all  day  and  they  a-hunting  for  her.  She 
was  in  among  some  grapevines  near 
enough  to  the  road,  so  she  saw  her  father 
go  along  looking  for  her,  and  her  little 
brother  with  him  crying.  Her  father 
come  to  our  house  and  Grandpaw  tried  to 
get  him  to  agree  not  to  punish  May  if  she 
come  back. 

"He  thought  Grandpaw  were  a  hiding 
of  her,  but  he  didn't  know  nothing  of 
where  she  was  till  she  come  around  to  the 
house  that  night  after  dark.  For  quite  a 
while  she  was  kept  at  father's  house  nights 
and  hid  in  the  fields  daytimes.  Her  pappy 
had  two  men  keep  a  watch  on  the  house, 
but  they  was  more  in  sympathy  with  her 
than  him,  and  they  never  could  see  an}lhing 
suspicious.  Father  said  he  thought  he 
and  mother  better  get  married  and  done 
with  it,  and  mother  said  she  was  willing 
to  leave  the  deciding  with  her  older  brother 
Stephen.  'Whatever  Stephen  says,  I'll 
do,'  she  said.  So  they  got  Stephen  and 
told  him  how  things  were,  and  he  put  his 
hand  in  his  jXHrket  and  took  out  a  handful 
of  change  and  gave  to  her  and  said,  *  Here, 
May,  go  ahead.' 

"Then  she  and  father  got  in  a  canoe 
and  went  down  to  Portsmouth,  sixty  miles. 
Their  marriage  intentions  had  to  be  ad- 
vertised from  the  pulpit  by  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  for  ten  days.  But  after  that 
they  was  married  and  •then  they  paddl^ 
home.  Grandpaw  Fuller  never  could  for- 
give that  runaway  wedding  for  a  long  time, 
but  he  finally  did,  and  he  got  to  think  more 
of  father  than  any  son-in-law  he  had." 
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THINGS  A  WOMAN  SHOULD  KNOW  IN 
LEARNING  TO  SWIM 

By  CLARA  DALTON 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  COURTKSY  OF  FRANK  DALTON 


IT  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  more 
women  do  not  know  how  to  swim, 
or  at  least  to  keep  their  mouths  above 
water.  A  lesson  or  two  will  accomph'sh 
the  latter,  and  a  quarter  the  time  expended 
by  most  women  in  jumping  up  and  down 
about  the  ropes  of  a  seaside  resort  would 
make  them  expert  swimmers. 

The  first  concern  of  the  woman  who 
wishes  to  learn  to  swim  is  to  acquaint  her- 
self with  the  "waters  under  the  sea," 
rather  than  to  learn  simply  to  keep  above 
the  surface.  For  it  is  no  overwhelming 
thing  to  have  one's  head  and  shoulders 


or  one's  whole  body  below  water.  It  is 
easy  to  see  under  water,  to  lift  the  lids 
naturally,  and  to  keep  the  nostrils  free  from 
water.  It  is  even  easy  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects. But  this  must  be  patiently  learned, 
for. the  average  woman  can  no  more  ac- 
quire the  conviction  by  being  told  than 
she  could  believe,  simply  by  being  told, 
that  she  could  retain  all  her  faculties  upon 
being  caught  up  by  a  whirlwind.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  first  lesson,  if  she  find 
her  head  being  carried  below  water,  as  she 
will,  since  it  is  the  heaviest  part  of  her 
body,  she  will  struggle  and  pitch  about, 
filling  her  lungs  with  water,  merely  to  keep 
from  the  horror  of  going  down.  Even 
then  she  will  go  down,  because  the  natural 
struggles  of  a  human  being,  unlike  those 
of  an  animal,  will  not  keep  him  from  sink- 
ing. But,  taught  that  going  down  has 
really  no  horror,  she  will  be  sane  enough 
not  to  fight  against  it.  Incidentally,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  mentioned  that  no  woman 
living  may  be  successfully  taught  not  to 
fear  the  water  by  being  forcibly  ducked, 
or  pushed  in.  Only  the  simplest  knowl- 
ledge  of  psychology  is  necessary  to  show 
this. 

The  beginner  should  first  enter  the 
water  gradually,  wading  out  to  her  knees, 
to  her  waist,  and  finally  to  her  neck;  then, 
stooping  until  she  is  entirely  submerged, 
she  should  remain  so  for  a  second.  For 
the  first  time  or  two  it  is  permissible  to 
close  the  nose  with  thumb  and  finger  be- 
fore sinking,  but  this  should  not  become 
a  habit.  It  will  be  easy  gradually  to  get 
accustomed  to  staying  under  water  for 
increasing  periods  of  time  with  nostrils 
open,  and  to  hold  them  free  of  water. 
Then  she  should  learn  to  open  her  eyes 
without  staring;  beginners  will  invariably 
stare  in  water,  thus  allowing  the  salt  water 
to  pu.sh  its  way  into  their  eyes.  But  the 
eyes  ought  not  to  be  kept  open  too  much. 
As  soon  as  they  can  be  held  open  at  alU 
under  water,  the  pupil  should  learn.,  to  IC 
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distinguish  objects  on  the  bottom;  and  the 
test  of  dropping,  distinguishing  and  re- 
covering various  objects  is  admirable 
practise,  involving  as  it  does  the  necessity 
to  gather  her  feet  beneath  her  and  stand 
up. 

Having  become  familiar  with  the 
friendliness  of  the  water  and  being  at 
home  in  the  depths,  the  pupil  is  ready  to 
learn  to  swim.  The  first  movement  is 
the  breast  stroke.  The  pupil  should  wade 
out  from  the  shore  up  to  her  chest,  then 
face  the  shore,  join  the  palms  of  the  hands 
together  at  the  breast  with  the  fingers 


perpendicular  to  the  shoulders.  Last,  the 
hands  must  be  brought  back  to  first  posi- 
tion again,  care  being  taken  to  drop  the 
elbows,  and  the  hands  kept  as  near  the 
surface  as  possible  without  splashing.  The 
palms  are  on  the  way,  gradually  turned 
so  that  they  will  meet  again  at  the  breast 
ready  for  the  next  stroke.  This  is  the 
breast  stroke,  and  it  is'  a  good  idea  to 
practise  this  also  out  of  the  water,  even 
before  going  in  at  all.  On  shore,  counting 
aloud  as  the  strokes  are  made  will  help  the 
pupil  to  keep  time  with  the  leg  strokes. 
This  single  stroke  should  be  practised 


Correct  Position,  Beginning  of  Leg  Stroke. 


tightly  closed.  The  last  injunction  is 
one  frequently  disregarded  by  beginners. 
Then  the  hands  should  shoot  straight  out 
in  front,  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  chin. 
When  the  arms  are  stretched  out  straight 
in  front  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  palms 
of  the  hands  should  be  turned  flat  down- 
ward, lying  almost  horizontal  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  arms  should  make  a  semi- 
circular sweep  to  their  widest  extent  on 
either  side  the  arms  being  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  shoulders.  During  the  mo- 
tion, care  should  be  taken  all  the  time  to 
keep  the  arms  perfectly  straight  and  the 
palms  downward;  also  that  the  arms  shall 
not  be  drawn  farther  back  than  a  line 


until  it  is  thoroughly  mastered.  The  arm 
stroke  will  enable  the  pupil  to  keep  her 
head  above  water  long  before  she  is  able 
to  swim,  and  it  demands  far  less  practise 
than  the  leg  stroke. 

The  second  stroke — the  leg  stroke — is 
more  difficult  because  this  the  pupil  can- 
not direct  with  her  eyes.  Women  al- 
most always  have  a  better  arm  than  leg 
stroke,  but  the  latter  is  more  important, 
for  it  gives  both  the  speed  and  the  Style. 
For  the  leg  action,  shore  practise  is  help- 
ful preparation.  Lying  face  downward 
across  a  stool,  the  instructor  should  take 
the  pupil's  ankles  and  pull  the  legs 
straight    out,    heels   touching   and    toes 
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directed  outward;  then  the  feet  must  be 
pushed  up  toward  the  body  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, care  being  taken  to  keep  the  heels 
together  and  the  knees  turned  out,  frog 
fashion,.  Next,  the  legs  should  be  pulled 
out  straight,  as  far  apart  as  possible,  the 
feet  being  still  in  a  horizontal  line;  then, 
the  legs,  being  still  kept  straight,  should 
be  brought  together,  the  heels  touching 
with  a  snap.  Thus  the  water  com- 
pressed between  the  legs  will  push  the 
body  forward.  Then,  as  the  heels  are 
about  to  be  brought  together  at  the  end 
of  the  movement,  the  ankle  joints  should 


bottom  with  her  feet,  at  the  same  time 
bringing  the  arms  to  the  first  position  with 
the  palms  together  under  the  chin.  Then, 
without  stopping,  the  arms  must  be  shot 
forward  to  the  second  position  of  the  arm 
stroke,  the  legs  at  the  same  time  being 
kicked  out  as  far  apart  as  possible,  the 
motion  continued  by  snapping  the  heels 
together.  Legs  and  arms  are  then  brought 
quickly  back  to  first  position.  This  mo- 
tion, made  at  first  with  the  hand  of  the 
instructor  to  support  the  chest,  can,  after 
a  few  lessons,  be  made  with  no  support  at 
all.     Only  care  must  be  taken  to  kick  the 


Correct  Position,  Begianing  of  Ann  Stroke. 


be  quickly  relaxed  and  the  feet  struck 
sharply  together  until  the  soles  almost 
meet  and  lie  in  line  with  the  legs.  And 
while  the  legs  are  once  more  assuming  the 
position  nearest  the  body,  the  feet  should 
always  be  kept  in  line  with  the  direction 
to  be  taken. 

When  these  movements  have  become 
thoroughly  familiar  on  shore,  open  water 
or  a  bath  may  be  entered,  and  holding 
to  the  side  of  a  bath  or  a  boat  the  leg 
movement  should  be  practised.  When 
the  moment  comes  for  the  pupil  to  step 
out  in  the  water  unsupported,  she  should 
wade  out  to  the  depth  of  her  shoulders, 
face  the  shore,  and  push  ofif  from    the 


legs  straight  behind,  not  under  the  body. 
If  they  are  allowed  to  fall,  the  swimmer 
will  at  once  assume  an  upright  position. 

These  are  the  two  swimming  strokes, 
and  these  are  the  two  swimming  positions, 
and  there  is  no  one  who  cannot  learn  them 
in  a  short  time.  Endurance,  the  ability 
to  stay  long  afloat  in  salt  water,  and  the 
ability  to  swim  a  long  distance,  can  only 
come  from  practise,  and  is  always  more  or 
less  dependent  (ipon  the  physical  strength 
of  the  individual.  But  three  hours  spent 
with  the  determined  effort  to  learn  to  keep 
afloat  or  to  take  the  swimming  strokes  are 
sufficient  to  insure  a  woman  against  losing  , 
her  life  by  drowning,  if.^bilJi^  any^r^^lC 
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ence  of  mind  at  all.  Having  learned  these 
simple  movements,  her  rescue  would  de- 
pend, not  upon  her  skill,  but  upon  her 
physical  endurance  and  the  slowness  of 
her  strokes.  The  importance  of  taking 
slow  strokes  can  not  be  over-emphasizecl. 
Quick  strokes  exhaust  a  swimmer  in  a 
few  moments. 

However,  one  great  drawback  to  good 
swimming  among  women  is  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  breathe.  It  is  not  only 
that  most  women  have  small  lung  expan- 
sion. It  is  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
use  what  little  they  have.  A  swimmer 
should  breathe  not  through  the  njse,  but 
through  the  mouth.  More  air  may  be 
taken  in  through  the  mouth  than  through 
the  nose,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
may  be  taken  in  more  quickly.  Es- 
pecially in  swimming  among  waves,  when 
the  water  may  cover  the  mouth  at  any 
moment,  the  quickest  way  of  getting  air 
to  the  lungs  is  manifestly  the  best  way. 
Also,  if  one  does  accidentally  take  water 
into  the  lungs  or  mouth,  it  can  be  expelled 
or  even  swallowed,  but  water  in  the  nos- 
trils makes  the  swimmer  gasp,  choke,  and 
lose  presence  of  mind  and  confidence. 
Good  practise  is  to  take  a  full  breath  and 
sink,  then  to  force  the  air  from  the  lungs 


into  the  mouth  and  open  the  mouth.  If 
done  properly,  so  that  under  water  the 
pressure  of  the  water  is  met  by  an  equal 
pressure  of  air,  the  water  will  not  enter. 
Ability  to  do  this  properly  may  be  acquired 
by  a  little  practise,  and  this  new  accom- 
plishment will  be  a  great  help  in  swimming. 
In  general,  the  various  strokes  themselves 
prescribe  the  time  for  breathing.  When 
the  motion  of  the  arms  expands  the  chest, 
the  pupil  must  inhale;  when  they  tend  to 
contract  the  chest,  she  must  exhale. 
Although  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  to 
make  a  complete  inspiration  aad  expira- 
tion at  every  stroke,  a  thorough  change  of 
air  in  the  lungs  is  desirable  in  every  cycle 
of  movements. 

The  exact  relation  of  the  body  and  its 
various  parts  to  fresh  and  salt  water  is 
most  important  in  learning  to  swim.  For 
swimming  would  be  very  easy  if  only  the 
weight  of  the  body  were  evenly  distributed, 
hut  it  is  not.  The  arms,  legs,  and  the 
head  are  heavy,  and  would  sink  if  left  to 
themselves.  The  legs,  which  are  solid, 
are  heavier  than  fresh  water,  but  lighter 
than  salt  water.  But  even  in  fresh  water 
the  body  will  float  until  the  lungs  become 
filled  with  water.  That  is,  in  spite  of  the 
weight  of  the  head  and  the  solid  parts  of 
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the  body,  some  part  of  the  body  will  re- 
main above  water  so  long  as  the  lungs  are 
filled.  Unfortunately,  however,  if  the 
body  be  not  properly  managed,  the  part 
that  actually  does  remain  above  water  is 
the  top  of  the  head,  above  the  nostrils, 
evei\  above  the  eyes;  so  that  the  lungs  will 
almost  at  once  become  exhausted  and 
filled  with  water.  But  to  avoid  this,  even 
if  the  pupil  is  perfectly  helpless  in  the 
water,  she  has  only  to  let  the  legs  sink, 
and  also  the  body  imtil  she  is  in  an  upright 
position;  and  then  avoid  the  water  rising 
above  her  mouth  by  throwing  her  head 
back  and  allowing  it  to  rest  on  the  water, 
face  and  nose  above  the  surface.  If  the 
beginner  will  remember  that  to  keep  her 
nose  above  water  is  enough;  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  raise  her  head  and  her  shoul- 
ders above  water  in  order  to  breathe;  that 
indeed  the  water  will  help  to  support  her 
head  if  it  is  left  partly  submerged,  then 
she  will  realize  that  she  is  never  really 
helpless  in  the  water.  This  will  give  her 
the  confidence  which  women  beginners 
lack,  and  without  which  they  can  never 
learn  to  swim  or  even  to  keep  afloat. 

With  a  clear  head  and  confidence,  keep- 
ing afloat  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
Throwing  herself  on  her  back  and  extend- 
ing her  arms  she  may  easily  keep  the  nos- 
trils free  for  breathing  and  a  slight 
motion  of  her  hands  will  keep  her  body 
from  turning.  Women  who  have  learned 
to  swim  perfectly  often  have  no  pleasure 
or  rest  in  floating  because  of  a  certain 
nervousness  which  makes  them  constantly 
raise  the  head  and  shoulders  or  maintain 
the  body  at  a  tension  which  permits  no  real 
rest.  The  difficulty  is  to  preser\'e  the  bal- 
ance. The  pupil  should  lie  on  her  back,with 
her  forehead  deep  in  the  water,  her  mouth 
and  chin  held  high.  The  moment  the 
forehead  dips  she  is  likely  to  think  herself 
in  danger  of  sinking.  Especially  will  she 
believe  this  if  her  legs  sink,  but  the  latter 
may  be  avoided  by  letting  the  feet  hang 
limply  down  from  the  knees,  the  water 
thus  supporting  the  calves  and  soles.  Her 
back  should  be  hollowed,  her  chest  as  full 
of  air  as  possible,  and  her  arms  stretched 
far  apart,  or  folded  behind  her  back.  The 
last  position  will  lift  her  head  and  chest  so 
that  the  water  will  not  wash  over  her  face; 
this  position  will  also  lower  the  center  of 
gravity  so  that  the  body  will  be  less  likely 
to  turn  over.    A  delightful  way  taken  by 


About  to  Dive. 

expert  swimmers  is  to  lie  on  the  water 
with  the  body  rigid,  the  feet  crossed,  and 
the  arms  lying  joined  above  the  head 
under  water.  Here  again  the  tendency 
of  the  body  to  roll  may  be  counterbalanced 
by  spreading  the  arms  or  the  legs.  Float- 
ing is  a  more  difficult  matter  in  fresh 
water;  there  the  pupil  must  use  her  hands 
constantly  or  else  she  will  gradually  sink 
to  an  upright  position,  when  the  head  will 
have  to  be  thrown  back,  as  described,  in 
order  to  keep  the  nose  above  water. 

Treading  water  is  a  useful  accomplish- 
ment owned  by  many  women  who  cannot 
swim.  It  is  especially  recommended  to 
women  who  are  timid  and  who,  therefore, 
at  the  seashore  make  one  of  the  company 
of  screaming  bathers  who  hold  to  the  ropes 
and  dance  up  and  down.  There  are 
several  methods  of  supporting  the  body 
erect  in  water;  one  of  the  easiest  is  to  place 
the  hands  on  the  hips  and  thrust  down- 
ward with  the  legs,  using  almost  the  leg 
movement  of  the  breast  stroke.  The 
body  will  sink  sUghtly  between  the  strokes 
unless  the  legs  and  arms  be  moved  alter- 
nately as  if  the  swimmer  were  climbing 
very  high  steps.  If  the  arms  are  used 
to  paddle  downward,  the  body  may  be 
raised  from  the  water  as  far  as  the  shoul- 
ders. 
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Not  many  women  use  the  side  stroke, 
though  it  is  easy  to  learn  as  soon  as  the 
beginner  can  do  the  breast  stroke  cor- 
rectly. The  arm  movement  of  the  side 
stroke  should  be  practiced  out  of  the  water 
first.  For  this  the  pupil's  left  arm  is 
stretched  out  in  a  line  with  the  body,  palm 
turned  outward,  and  the  right  arm  is  drawn 
close  in,  touching  the  side.  Then  the  left 
arm  is  drawn  back  to  the  body,  and  along 
it,  as  if  pushing  the  water  behind  her,  at  the 
same  time  shooting  the  right  arm  straight 
out  from  the  body.  Then  the  arms  are 
brought  back  to  first  position,  the  left  arm 
passing  near  the  body.  This  stroke  is 
useful  to  a  woman  as  a  rest  if  she  is  ever 
forced  to  swim  in  for  some  distance  to 
shore. 

There  is  really  no  reason  why  all  women 
of  average  health  and  vitality  cannot  learn 
to  swim;  even  women  with  weak  hearts 
can  take  this  exercise  with  advantage  if 
they  will  use  judgment  in  not  remaining 
too  long  in  the  water.  Nervous  women 
are  not  likely  to  acquire  confidence  until 
more  than  time  enough  has  really  elapsed 
to  make  them  good  swimmers.  But  the 
time  could  not  be  better  employed  by 
them,  for  if  a  timid  woman  once  learns 
that  the  water  of  which  she  has  always 
been  most  afraid,  will  not  harm  her,  then 
she  has  gained  confidence  to  meet  every- 
thing else.  Of  course  a  woman  seldom 
has  the  endurance  of  a  man  in  the  water, 
for  one  thing  because  she  has  not  the  lung 
expansion.  On  the  other  hand,  her  light- 
ness and  the  lesser  weight  of  her  bones 
give  her  a  decided  advantage. 


There  are  a  few  rules  which,  in  learning 
to  swim,  a  woman  especially  ought  to  ob- 
serve, for  she  is  the  most  likely  to  violate 
them: 

1.  She  should  never  go  in  the  water  for 
swimming  when  she  is  fatigued.  Since 
the  late  afternoon  hours  are  the  popular 
time  for  bathing  at  the  seaside  resorts,  a 
woman  is  likely  to  be  fatigued  by  the  golf 
.or  bicycle  riding  or  walking  that  have 
made  up  her  day,  and  she  is  then  not  in 
fit  condition  for  the  exertion  of  swimming. 

2.  She  should  never  go  in  swimming 
within  two  hours  after  eating  a  heavy 
meal.  This  is  a  rule  never  to  be  broken, 
and  failing  to  observe  which  almost  wholly 
takes  away  from  swimming  the  benefits 
that  the  exercise  would  otherwise  give. 

3.  She  must  not  stay  in  the  water  a 
minute  after  she  feels  fatigue  or  chilL 

4.  She  should  never  allow  herself  to  be 
"dared"  to  swim  farther  than  she  has 
ever  swum;  over-exertion  in  swimming  is 
extremely  dangerous  to  her  health,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  peril  while  in  the  water. 

5.  She  ought  not  to  swim  away  from  the 
crowd  until  she  is  an  expert  swimmer. 

6.  She  should  learn  not  to  be  frightened 
or  to  lose  her  head  if  a  limb  becomes 
cramped.  If  it  is  raised  from  the  water 
and  rubbed  for  a  minute  the  pain  will  cease. 

7.  If  she  ever  has  occasion  to  save  any- 
one from  drowning  she  can  do  so  even  if  she 
is  not  an  adept  swimmer  by  remembering 
not  to  come  in  front  of  the  drowning  per- 
son, in  order  to  rescue  her.  She  should 
approach  her  from  the  back,  and  seize  her 
firmly  by  both  arms,  near  the  biceps. 


A  Neat  Jump— Howard  Potter  up. 
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HIGH  JUMPING  HORSES 

By  J.  H.  TUCKERMAN 


OF  all  the  performers  in  the  horse 
family,  probably  none  possesses 
more  unmistakably  the  marks 
of  true  genius  than  does  the  high  jumping 
specialist.  In  bestowing  upon  other  types 
the  physical,  mental  and  moral  qualities 
necessary  to  the  parts  they  are  to  take  in 
the  day's  work,  Nature  has  always  fol- 
lowed, in  outline  at  least,  designs  that  have 
been  in  accord  with  man's  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral harmony  of  things.  No  one  may  tell, 
however,  in  what  guise  the  big  jumper 
may  ajipear.  As  in  all  well-defined 
cases  of  geniiL^,  this  particular  gift  has 
been  distributed  with  erratic  impartiality. 
The  list  of  big  jumyjers  that  have  given 
pcbiic  perforinances  smt  c  Horse  Shows 
became  annual  functions  clearly  proves 
it.  Championships  ha^e  been  held  by 
ponies  and  by  draft-horses;  new  records 
have  been  brazenly  set  aside  -by  the 
"general  purpcjse  ho^*'  of  the  provinces. 
One    might    quite    as    well  attempt    to 


select  a  tenor  by  his  chest  expansion 
as  to  choose  a  horse  that  may  distin- 
guish himself  in  this  speciality  from  his 
conformation.  With  only  a  few  years  sepa- 
rating their  achievements,  records  for  high 
jumping  have  been  made  by  a  i4j-hand 
pony,  by  a  horse  taken  from  a  coal  wagon 
and  by  an  aged  thoroughbred.  In  their 
temperament,  also,  and  their  woful  lack 
of  ordinar)'  equine  capabilities,  these  per- 
formers, with  few  exceptions,  have  all 
worn  the  hall  marks  of  genius.  In  rare 
instances  only  has  the  big  jumper,  of 
whatever  type,  been,  in  the  vernacular  of  * 
the  stable,  a  '*  gentleman's  'oss."  There 
have  been  exceptions,  of  course,  and  it 
gives  one  almost  a  sense  of  pleasure  to 
point  out  that  great  old  one-eyed  horse 
Ontario  as  the  most  notable  one — to  be  able 
to  separate  him  from  the  rogues  with  which 
he  has  been  associated  in  his  long  profes- 
sional career.  To  those  who  remember  the 
enthusiasm    with    which    Ontario    waip 
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always  greeted  upon  his  entrance  into 
the  ring,  and  the  cheers  which  his  per- 
formances invoked,  it  will  not  seem  a 
preposterous  statement  to  say  that  he 
possessed,  in  common  with  those  stars 
whose  hold  upon  the  populace  has  been 
surest,  that  vague  and  elusive  quality 
known  as  magnetism.  Even  in  his  more 
elderly  years,  when  new  rivals  plainly 
outdid  him  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  per- 
formances, he  still  retained  his  old  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  horse-loving  public. 
Unlike  other  actors  in  his  class,  he  was 
simple  and  unpretentious,  never  assuming 
airs  that  were  not  real,  or  stooping  *Uo 
play  to  the  galleries"  ;  his  performances 
were  almost  wholly  lacking  in  the  reck- 
lessness and  bravado  which  characterized 
the  work  of  so  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
Although  he  sometimes  rushed  his  jumps, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  do  so.  If 
anyone  had  ever  thought  to  introduce  the 
standing  broad-jump  into  equine  field 
sports,  Ontario  undoubtedly  would  have 
excelled  in  it.  In  the  hunting  field, 
Ontario  was  not  only  well  mannered 
and  honest,  but  level-headed  and  sure. 
During  the  time  he  was  owned  in  the 
Genesee  Valley,  he  was  always  ridden 
with  a  snaffle  bit.  The  story  of  the 
discovery  of  Richmond,  who  in  his  old 


age  is  still  an  active  member  in  the  hunt- 
ing stable  of  the  master  of  the  Richmond 
County  hounds,  also  is  a  pleasing^  one. 
There  was  to  be  an  invitation  drag  hunt 
over  in  the  Meadow  Brook  country  and 
members  of  every  well-known  hunting 
colony  in  the  land  had  accepted.  Three 
days  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  meet, 
Typhoon,  on  whom  Mr.  James  Hart  of 
the  Richmond  County  Hunt  depended, 
went  wrong  and  he  was  left  without  a 
mount.  In  the  forlorn  hope  that  he  might 
find  something  at  one  of  the  horse  ex- 
changes he  came  over  to  the  city,  but  not 
a  dealer  in  town  had  anything  that  he 
could  recommend  for  a  hunting  field.  As 
Mr.  Hart  was  leaving  the  American  horse 
exchange  in  despair  a  great  awkward 
roan  standing  17  hands  on  his  bare  feet 
was  brought  into  the  ring  dragging  a  Ken- 
tucky breaking  cart  behind  him.  The 
horse  had  just  been  brought  up  from  Vir- 
ginia and  was  as  green  as  an  overgrown 
country  horse  could  be.  Mr  Hart  looked 
at  him  once  and  bought  him.  The  same 
day  he  was  taken  over  to  Staten  Island, 
and  before  his  first  lesson  in  the  schooling 
field  was  over  Richmond  was  jumping 
four  feet,  six  like  a  horse  who  had  been  at 
the  game  all  his  life.  The  next  day 
over  on  Long  Island  Richmond  was  one 
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of  a  half  dozen  starters  who  finished  in 
the  largest  field  that  has  ever  followed 
the  hounds  in  this  country.  And  the 
country  was  the  stififest  Mr.  Foxhall  P. 
Keene,  as  M.  F.  H.  of  the  Meadow 
Brook  Hounds,  could  lay  out.  In  the 
years  that  followed  Richmond  won  all  the 
blue  honors  the  Horse  Sliows  had  to  offer 
and  it  was  only  when  there  were  no  more 
high  jumpers  to  conquer  that  he  was  re- 
tired. That  Ontario  anrl  Richmond  were 
exceptionally  sane  members  of  a  craft 
as  erratic  in  its  composition  as  stage- 
land »  one  has  only  to  recall  the  names  of 
Hetherbloom,  the  present  champion;  of 
Roseben*)',  the  great  Canadian  commoner; 
of  Filemaker,  the  lowly  but  not  humble 
cart  horse;  of  Chappie;  of  Maude  and  of 
Tychohrache,  the  thoroughbred.  Each 
of  these  horses  in  his  or  her  time  was  a 
wonderfnl  performer  over  the  jumps — all 
of  them  were  abnomial. 


Roseberry  was  abnormal  in  the  fact 
that,  with  no  breeding  at  all,  he  came 
out  of  a  section  of  country  that  prides  itself 
upon  its  bred  hunters,  and  not  only  de- 
feated all  his  local  big  jumping  competitors, 
but  finally  became  the  champion  of  two 
countries.  Roseberry  was  never  a  gentle- 
man*s  hack,  as  many  of  his  alleged  rela- 
tives have  been  since;  but  when  he  was 
jumped  by  Willie  Wilson,  he  always 
showed  that  professional  handler's  won- 
derful influence.  Wilson  has  hands  that 
on  the  race  track  are  paradoxically 
likened  to  the  gentleness  of  woman's 
hands.  His  pupils,  whether  hunters  or 
high  jumpers,  can  generally  be  ridden 
with  threads,  and  Roseberry  frequently 
went  at  his  jumps  with  what  to  the  spec- 
tators seemed  scarcely  an  ounce  on  his 
mouth.  The  career  of  Filemaker  reads 
Kke  the  orthodox  story  of  the  boy  in  the 
book  who  began  life  poor  but-^roud  aad 
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ended  a  philanthropic  merchant  prince. 
A  shrewd  Irishman  discovered  Filemaker 
patiently  hauling  a  ton  or  more  of  Com- 
munipaw  coal  through  a  New  York  cross- 
town  street.  With  that  rare  gift  of  divina- 
tion which  is  bestowed  upon  the  born 
horseman  alone,  and  which  is  vulgarly 
styled  **a  good  eye  for  a  hoss,"  this  Irish- 
man realized  that  the  patient  toiler  was 
ordained  for  higher  purposes,  and  he 
bought  him.  He  was*  a  strapping  big 
horse  and  for  a  long  tiitie  his  particular 
higher  calling  in  hfe  remained  a  mystery 
to  all  except  his  new  owner.  Finally, 
however,  he  appeared,  cleansed  of  all 
marks  of  his  earlier  vocation,  as  a  big 
jumper.  The  Irishman  had  deliberately 
set  about  to  make  one  of  him  and  suc- 
ceeded. In  his  private  performances  it 
has  always  been  claimed  that  Filemaker 
could  jump  anything  that  was  put  before 
him.     A   few  years  ago,  a  number    of 


Genesee  Valley  men  thought  they  had 
found  in  a  well-bred  four-year-old  mare 
an  animal  that  would  develop  into  a 
wonderful  performer.  For  months  she 
was  schooled  by  the  best  men  in  the 
business,  she  was  dehberately  "pointed" 
for  the  big  jumps  that  were  scheduled  for 
the  fall  and  winter  shows,  and  in  Novem- 
ber she  was  shipped  to  New  York.  Before 
she  left  the  Valley  she  was  jumping  about 
6  feet  10  inches,  and  doing  it  so  easily  that 
it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  she  would 
clear  7  feet  2  by  a  safe  margin,  when  she 
was  called  upon.  Her  first — and  last — 
appearance  in  the  ring  was  at  the  Garden, 
where  she  blundered  through  a  five-foot 
jump  until  she  was  disqualified.  The 
history  of  this  mare  is  simply  the  history 
of  many  others.  She  had  a  case  of  stage 
fright,  and  could  not  be  made  to  jump 
under  the  lights.  All  subsequent  efforts 
to  overcome  this  timidity  proved  futile. 
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Of  all  jumpers,  high  or  low,  how- 
ever, there  probably  was  never  a  more 
erratic  one  than  the  17 -hand  bay  gelding, 
Chappie,  a  horse  that  held  the  record  for 
jumping  more  than  a  year,  and  who  was  a 
conspicuous  performer  in  the  shows  of  a 
few  years  ago.  How  Chappie  came  to  be 
a  professional  is  not  well  known,  but  the 
most  generally  accepted  version  is  that  he 
was  found  somewhere  down  in  Virginia 
doing  a  meniaPs  work,  either  to  a  dray,  or 
to  a  plow.  At  any  rate,  he  finally  came 
into  the  possession  of  a  certain  dealer,  an 


Englishman  who  had  the  reputation  of 
** making"  hunters,  regardless  of  the  ma- 
terial at  hand.  In  a  remarkably  short 
time  Chappie  became,  in  his  specialty,  a 
"top  liner" — and  a  rogue.  Never  was  a 
star  more  peevish  and  unreasonable,  sel- 
dom has  a  manager  been  more  prostrated 
with  grief  and  rage  than  was  Chappie's 
owner.  After  weeks  of  the  most  careful 
nursing  and  judicious  jollying,  he  would 
enter  a  contest  apparently  in  the  best  of 
spirits  and,  when  called  upon,  refuse  to 
even  blunder  through  his  work.     At  other 
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times,  when  nothing  was  expected  of  him, 
he  would  take  everything  in  sight.  It  was 
on  one  of  these  occasions  that  a  woman, 
whose  own  performer  had  just  been 
beaten  by  Chappie,  bought  him.  As  the 
dealer's  son,  at  that  time  a  handsome, 
frail  boy  of  fifteen,  was  thought  to  be  the 
only  person  on  earth  that  could  handle 
Chappie,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  his 
new  owner  had  bought  him  merely  for  a 
show  horse,  and  he  was  retimied  to  his 
old  home  to  await  the  woman's  wish  in 
regard  to  his  future.  .  In  about  a  week 
she  expressed  it.  The  dealer  thought  it 
was  a  joke  and  laughed  opportunely,  as 
dealers  will.  When  he  found  it  was 
not,  he  with  difficulty  refrained  from 
shouting  for  heart  stimulants.  The 
woman  wished  to  ride  Chappie!  She 
understood,  she. declared,  that  the  dealer 
ran  a  drag  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
and  she  had  come  out  to  his  farm  in  her 
riding  things  prepared  to  follow  the 
hounds  on  her  new  purchase.  It  was 
worse  than  madness — it  was  criminal.  A 
side  saddle  on  a  Whitehead  torpedo  would 
have  been  preferable.  There  would  have 
been  less  danger  of  being  dragged.  To 
Chappie  the  hunting  field  was  as  a  bound- 
less prairie,  unmarked  by  fence  or  wall  or 
hedge.  He  ran  as  blind  as  a  bat  and  the 
man  who  had  owned  him  knew  it.  But 
the  woman  insisted;  with  unanswerable 
feminine  logic  she  pointed  out  that  the 
animal  was  hers,  that  she  had  paid  for 
him,  and  that  she  would  do  as  she  liked 
with  him.  And  she  did.  To  this  time, 
wherever  the  men  and  women  who  fol- 
lowed the  hounds  on  that  day  are  gathered 
together,  the  story  of  it  is  retold.  In  the 
eight-mile  course  that  the  dragman  laid 
out.  Chappie  neither  faltered  nor  bored, 
nor  bucked,  nor  did  any  wrong  thing. 
With  a  far  more  subtle  appreciation  of  a 
jest  than  most  jesters  possess,  the  old 
rogue  suddenly  chose  to  pose  as  the  horse 
in  the  story-book — the  noble  beast  that  as 
an  ante  mortem  triumph  carries  his  mis- 
tress to  the  courthouse  in  time  to  prevent 
the  mortgage  from  being  foreclosed  on 
the  old  homestead. 

Those  who  have  seen  Hetherbloom,  the 
present  champion,  at  his  work,  either  in 
the  open  or  under  the  lights  in  tanbark 
enclosures,  need  not  be  told  of  his  eccen- 
tricities. There  have  been  times,  in  fact, 
when  his  demeanor  in  public  has  been 


such  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  it  was  a 
mere  bit  of  acting — a  violin  prelude  by 
which  he  intended  later  to  emphasize  the 
brilliancy  of  his  performance.  His  ap- 
pearance at  the  Durland  Horse  Show  last 
spring,  when  he  jumped  unknown  inches 
over  a  seven-foot  barrier,  afforded  a 
capital  illustration  of  his  methods.  Sel- 
dom has  a  performer's  entrance  into  the 
ring  been  more  spectacular.  Down  in 
the  runway  under  them,  the  spectators 
heard  the  crashing  of  hoofs,  some  vigor- 
ous and  unmuflied  oaths,  and  then,  in  the 
center  of  the  tanbark,  before  they  had 
time  to  wonder  what  particular  form  of 
devastation  was  being  wrought,  stood 
Hetherbloom.  Apparently  he  had  been 
shot  there  from  some  masked  battery. 
A  lean,  long  Irishman  was  upon  him,  his 
chrome-colored  hunting  togs  of  khaki 
were  as  unruffled  as  the  Irishman's 
countenance  itself.  That  is  a  peculiarity 
of  Donnelly,  "the  man  who  rides  Heth- 
erbloom." Incidentally  he  is  the  most 
finished  specialist  in  putting  horses  over 
high  places  that  this  country  has  known. 
For  at  least  ten  minutes  he  could  not  get 
his  mount  to  face  his  jump,  and  in  that 
time  the  big  son  of  Philosophy  demon- 
strated that  the  art  of  bucking  was  not  a 
bronco  monopoly,  and  that  he  could  bore 
and  pitch  with  the  best  of  them.  It 
afforded  a  pretty  picture,  also,  of  a  man  in 
a  flat  hunting  saddle  "staying  with"  a 
bucker  through  a  prolonged  period  of 
eruption.  Had  the  whole  thing  been 
deliberately  arranged,  it  could  not  have 
been  more  impressive.  The  horse,  still 
fighting  his  rider,  was  some  thirty  yards 
from  the  wings  when  he  suddenly  whirled, 
and  with  a  gasping  rush  in  which  the 
spectators  simultaneously  joined,  he  flew 
the  seven-foot  obstacle,  not  as  people  are 
fond  of  saying,  "like  a  bird,"  but  as  an 
enraged  brute  that  has  determined  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  obstacle 
in  his  path. 

His  more  recent  performance  in  which 
he  broke  his  own  and  the  world's  record 
by  eleven  and  a  half  inches,  is  a  wonderful 
sum  in  mental  addition.  It  seems  doubly 
so  when  one  understands  that  the  new 
figures  were  arrived  at  not  by  any  ele- 
mentary "counting  on  fingers"  or  by  the 
raising  of  bars  imperceptibly  inch  by  inch, 
but  in  one  masterful  leap.  The  photo- 
graph which  shows  the  championJn^th4c 
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summit  of  his  tremendous  trajectory,  is 
in  more  ways  than  one  worthy  of  exami- 
nation. Above  all,  it  should  appeal  to  the 
novice.  The  hunting  man  who  takes  his 
four,  five  and  six  feet  jumps  as  a  matter  of 


invaluable,  to  the  man  who  takes  his 
hunter  out  in  the  morning  into  some  re- 
mote pasture,  selects  a  fence,  carefully 
arranges  one  panel  of  it  so  that  the  highest 
rail  wiU  not  exceed  three  feet  by  one  jot  or 
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fact,  will  appreciate  the  style  and  finish 
of  the  performance,  and  the  picture  may 
stir  within  him  the  hope  that  never  en- 
tirely dies  out,  that  some  day  he  may 
"pick  up  one  like  him."  It  is  to  the  be- 
ginner,  however,   that   it   should  prove 


tittle,  and  then  returns  home,  having  de- 
cided that  the  sun  is  too  high  and  that  it 
will  be  better  for  his  mount  to  take  the 
jump  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  During 
the  day  the  size  of  that  panel  grows  upon 
him  until  it  becomes  a  monstrous  thing 
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higher  than  prison  walls — as  foolhardy 
to  attempt  to  scale — the  four-inch  drop 
on  the  other  side  has  widened  into  a 
yawning  chasm;  he  recallsthe  stone  which 
he  forgot  to  remove,  and  loses  his  appetite 
for  lunch.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening  he 
has  his  horse  brought  around  and  goes 
alone,  stealthily,  out  into  the  remote 
pasture.  He  knows  what  he  intends  to 
do:  "grip  with  his  knees  and  calves,  take 
his  mount  up  easily  and  let  go  his  head 
the  moment  he  takes  off."  Having  faced 
the  jump,  those  movements  become  as 
grotesquely  impossible  as  the  old  nursery 
trick  of  patting  the  abdomen  with  one 
hand  and  rubbing  the  top  of  the  head  with 
the  other.  He  realizes  that  unless  he 
sends  his  horse  full  tilt  at  the  panel  he 
never  will  clear  it,  and  in  the  supreme 
second  he  **lets  go"  with  his  knees  and 
*' grips  with  his  hands."  When  it  is  all 
over  and  a  great  weight  has  been  removed 
from  his  mind,  he  mentions  to  his  friends, 
casually,  that  his  horse  is  jumping  fairly 
well — *' somewhere  around  four  feet  and 
one-half — but,"  he  adds,  "he  has  picked 
up  a  miserable  trick  of  jumping  from 
under." 

If  there  be  any  novice  who  has  suffered 
this  torment  of  the  mind,  the  oftener  he 


marks,  learns  and  inwardly  digests  the 
picture  of  this  great  horse  carrying  this 
lean  Irishman  over  an  unheard-of  jump, 
the  more  active  will  become  the  sporting 
corpuscles  in  his  blood. 

Instead  of  poising  the  top  bar  with  such 
nicety  that  the  flutter  of  a  butterfly's  wing 
will  knock  it  down,  as  does  the  novice, 
the  eight  foot  three  and  one-half  inch  rail 
is  firmly  locked  on  both  sides,  thus  insuring 
the  rider  an  instantaneous  view  of  the 
firmament  should  the  horse's  hind  toes 
fail  to  clear.  In  harmony  with  this  locked 
bar  is  the  attitude  of  Hetherbloom's  rider 
— the  jaunty  indifference  with  which  he 
has  turned  his  back  upon  what  to  the  three- 
foot  beginner  must  seem  a  very  imminent 
eternity.  The  novice  never  recalls  look- 
ing backward  in  that  way  intentionally. 
His  mind  is  on  futurity  and  .sometimes  his 
eyes  are  dim  with  the  thoughts  of  it.  The 
loose,  dangling  reins,  held  in  the  left  hand, 
certainly  should  tend  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  if  a  man  can  depend  upon  his  seat 
and  not  his  hands,  in  a  jump  of  that 
height,  there  must  be  something  to 
warrant  the  beginner  in  doing  likewise 
over  his  carefully  selected  fence. 

There  is  another  detail  in  this  photo- 
graph that  should  not    be    overlooked, 
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notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  appears 
to  be  a  convincing  refutation  of  the  libelous 
remarks  already  made  regarding  Hether- 
bloom's  character.  On  his  big,  open 
countenance  there  is  an  expression  at 
once  serene  and  beatific.  In  that  frac- 
tion of  a  second  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  **take  off,"  there  is  no  trace  left  of  the 
mighty  physical  effort  which  it  has  cost 
him,  neither  is  there  any  hint  of  fear  or 
anger.  From  his  middle  to  his  muzzle 
one  might  easily  fancy  that  Hetherbloom 
was  an  inert  mass  that  had  been  hurled 
over  the  straw-padded  rail  from  some  huge 
springboard.  Incidentally  he  seems  rather 
to  have  enjoyed  the  sensation. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  the  schooling  of 
such  horses  differs  in  no  material  manner 
from  that  of  ordinary  green  hunters.  In 
most  cases  the  pupil  is  sent  first  at  a  made 
jump,  the  height  of  which  depends  upon 
the  theory  of  the  man  who  is  schooling 
him.  Some  believe  in  starting  a  horse 
at  two  and  one-half  feet — especially  if  he 
be  young  and  shows  signs  of  timidity. 
Most  men,  however,  prefer  nothing  lower 
than  four  feet,  on  the  ground  that  if  an 
animal  can  clear  two  feet,  he  can  clear 
four  just  as  readily,  and  that  in  thus 
babying  him,  fear  rather  than  confidence 


is  inspired.  No  one  believes  in  this  theory 
more  than  Donnelly.  At  his  place  in 
Westchester  County  there  is  no  hint  of  the 
kindergarten.  His  pupils  receive  their 
lessons  in  a  heavily  timbered  corral  where 
if  they  fall — and  that  has  been  found  the 
simplest  way  of  putting  their  schoolmaster 
down — there  is  no  chance  for  them  to 
escape  and  forget  their  day^s  lesson.  All 
his  jumps,  high  or  low,  are  stiff,  and  the 
shiftless  pupil  that  thinks  he  will  take  a 
chance  on  the  top  bar  falling  reaps  his 
own  punishment.  With  the  exception  of 
his  spinal  column,  every  bone  in  this  pro- 
fessional horseman's  anatomy,  it  is  said, 
has  been  broken  and  rebroken  off  and  on 
for  the  last  ten  years;  and  it  cannot  be  held 
that  he  compels  his  pupil  to  take  chances 
that  he  himself  is  not  quite  willing  to 
accept. 

It  is  after  the  six-foot  jump  has  been 
reached  that  the  performer's  manners 
generally  deteriorate.  W^hether  it  is  be- 
cause his  work  is  no  longer  a  diversion, 
whether  he  appreciates  the  clement  of 
danger  and  rebels  against  it,  or  whether 
he  becomes  proud  and  chesty,  like  others 
of  the  world's  great  artists,  is  a  question 
that  many  have  been  unable  to  answer  sat- 
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COLLEGE  BOATING  IN  THE  SIXTIES 


By  CLARENCE  DEMING 


AS  through  a  reversed  lens,  clear  but 
far  away,  the  eye  of  memory  looks 
back  to  an  every-day  scene  of  col- 
lege boating,  more  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  On  the  right  is  an  antique  and 
moss-grown  drawbridge,  through  which 
the  swift  tides  swirl  in  daily  income  and 
outgo.  To  the  left  reaches  a  broad 
stream  flanked  by  swamp  grass  at  high  of 
tide,  by  sloping  mud  banks  when  the 
stream  runs  low.  In  the  distance  the 
river  vanishes  with  a  sharp  turn  amid  a 
medley  of  rough  wharves,  oyster  stakes 
and  the  rude  structures,  where  the  shell 
fishers  beach  their  cargoes,  painfully 
"  tonged  "up  by  hand  from  the  depths 
before  the  days  of  the  steam  dredge.  In 
the  foreground  is  the  old  college  boat- 
house,  rude,  squat,  unpainted,  fitted  for 
perhaps  a  dozen  boats,  with  a  float  an- 
nexed big  enough  for  launching  the  shells 
and  for  thirty  or  forty  college  gazers 
beside.  But  it  is  so  flimsy  and  ill-placed 
that  each  ice  flow  of  the  spring  shatters 
its  timbers  and,  sometimes,  sweeps  the 
whole  raft  away. 

The  time  was  the  dawn  of  systematic 
college  rowing  just  following  the  gap  in 
the  sport  caused  by  the  Civil  War. 
Enough  men  were  left,  still  in  young  man- 
hood, to  visit  the  old  boating  scenes  and 
tell  of  the  haps  and  mishaps  of  cruder 
racing  days:  How  in  1852,  at  the  first 
college  race  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee, 
Harvard,  in  her  lapstreak  cedar  boat, 
Oneida — the  winner  of  many  a  race — 
had  rowed  away  from  her  three  Yale 


rivab;  how,  seven  years  later,  at  Lake 
Quinsigamond,  Harvard  risked  a  race 
without  a  coxswain  and  lost  because 
struck  by  a  side  wind  so  strong  that,  at 
times,  one  bank  of  oars  had  to  hold  while 
the  other  pulled  the  boat  into  line. 

But  let  us  pass  from  those  earliest  days 
of  desultory  college  boat  racing  and  scan 
the  crew  of  the  middle  sixties  as  it  launches 
its  six-oared  shell  or  strips  for  the  after- 
bath.  Most  of  the  men  are  big  in  frame — 
as  big,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  average  college 
oarsman  of  to-day,  who  is  the  exponent 
of  the  "beef"  theory  of  large  muscle 
fashioned  by  training  into  the  highest 
economies  of  unity  and  skill.  But  there 
the  analogy  ends.  The  elder  oarsman 
of  the  middle  sixties  is  big-boned,  but  his 
fleshy  outline  is  of  the  greyhound  type; 
his  muscles  are  knotted,  not  rounded;  the 
ribs  are  barred  clearly  below  the  dark 
skin;  thin  neck,  a  gaunt  face,  expression 
careworn  rather  than  earnest,  and,  in 
general,  a  "hungry"  look  further  be- 
token the  theory  of  reducing  flesh — a 
theory  which  in  those  days  shaped  the 
training  of  the  college  rower.  The  domi- 
nant notion  was  that  the  boat  should  be 
lightened  as  the  prime  condition  of  a 
winning  race.  The  wonder  is,  in  those 
queer  days  of  academic  boating,  that 
somebody  didn't  apply  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  that  training  the  men  down  to 
nothing  would  give  the  boat  infinite  speed. 

What  the  hard  regimen  was  that  the 
half-starved  college  rower  of  the  time 
endured,  let  these  words,  as  spoken  to  the 
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writer  by  a  member  of  a  victorious  crew  of  dried  toast  and  meat,  but  no  drink, 

of  the  sixties,  tell:    "Beginning  with  the  Between  meals  we  always  wore  sweatees, 

simmier  term,  we  used  to  get  up  at  five  With  dinner  came  dried  toast  again  and 

o^clock  in  the  morning.    Next  came  a  meat  -without  vegetables  and,  at  supper, 
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Railroad  Poster  for  Worcester  Regatta  of  1864. 


cross-country  run  of  seven  or  eight  miles  once  again  dried  toast  and  a  cereal, 
in  sweaters,  the  men,  chasing  each  other  usually  mush.  Drinks  were  all  but  inter- 
in  the  *  follow  my  leader  *  style,  dodging  dieted  and  were  usually  reduced  to  a  little 
trees,  leaping  fences  and  plunging  through  sherry  and  water."  What  wonder  thati 
underbrush*    Then  back  to  a  breakfast  on  such  fare,  the  crews  complained  ^1^ 
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Saharic  thirst,  or  that  big  Stoskopf ,  of  the 
Yale  crew  of  '64,  burst  into  tears  when  the 
waiter  at  the  Bay  State  House,  in  Wor- 
cester, two  days  before  the  race,  set  before 
him  the  half  of  a  broiled  chicken,  and  the 
crew  captain  ordered  it  away  I 

In  the  shell  of  the  time — from  thirty-six 
to  forty  feet  long,  and  steered  by  wires 
reaching  from  the  bow  to  the  crosspiece  of 
the  rudder — there  were  some  absurd 
crudities.  Sliding  seats  had  not  been 
dreamed  of  and  the  graceful,  long  swing 
and  smooth  recover  of  up-to-date  boating 
were  impossible  even  had  they  been  at- 
tempted. A  powerful  arm  and  chest 
stroke,  strength  pure  and  simple  in  the 
pull  through  the  water,  and  an  ideal  of 
general  unity  of  action  rather  than  the 
development  of  unity  in  any  special  style 
of  stroke,  were  the  objective  points  of 
training.  At  Yale  the  crew  went  out 
twice  a  day  for  a  pull  of  seven  or  eight 
miles,  with  an  occasional  sf)eed  test, 
some  attention  to  starting  and  much  more 
attention  to  turning  the  stake — a  critical 
and  thrilling  point  in  the  old-fashioned 
race  course,  which  was  three  miles  with 
a  turn  at  the  end  of  the  mile  and  a  half. 
The  boat  which  led  at  the  stake  and  was 
first  around,  was  reckoned  sure  winner  of 
the  race  and  generally  was — the  effect 
being  a  kind  of  quick  climax  in  the  first 
half  of  the  race,  as  each  boat  spurted  for 
right  of  way  and  inside  place. 

^*Tank"  training  was,  of  course,  un- 
known, the  nearest  semblance  to  it  being 
a  gymnasium  device  of  rowing  weights, 
by  which  the  crew  candidate  on  a  fixed 
seat  like  that  of  the  shell,  pulled  a  certain 
number  of  times  at  a  sitting — usually 
from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand 
strokes.  Individual  training  was  at  much 
lower  terms  than  now,  the  processes  of 
selection  in  "trying  out"  a  crew  shorter 
and  boating  squads  smaller. 

The  race  boat  itself  shows  fewer  changes 
and  less  improvement  than  rowing  me- 
thods. Experiment  early  reached  its 
limit  and  the  time  long  ago  went  by  when 
Harvard,  in  an  important  race,  dared  risk 
a  shell  of  the  broad  skimming  dish  type, 
but  with  a  shallow  keel.  In  most  of  its 
lines  the  fifty-foot  eight-oared  shell  pre- 
serves the  clipper  build  and  sharp  contours 
of  the  thirty-six  foot  six-oar  of  a  third  of  a 
century  ago;  but  sliding  seats  have  given 


fuller  scope  to  body  work;  the  light  cock- 
swain to  be  trained  down  to  his  irreducible 
minimum  of  flesh  has  come  in;  there  is 
far  closer  attention  to  the  "rig"  of  the 
boat  to  adapt  it  to  individuals;  and  the 
oars — at  both  periods  of  the  spoon  type — 
have,  in  general,  been  a  little  lengthened 
and  the  blade  a  bit  narrowed. 

At  one  point  the  boating  observer  finds  a 
distinct  and  ever  vivid  change  for  the  worse. 
Thirty-five  years  carries  the  Yale  or  Har- 
vard graduate  back  to  a  time  when  boating 
was  facile  princeps  in  the  inter-collegiate 
sporting  calendar.  The  condition  of  the 
crew,  its  training,  its  time,  its  chances, 
were  topics  which  had  right  of  way  in* 
undergraduate  athletic  talk.  In  ratio  to 
the  size  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  more 
students  watched  the  crews  and  larger 
numbers,  pervaded  with  deeper  enthu- 
siasm, crowded  Worcester  at  the  annual 
regatta.  Incidentally,  yet  underlying 
then  and  now  the  rational  boating 
idea,  boating  was  more  expanded  as  a 
recreative  sport.  The  scrub  crew  was 
popular  and  common,  the  pair  oar,  single 
shell  and  more  vulgar  rowboat,  more  often 
afloat,  and  boating  "for  fun"  orthodox. 
Efforts,  most  of  them  vain,  of  universities 
and  colleges  in  our  later  times  to  revert  to 
that  old  recreative  phase  of  the  sfKjrt 
attest  its  basic  value,  without  our  rehears- 
ing arguments  for  it. 

If  the  college  boating  of  the  old  time 
lacked  somewhat  of  the  science,  the  re- 
fined training  and  the  watermanship  of 
to-day,  it  at  least  represented  in  the  high- 
est sense  the  athletic  purities.  No 
"ringer"  could  creep  into  the  boat  when 
Yale  and  Harvard  had  no  special  courses 
of  study  and  when  each  college  was  so 
scrupulous  as  to  hmit  the  crews  to  its 
academic  department.  In  boating,  as 
in  intercollegiate  baseball,  then  in  the 
bud,  there  was  no  call  for  faculty  com- 
mittees on  athletics  or  nice  codes  of 
qualification.  One  or  two  crews  were 
coached  by  professionals,  but  the  idea 
rested  on  overcoming  callowness  in  water- 
craft,  rather  than  on  the  theory  of 
special  vantage  over  an  adversar}-.  Crews 
ate  at  one  table  too  ascetic  to  be  high- 
priced,  and  the  training-table  abuses  of 
up-to-date  college  athletics,  if  mentioned 
even  as  a  remote  evil,  would  have  been 
laughed  away  as  a  visionary  dream.  Of 
betting,  that  persistent  human  infinnity,  [p 
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on  the  other  hand,  there  was  hardly  less 
among  undergraduates  than  now,  albeit 
the  average  stakes  were  lower.  A  bet  on 
the  crew  "first  at  the  stake "  was  a  favored 
one  before  our  epoch  of  straight-courses, 
while  "bets  on  the  time"  were  equally 
popular  where  the  still  inland  waters  of 
Lake  Quinsigamond,  unvexed  by  vary- 
ing tidal  or  river  currents,  made  time 
record  from  year  to  year  an  interest- 
ing one  in  the  comparison  of  crews — and 
when,  in  one  race,  a  whole  minute  in  dis- 


near.  Then  the  scene  shifts  to  regatta 
days — and  nights — at  Worcester  with  its 
noisy  crowds;  its  Bay  State  House  paved 
with  floor  beds  from  office  to  attic;  its 
grotesque  special  police  ever  the  target 
for  student  mischief;  the  undergraduate 
tides  eddying  through  the  streets  of  the 
staid  city  in  streams  of  red  and  blue,  dis- 
putatious at  many  points,  but  harmonious 
in  painting  the  town  the  former  tint;  the 
long  procession  in  everything  on  wheels 
to  the  lake,  and  the  shouting  thousands 


Famous  Wilbur  Bacon  Yale  Crew  of  1865.    Showing  how  the  Men  Trained  Down  FLsh. 


pute  involving  record  time  roused  a  wordy 
war  between  Yale  and  Harvard,  which 
old  oarsmen  of  the  two  universities  renew 
unto  this  day. 

The  college  man  who  was  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge  or  New  Haven  a 
third  of  a  century  past  looks  back  on  some 
features  of  the  antique  boating,  which 
time  and  the  vast  array  of  athletic  inci- 
dent since  can  never  dim.  Again  he  sees 
the  evening  groups  at  the  float,  the  lean 
and  overtrained  but  ardent  crews,  and 
hears  the  buzz  of  speculation  deepen  as 
examinations  close  and  race-day  draws 


that  lined  its  strand  to  witness,  long  before 
crowded  steamers  and  observation  trains, 
perhaps  but  sixty  seconds  of  a  boat  race. 
In  the  larger  moods  of  old  college  lx)ating 
is  recalled,  too,  a  time  when  individual 
zest  ran  higher,  when  every  college  rower 
was  an  amateur  purist,  and  when  aca- 
demic boating  was  as  much  a  recreation 
as  a  rivalry.  Fortunata  terqne  heata,  the 
Alma  Mater  with  campus  so  near  roman- 
tic waters,  that  she  can  blend  pastime  with 
boating  prowess,  and  whose  athletic  activ- 
ities on  the  water  are  not  bounded  by  the 
cedar  shell.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 


A  Little  Dagout  Manned  by  Women— Saw  Swee  Ann's 
Boy  Servant  on  Stern  of  Launch. 


THROUGH  THE  KLAWNGS  OF  SIAM 

By  CASPAR  WHITNEY 

PHOTOGRAPHS   BY  THE  AUTHOR* 


WATERMEN  more  expert  than 
the  Siamese  do  not  live  in  the 
Orient,  nor  in  the  world  indeed, 
unless  it  be  among  the  Esquimaux,  or  the 
South  Sea  Islanders;  and  Saw  Swee  Ann 
was  one  of  the  most  skilful  I  met  during 
my  wanderings  in  the  Far  East.  Saw, 
for  so  I  at  once  abbreviated  his  tuneful 
name,  was  a  "saked"  man  and  bore  the 
indelible  mark,  which  all  those  wear  who 
serve  royalty  without  pay.  Not  that  it  is 
a  service  of  especial  honor,  but  a  species 
of  traditional  slavery.  Nor  does  every 
saked  man  serve  the  king.  In  the  intri- 
cate and  far  reaching  systems,  which 
cross-section  the  social  fabric  of  Oriental 

*  Photographs  of  howdahs,  etc,  in  Royal  Museum  by 
Lenz  of  Ban^^kok. 


peoples  and  perplex  the  western  mind,  is 
provided  a  separate  and  distinct  place  i(x 
every  class  of  native  mankind  from  royalty 
to  the  lowliest  subject.  Siam  has  perhaps 
more  than  its  share  of  such  subdivisions, 
and  so  it  happened  that  Saw  also  had  his 
servant.  That  man  is  indeed  low  in 
Siam's  social  scale  who  is  without  a  ser- 
vitor. Saked  men,  however,  are  those  in 
the  service  of  the  king  or  those  attached 
to  the  person  of  a  noble  or  a  tribal  iiead. 
Those  who  serve  about  the  royal  palace, 
and  those  in  any  of  the  companies  con- 
nected more  or  less  directly  with  the  king, 
are  marked  on  the  left  side,  a  little  below 
the  armpit;  all  others  are  marked  on  the 
fore-arm.  And  the  mark  ("sak"),  al- 
ways the  insignia  of  him  in  whose  service 
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the  man  is  enrolled,  is  pricked  into  the 
skin,  and  then  made  permanent  by  apply- 
ing a  mixture  of  India  ink  and  peacock 
bile.  None  but  a  native,  I  believe,  may 
be  a  saked  man,  and  as  I  traveled  and 
studied  the  country,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
in  the  course  of  another  quarter  century 
pure  Siamese  blood  will  flow  in  the  veins 
only  of  royalty  and  of  the  poorest  of 
Siam's  inhabitants.  The  average  na- 
tive is  an  indolent,  improvident,  good- 
natured  creature,  who  is  happy  so  long  as 
he  has  enough  to  keep  his  stomach  from 
protesting,  and  a  few  ticals  to  gamble. 
Great  Britain,  fortunately  for  the  com- 
mercial world,  controls  the  export  trade 
of  Siam,  and  the  Chinaman  is  its  industrial 
backbone.  More  than  that,  John  China- 
man is  becoming  Siam's  small  trader  as 
well,  and  father  of  the  only  dependable 
laborer  growing  up  on  its  soil;  for  the 
Siamese  woman  marries  him  in  prefer- 
ence to  her  own  countrymen,  because  he 
makes  a  better  husband.  The  result  of 
this  union  is  called  a  Si  mo-Chinese,  but 
is  really  a  Chinaman  in  looks,  in  habits. 


so  strongly  does  the  Chinaman  stamp  his 
progeny.  Thus  the  native  Siamese  is 
being  crowded  into  the  lowest  walks  of 
life.  Even  in  Bangkok,  the  capital,  where 
reside  the  king  and  all  government  offi- 
cials, he  finds  it  difficult  to  retain  prestige, 
while  the  place  itself  is  taking  on  the 
motley  appearance  of  an  Oriental  city 
turned  topsy-turvy  by  electric  lights  and 
trolley  cars  penetrating  quarters  of  such 
squalor,  one  marvels  that  life  can  exist 
there  at  all. 

It  is  a  strange,  half-floating  city,  this 
Bangkok,  overrun  by  pariah  dogs  and 
crows;  Oriental  despite  its  improvements, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in 
the  Far  East.  Yet  a  sad  city  for  the  visitor 
with  mind  apart  from  margins  and  money- 
saving  machinery.  At  every  turning  are 
evidences  of  decay  of  native  art,  and  in 
their  stead  the  hideously  conunonplace 
things  that  bear  the  legend  "Made  in 
Germany."  One  would  scarcely  believe 
to-day,  after  a  visit  to  Bangkok,  that  at  one 
time  the  Siamese  were  distinguished,  even 
among  Asiatic  artisans,  in  silk  weaving, 
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in  ceramics,  in  ivory-carving  and  in  silver- 
smithing.  Yet  the  royal  museum  dis- 
closes treasures  not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  which  serve  to  remind  how  far 
Siam  has  fallen  from  the  place  she  once 
occupied  among  the  art-producing  nations 
of  the  world.  When,  therefore,  we  behold 
a  people  discouraging  and  losing  their 
splendid  ancient  arts,  and  giving  instead  a 
ready  market  to  the  cheap  trash  which 
comes  out  of  the  West,  we  may  hardly 
look  for  native  industrial  development. 
The  day  is  probably  not  far  off  when 
Siam's  industries  will  depend  upon  for- 
eign guidance;  and  if  England,  not  France, 
supplies  that  impetus — the  world  will  be 
the  gainer. 

By  those  people  who  delight  in  com- 
parisons— and  read  travelers'  folders  es- 
pecially compiled  for  tourist  consumption 


— Bangkok  has  been  variously  called  the 
Constantinople  of  Asia  and  the  Venice  of 
the  East.  True,  there  is  much  pertinence 
in  both  comparisons.  Certainly  Bangkok 
is  the  home  of  the  gaunt  and  ugly  pariah 
dog,  which  spends  its  day  foraging  to  keep 
life  in  its  mangy  carcass;  multiplying 
meanwhile  with  the  fecundity  of  cats  in  a 
tropical  clime,  because  the  Buddha  faith 
forbids  its  killing.  Nor  are  outcast  dogs 
the  only  pests  of  Bangkok,  to  grow  numer- 
ous because  of  native  religious  prejudice; 
more  noisy  crows  perch  of  an  early  morn- 
ing on  your  window  casing  and  the  tree 
immediately  beyond  it,  than  in  the  space 
of  a  day  hover  near  the  **  Towers  of 
Silence  "  at  Bombay  awaiting  the  pleasure 
of  the  vultures  feeding  on  the  earthly  re- 
mains of  one  that  has  died  in  the  faith  of 
the  Parsee. 


Ivory  War-howdah  of  the  King. 
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Some  people  fancy  Bangkok  a  city  of 
islands;  hence  I  suppose  the  comparison 
with  Venice.  Bangkok  has,  indeed,  a 
very  large  floating  population,  and  the 
city  is  intersected  with  many  *'klawngs" 
(canals) ;  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  too, 
perhaps  half  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  under  a  foot  or  more  of  tide- 
water. Yet  the  largest  half  of  Bangkok^s 
four  hundred  thousand  citizens  lives  on 
land,  though  the  easiest  means  of  travel 
throughout  much  of  the  city  is  by  boat, 
and  in  fact,  half  of  it  is  reached  in  no  other 


way.  The  Siamese  woman  of  the  lower 
class  daily  paddles  her  own  canoe  to  the 
market;  or,  if  of  th6  better  class,  she  goes 
in  a  "rua  chang,"  the  common  passenger 
boat  which,  together  with  the  jinrikisha, 
the  land  passenger-carrier  throughout  the 
Orient,  is  included  among  the  household 
possessions  of  every  Siamese  who  can 
afford  it. 

The  native  city  has  a  surrounding  wall 

nine  feet  thick  and  twelve  feet  high,  and 

but  a  single  street  where  a  horse  and 

wagon  can  travel.     For  the  resJ^he  streete 
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are  no  wider  than  needed  for  passing 
jinrikishas,  and  at  least  one  of  them,  Sam- 
peng,  to  my  knowledge,  is  too  narrow  for 
such  traffic  comfortably.  Most  native 
thoroughfares  are  mere  passage  ways, 
trails;  for  the  Siamese  by  virtue  of  their 
swamp-like  lower  country  travel  single  file, 
first  by  necessity,  afterwards  through 
habit. 

Sampeng  is  a  street  of  much  distinction; 
it  is  the  Bowery  of  Bangkok.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuous bazar  from  end  to  end,  with  many 
alley-like  tributaries,  leading,  for  the 
greater  number,  to  open-air  theaters,  or 
to  large  crowded  rooms  where  natives 
squat  to  gamble,  and  a  band  sends  up 


uninterrupted  melody  from  out  of  the 
darkness  at  the  rear.  But  the  most  im- 
posing array  of  shops  is  on  the  Menam 
River,  the  Broadway  of  Bangkok,  along 
which  for  six  miles  the  city  spreads  itself 
in  floating  houses;  on  the  klawngs,  that 
wind  throughout  the  city  with  the  de- 
viousness,  and  apparently  all  the  aim- 
lessness  of  a  cow  path,  the  natives  rear 
single-room  veranda-like  houses  on  stilts, 
six  to  eight  feet  above  the  water.  The 
Siamese  builds  his  house  on  stilts  for 
several  reasons.  The  first,  no  doubt,  is 
to  avoid  the  superstitious  wickedness  of 
living  on  the  lower  story  while  the  upper 
one  is  occupied  by  other  human  beings, 
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The  Procession  of  Boats  in  the  Klawng. 


especially  women,  who,  in  Siam,  are 
not  viewed  as  of  much  importance.  The 
second,  and  I  should  say  the  most  practical, 
if  not  the  most  esthetic,  is  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  waste  gate  of  easy  access  for 
the  continually  flowing  saliva  from  betel- 
nut  chewing,  and  household  refuse,  which 
now  is  easily  disposed  of  through  the 
crevices  of  a  somewhat  openly  constructed 
floor  suflSciently  elevated  to  admit  of 
dogs,  pigs,  crows  and  the  other  scavengers, 
whose  immunity  from  death  at  the  hands 
of  man  is  only  another  proof  of  many 
why  Buddha  should  have  given  a  religion 
to  this  people.  Another  reason  is  to  se- 
cure a  higher  and  a  healthier  floor  to  live 
upon  above  the  damp  soil;  and  no  doubt 
yet  another  is  to  escape  from  the  snakes, 


toads,  worms  and  multitude  of  other 
crawling  things  which  drag  their  length 
over  the  soil  of  lower  Siam. 

Passed  the  floating  houses  along  the 
river,  and  among  the  stilted  houses  through 
the  klawngs,  flows  a  scarcely  ever  ending 
procession  of  passenger  boats,  house  boats, 
freight  boats  and  canoes  of  all  sizes,  for 
in  Siam  may  be  seen  the  most  remarkable 
variety  of  water  craft  in  the  world;  and, 
I  may  add,  of  the  most  graceful  lines. 
Unless  it  be  the  Burman,  who  after  all  is 
of  about  the  same  stock,  no  builder  any- 
where compares  with  the  Siamese,  that 
make  their  boats  large  and  small  of  teak, 
and  give  them  lines  unequaled.  Here 
is  one  art  at  least  in  which  the  natives 
continue  proficient,  despite  the  picturesque 


A  Native  House  on  the  Klawng  to  Ratburi— Picturesquely  but  Uncomforubly  Situated  in  a  Grove^oi  Cocoa  andr 
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destroying  march  of  the  derby  hat  around 
the  world. 

My  travels  around  the  world  have  never 
brought  me  among  a  people  seemingly 
more  contented,  more  happy,  than  these 
Siamese.  Their  wants  are  few  and  easily 
supplied:  a  single  piece  of  stuff  completes 
the  scanty,  inexpensive  costume;  rice  and 
fruit  and  fish,  to  be  had  for  almost  noth- 
ing, constitute  the  food;  betel-nuts,  which 
high  and  low  chew,  may  be  gathered. 
Life  moves  very  easily  for  them,  and  they 
go  to  their  death  with  unbounded  faith 
that  Buddha  will  care  for  the  next  world, 
wherever  it  may  be.  Really  tKese  fol- 
lowers of  Buddha  have  life's  true  phil- 
osophy. Living,  they  hold  to  their  simple 
faith  as  conscientiously  as  any  people  on 
earth,  as  conscientiously  as  the  Moham- 
medans, which  is  tantamount  to  saying 
more  conscientiously  than  the  so-called 
Christian  sects.  Dying,  they  pass  with 
confidence  into  the  unknown;  and  their 
bodies  are  burned  and  scattered  to  the 
four  winds.  The  friends  that  are  left 
behind  act  with  as  much  philosophy 
and  quietude  of  spirit  as  the  deceased 
himself.  For  those  who  cannot  afford  a 
private  funeral  pyre,  there  are  public 
ghats,  where  the  bodies  are  burned  and  the 
ashes  of  the  bones  scattered.  To  be  sure, 
at  some  of  these  ghats  vultures  aid  in  the 
disposal  of  the  late  lamented,  but  as  a  rule 
fire  consumes  the  greater  part  of  the  flesh. 
The  Siamese  are  not  a  sporting  nation, 
but  if  there  is  any  time  when  they  may  be 
said  to  hold  sports  it  is  at  a  cremation. 
As  Hibernian  clans  of  Tammany  reckon 
social  importance  and  political  pull  of  a 
departed  brother  by  the  number  of  car- 
riages his  friends  muster  at  the  funeral, 
so  in  Siam  the  scale  and  variety  of  the 
funeral  festivities  mark  the  wealth  and 
status  and  the  grief  of  the  bereaved  family. 
The  pyre  is  built  within  the  private  walls 
of  the  family  estate,  and  after  the  simple 
ceremony  of  the  yellow-robed  priests  of 
Buddha,  the  nearest  male  relative  applies 
the  match.  Then  while  the  flames  crackle 
and  the  dear  deceased  hisses  and  pops  like 
a  green  pippin  on  a  spit,  his  grieving 
family  and  friends  make  merry  over  the 
cakes  and  sweetmeats  and  wines  provided 
for  the  occasion,  and  sometimes  hired 
talent  perform  at  different  games.  The 
bodies  of  those  intended  for  private 
cremation   are    embalmed    and    usually 


kept  for  some  time,  even  for  many 
months.  One  Siamese  gentleman,  when 
inviting  me  to  the  proposed  cremation 
of  a  brother,  added  that  the  remains  had 
been  awaiting  combustion  for  a  year! 

All  Siam  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
(i)  That  tributary  to  and  dependent  upon 
the  Mekong  River,  which  rises  far  in  the 
north  and  with  a  great  bend  to  the  east 
flows  south,  emptying  through  several 
mouths  into  the  China  Sea,  after  a  devious 
course  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles. 
(2)  That  upon  the  Sal  win  River,  which  also 
rises  far  in  the  north,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles 
to  the  west  of  the  Mekong's  source,  and 
flowing  south  sweeps  to  the  west,  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  And  (3)  that  upon  the 
Menam — mother  of  rivers — which  rises 
not  so  far  in  the  north  and  flows  due  south, 
emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Polit- 
ically speaking,  all  Siam  appears  to  be 
divided:  (i)  Into  that  (Mekong)  which 
colonial  jingoism  of  the  French  appears 
to  think  has  been  destined  by  a  short- 
sighted Providence  for  purely  colonial 
exploitation.  (2)  That  (Menam)  which 
no  one  disputes  as  being  purely  Siamese. 
And  (3)  that  (Salwin)  which  serves  as 
the  extreme  boundary  of  British  juris- 
diction. 

French  geographers  since  1866  have 
been  re-drafting  Siam,  and  gradually  nar- 
rowing the  lines  of  native  territory.  Ever 
since  the  French  marched  into  Anam, 
where  they  did  not  belong,  and  became 
inoculated  with  territorial  expansion,  there 
has  been  a  constant  dispute  as  to  where 
French  jurisdiction  ends  and  Siamese 
begins  over  Mekong  River  way.  Thus, 
with  Burma  (England)  on  the  north  and 
west,  and  France  on  the  east,  the  buffer- 
state  condition  of  Siam  is  not  the  happiest 
one  for  its  king.  But  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  before  dismissing  the  political  side 
of  the  subject,  as  saying  that  whereas 
Great  Britain's  influence  has  develoj)ed 
trade  and  worked  to  the  countr>'*s  pros- 
perity, the  influence  of  France,  seen  largely 
in  the  exaction  of  duties  and  of  tribute  for 
petty  offences,  has  had  an  embarrassing 
and  retarding  effect.  In  a  word,  the  in- 
fluence of  Great  Britain  makes  for  the 
betterment  of  Siam,  whereas  the  influence 
of  France  is  detrimental  to  Siam,  and  of 
no  appreciable  benefit  to  France.  It 
would  be  an  unfortunate  day  for  the  con^-fp 
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mercial  world  if  the  influence  of  France  and  klawngs  of  various  width  and  length 

in  Siam  was  to  be  extended.     In  fact,  the  make    east    and    west    connections    all 

more  that  influence  is  narrowed  the  better  through  the  lower  country, 

for  Siam  and  the  world.  It  was  through  a  series  of  such  klawngs 


Wat  Saket— One  of  the  Most  Famous  Retreats  of  the  Buddhist  Priests,  Bangkok. 


Life  clusters  along  the  rivers,  through- 
out Siam.  There  is  comparatively  little 
overland  travel  in  the  north  and  almost 
none  in  the  south.  Thus,  these  three 
rivers  constitute  Siam's  highways  north 
and  south,  while  many  tributary  rivers 


and  tributary  rivers  that  Saw  Swee  Ann, 
the  saked  man,  piloted  me  to  Ratburi, 
where  I  organized  for  a  bufi'alo-hunting 
expedition  toward  the  western  border 
and  on  into  Burma.  My  boating  partn 
besides  Saw  and  his  servant,   aU)riditlC 
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eyed  Siamese  boy  of  say  twelve  years, 
who  was  for  ever  balancmg  himself  on 
the  gunwale  of  the  tug,  two  Simo- 
Chinese  boatmen,  a  Siamese  engineer- 
stoker,  a  Chinese  cook  and  my  servants. 
My  interpreter  .Nai  Kawn,  a  graduate 
of  Lehigh,  and  I,  lived  on  the  house- 
boat with  one  man  bow  and  stem;  the 
balance  of  the  party  remained  aboard  the 
steam  launch.  The  houseboat,  next  to  the 
rua  chang,  is  the  most  common  river  craft 
from  end  to  end  of  Siam,  and  the  one  com- 
monly used  by  the  traveler.  It  may  be 
any  size  from  one  manned  by  two  oars- 
men to  one  requiring  eight,  four  each  bow 
and  stem.  In  the  latter  case  there  is 
a  small  bit  of  deck  room  at  either  end  of 
the  house,  none  too  much,  however,  to  per- 
mit of  the  free  use  of  your  hands  with 
murderous  intent  upon  the  mosquitos, 
which  are  so  big,  so  numerous,  so  vicious 
and  so  persistent,  you  feel  that  you  have 
never  heard  of  mosquitos  before,  even 
though  you  may  have  stopped  a  week's 
end  at  Huntington,  Long  Island,  or 
ventured  into  the  region  of  Great  Slave 
Lake  in  the  springtime.  As  a  rule  the 
house  on  these  boats  is  barrel-shaped, 
stretching  amidships,  and  made  of  atap 
leaves,  supplied  by  the  palm-like  plant 
which  grows  all  over  this  country  and  is 
the  Siamese  shingle,  both  afloat  and 
ashore.  It  is  propelled  by  oars,  bow  and 
stem,  set  in  a  twisted  cane  rowlock  fast- 
ened to  the  top  of  a  p>ost  about  eighteen 
inches  or  more  high  and  set  on  the  port 
side  of  the  stem  and  on  the  starboard  side 
of  the  bow.  The  oarsmen  send  the  boat 
forward  by  pushing  the  oar  from  them, 
bringing  it  back  with  the  familiar  canoe- 
paddle  motion  without  taking  the  blade 
out  of  the  water.  It  is  much  of  the  stroke 
of  the  Venetian  gondolier,  only  the  boat 
movement  of  the  Siamese  is  more  rhyth- 
mical, and  becomes  graceful  in  the  ma 
chang,  where  the  left  foot  clears  the  deck 
on  the  forward  push  and  swings  grace- 
fully in  time  to  the  oar.  There  is  less 
opportunity  for  graceful  movement  on 
the  houseboat  where  strength  rather  than 
grace  is  the  desideratum,  and  in  freight 
boats  laden  with  rice,  which  are  house- 
boats built  heavier,  larger  and  broader, 
the  men  swing  on  their  oars  without  any 
other  regard  than  getting  the  boat  along; 
and  this  they  do  with  notable  success.  I 
have  seen  freight  boats  of  large  size  and 


heavily  laden  with  padi  (rice)  moving 
along  the  klawngs  propelled  by  two  men, 
one  bow  and  one  stem.  In  open  rivers 
these  padi  boats  sometimes,  with  a  fair 
wind,  hoist  sail. 

I  have  said  that  Saw  was  an  expert 
waterman,  but  that  does  not  adequately 
describe  the  skill  he  displayed  in  taking 
us  safely  around  the  many  tums  of  the 
klawngs,  and  in  avoiding  collision  with  the 
innumerable  and  often  recklessly  piloted 
craft  we  were  continuously  meeting. 
Never  have  I  had  a  more  interesting  trip 
than  through  these  klawngs,  in  parts 
literally  alive  with  boats  of  all  sizes,  with 
crews  of  men,  women  and  children.  Every 
now  and  again  we  passed  a  settlement, 
and  always  there  was  human  life  on  the 
water  and  jungle  life  along  the  banks. 
Now  we  come  to  a  squat,  heavily  laden 
rice-boat  moving  ponderously  yet  steadily 
under  the  two  oars  of  its  crew  of  one 
Chinaman  and  a  single  Simo-Chinese. 
Then  an  important-looking  house-boat 
with  teak  instead  of  the  usual  atap  top 
covering,  and  crew  of  four  Chinamen 
stripped  to  the  buff  working  industriously, 
passes  us  moving  smartly;  on  its  deck 
stretch  two  smoking  Siamese  officials  com- 
ing down  from  the  Burman  border  to  re- 
port at  Bangkok.  Again,  a  freighter, 
carrying  squared  logs  of  teak,  is  creeping 
along  its  laborious  way  turning  comers 
awkwardly,  carefully,  and  I  must  say 
with  consummate  skill.  Always  we  were 
meeting  peddlers*  boats  somewhat  of  the 
rua  chang  type,  sunk  almost  to  the  gun- 
wales under  their  loads  of  fmit,  or  betel- 
nut  or  cocoanuts,  and  darting  alongside 
of  and  among  the  journeying  craft  of  the 
klawng.  But  the  boat  most  commonly 
met  in  the  klawngs  where  are  settlements 
is  a  short,  narrow  dug-out,  flat  at  both 
ends  and  shallow.  The  life  on  the  boats 
is  as  interesting  as  the  boats  themselves. 
As  a  mle  Chinamen  furnish  the  motive 
power,  with  a  Tamil  (native  of  Madras, 
India)  here  and  there,  for  all  types  except 
the  peddling  ma  chang  and  the  dug-outs, 
which  are  generally  manned  by  Siamese, 
women  as  frequently  as  not,  who  form  a 
large  part  of  the  floating  population  in  the 
smaller  craft.  There  is  another  boat,  a 
little  longer  than  the  dug-out  (perhaps 
fifteen  feet),  but  of  the  same  character, 
of  which  we  saw  a  great  many,  and,  more 
often  than  not,  entirely  nmimed  byjvojien.  [g 
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It  seemed  to  be  the  houseboat  of  the  poorer 
native,  and  I  often  passed  one  with  its 
little  charcoal  stove  in  full  blast  boiling 
the  rice,  on  the  tiny  deck  at  the  stem, 
while  a  lone  woman  managed  the  paddle 
and  the  domestic  economy  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  a  tot  of  a  baby  toddled 
about,  apparently  in  danger  of  toppling 
overboard  every  instant;  yet  I  never  saw 
such  an  accident,  although  the  boat  had 
not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  free- 
board and  often  rocked  and  jumped  alarm- 
ingly in  the  waves  made  by  passing  craft. 
Indeed,  kettles,  knives,  and  babies  in 
Siam  adhere  to  boat  decks  as  if  provided 
with  the  ceiling-walking  feet  of  flies. 

As  to  the  obliging  nature  and  the  friend- 
liness of  these  Siamese,  an  experience  I  had 
one  night  will  speak  for  itself.  We  were 
being  towed  by  a  steam  launch  I  had 
hired  at  Bangkok,  to  save  time,  but 
if  I  were  making  the  trip  over  again 
at  the  same  season  I  should  confine  myself 
to  human  motive  power,  for  at  given 
l>eriods  of  the  year  the  changing  tides 
leave  the  klawngs  so  shallow,  that  the 
deeper-draft  launch  scrapes  the  mud 
bottom  more  or  less  of  the  time:  and  to 
scrape  with  a  Siamese  crew  means  to  stick, 
for  urgency  is  an  unknown  element  in 
the  Siamese  mental  equipment.  We  were 
stuck  in  the  mud  with  such  exasperating 
frequency,  that  I  always  took  advantage 
of  good  water,  even  though  it  came  in  the 
night.  Thus  we  traveled  a  great  deal 
when  others  were  tied  up  sleeping — some- 
what to  the  disgust  of  my  crew,  even  of 
Saw  Swee  Ann,  who  didn't  like  to  miss 
the  evening  of    gossiping    and   smoking 


and  foraging  ashore,  which  he  always  had 
when  we  laid  up  at  a  settlement.  One  night 
nearing  some  houses  we  scraped  bottom 
and  soon  the  launch  stopped,  but  from 
the  fact  that  we  were  well  over  toward 
the  side  of  the  bank  I  believed  it  possible 
to  get  off  into  the  deeper  water  of  the  cen- 
ter and  under  way  before  the  falling  tide 
really  held  us.  So  I  urged  the  crew  to 
effort,  and  Nai  Kawn,  who  was  an  excep- 
tionally energetic  Siamese  and  proved  a 
treasure  in  more  ways  than  one,  bom- 
barded them  with  native  expletives  and 
other  urgent  terms,  though  without  the 
desired  result.  And  so  we  gradually 
settled  in  the  mud.  While  thus  hung  up, 
an  old  man  and  woman  came  paddling 
up  to  us  in  one  of  the  little  ten  or  twelve- 
foot  dug-outs,  heaped  high  amidships  with 
cocoanuts.  There  seemed  hardly  more 
than  an  inch  or  so  of  freeboard  anywhere 
between  bow  and  stem,  yet  those  two 
friendly  old  souls,  standing  on  the  bow 
and  stern  of  their  boat,  pushed  and  shoved, 
and  lifted  and  pushed  again — meanwhile 
keeping  their  own  little  craft  under  them 
without  so  much  as  disturbing  a  single 
cocoanut — until  they  shoved  our  unwieldy 
launch  into  deeper  water.  And  all  that 
they  would  take  in  return  for  their  aid 
was  a  little  tobacco.  Such  was  my 
experience  wherever  I  went  in  Siam.  I 
always  found  the  pure-blooded  natives 
obliging,  good-natured  and  the  reverse  of 
avaricious.  If  the  surrounding  country 
was  familiar  or  the  thing  I  asked  within 
their  daily  knowledge,  their  readiness  to 
assist  was  ever  in  evidence.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  could  not  hire  them  for  love  or 
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money  to  go  inland  beyond  points  they 
had  not  traversed  or  to  which  their  fathers 
before  them  had  not  penetrated. 

Always,  where  we  could,  we  tied  up  for 
the  night  at  the  house  of  an  Umper,  a  small 
official  who  answers  to  the  government 
for  the  peace  of  his  settlement,  and  as  I 
was  traveling  under  the  protection  of  the 
king,  we  were  never  molested  by  thieves, 
with  which  the  klawngs  are  well  infested — 
the  Siamese  being  the  least  offenders. 
Once,  as  we  left  one  klawng  to  cross  a 
river  and  turn  into  another,  we  saw  a 
dismantled  fort,  built  in  the  long  ago 
before  either  the  British  or  the  French  had 
come  to  establish  ** spheres  of  influence." 
On  the  rivers,  on  the  klaw^ngs,  always  as 
we  journeyed,  we  came  at  intervals  to  joss 
houses  for  worshipful  Chinamen,  rest 
houses  for  pilgrim  Buddhist  priests,  and 
**parchadees"  standing  to  emphasize  this 
people's  unending  propitiation  of  their 
patron  gods.  If  there  is  a  dominant  trait 
in  Siamese  character  it  is  that  of  *' making 
merit."  The  one  thought  of  their  reli- 
gious life  is  to  do  something  that  will  tem- 
per the  ill  fortune  which,  the  philosophy 
of  life  of  Buddha  teaches,  is  pretty  sure  to 
come  mortal's  way  anyhow.  Hence, 
always  the  Siamese  is  seeking  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  those  immortals  whom  he  believes 
able  to  influence  his  joys  and  his  sorrows; 


therefore  over  all  Siam  you  find  little 
parchadees  (monuments),  built  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods,  to  make  merit,  and  rudely 
fashioned  after  the  "wats,"  which  are 
convents  for  the  Buddhist  priests  and 
worshipful  temples  for  the  people.  Vary- 
ing in  size  I  found  them  everywhere;  in 
Bangkok,  on  the  rivers,  the  klawngs,  in 
the  settlements,  even  on  the  road  to  the 
jungle.  Parchadees  marked  my  path,  in 
fact,  to  the  very  edge  of  habitation.  They 
are  always  of  the  same  general  spire- like 
shape,  and  of  some  kind  of  earthen  com- 
position, often  fancifully  decorated  with 
broken  bits  of  different  colored  china,  but 
may  be  as  low  as  three  feet  or  so  high  as 
thirty  feet,  according  to  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  supplicant.  The  more  of 
these  one  man  builds  the  more  merit  he 
makes,  consequently  he  builds  as  fre- 
quently as  the  remorseful  spirit  moves 
and  purse  permits.  I  recall  one  small 
bit  of  ground  belonging  to  a  Siamese 
on  the  outskirts  of  Bangkok  that  looks 
like  a  chess  board,  so  closely  placed  are 
the  tokens  of  his  merit  making.  In  the 
small  settlements,  parchadees  are  less 
elaborate,  and  at  the  edges  they  cease  to 
exist  in  the  common  type  and  become 
little  altars,  built  of  bamboo  and  rotan, 
and  cane  or  other  material  immediately 
at  hand.    Many  a  time,  journeying  inlancLT 
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did  I  come  to  one  of  these  simple  little 
structures,  built  in  religious  fervor  out  of 
the  jungle,  with  an  ear-ring,  or  an  arm- 
let, made  of  bamboo,  or  perhaps  only  a 
piece  of  fruit  or  a  bit  of  root,  offered  in  all 
contrition  and  faith  and  humility,  with  the 
mark  of  the  devotee,  so  that  all  the  passing 
world  might  know  that  Lim  Kay  Thai,  or 
Low  Poh  Jim,  or  other  wandering  child 
of  Buddha,  had  left  here  the  token  of  his 
merit  making.  And  these  little  altars 
stand  so  long  as  the  elements  permit,  for 
none  would  dare  or  even  think  of  disturb- 
ing them.  Another  of  the  commendable 
traits  of  these  simple  people.  Where  such 
credulity  abounds,  it  is  natural  to  find  a 
plenty  of  priests;  if  they  were  fewer  the 
poor  Siamese  would  be  the  better  off,  for 
among  these  yellow-robed  holy  men  of 
Buddha  are  many  that  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  cloth  because  of  the  easy 
living  it  assures.  Everywhere  you  meet 
them,  bowl  in  hand,  making  their  daily 
calls  upon  those  in  their  vicinity  for 
contributioas  of  food;  for  it  is  written  that 


no  priest  must  go  hungr}%  be  his  numbers 
never  so  large. 

Often  where  we  stopped  for  the  m'ght 
there  was  music,  and  dancing  by  young 
girls  painted  after  the  Chinese  manner, 
but  much  better  looking  than  the  girls  of 
Bangkok.  Saw  appeared  to  think  so  at 
all  events,  and  by  the  time  we  reached 
Ratburi  I  grew  to  look  upon  him  as  an 
authority.  The  dancing  is  quite  like  that 
of  the  Burmese,  in  fact,  of  the  t}'pe  com- 
mon to  the  Asiatic  coast,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  posturing,  the  hands  and 
shoulders  figuring  prominently — especially 
the  hands  and  fingers,  which,  bent  back  so 
that  the  palm  presents  a  curved  line,  are 
moved  about  in  a  rather  dramatic  manner, 
the  arms  stiffened.  The  body-posturing  of 
India  and  Polynesia  is  not  seen  in  this 
part  of  Asia.  To  me  the  music,  Burmese 
and  Siamese — it  is  practically  the  same — 
is  delightful  because  of  its  entrancing 
melody.  A  series  of  gongs,  peculiarly 
modeled  and  varying  in  size  from  a  large 
cup  to  a  punch  bowl,  supplies  a  scale  of 
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soft  mellifluous  notes,  barbaric  withal, 
that  you  would  believe  impossible  to  the 
instruments.  Added  to  these  are  an  ar- 
rangement of  wooden  notes — a  species  of 
xylophone — played  upon  with  a  wood 
hammer,  and  a  reed  instrument  of  con- 
siderable length  and  surprising  depth  and 
breadth  of  tone. 

For  the  first  days  of  our  travel  the  banks 
of  the  klawngs  were  so  low  that  our  boat 
frequently  rode  higher  than  the  land  ad- 
joining; and  at  night  the  fireflies  made  the 
trees  and  brush  immediately  at  hand 
electrical  and  beautiful  with  their  flashes. 
The  jungle  on  the  klawug  bank  seemed 
to  be  aflame  with  the  pulsations  of  light, 
which  came  with  such  instant  brilliancy 
and  died  so  suddenly  as  to  give  the  effect 
of  the  alternate  lighting  and  dousing  of  a 
huge  match.  By  day  or  by  night,  klawng 
travel  unfolded  a  panorama  of  tropical 
foliage.  Sometimes  there  were  the  high 
cocoanut  trees,  sometimes  the  betel-nut 
trees,  which  are  not  quite  so  high  as  the 
cocoanut,  and  have  a  small  leaf;  at  times 
only  the  atap  covered  the  bank  in  dense 
growth,  impenetrable  to  the  eye  and  fif- 
teen to  twenty  feet  in  height;  and  al- 
ways monkeys  chattered  in  the  trees  at 
each  side — monkeys  of  all  sizes  and  of 
many  different  expressions  of  face. 

Finally  we  left  the  klawng  as  we  reached 
the  river  that  was  to  take  us  direct  to 


Ratburi,  and  here  the  banks  attained  to  a 
height  of  three  or  four  feet  above  the  water, 
and  the  country  became  more  open,  with 
fairly  largish  trees — the  handsome  mango, 
the  feather-duster-looking  cocoanut,  the 
tamarind,  with  its  fine  out-spreading  limbs 
like  the  oak  and  bamboo  clumps,  of  which 
there  were  many  of  especially  fine  quality. 
Now  on  the  broadening,  open  river,  oc- 
casional pieces  of  cultivation  began  to 
appear,  and  at  intervals  we  passed  rest 
houses,  where  Buddhist  priests  stopped 
the  night  to  replenish  their  exhausted 
larder  from  the  slender  resources  of 
the  near-by  inhabitants.  Here  and  there 
I  noticed  a  muslin  fish,  or  cloth  lizard, 
floating  from  poles  stuck  into  the  bank, 
for  good  luck  to  the  fishing  boats, 
and  set  nets,  which  we  frequently  en- 
countered, and  had  more  difficulty  in 
avoiding  than  the  busy  craft  of  the 
klawngs.  There  is  bad  blood  between 
the  boatmen  and  the  fishermen,  and  of- 
ten Saw  dug  an  oar  into  a  net-fastening 
when  he  thought  I  could  not  detect  him. 
At  length  we  came  to  the  town  of  Rat- 
buri, where  lived  Phra  Ram,  chief  of  the 
Burma-Siam  boundary  line,  who  was  to 
escort  me  to  the  Karens,  among  whom  I 
hoped  to  engage  guides  for  my  proposed 
buffalo  hunt.  It  was  worth  going  lo 
Siam,  if  only  to  meet  Phra  Ram;  of  him 
however  you  shall  read  later. 
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INEZ  OF  THE  'DOBE  WALLS 

By  ALFRED  HENRY  LEWIS 


INEZ  was  a  mustang — a  small,  wild- 
bom  thing,  and  the  pet  of  the  'Dobe 
Walls.  Those  Indians  who  came 
calling  at  the  'Dobe  Walls  sniffed  sus- 
piciously at  Inez,  and  said  she  was  the 
"White  Man's  Medicine."  When  put 
on  the  scales  and  weighed,  Inez  kicked  the 
beam  at  seventy  pounds,  or  about  one- 
eight  of  what  she  might  have  weighed  had 
she  lived  out  the  life  designed,  for  her  by 
Providence  and  escaped  the  dwarfing 
influences  of  bread  and  milk  as  furnished 
by  the  Mexican  cook. 

Inez's  share  in  the  life  of  the  'Dobe 
Walls  began  in  this  way.  The  horse- 
hustler,  two  years  before,  had  found  Inez 
and  her  little  mustang  mother  visiting 
among  the  pwnies  when  he  went  to  make 
his  morning  round-up.  The  mother  fled 
like  a  shadow;  but  Inez,  then  in  her  baby- 
hood, and  something  the  size  of  a  jack- 
rabbit,  only  not  so  fleet,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  horse-hustler.  That  personage  of 
the  ponies  rode  into  camp  with  Inez  in  his 
arms,  and  presented  her  as  a  common 
charge.  She  was  at  once  adopted  and 
made  much  of,  and  soon  forgot  her  griefs 
and  her  mother,  whinnying  among  the 
hills  for  her  lost  darling. 

Except  that  she  ceased  to  grow,  civiliza- 
tion agreed  with  Inez.  Whether  from  the 
fright  of  capture  or  the  menu  of  the  'Dobe 
Walls,  and,  although  with  time  she 
slimmed  and  shaped  up  to  be  the  silken 
image  of  a  full-grown  mustang,  Inez 
stood  no  higher  than  nine  hands.  One 
might  pick  her  up  and  carry  her  under  one's 
arm  like  a  roll  of  blankets;  and  occasion- 
ally, for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  someone  did. 
To  be  thus  transported,  threw  Inez  into 
a  temper;  she  was  a  petulant  mustang, 
and  when  again  set  down  on  her  four  small 
hoofs — as  black  as  jet  and  as  shiny — she 
ran  open-mouthed  after  her  tormenter. 
If  time  hung  heavy,  Mr.  Wright,  who  kept 
one  of  the  stores,  would  cinch  a  small 
saddle-tree  onto  Inez.  Thereat,  our  peev- 
ish one  would  arch  her  spine,  drop  her 
velvet  muzzle  between  her  fetlocks — small 
as  a  woman's  wrists — and  go  sunflshing 
about  the  scene.    Inez  did  not  have  to  be 


trained  to  this  trick;  it  was  in  her  blood 
and  she  "bucked"  by  instinct. 

The  'Dobe  Walls  consisted  of  two  stores, 
a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  saloon.  This 
latter  mart,  of  course.  The  West  without 
a  bar-room  would  be  I^ondon  without  a 
club.  It  was  a  casual  camp  of  prairie 
commerce,  pitched  on  the  banks  of  the 
Canadian,  and  meant  for  trade  with  the 
buffalo  hunters,  taking  skins  for  calico, 
flour,  firewater,  sugar,  coffee,  cartridges 
and  guns.  It  lay  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  back  of  No-where,  and  Dodge,  ten 
days'  journey  away  on  the  Arkansas,  was 
the  nearest  civilization.  The  fixed  popu- 
lation counted  eleven  at  roll-call;  but  what 
with  the  coming  and  going  of  the  buffalo 
hunters,  there  were  few  moments,  of  any 
day  or  night  when  a  census  would  not  have 
footed  more  than  a  score.  The  public  ate 
its  meals  in  the  saloon,  which  Mr.  Han- 
rigan  turned  into  a  boarding-house  three 
times  a  day. 

Inez  came  in  with  the  rest  at  these  re- 
pasts, and  stood  about  behind  the  benches 
and  looked  over  the  shoulders  of  her  feed- 
ing friends.  This  she  did  because  it  was 
her  privilege,  and  not  by  virtue  of  any 
tooth  of  hunger.  If  by  design  or  acci- 
dent the  door  were  closed,  Inez  wheeled 
indignant  tail  and  testified  to  a  sense  of 
injury  with  her  heels.  Since  she  had 
broken  a  panel  on  one  of  these  spiteful 
occasions,  Mr.  Hanrigan  had  been  taught 
to  open  his  portals  with  speed.  Then 
Inez  would  enter,  snorting  her  small 
opinion  of  him  who  had  sought  to  bar  her 
from  her  rights. 

When  it  rained  or  hailed,  Inez  took 
shelter  in  the  saloon.  Also,  she  passed 
her  hours  of  leisure  there;  for  while  Inez 
declined  intoxicants  and  went  committed 
to  water  as  much  as  any .  temperance 
lecturer,  the  company  she  found  in  Mr. 
Hanrigan's  bar  was  to  her  liking,  being 
more  unbuckled  and  at  ease  than  were 
those  busy  ones  of  the  stores,  deep  with 
their  foolish  barter. 

This  was  in  the  year  when  the  Pan- 
handle coyote  rolled  in  fat  from  much 
buffalo  meat,  and  a  buffalo's  skin  broughf  p 
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five  dollars.  The  June  night  had  been 
sweltering  hot.  In  the  stores  and  about 
the  clay  floor  of  Mr.  Hanrigan's  saloon, 
blanket-bedded  and  sound  asleep,  lay 
twenty-one  men.  Most  of  them  were 
bufifalo  hunters,  all  of  them  were  equal 
to  death  at  four  hundred  yards  with  one 
of  their  heavy  buffalo  guns.  There  were 
no  pickets  since  there  were  no  suspicions; 
for  were  not  the  Comanche,  the  Arrapahoe, 
the  Cheyenne,  and  the  Kiowa  their 
friends,  and  had  not  delegations  of  those 
aboriginal  septs  been  smiUngly  about  the 
'Dobe  Walls  but  the  day  before?  The 
snores  and  deep-lunged  breathings  told 
of  a  sense  of  sure  security. 

Suddenly  a  pattering  racket  of  rub-a- 
dub-dub  broke  on  the  sleeping  ears.  It 
was  Inez  beating  an  ecstatic  long  roll  with 
the  door  for  a  drum. 

"  Who  shut  that  mustang  out  ?  "  growled 
Mr.  Masterson. 

Mr.  Masterson  sat  up  and  rubbed  his 
eyes.  He  glanced  towards  the  door;  it 
was  not  closed.  Inez  standing  inside 
continued  to  beat  it  with  her  hoofs  by  way 
of  tocsin.  Mr.  Masterson,  through  the 
open  door,  could  see  by  the  gray  hght  on 
the  eastern-southern  sky  that  the  sun  was 
coming  up. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  baby?" 
thought  Mr.  Masterson.  The  "baby" 
was  one  of  the  many  titles  given  Inez. 
"What's  she  kicking  about?  That 
Greaser  (the  cook)  hasn't  fed  her  some- 
thing that  gives  her  a  colic,  has  he  ?  " 

Mr.  Masterson  arose  to  talk  it  over  with 
Inez,  and  learn  and  locate  her  aches.  As 
he  drew  near  the  doer,  his  quick  eye 
caught  a  movement  under  the  cotton- 
woods  that  a  half  mile  away  fenced  the 
Canadian's  bank.  There  were  five  layers 
of  tan  on  Mr.  Masterson's  face,  each  the 
work  of  a  Panhandle  summer.  He  was 
no  tenderfoot;  a  moment  was  all  he  re- 
quired to  solve  the  mystery  of  that  move 
beneath  the  cottonwoods. 

"Indians!"  shouted  Mr.  Masterson. 

Then  Mr.  Masterson  closed  and  barred 
the  door.  The  door  closed,  he  blazed 
away  from  a  window  with  a  six-shooter 
by  way  of  general  notice. 

Every  man  jack  of  the  twenty-one  was 
on  his  feet  like  magic.  In  that  day, 
rather  from  habit  than  apprehension, 
one  would  as  soon  think  of  going  to  bed 
without  his  blankets  as  without  his  guns. 


Once  aroused,  the  'Dobe  Walls  was  in- 
stantly an  armed  camp. 

The  savages  made  a  gorgeous  charge. 
There  was  a  red  line  of  them  five  hundred 
strong — picked  fighters  of  the  Cheyennes, 
the  Arrapahoes,  the  Kiowas  and  the 
Comanches.  To  give  them  spirit  and 
add  iclai  to  the  fray,  two  hundred  of  their 
friends  from  the  Pawnees  and  the  Osages, 
had  come  to  see  the  fight.  These  copper 
gentlemen  of  peace  and  curiosity  were 
seated  upon  a  nearby  hill  like  an  audience 
at  a  bull  fight. 

It  was  a  pageant  to  remember — that 
swoop  of  the  red  five  hundred  over  the 
half  mile  of  grassy  flat  between  the  cotton- 
woods  and  the  'Dobe  Walls.  Great  war 
bonnets  of  eagles'  feathers  floated  from 
every  head.  The  manes  and  tails  of  the 
ponies  fluttered  with  ribbons.  On  they 
swept,  each  buck  managing  with  his  knees  . 
his  bridleless  little  war  horse. 

For  a  fortnight,  the  medicine  man  of 
the  Comanches  had  starved  and  danced 
himself  into  a  frenzy.  He  had  burned 
"medicine  tobacco"  and  occult  grasses, 
and  slips  of  sacred  cedar.  Coming  forth 
of  his  trances  and  his  songs,  he  brought 
word  that  the  Great  Spirit  would  fight  on 
the  side  of  His  red  children.  His  medi- 
cine told  him  they  should  ride  into  the 
'Dobe  Walls  and  kill  the  palefaces  in  their 
sleep  with  clubs.  There  would  be  no 
resistance  i  it  was  no  more  than  just  riding 
in  and  stripping  off  the  scalps.  Also, 
there  were  rifles  and  tons  of  cartridges 
which  the  Great  Spirit  designed  for  His 
red  children.  These  would  be  as  make- 
weight with  the  scalps,  and  pay  His  red 
children  for  the  work  of  waging  war. 
Thus  preached  the  medicine  man;  and  his 
hearers  were  prompt  with  their  belief. 
And  thereupon  they  made  stealthy  tryst 
on  the  Canadian  that  June  morning,  and 
without  yelp  or  outcry  or  war  shout 
charged  down  ufx)n  their  prey  as  softly 
sOent  as  red  ghosts. 

The  medicine  man's  medicine  would 
have  been  true  medicine,  had  not  the 
counter  medicine  of  the  white  man  been 
hard  at  work.  Inez  was  so  wholly  of  the 
palefaces  that  she  disdained  an  Indian. 
Let  one  but  cross  her  ladyship  to  wind- 
ward, and  with  squeals  of  protest  she 
furnished  notice  of  her  sharp  displeasure. 
Inez  had  gotten  the  taint  of  that  line  of 
copper  battle,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  ^r> 
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Hanrigan*s  saloon.  It  was  her  contempt 
for  Indians,  expressed  on  Mr.  Hanrigan's 
fx)rtals,  that  brought  out  the  'Dobe  Walls 
to  defend  its  hair. 

There  was  no  such  Eastern  foolishness 
as  a  pane  of  glass  in  any  of  the  buildings. 
The  mud  walls  were  perforated  with  open- 
ings about  eighteen  inches  square.  These 
let  in  the  hght  and  air.  Also,  they  made 
loopholes  from  which  to  shoot.  Ten 
seconds  after  Mr.  Masterson's  warning 
fusilade,  two  lynx-eyed  gentlemen  with 
buffalo  guns  were  ready  at  each  of  those 
openings.  They  were  a  committee  of  re- 
ception likely  to  prove  as  warm  as  one 
might  wish. 

The  charging  Indians  were  a  minute 
covering  the  space  between  those  river 
cottonwoods  and  the  'Dobe  Walls  where 
the  buffalo  guns  hopefully  awaited  them. 
It  is  the  vanity  of  the  paleface  to  hold  that 
he  can  whip  twenty-fold  his  weight  in  any 
alien  race.  He  will  prove  this  on  the 
teeth  of  men,  red  or  yellow  or  black.  No 
disaster  drives  this  notion  from  his  vain- 
glorious pate.  He  believes  it,  and  thereon 
he  transacts  his  wars.  Upheld  by  it,  his 
steady,  cool  ferocity  of  heart  makes  his 
enemies  beUeve  it  also;  and  in  the  end 
they  abandon  him  as  the  creature  indomit- 
able and  above  defeat.  That  cocky  con- 
ceit of  himself  has  gotten  the  paleface 
into  uncounted  trouble,  and  then  brought 
him  victoriously  through  it. 

The  twenty-one  who  waited  with  the 
buffalo  guns  were  full-breathed  specimens 
of  their  race.  Wherefore,  the  fear  of 
being  beaten  at  the  old  game  of  war  which 
their  fathers  had  played  for  a  thousand 
years  never  once  crossed  their  slope  of 
thought.  They  would  cord  up  those 
flambuoyant  savages;  they  would  have  a 
new  yam  to  tell  about  their  campfires. 
That  was  the  most  the  coming  savage 
promised;  and  looked  on  in  that  light,  to 
repulse  him  was  relaxation. 

Every  charging  buck  wore  on  his  bow- 
arm  a  round  shield  of  double  buffalo  hide. 
It  had  been  striped  from  the  shoulders  of  a 
bull,  and  would  stop  the  bullet  from  a  com- 
mon rifle.  The  oncoming  buck  covered 
himself  with  this  bull's-hide  buckler.  His 
quiver  of  arrows  stood  up  above  his  left 
shoulder.  As  he  charged,  he  would  whip 
his  right  hand  toward  the  quiver.  Each 
time  he  brought  away  an  arrow  by  the 
feather-end.    With  one  motion  the  arrow 


was  thrown  across  the  bow,  drawn  to  the 
head,  and  sent  singing  on  like  a  hornet. 
The  charging  line  of  five  hundred  was 
preceded  by  an  arrow-flight,  thick  as 
stubble,  for  these  red  experts  shot  so  fast 
that  the  seventh  arrow  would  leave  the 
bow  while  yet  the  first  was  in  the  air.  In 
that  opening  charge  they  did  not  employ 
rifles.  At  ranges  not  to  run  over  two  hun- 
dred yards,  the  arrow  would  do  as  well. 
Every  one  of  those  missiles  came  twanging 
off  the  bowstring  with  a  vengeful  force  that 
would  have  sent  it  smoothly,  cleanly 
through  a  buffalo  calf;  and  they  must  save 
their  rifles  for  long  range  should  the  war 
take  on  that  shape. 

"Bill,"  said  Mr.  Masterson  to  his  com- 
rade of  the  loophole,  "I'm  going  to  hive 
that  big  one  on  the  pinto  pony."  This, 
to  the  end  that  his  friend  pick  out  another 
target. 

On  came  Mr.  Masterson *s  selection, 
shield  held  forward  and  arrows  streaming 
from  his  bow  like  splinters  of  white  light. 
Mr.  Masterson's  finger,  trained  to  wait 
instantly  on  his  eye,  unhooked  his  rifle  at 
the  moment  the  shield  showed  through 
both  sights.  The  great  bullet,  fifty  cali- 
ber, with  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains 
of  fX)wder  to  send  it  on,  struck  the  shield 
where  the  bunch  of  painted  feathers 
floated.  It  went  through  bull's-hide, 
arm,  and  the  savage  shoulder  behind  the 
arm.  The  stricken  man  seemed  to  rise 
in  the  air  like  a  kite;  and  then  he  struck 
the  grass  in  a  dull  heap  to  roll  and  clutch 
and  at  last  lie  still.  Mr.  Masterson 
snapped  in  another  cartridge,  and  laughed 
cheerfully. 

"Did  you  see  the  look  of  surprise. 
Bill,"  asked  Mr.  Masterson,  "on  my 
Indian's  face?  That  was  because  he 
found  his  shield  no  good.  The  bullet 
went  through  as  though  the  shield  were 
brown  paper,  and  disturbed  all  of  that 
Comanche's  mihtary  theories." 

The  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Masterson 
addressed  made  no  response.  He  had 
piled  up  an  Indian  of  his  own,  and  was 
watching  him  with  the  keenest  interest, 
with  intent  to  send  another  bullet  into  him 
if  he  moved,  which  he  didn't. 

As  Mr.  Masterson  peered  forth  on  the 
heels  of  the  charge,  he  counted  a  round 
dozen  of  the  Indians,  scattered  carelessly 
about,  not  one  of  whom  would  ride  again. 
The  buffalo  hunters,  accustomed  to  shool-p 
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ing  on  the  run,  had  been  sedulous  to  aim 
low  and  to  see  their  hind-sights  before 
they  pressed  the  trigger.  With  the  dozen 
Indians,  were  half  as  many  ponies,  kicking 
and  tossing  in  the  death-heave. 

The  volley  broke  the  teeth  of  that  charge ; 
the  Indians  split  on  the  buildings  to  right 
and  left  as  the  stone  piers  of  a  bridge  split 
the  river's  ice  in  the  spring.  They  flashed 
by  and  ran  into  the  low  hills  a  third  of  a 
mile  to  the  rear. 

After  the  charge,  those  Osage-Pawnee 
spectators,  on  their  hill  of  curious  peace, 
lighted  their  pipes;  for  now  they  saw  that 
the  fight  was  to  be  a  long  one. 

"Bat,"  exclaimed  his  partner  of  the 
window,  and  pointing  to  where  Mr.  Mas- 
terson's  Indian  lay  waving  his  one  good 
arm  for  a  sign,  "your  buck  ain't  dead. 
Why  don't  you  drill  him  ag'in?" 

"Let  him  alone,"  returned  Mr.  Mas- 
terson.  "It's  like  baiting  a  trap.  If  he 
lives  long  enough,  you  and  I  by  being 
sharp,  can  kill  a'  dozen  over  him,  for  his 
people  will  swoop  down  and  try  to  carry 
him  off." 

The  big  double  door  was  the  weak 
point.  To  strengthen  it,  Mr.  Hanrigan 
tore  loose  the  tall  rum  counter,  and  piled 
it  across.  This  uncovered  Inez,  who  for 
all  her  hot  temper  was  timid,  and  had 
crept  behind  the  counter,  regarding  it  as 
a  cave  of  refuge  in  this  trying  hour. 
Stripped  of  her  defences,  Inez,  who  felt 
the  peril  though  she  might  not  understand, 
scuttled  to  the  rear  of  the  room  and  pushed 
in  among  a  thicket  of  stools  and  poker 
tables  which  had  been  thrown  there  to 
have  them  out  of  the  way. 

There  was  a  lull,  the  Indians  still  hug- 
ging the  hills.  Taking  advantage  of  it, 
Mr.  Hanrigan  sent  round  their  morning 
whiskey  to  the  people  at  the  openings. 

"After  the  next  charge,"  observed  Mr. 
Hanrigan,  who  was  not  without  wisdom 
concerning  Indians,  "they'll  be  so  sick 
they'll  give  us  time  to  get  breakfast." 

Then  a  thing  occurred  that  struck  the 
color  from  more  than  one  tanned  cheek. 
It  was  the  clear,  high  note  of  a  bugle, 
sounding  a  rally,  then  a  charge. 

"This  ain't  a  band  of  whites  painted 
up,  is  it?"  said  Mr.  Wright.  "If  it's 
another  Mountain  Meadow  racket,  boys 
— if  we're  up  ag'inst  white  men,  we're 
gonel" 

"One  thing  sure,"  returned  Mr.  Mas- 


terson,  * '  no  Indian  blew  that  bugle.  Why, 
an  Indian  can't  even  whistle." 

White  or  red,  again  came  on  the  swoop 
of  the  enemy.  The  line  was  thinner  and 
the  Indians  took  open  order  for  it.  Again 
the  buffalo  guns  broke  them  and  crumpled 
them  up.  They  flew  on,  however,  and 
retook  position  under  the  cottonwoods 
from  which  they  first  charged. 

As  Mr.  Masterson  had  foretold,  two 
riding  side  by  side,  made  a  dash  for  the 
wounded  Indian  who  still  lifted  up  his 
arm.  They  would  have  gone  to  right  and 
left  of  him,  and  picked  him  up. 

"Take  the  one  to  the  left.  Bill,"  said 
Mr.  Masterson. 

Mr.  Masterson  and  the  gentleman 
called  "Bill"  carefully  added  the  rescue 
party  to  that  one  whom  it  came  to  save. 

"What  did  I  tell  you!"  exulted  Mr. 
Masterson,  as  he  clicked  in  a  fresh  cart- 
ridge and  closed  the  breech  of  his  Sharp's. 

"Which  you  shore  called  the  tium!" 
said  the  other,  who  spoke  with  a  Rio 
Grande  accent. 

Again  the  mysterious  bugle  sung  the 
tan-ta-ra-ra  of  a  rally.  As  the  bugle 
sounded;  a  big  Osage,  one  of  the  pacific 
audience  on  the  hill,  started  to  ride  over 
to  the  warriors  forming  their  third  line  of 
battle  beneath  the  trees.  Doubtless  he 
had  thought  of  a  word  or  advice  to  give  his 
fighting  friends,  and  whereof  they  stood 
in  need.  He  was  gravely  walking  his 
pony  across  the  space  that  lay  between 
the  red  audience  and  the  red  actors  in  this 
drama  of  blood. 

"It  would  be  a  good  thing,"  remarked 
Mr.  Wright,  who  was  the  Ulysses  of  the 
'Dobe  Walls,  "to  break  that  Osage  of  his 
conversation  habit  right  here.  And  yet, 
it  won't  do  to  hurt  him  and  bring  the 
Osages  upon  us.  Can't  you  down  his 
pony.  Bat,  and  send  him  back  on  foot? 
You're  the  best  shot;  and  it  would  be  a 
warning  to  the  others,  smoking  on  the  hill, 
that  we  won't  tolerate  foreign  interference 
in  this  fight." 

Mr.  Masterson  notched  up  his  hind- 
sight for  six  hundred  yards.  The  rifle 
flashed  and  roared;  the  Osage  pony  made 
a  forward  jump  and  fell  on  his  side.  At 
that,  the  owner  picked  himself  up,  rear- 
ranged his  blat^et,  and  strutted  back 
to  his  tribal  friends  whom  he  had  quitted. 
His  friends  took  their  pipes  out  of  their 
mouths  and  laughed  widely  over  his  dis-r 
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comfiture.  They  were  pleased  thus  to 
to  have  his  officiousness  rebuked.  He 
should  have  kept  his  nose  out  of  this 
scrinunage;  which  was  not  an  Osage 
scrimmage. 

The  bugle  called  the  third  charge. 
There  came  the  low  thick  mutter  of  the 
hoofs,  and  soon  the  hail  of  steel-tipped 
arrows  set  in.  The  latter  broke  against 
the  mud  walls  of  the  building,  and  fell  to 
the  harmless  ground.  An  arrow  glanced 
through  an  opening,  lifting  the  long  locks 
of  one  of  its  defenders. 

"Tryin*  to  cut  your  hair,  Jim,"  jested 
his  mate.  "Don't  blame  'em;  it  shore 
needs  trimmin'." 

"All  the  same,"  retorted  the  one  of  the 
long  locks,  "I  nacherally  trimmed  the 
barber  a  whole  lot";  and  he  pointed  to  a 
savage  who  was  twisting  out  his  life  on 
the  grass. 

The  arrow  grazed  Inez  as  it  clat- 
tered into  her  covert  of  stools  and  tables. 
Inez  being  dislodged,  ran  squealing  to 
Mr.  Masterson  for  comfort.  She  knocked 
against  that  excellent  marksman  in  time 
to  spoil  his  shot,  and  save  a  Kiowa  on 
whom  Mr.  Masterson  had  set  his  heart. 
Mr.  Masterson,  a  bit  disgusted  with  the 
timorous  Inez,  picked  her  up  and  put  her 
in  a  great  empty  bin  wherein  shelled 
com  had  once  been  kept.  Inez  became 
instantly  engaged  with  the  stray  kernels 
which  she  found  in  the  bottom,  fumbling 
them  and  tasting  them  with  her  lips,  half 
guessing  they  were  good  to  eat. 

There  were  no  more  swoops;  the  Indians 
had  lost  faith  in  the  charge  as  a  maneuver 
of  war.  They  swung  off  their  ponies, 
the  most  of  them,  and  from  the  hills 
popped  at  the  'Dobe  Walls  with  their 
rifles.  The  distance  was  a  fair  third  of 
a  mile,  and  the  chance  of  a  bullet  finding 
its  way  through  to  anyone's  disaster  was 
as  one  in  one  thousand. 

After  the  lapse  of  fifteen  minutes  and 
no  charge,  Mr.  Hanrigan  began  tossing 
up  a  bacon  and  flap- jack  breakfast  for  the 
garrison.  Water  was  at  hand,  for,  Mr. 
Harrigan's  well  had  been  dug  cautiously 
inside  the  building  for  just  such  a  day  as 
this.  While  the  garrison  were  at  break- 
fast, a  sentinel  went  through  the  manhole 
and  watched  from  the  roof.  There  was 
no  disturbance;  the  Indians  kept  dis- 
creetly to  the  hills,  and  put  in  time  with  a 
breakfast    of    their    own.     Fighting    is 


hungry    work,  and   will   give    even    an 
Indian  an  edge. 

After  breakfast,  Mr.  Masterson  lighted 
one  of  Mr.  Hanrigan's  vile  cigars,  and 
took  a  look  from  a  rear  window.  It  was 
well  into  the  morning.  A  long  seven  hun- 
dred yards  away,  a  score  or  more  of 
savages,  restless  with  lack  of  years  and 
sore  to  be  thus  knocked  about  by  a  huddle 
of  buffalo  hunters  on  what  was  doubtless 
their  first  war  party,  were  galloping  hither 
and  yon.  Their  war  bonnets  still  flaunted, 
and  their  ponies  still  streamed  with  ribbons ; 
but  where  was  that  hot  courage  which  had 
brought  them  a  trio  of  times  up  to  the 
sullen  8-square  muzzles  of  those  buffalo 
guns? 

Mr.  Masterson  counted  the  distance 
with  his  eye;  then  he  shook  his  head. 

"Bob,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Wright.  "I 
can't  do  anything  at  that  range  with  my 
gun.  It's  got  those  buckhom  sights,  and. 
they're  coarse  enough  to  drag  a  dog  through 
them.  Where's  that  close-sight  gun  you 
brought  out  last  week — the  one  with  the 
peep  sight  screwed  in  the  grip?" 

"It's  here,"  returned  Mr.  Wright,  "but 
there's  no  cartridges  nearer  than  the 
store." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Masterson. 
"You  boys  cover  me,  and  I'll  make  a  dash 
for  the  store.  I  want  to  see  how  they're 
gettin'  on  over  there,  at  that." 

Mr.  Masterson  went  through  one  of  the 
eighteen-inch  openings.  The  distant  In- 
dians saw  him,  but  did  not  make  a  dash. 
There  was  a  tall  wall  of  mud  between  the 
store  and  Mr.  Hanrigan's  saloon.  It  had 
a  gate,  but  that  was  closed  and  locked. 
Mr.  Masterson's  plan  was  to  crawl  under 
the  gate,  being  invited  by  an  open  space 
of  at  least  a  foot.  It  was  better  than 
climbing;  were  he  to  do  the  latter,  some 
far-off  lucky  savage  might  manage  a  cock- 
shot  of  him  as  he  went  over  the  top.  As 
Mr.  Masterson  stooped  to  dive  beneath 
the  gate,  he  shoutly  loudly  to  those  in  the 
store.  He  had  no  desire  to  be  mowed 
down  by  his  friends,  acting  upon  a  notion 
that  he  was  some  enterprising  Indian, 
piercing  their  defence. 

At  Mr.  Masterson's  shout,  a  wounded 
Indian,  who  was  lying  low  in  a  clump  of 
weeds,  sat  up  and  pumped  three  bullets 
at  him  from  a  Spencer  seven-shooter. 
The  bullets  chucked  into  a  pile  of  chipsj 
lying  where  the  cook  was  wont  to  get  hiiC 
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firewood.  They  buried  the  crawlmg  Mr. 
Masterson  beneath  a  shower  of  bark  and 
chips  and  splinters,  but  did  no  other  harm. 
Mr.  Masterson's  feelings  were  ruffled  by 
the  chips.  On  reaching  the  store,  his 
first  care  was  to  borrow  a  rifle,  and  quiet 
that  mieasy  personage  in  weedy  ambus- 
cade. 

"I  don*t  want  his  seven-shooter  whang- 
ing at  me  on  my  retiun,"  said  Mr.  Mas- 
terson. 

There  were  a  quintette  in  the  store. 
Young  Thurston,  had  been  shot  through 
the  lungs.  His  days  were  down  to  min- 
utes; parched  with  the  death-fever,  he  lay 
calling  for  water.  There  was  no  well  in 
the  store  as  in  the  fore-thoughtful  Mr. 
Hanrigan's  saloon.  The  store  pimip  was 
fifty  yards  away  in  the  stark  undefended 
open. 

"I  reckon  now,*'  said  Old  Man  Keeler, 
"I'll  go  fetch  a  bucket  full.  I'm  the  gent 
to  go  because  my  eyes  are  too  old  and  dim 
to  down  anything  at  seven  hundred  yards. 
From  now  on  I'd  just  waste  cartridges." 

Old  Man  Keeler  was  called  Old  Man 
Keeler  for  two  reasons.  For  one  matter, 
he  had  passed  sixty  years;  and  for  another, 
everybody  loved  him.  In  the  West  when 
a  man  is  loved  they  give  him  a  nickname; 
and  so  with  Old  Man  Keeler.  Also  there 
are  no  struggles  for  precedence  in  the 
West.  Each  man  plays  his  part  in  peace 
or  in  war  as  best  dovetails  with  his  judg- 
ment. Not  one  in  the  beleagured  store 
would  have  hesitated  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  those  savage  rifles  to  bring  water  to 
young  Thurston  as  he  died.  Yet  not  one 
would  offer  to  take  the  place  of  Old  Man 
Keeler.  To  do  so  would  have  been  in 
violation  of  Panhandle  etiquette,  and  Old 
Man  Keeler  himself  would  have  resented 
it  to  the  death. 

Old  Man  Keeler  took  a  bucket  and 
tossed  it  through  an  opening.  For  all  his 
years  and  hair  of  gray,  he  was  as  active  as 
a  cat.  He  made  no  task  of  shding  through 
the  opening  after  the  bucket.  The  foiu: 
who  remained  stood  rifle  in  hand;  the 
sight  of  Old  Man  Keeler  might  cause  a 
rush  to  cut  him  off.  As  Old  Man  Keeler 
started  for  the  pimip,  a  frightened  dog, 
in  hiding  behind  a  heap  of  lumber,  came 
forth  and  followed  him  whiningly. 

The  savages  were  not  slow  in  getting  to 
hot  work.  They  didn't  charge;  their 
stomachs  were  too  weak  for  that.    But 


their  rifles  cracked  by  twos  and  tens  and 
twenties.  Five  hundred  shots  were  fired, 
if  one;  the  bullets  zipped  and  whistled  as 
thick  as  twilight  bats. 

The  pump  was  slow;  it  cost  two  minutes 
to  start  the  water  from  the  sun-cracked 
spout,  and  five  more  to  fill  the  bucket. 
Chuck!  chuck!  the  pimip  was  struck  a  half 
dozen  times,  while  in  twenty  places  the 
well-platform  was  rasped  or  whitely 
splintered  by  the  flying  lead.  Old  Man 
Keeler  pimiped  sullenly,  and  never  raised 
his  head ;  the  creaking  of  the  pump-handle 
matched  with  the  low  howling  of  the 
frightened  dog.  Old  Man  Keeler's  som- 
brero went  whirling;  the  dog  was  shot 
down  at  his  feet.  Still  Old  Man  Keeler 
pumped  on.  The  bucket  at  last  was 
filled.  Old  Man  Keeler  picked  up  his  hat 
and  fixed  it  on  his  head.  Then  he  brought 
the  bucket,  and  passed  it  through  the 
opening  without  spilling  a  drop.  The 
next  moment  he  had  followed  it,  and  never 
a  mark  about  him. 

"It's  some  hot  out  thar  in  the  sun," 
said  Old  Man  Keeler,  apologetically, 
wiping  the  drops  from  his  forehead.  Then, 
taking  off  his  sombrero  and  considering 
the  double  hole  the  bullet  left:  "That  was 
a  forty-foiu:  did  that;  some  of  'em's 
shootin'  Winchesters." 

For  fourteen  days  the  fight  went  on; 
now  and  then  a  charge,  more  often  long- 
range  shooting,  whereat  the  buffalo 
hunters  excelled.  Every  night  one-half 
the  garrison  must  dig  graves  for  the  dead 
— pony  and  Indian  alike.  The  argument 
for  these  sexton  labors  was  sanitary,  not 
sentimental.  In  the  blinding  heighth  of 
a  Panhandle  summer,  it  is  no  good  thing 
to  be  cordoned  about  with  dead  ponies  and 
dead  Indians.  There  was  never  a  danger ; 
your  savage  lies  close  and  will  not  move 
in  the  dark  unless  one  crowds  him.  He 
is  so  much  the  Parthian  that  it  is  against 
hb  religion  to  fight  in  the  night.  An  early 
riser,  however,  he  is  due  to  pay  you  a  visit 
with  the  blue  of  dawn. 

Before  the  burial  parties  tumbled  an 
Indian  into  his  sepulchre,  they  were  at 
pains  to  have  his  scalp  as  an  incontestable 
method  of  keeping  an  account.  On  the 
fifteenth  day,  when  the  troops  from  Dodge 
relieved  the  siege,  there  were  eighty  top- 
knots to  tell  the  loss  of  the  enemy. 

Inez,  at  the  time  the  fighting  fell  to  long- 
range,  squealed  to  be  lifted  f romper  box,  [g 
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Inez  did  not  fear  bullets;  arrows  were  a 
different  commodity  and  set  her  nerves  to 
a  jangle.  She  could  see  them;  and  then 
they  smelled  fearfully  of  Indians.  As 
long  as  no  arrows  came  spitting  and 
splintering  through  the  openings,  Inez 
was  without  a  care.  She  would  have  been 
content,  were  it  not  for  her  rations  of 
merely  bread  and  water.  This  last  she 
thought  smelled  of  parsimony,  and  it 
aroused  her  spleen. 

When  the  cavalry  came  riding  down 
from  Dodge,  the  beaten  remnant  of  that  war 
party  went  squattering  through  the  shallow 
reaches  of  the  Canadian  and  headed  south 
for  the  Staked  Plains.  Then  the  visiting 
Osages  and  Pawnees,  pipe  in  hand  and 
blankets  wrapped  about  them,  came  beam- 
ingly from  their  audience  hill  to  extend 
congratulations. 

"How!"  said  Hard  Robe,  the  Osage 
chief,  offering  his  hand  to  Mr.  Wright. 
"How!  Heap  big  fight!" 

Then  Hard  Robe  went  over  the  four 
score  scalps,  and  whether  by  tint  of 
feather  or  mark  of  braid,  hidden  to  the 
white  man,  confidently  told  the  tribe  of  each. 

"Comanche!"  grunted  Hard  Robe, 
picking  up  a  scalp;  and  then:  "Kiowa, 
Cheyenne,  Arrapahoe,"  as  he  pawed  the 
others  over  one  by  one. 

"Who  were  right  in  this  shindy?" 
asked  the  captain  of  cavalry. 

That  officer  was  curious  to  hear  what 
Hard  Robe  would  say  to  the  question. 
Hard  Robe,  who  believed  firmly  in  the 
equities  of  force,  did  not  hesitate. 

"White  man  right,"  declared  Hard 
Robe.  "The  longest  lance  is  always 
right." 


What  of  the  m)rsterious  bugle,  whereof 
the  music  so  shook  the  men  of  buffaloes  ? 
It  was  blown  by  a  catiff  negro — a  de- 
serter from  Uncle  Sam's  black  cavalry. 
The  Indians  call  such  "buffalo  soldiers," 
because  of  their  woolly  heads.  The  third 
charge  was  the  black  bugler's  last. 
Stripped  and  painted  like  the  others, 
the  burial  party  might  never  have  known 
the  race  or  color  of  him,  had  it  not  been 
for  hk  want  of  a  scalp  lock.  They  took 
his  bugle  instead,  and  rolled  him  into  the 
trench  with  the  rest. 

"By  the  way.  Bat,"  remarked  Mr. 
Wright,  when  two  days  after  the  fight, 
life  at  the  'Dobe  Walls  had  gone  back  to 
old-time  lines,  "we  forgot  to  thank  you 
for  seeing  those  Indians  that  time.  They'd 
have  cinched  us  sure,  if  you  hadn't.  It 
ain't  too  late  to  take  a  drink  on  it, 
is  it?" 

"The  drink  goes,"  returned  Mr.  Mas- 
terson,  drawing  up  to  Mr.  Hanrigan's 
counter  which  was  happily  in  its  place 
and  sloppy  with  much  custom,  "the  drink 
goes,  but  it  ought  to  be  for  Inez.  It  was 
she  who  gave  warning.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
Inez,  every  man  of  us  would  have  gone  with 
Thurston,  and  those  eighty  bucks  might 
be  riding  yet.  It  was  pretty  work.  Bob, 
to  stand  off  five  hundred  Indians  fourteen 
days,  and  only  lose  one  man  while  they 
lost  eighty."  Here  Inez  came  mincingly 
through  the  door  like  a  fine  lady  thinking 
on  her  skirts.  She  nosed  up  to  Mr.  Mas- 
terson  for  a  caress.  "That's  right,"  said 
Mr.  Masterson,  patting  her  satin  neck, 
"you're  just  in  time.  Lady-bird,  to  hear 
us  drink  to  the  health  of  the  *White  Man's 
Medicine,'  Inez,  of  the  'Dobe  Walls." 


THE  SIMPLE  HEART 


By  EMERY  POTTLE 


TO  one  who  dwells  by  country  lanes  apart- 
Grateful  for  nameless  stars,  calm  hills,  the  sea; 
In  whose  clean  eyes  the  gentle  tears  might  start 
Unbidden  at  the  ancient  mystery 
That  lies  within  the  commonest  wayside  flower; 
A  friend  of  days  and  nights  as  hour  gives  hour — 
To  him  the  town  must  breed  a  sorry  art 
That  walls  us  out  of  God's  great  living  heart. 
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SOME  SALT-WATER  FISHING 


By  EDWYN  SANDYS 


ONLY  those  who  actually  have 
prowled  along  our  coast  and 
penetrated  the  mysteries  of  the 
many  bays,  inlets  and  channels,  can  real- 
ize how  important  is  what  may  be  termed 
the  minor  fishing  inter  st.  It  is  true  that 
from  the  strictly  sporting  point  of  view, 
the  point  usually  considered  by  the  rather 
limited  class  which  commands  both 
means  and  leisure — the  great  striped  bass 
and,  occasionally,  the  bluefish   and  the 


glance.  Being  everlastingly  bound  sea- 
ward, he  might  properly  be  rated  as  sea- 
worthy. You  can't  measure  him  on  the 
water-line,  because  he  hasn't  any.  He 
knows  that  water  is  solely  for  bathing  and 
fishing  in,  and  that  the  proper  use  merely 
depends  upon  the  water  being  fresh  or 
salt,  and  his  own  mood.  Instead  of  a 
water-line,  he  probable  has  a  pipeline,  to 
the  shore  end  of  which  is  firmly  affixed 
some  snug  little  brewery  which  has  no 


**  The  great  majority  must  buy  bait.*' 


weakfish,  are  alone  deemed  worthy  of 
serious  attention. 

Where  there  is  one  accomplished  and 
expensively  equipped  angler,  there  is 
mighty  apt  to  be  more  or  less  of  that  costly 
exclusiveness  which  seems  boimd  to  hedge 
the  revels  of  the  rich. 

Those  who  have  patronized  extremely 
early  trains  and  ferries,  have  noticed  the 
peculiar  outward  bound  crowd.  A  com- 
posite picture  of  that  crowd  surely  would 
reveal  a  man  quite  worthy  of  a  second 


objection  against  occasionally  working 
overtime.  His  hull  never  would  cause 
loss  of  sleep  to  a  cup-yacht  designer.  It 
is  somewhat  scow-shaped,  extremely 
broad,  bluff  in  the  bows,  full  in  the  stem, 
and  showing  considerable  over-hang  for- 
ward and  aft.  The  depth  of  its  hold  no 
man  has  been  ible  to  fathom. 

Were  it  possible  to  prepare  a  list  of  the 
members  of  this  worthy  fishing  fraternity, 
the  length  of  it  surely  would  astonish  those 
who  know  only  what  may  be  termed  thefp 
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higher  forms  of  angling.  Were  the  men 
of  the  rod  marshall^  in  some  broad  open, 
their  gear  would  show  like  a  goodly  grove 
of  bamboo,  while  under  that  bamboo  tree 
would  be  some  of  the  biggest-hearted  of 
New  York's  prosperous  business  men. 
And  were  all  the  lines  knotted  together 
and  drawn  taunt,  the  man  who  started  for 
the  other  end  would  be  wise  to  bid  his 
folk  a  fond  farewell,  for  the  baby  might 
have  whiskers  when  its  daddy  retiuned. 

The  three  great  problems  of  the  "  salts  " 
hereabouts  are,  first,  to  get  leave;  second, 
to  get  bait,  and  third,  to  get  fish.  The 
sort  of  fish  doesn't  greatly  matter.  When 
weakfish  are  in  a  biting  mood,  they  are 
the  best.  When  they  fail,  fluke,  bass, 
porgies,  blackfish,  eels,  or  almost  any  of 
several  minor  spedes  will  suffice.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  doings  of  a  recent  day. 

The  "Camera  Fiend"  offered  to  lay 
long  odds  the  night  before  that  I  wouldn't 
be  on  time,  but,  had  the  bet  been  posted, 
he'd  have  lost  his  money.  Not  only  was 
I  on  time,  but  the  "Fiend"  himself  was 
late.  However,  it  didn't  make  much 
difference,  as  when  a  party  of  that  name 
is  going  to  get  one,  there  seldom  is  any 
objection  to  even  a  prolonged  delay. 

At  the  ferry  we  found  the  rear-guard 
of  the  fishers  mingled  with  the  advance- 
guard  of  another  host,  also  fishy  but  in  an 
unwholesome  way.  They  were  the 
"pikers"  of  the  race-tracks  and  if  one 
wanted  a  moral,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
compare  the  man  of  the  rod  with  his  fellow 
of  the  odd  furlongs.  The  one,  fat,  well- 
rested  and  boyishly  eager  for  his  hard  won 
holiday;  the  other,  lean,  shifty-eyed  and 
nervous,  intent  upon  hastening  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  ponies,  on  the  chance 
of  ferreting  out  some  trashy  information 
which  might  enable  him  to  pick  up  a  few 
dollars  without  that  thing  detested  by  his 
class — an  honest  day's  work.  While  the 
others  went  their  way,  the  fishers  of  fish 
filed  aboard  the  train  and  we  were  off. 

Looking  down  the  car,  we  saw  a  long 
array  of  almost  uniformly  stout  men  and 
painted  baskets  built  on  similar  lines.  In 
the  heavyweight  ranks,  however,  was  an 
exception — a  lean  little  "Newsie"  with  an 
eye  like  a  snap-shutter.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  car  was  full  of  smoke  and  laugh,  and 
the  "Newsie,"  good  luck  to  him!  got  busy. 
The  spark  in  his  eye  meant  mischief  and 
I  hoped  for  the  "Fiend,"  but  the  hope 


was  more  than  a  forlorn  one.  To  my  dis- 
may, the  eye  fixed  upon  my  yachting  cap. 
Then  it  slowly  traveled  downward  to  the 
mustache,  then  lower  and  I  began  to 
sweat,  for  hanging  to  the  watchchain  was 
a  foiur-leaved  shamrock  between  two 
crystals.  The  eye  fairly  gleamed  upon 
this,  then  again  shifted,  and  vainly  was 
my  left  hand  turned,  for  one  finger  bore 
an  emerald.  There  was  no  use  funking, 
I  was  doomed,  and  in  a  moment  we  knew 
all  about  it. 

"Hully  gee!  Fellers — ketch — onto — 
Lipton!" 

The  explosion  of  laughter  told  that 
others  also  had  noted  a  few  trifles,  and 
while  the  resemblance  was  purely  im- 
aginary, the  joke  was  one  of  those  infernal 
realities  which  render  a  man  about  as 
comfortable  as  a  lobster  in  boiling  water. 
However,  in  justice  to  the  fishers,  they 
were  merciful,  but  if  our  genial  yachting 
rival  wants  to  foul  any  buoy  with  Sham- 
rock  going  great  guns— I'd  like  to  furnish 
that  boy! 

Ere  long  oiu:  train  halted  beside  the  first 
of  a  number  of  fishing  stations,  and  we 
caught  flashes  of  winding  water  amid  a 
level  of  green.  Here  a  few  of  the  anglers 
left  us,  for  each  place  has  its  regular 
patrons.  At  the  "Creek"  we  lost  quite  a 
number,  but  we  gained  a  passing  view 
which  alone  was  ample  reward  for  the 
trip. 

"What  place  is  this?"  queried  the 
"Fiend"  as  his  eyes  shone  with  your  true 
photographer's  delight. 

"Venice — at  a  ventiu*e,"  I  retorted 
laughingly,  for  a  canal-like  waterway  led 
between  long  rows  of  outrageously  pic- 
tiu*esque  small  structiu-es — literally  piled 
upon  piles,  for  they  were  as  beautifully 
and  closely  jammed  together  as  the  frag- 
ments in  a  kaliedoscope.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  that  crazy-work  of  shanties, 
with  their  remnants  of  fading  paint  of 
many  tints;  the  damp,  ebon-black,  sup- 
porting piles,  through  which  the  lazy 
tide  wove  marvels  of  velvet  shadows, 
formed  as  pretty  a  picture  as  one  might 
care  to  see.  And  this  was  but  one  of 
many — one  almost  might  say  hundreds — 
of  more  or  less  similar  places  dotted  here, 
there  and  every\\'here  about  the  bays, 
coves  and  channels  of  our  tidewaters. 
To  say  there  are  hundreds  of  these  cheap,, 
frequently     roughly  ^  gpo^to^cted  _  chib-lC 
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houses  and  shanties,  would  be  well  within 
the  mark,  while  to  add  that  every  shanty 
and  house  is  the  resort  of  from  tens  to 
hundreds  of  anglers  during  the  fishing 
season,  also  would  he-  true.  These  facts 
further  mean  a  grand  total  of  thousands 
of  people  who  find  their  chief  recreation 
in  this  sea-fishing,  and,  needless  to  say, 
any  wholesome  sport  which  concerns 
thousands  of  useful  citizens  has  a  value 
of  no  slight  importance.  I  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  were  it  possible  to  prove  the 
actual  worth  to  the  community  of  the 
three  great  groups  of  men — the  horsey, 
the  mere  idlers,  and  the  fishers — who 
daily  crowd  our  local  trains,  the  anglers, 
in  racing  parlance,  would  be  "first"  and 
the  others  "nowhere." 

But  our  train  rolled  on  past  other  fishing 
stations,  till  there  came  a  puff  of  the  gen- 
uine salt  air  and  the  gleam  of  broad,  open 
water,  upon  which  floated  an  amazing 
fleet  of  handy  boats  at  their  moorings. 
This  Armada  of  nodding,  unoccupied 
craft,  in  itself  was  a  powerful  object 
lesson.  We  had  wisely  chosen  an  off-day. 
Upon  holidays  and  half  holidays,  every- 
one of  the  hundreds  of  boats  at  this  and 
nearby  moorings,  would  have  been  hired 
for  honest  coin  by  one  or  more  members  of 
the  eager  hosts  of  anglers  who  flock  thither- 
ward at  every  opportunity.  Of  these, 
many  bring  from  their  homes  pro\'isions 
for  the  day's  outing,  but  numbers  purchase 
meals  at  the  various  hostelries.  The 
great  majority  must  buy  bait,  while  not 


a  few  hire  both  boatmen  and  tackle. 
Others  again  club  together  to  form  a  con- 
genial party  and  share  the  expense  of  a 
handy  catboat  or  other  sailing  craft,  all 
of  which  means  a  continuous  play  of  "  long 
green"  rollers  and  genuine  silvery  siu^ 
towards  the  banks  of  those  who  have 
learned  how  to  wisely  take  advantage  of 
this  tide  of  prosperity. 

At  last  we  reached  the  end  of  the  long 
trestle,  and  while  our  train  rumbled  on 
toward  the  great  playground  of  the  masses 
at  Rockaway,  we  turned  toward  that  snug 
resort  which  iDears  the  legend  of  "Fuller." 
Because  it  was  an  off-day,  and  because  our 
host  thoroughly  understood  his  business, 
in  a  few  moments  we  were  afloat  in  a 
handy  boat.  Barring  our  course  stretched 
the  long,  black  intricacy  of  the  trestle, 
beyond  which  spread  broad  water  rippling 
right  merrily.  One  quick  glance  located 
a  few  boats  anchored  about  a  mile  away, 
and  while  the  "Fiend"  nursed  his  pre- 
cious baby,  I  took  the  oars.  To  anyone 
accustomed  to  rowing,  the  passage  of  the 
trestle  is  a  trifling  task,  yet  the  "Fiend" 
had  his  doubts  and  he  ducked  like  a  hell- 
diver  for  every  opposing  beam.  Once 
through,  everything  was  open.  The 
"  Fiend's  "  positive  declaration  that  he  was 
able  and  willing  to  do  his  share  of  the  row- 
ing, only  developed  a  negative,  and  so  we 
forged  ahead  imder  the  ash  breeze  and 
against  a  rather  aggressive  water. 

Now,  the  unwritten  law  reads — "Thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  place,  non 


'  Ready  for  the  Start." 


his  "  rocks,"  nor  his  bass,  nor  his  observant 
and  paid  servant,  nor  anything  that  is 
his,"  and  we  broke  that  law  near  the  first 
of  the  anchored  boats,  for  that  particular 
neighbor  had  a  bunch  of  weakfish  which 
suggested  that  the  scales  of  justice  had 
been  slightly  canted  his  way.  Some 
thirty  odd  fish,  averaging  about  two  and 
one  half  pounds  had  been  killed,  and  they 
formed  as  tidy  a  lot  as  man  could  wish  to 
see.  He  was  using  the  standard  salt 
water  rod  and  gear,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  cast  his  bait  and  promptly  subdued 
each  victim,  hinted  alike  of  much  stiffness 
in  the  rod  and  skill  in  the  controlling 
hands.  Beside  his  formidable  equipment, 
my  rather  heavy  black-bass  outfit  ap- 
peared absurdly  light,  as  he  hinted. 

But  the  weakfish  is  well  named,  so  when 
a  very  fair  fish  presently  struck,  the  tackle 
that  had  tamed  full  many  a  four-pound 
black  leaper  of  lake  and  stream,  experi- 
enced no  unusual  strain.  The  fact  is, 
the  weakfish,  start  he  ever  so  dashingly, 
is  mighty  apt  to  quit  the  moment  a  busi- 
ness-like strain  is  put  on  him.  That  first 
fish  was  a  beauty  of  his  class,  but  the  way 
he  waved  the  white  flag  so  soon  as  he 
realized  that  a  quick,  erratic  scramble  for 
freedom  would  not  do,  was  almost  morti- 
fying. His  fellow  and  another  and  yet 
another  proved  of  the  same  soft  stripe; 
then  the  tackle  was  handed  over  to  the 
"Fiend,"  while  the  entire  tribe  of  weak- 
fish was  mentally  consigned  to  the  care 
of  that  other  party  of  the  same  name. 


But  my  "Fiend"  had  a  barrel  of  fun. 
He  had  been  trained  on  the  "  Bloomin  ole 
Tems,  y*  know,"  and  your  graduate  of 
that  crafty,  if  rather  patiently  peaceful 
school,  can  strike  the  full  octave  of  bliss 
at  this  very  style  of  thing.  He  was  skil- 
ful, too,  no  end,  ditto  careful,  and  the  way 
he  could  coax  yet  another  despairing  wiggle 
out  of  a  fish  that  could  almost  beat  its 
sunrunons  into  court,  was  a  treat  to  witness. 
Regularly  as  clockwork,  he  struck,  played 
and  boated  the  faint-hearted  beauties,  and 
while  he  was  thus  enjoying  himself,  I 
carefully  examined  one  of  the  captives. 
WTiat  was  it  about  the  really  handsome, 
cleancut  fish  that  bothered  me  ? 

Through  the  mists  of  the  past  glowed  a 
wondrous  vision — a  sun-kissed  lake  with 
walls  of  whispering  reeds,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground a  brown-faced  boy  standing  in  an 
old,  half-rotten  scow,  his  hands  clutching 
a  long  iron- wood  switch  that  bent  almost 
to  a  semi-circle.  Lashing  the  water  in  a 
last,  despairing  struggle — a  wall-eyed  pike. 
Then  another  picture — ^this  time  a  broad 
pool  of  an  occasionally  rapid  stream;  a 
young  man  standing  knee-deep  and  closely 
examining  a  two-pound  trout  of  unusually 
pale  coloration.  Then  a  glance  at  the 
fish  in  hand  and  the  riddle  was  read.  A 
composite  of  the  wall-eyed  and  pale  trout, 
lacking  the  best  quahties  of  both,  would  be 
something  very  like  a  weakfish.  On  his 
looks  one  might  proclaim  him  a  fast  and 
resolute  fighter,  but  on  the  hook^he  is — , 
well,  as  his  name  suggests.^  ,^^  ^jOOQ  IC 
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In  time  we  forsook  the  weakfish  water 
and  pulled  near  outlying  boats.  In  one 
of  these  was  your  genuine  salt  water  angler 
well  boated,  as  well  equipped  in  the  mat- 
ter of  tackle.  Tall  and  strong  and  deeply 
tanned,  he  might  have  posed  as  the  model 
of  that  magnificent  class  that  knows  so 
well  what  to  do  along  our  coasts  in  plenty 
and  privation — in  peace  or  peril.  As  we 
looked,  the  stout  tackle  swept  backward, 
and  the  flatty,  ovate  thing  on  the  hook  was 
the  only  fluke  connected  with  that  method. 

"Go  ahead  an'  fish — ^I  don't  oivn 
nuthin'  here  'bouts,  ceppin'  this  boat  an* 
tackle,"  he  chuckled,  and  the  merry  flash 
of  his  keen  eyes  and  the  sudden  ivory 
gleam  under  his  long  moustache  were- 
strangely  attractive.  The  "Fiend"  don't 
understand  the  proper  manipulation  of 
"killies,"  so  he  passed  up  the  tackle  for 
fresh  bait,  after  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  whatever  might  happen.  It  did  happen 
in  about  five  minutes  and  the  instant  the 
"Fiend"  saw  it — he  resigned!  It  looked 
like  a  cross  between  an  old  brown  tassel, 
some  overdone  spaghetti,  and  a  husky 
tarantula,  and  as  it  unhooked  itself  and 
departed  spider-crab  fashion,  the  "  Fiend  " 
turned  a  white,  startled  face  and  enquired: 

"Now,  what  sort  'o  bally  thing's  that?" 

Close  together  were  two  boats,  and  as  we 
neared  them  the  "  Fiend  "  gave  a  tug  at  his 
cap  and  looked  meaningly  at  me.  "Yes, 
it's  on  straight,  all  right,"  I  retorted  and 
laughed,  for  'tis  wonderful  how  the 
gHmpse  of  that  sort  of  sail  in  the  offing 
will  set  'em  a-prinking.  In  one  boat  was 
a  lady,  workmanlike  from  rubber  boots  to 
knockabout  hat.  The  suit  of  stout  brown 
duck  had  seen  plenty  of  service,  the  tackle 
was  of  the  severely  plain,  first-class  grade, 
and  a  glance  into  the  boat  read  the  story. 
A  mass  of  weakfish  proved  her  prowess. 

"Fifty-four,"  she  pleasantly  explained. 
"It  seems  too  many,  but  I'm  going  home 
to-night  and  friends  must  have  their  share. 
Not  one  of  them  will  be  wasted.  Have 
you  the  right  time  ?  So  late!  Then  I'll 
.be  off^ — as  soon  as  I  land  this  fellow! "  she 
hastily  added,  and  in  a  moment  we  were 
enjoying  another  version  of  "She  stoops 
to  Conquer,"  and  an  extremely  entertain- 
ing play  it  proved  to  be. 

In  the  other  boat  sat  an  excellent  type 
of  his  class.  Hidden  by  overalls  to  his 
chest  and  overshadowed  by  a  fishing-hat 
that  could  make  the  Arctic  Circle  envious, 


it  required  a  second  glance  at  the  clean- 
cut  features  and  high-class  outfit  to  detect 
the  well-known  professional  man  of 
Gotham.  An  hoiu:  later,  after  he  had 
emerged  from  his  canvas  chrysalis,  a  well- 
groomed  gentleman  took  the  train  city- 
ward, but  there  was  that  about  a  fat, 
much-corded  package  at  his  feet  which 
smacked  of  salt  water. 

When  we  finally  landed,  the  Ancient 
Mariner  himself  was  seated  on  the  wharf. 
He  was  using  a  hand  line  and  much  deep- 
chested  talk,  for  he  had  just  landed  a 
two-foot  eel  which  had  snarled  things  as 
though  its  lines  had  fallen  in  right  pleasant 
places  for  such  tasks.  After  the  eel  had 
been  unhooked  and  rapped  over  the  head, 
our  friend  tried  again  and  in  a  few  minutes 
landed  another  speech-provoking  victim. 
This  thing  looked  like  a  tan  leather 
reticule  with  a  bunty  little  tail  attached. 
Moreover  it  seemed  to  be  able  to  bite  in 
about  seven  different  languages,  as  the 
"Fiend"  promptly  discovered  when  he 
poked  in  to  make  it  look  pleasant. 

"  It  is  the  bally  thing  they  call  the  hang- 
ler?" 

"Sure!  Didn't  he  just  catch  you?" 
retorted  the  Ancient. 

The  homeward  train  bore  not  less  than 
one  hundred  fishermen  and  not  one  in  our 
car  lacked  at  least  a  fair  catch,  while  some 
baskets  were  all  strong  men  could  manage, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  oiu:  salt- 
water friends  clean  their  fish  before  land- 
ing, thus  avoiding  useless  weight.  The 
crowd  was  orderly  and  amazingly  good- 
humored,  which  one  cheery  chap  ex- 
plained as  follows: 

"You  see  we  all  have  oiu:  work  to  do, 
and  this  place  is  handy  when  we  can  slip 
away  for  a  few  hours  or  a  full  day.  In 
my  store,  and  I'm  the  boss,  all  hands  take 
their  trip  in  tiun.  They  all  love  fishing, 
so  when  it's  about  time  I  let  'em  go,  be- 
cause a  little  fim's  all  right  and  none  of 
'em  will  get  full  because  that  spoils  the 
fishing  and  they'd  sooner  fish  than  eat. 
They're  all  wiUing  to  hustle  any  time  to 
earn  a  day  off,  and  the  trip  not  only  does 
'em  good  but  keeps  'em  feeling  good, 
which  means  honest  work.  I  figure  that 
it  pays  to  let  my  men  go  and  a  lot  of  my 
friends  fed  the  same  way,  so  fishing  it  is, 
I  never  yet  came  this  way  without  enjo3ring 
myself  and  I'll  bet  you  fellows  have  had  & 
good  time."  ^gitized by C .Ic 
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FOR  a  hundred  years  after  receiving 
its  charter  to  exploit  the  furs  of  the 
north,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
slumbered  on  the  edge  of  a  frozen  sea. 
Its  fiu:  posts  were  scattered  round  the  deso- 
late shores  of  the  northern  bay  like  beads 
on  a  string;  but  the  languid  company  never 
attempted  to  penetrate  the  unknown  lands 
beyond  the  coast.  It  was  unnecessary. 
The  Indians  came  to  the  company.  Just 
as  surely  as  spring  cleared  the  rivers  of  ice 
and  set  the  unlocked  torrents  rushing  to 
the  sea,  there  floated  down  stream,  Indian 
dugout  and  birch  canoe  loaded  with  pel- 
tries; so  the  English  sat  snugly  inside  their 
stockades,  lords  of  the  wilderness,  and 
drove  a  thriving  trade  with  folded  hands. 
For  a  penny  knife,  they  bought  a  beaver 
skin.  The  skin  sold  in  Europe  for  three 
shillings.  The  trade  was  not  brisk;  but 
it  paid.  Then,  keen  French  traders 
spread  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Athabasca 
intercepting  the  fleets  of  furs  that  formerly 
went  to  the  Hudson  Bay.  The  English 
company  rubbed  its  eyes.  There  was  talk 
of  revoking  the  charter.  Then  the  com- 
pany awakened  from  its  long  sleep  with  a 
mighty  stir. 

The  annual  boats  that  came  out  to  the 
bay  in  the  summer  of  1769  anchored  on 
the  offing  six  miles  from  the  gray  walls  of 
Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  and  boomed  out  a 
salute  of  cannon  becoming  the  importance 
of  ships  that  bore  almost  revolutionary 
commissions.  The  fort  thundered  its  an- 
swer. A  gig  boat  launched  out  from  the 
fort  to  welcome  the  pinnace  scudding  over 
the  waves  from  the  ^ps.  Where  the  two 
met  half  way,  letters  were  handed  Moses 
Norton,  Governor  at  Fort  Prince  of  Wales, 
commanding  him  to  dispatch  explorers  to 
the  imknown  interior  for  the  discovery  of 
rumored  copper  mines,  "a  Far-Off-Metal- 
River"  of  which  the  Indians  told,  and  a 
mythical  Northwest  Passage  that  was 
supposed  to  lead  directly  to  China. 

Fort  Prince  of  Wales  lay  on  a  spit  of 
land  running  into  the  bay  at  the  mouth  of 


Churchill  River.  It  was  three-hundred 
yards  square,  with  four  bastions,  in  three 
of  which  were  stores  and  wells  of  water. 
The  fourth  contained  the  powder  maga- 
zine. The  walls  were  thirty  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom  and  twenty  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  of  hammer-dressed  stone,  mounted 
with  forty  great  cannons.  A  stone  house 
furnished  with  all  the  luxuries  of  the  chase 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  courtyard.  This 
was  the  governor's  residence.  Ware- 
houses, barracks  and  hunters'  lodges 
banked  the  inner  walls  of  the  fort.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  some  forty  soldiers. 
Stately  Indian  sachems  stalked  about  the 
fort,  with  whiffs  of  contempt  from  their 
long  calumets  for  the  housed-up  white 
men;  and  a  ragamuffin  brigade  of  squaws, 
youngsters  and  beggars  subsisted  by  pick- 
ing up  food  from  the  waste  heaps  of  the 
kitchens. 

The  commission  to  dispatch  explorers 
inland  proved  the  sensation  of  the  century 
at  the  fort.  Round  the  mess-room  table 
gathered  officers  and  traders- intent  on  the 
birch  bark  maps  drawn  by  old  Indian 
chiefs  of  "  a  Far-Off-Metal-River  "  flowing 
to  the  Northwest  Passage.  Huge  log  fires 
blazed  on  the  hearths.  Smoky  lanterns 
shed  a  fitful  light  from  rafters  that  girded 
ceiling  and  walls.  Emormous  skins  of 
the  chase — bear,  wolf  and  buffalo — lay  on 
the  flag-stone  floor.  Heads  of  musk  ox 
and  caribou  decorated  the  timber  girders; 
and  drap)ed  across  the  walls  were  company 
flags — the  letters  H.  B.  C.  painted  on  an 
English  ensign. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  scoundrels  known  in  the 
annals  of  the  company,  Moses  Norton, 
Governor  of  Fort  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
was  a  full-blood  Indian  who  had  been 
sent  to  England  to  be  educated  and  had  ' 
returned  to  the  fort  to  resume  all  the  vices 
and  none  of  the  virtues  of  white  men  and 
red.  Copper-skinned,  lithe  and  wiry  as 
a  tiger  cat,  with  the  long  lank  oily  black 
hair  of  his  race,  Norton  wore  the  airs  of  an 
emperor  and  the  buckskin  clothes  of  a 
savage.    The  Indians  cringed  before  himf  ^ 
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as  to  a  demon  god;  and  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple— ^bad  gods  could  harm  the  Indian; 
good  gods  wouldn't;  therefore,  the  Indians 
worshipped  the  bad  gods.  And  of  all 
Indian  demons,  Norton  was  the  worst. 
The  Indians  thought  that  he  possessed 
the  evil  eye;  and  a  very  evil  eye  he  doubt- 
less had;  but  the  power  that  he  used  was 
arsenic  or  aqua  tofana  dropped  in  the  food 
of  an  enemy.  Against  white  men  who 
might  offend  him,  he  used  more  open 
means:  the  whipping  post  and  branding 
iron.    A  man  who  wielded  such  power 


off  a  soldier  who  had  casually  spoken  to 
one  of  the  wives  in  the  courtyard;  and  in 
the  evening,  to  spend  the  entire  supper 
hour  preaching  sermons  on  virtue  to  his 
men.  By  a  curious  freak,  Marie,  his 
daughter,  now  a  child  of  nine,  inherited 
from  her  father  the  gentle  qualities  of  the 
civilized  life  in  which  he  had  passed  his 
youth.  She  shunned  the  quarters  of  the 
native  women,  and  often  hung  on  her 
father's  arm,  as  officers  and  governor 
smoked  their  pipes  over  the  mess-room 
table. 


Fort  McPherson— the  Most  Northerly  Post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 


swelled  the  company's  profits,  and  stood 
in  high  favor  with  the  directors.  At  his 
right  hand  lay  an  enormous  bunch  of 
keys.  These  he  carried  with  him  by  day, 
and  kept  under  his  pillow  by  night.  They 
were  the  keys  to  the  apartments  of  his 
many  wives;  for  like  all  Indians,  Norton 
believed  that  if  one  was  good,  two  were 
better,  and  legion,  best  of  all.  The  gov- 
ernor's master  passions  were  jealousy  and 
tyranny.  It  was  a  common  thing  for 
Norton  to  poison  an  Indian  who  had 
refused  to  permit  a  daughter  to  join  the 
collection  of  wives;  then  to  flog  the  back 


Near  Norton  sat  another  famous  In- 
dian, Matonabbee,  the  son  of  a  slave 
woman  at  the  fort.  Growing  up  among 
white  men,  he  had  become  a  great  ambas- 
sador to  the  native  tribes  for  the  English 
traders.  Measuring  more  than  six  feet, 
straight  as  a  lance,  supple  as  a  wrestler, 
thin,  wiry,  alert,  restless  with  the  instincts 
of  a  wild  creature,  Matonabbee  was  now 
in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  chief  of  the 
Chipewyans,  and  master  of  life  and  death 
to  all  in  his  tribe.  It  was  Matonabbee  who 
went  to  the  Athabasca  to  invite  the  tribes 
down  to  the  bay.    The  Indians  listened 
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to  his  message  with  a  treacherous  smile. 
At  midnight,  assassins  stole  to  his  tent, 
overpowered  his  slave  and  dragged  the 
captive  out.  Matonabbee  leaped  up, 
hurled  his  assailants  aside  like  so  many 
straws,  pursued  the  raiders  to  their  tents, 
single  handed  released  his  slave,  and 
marched  out  unscathed.  That  was  the 
way  Matonabbee  had  won  the  Atha- 
bascans for  the  English  company. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  garrison  and 
bluff  sea  captains  sitting  round  the  mess- 
room  table  was  one  eager  face,  that  of 


sleighs  drawn  by  husky  dogs  with  bells 
around  their  collars  that  set  up  a  great 
noise  as  the  snarling  curs  broke  from  a  trot 
to  a  gallop  over  the  drifts.  The  men 
traveled  swiftly  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  untested  courage;  but  the  courage  soon 
waned  in  the  face  of  a  cutting  north  wind 
that  raised  drifts  in  one  place,  blew  the 
rocks  bare  in  another.  The  first  night 
out,  there  was  not  enough  snow  to  make 
a  wind-break  of  the  dnfts;  so  the  to- 
boggans were  piled  on  edge  to  wind- 
ward, dogs  and  men  lying  heterogene- 
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Samuel  Heame,  who  had  been  chosen  to 
explore  the  interior. 


By  November  6th,  all  was  in  readiness. 
In  the  gray  mist  of  northern  dawn  with  the 
stars  still  pricking  through  the  frost,  seven 
salutes  of  cannon  boomed  over  the  frozen 
sea.  The  fort  gates  flung  open  creaking 
with  the  frost  rust,  and  Samuel  Heame 
came  out  followed  by  two  Indian  guides, 
two  native  hunters  and  two  English  ser- 
vants.   Behind,    jingled    the    provision 


ously  in  their  shelter.  When  morning 
came,  one  of  the  Indians  had  deserted. 
The  way  became  barer.  Frozen  swamps 
across  which  the  storm  wind  swept  with 
hurricane  force  were  succeeded  by  high 
rocky  barrens  with  barely  enough  stunted 
shrubbery  for  the  whittling  of  chips  that 
cooked  the  meals.  In  spite  of  the  brave 
beginning,  the  travelers  did  not  accom- 
plish ten  miles  a  day  for  the  first  month. 
On  the  march,  the  savages  always  pre- 
ceded the  whites  and  secured  any  game 
before  Hearae's  men  could  fire  a  shot. 
They   refused   to   share   the   food   with 
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Hearne,  and  the  explorer  suspected  that 
their  design  was  to  drive  him  back  to  the 
fort  by  famine.  One  morning,  he  awak- 
ened to  see  the  provision  sleighs  plundered 
of  all  contents.  The  Indians  were  march- 
ing off,  laden  with  guns,  ammunition  and 
hatchets.  He  shouted.  Their  answer  was 
laughter  that  set  the  woods  ringing.  He 
was  now  two  hundred  miles  from  the  fort 
with  neither  ammunition  nor  food.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  turn  back.  The 
weather  was  fair.  By  snaring  partridges, 
the  white  men  obtained  enough  game  to 
sustain  them  till  they  reached  the  fort  on 
the  eleventh  of  December. 

The  question  now  was  whether  to  wait 
till  spring,  or  set  out  in  the  teeth  of  mid- 
winter. If  Hearne  left  the  fort  in  spring, 
he  could  not  reach  the  Arctic  in  summer 
when  observations  must  be  taken.  The 
Indians  advised  snow-shoe  travel.  Tak- 
ing Indians  only,  Hearne  again  set  out  on 
February  23,  1770,  for  the  "Far- Away- 
Metal-River."  This  time,  there  was  no 
cannonading.  The  guns  were  buried  in 
snow  drifts  twenty  feet  deep,  and  Hearne 
snow-shoed  over  the  fort  walls  to  the  echo- 
ing cheers  of  soldiers  and  governor  stand- 
ing on  the  ramparts.    All  wood  that  could 


be  used  for  fire  lay  deep  under  snow.  At 
wide  intervals  over  the  white  wastes, 
mushroom  cones  of  snow  told  where  a 
stunted  shrub  projected  an  antlered  tip 
through  the  drifts.  Camp  was  made  by 
digging  through  the  shallowest. drifts  with 
snow-shoes  to  the  bottom  moss,  which 
served  tHe  double  purpose  of  bed  and  fuel. 
In  the  hollow,  the  wigwam  was  erected 
with  door  to  the  south,  away  from  the 
north  wind.  Snared  rabbits  supplied 
food;  and  sometimes  a  head  poking 
through  the  light  snow  or  the  foot  print 
of  a  feather-stockinged  northern  grouse 
pointed  the  way  for  an  addition  to  the 
scant  fare.  The  path  led  along  the  chain 
of  frozen  lakes  and  streams  connecting 
Hudson  Bay  with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  By 
April,  the  marchers  were  on  the  margin  of 
a  desolate  wilderness — the  Indian  country 
of  Little  Sticks,  known  to  white  men  as  the 
Barren  Lands,  where  ^warf  trees  stand 
above  billowing  wastes  of  snow  like  dis- 
mantled masts.  Caribou  had  retreated 
to  the  sheltered  woods  of^the  interior;  and 
a  cleverer  hunter  than  man  had  scoured  the 
wastes  of  game.  Only  the  wolf  pack 
roamed  the  Barren  Lands.  It  was  unsafe 
to  go  on  without  food.  Heai;ne  camped 
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on  the  edge  of  the  barrens  till  the  coming 
of  the  goose  month — April.  Daily,  the 
savages  marched  out  on  a  bootless  quest 
for  game.  For  three  days,  rations  con- 
sisted solely  of  snow-water  and  tobacco. 
On  the  third  night,  Heame  was  alone  in 
his  tent.  Twilight  deepened  to  night. 
No  hunters  returned .  Had  he  been 
deserted  ?  Not  a  sound  broke  the  silence 
of  the  white  wastes.  Weak  from  hunger, 
he  fell  asleep.  Before  daylight,  he  was 
awakened  by  a  shout;  and  his  Indians 
shambled  over  the  drifts  carrying  the 
haunches  of  half  a  dozen  deer.  That 
relieved  want  till  the  coming  of  the  geese. 
Often,  during  their  long  fasts,  they  would 
encounter  a  solitary  Indian  wandering 
over  the  barrens.  If  he  had  arms — gun 
Or  arrow — and  carried  skins  of  the  chase, 
he  was  welcomed  to  camp,  no  matter  how 
scant  the  fare.  Otherwise,  he  was  shunned 
as  an  outcast;  for  only  one  thing  could 
have  fed  an  Indian  who  could  show  no 
trophies  of  the  chase — the  flesh  of  some 
human  creature  weaker  than  himself. 
The  outcast  was  a  cannibal,  condemned 
by  unwritten  law  to  wander  alone  through 
the  wastes. 
Snow    had    barely    cleared    from    the 


Barren  Lands  when  Hearne  witnessed 
the  great  traverse  of  the  caribou  herds, 
marching  in  countless  multitudes  with  a 
clicking  of  horns  and  hoofs  from  west  to 
east  for  the  summer.  Indians  from  all 
parts  of  the  north  had  placed  themselves 
across  the  line  of  march  to  spear  the 
caribou  as  they  swam;  and  Hearne  was 
joined  by  a  company  of  six  hundred 
savages.  He  was  one  white  man  against 
a  horde.  Nightly,  his  ammunition  was 
plundered.  One  survey  instrument  was 
broken  in  a  wild  storm.  Others  were 
stolen.  Without  ammunition  or  instru- 
ments to  take  observations,  it  was  im- 
possible to  go  on;  so  for  a  second  time, 
Hearne  was  compelled  to  go  back.  Terri- 
ble storms  impeded  the  return  march. 
His  dog  was  frozen.  Tent  poles  were 
used  for  firewood ;  and  the  northern  lights 
served  as-the  only  compass.  On  mid-day 
of  November  25th,  after  eight  months' 
wandering,  Hearne  entered  the  fort  gate. 

in 

Beating  through  gales  on  the  home- 
Ward  march,  Heame  had  careened  into  a 
majestic  figure  half  shrouded  in  the  storm. 


On  the  Shore  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 
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The  explorer  halted  before  a  fur-mufBed 
form  six  feet  in  its  moccasins,  erect  as  a 
mast  pole,  haughty  as  a  king;  and  the 
gauntleted  hand  of  an  Indian  went  up  to 
his  forehead  in  sign  of  peace.  II  was 
Matonabbee,  the  great  chief,  returning  to 
the  fort  followed  by  a  long  line  of  slave 
women  driving  dog  sleighs.  The  two 
travelers  greeted  each  other  through  the 
storm,  and  camped  that  night  together. 
Matonabbee  was  much  interested  in 
Heame's  adventures,  and  after  listening 
to  the  tale  of  the  bootless  search  for  the 
north  sea,  offered  to  conduct  the  white 
man  on  a  third  expedition.  The  chief 
was  the  greatest  pathfinder  of  the  north. 
His  offer  was  the  chance  of  a  life-time. 
Leaving  Matonabbee  to  follow  with  the 
slave  women,  the  explorer  hurried  home, 
hid  the  plan  before  Governor  Norton  and 
in  less  than  two  weeks  was  a  third  time 
ready  to  set  out. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1770,  Hearne 
left  the  fort  accompanied  by  Matonabbee 
and  his  slaves.  One  of  the  chief's  wives 
lay  ill.  That  did  not  hinder  the  path- 
finder. The  woman  was  drawn  on  a  dog 
sleigh.  If  she  recovered,  good.  If  she 
died,  he  would  bury  her  as  he  traveled. 
?.Iatonabbee  struck  directly  west-north- 
wast  for  some  caches  of  provisions  that  he 
had  left  on  the  trail.  The  place  was 
found;  but  the  caches  had  been  rifled. 
That  did  not  stop  Matonabbee.  He 
simply  hastened  the  pace  the  more  for 
hunger,  recognizing  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  wilderness  that  starving  hunters  have 
a  right  to  food  wherever  they  find  it.  Day 
after  day,  stoical  as  men  of  bronze,  the 
marchers  reeled  off  the  miles  over  the  snowy 
wastes,  pausing  only  for  night  sleep,  with 
evening  and  morning  meals  of  the  scantiest 
sort;  for  all  signs  of  game  were  old;  and 
the  slave  women  came  in  empty  handed 
from  untouched  snares.  In  spite  of  hun- 
ger, Matonabbee  remained  imperturbable, 
coursing  with  winged  speed  from  morning 
to  night  without  pause,  going  to  a  bed  of 
rock  moss  on  a  meal  of  snow-water  and 
rising  eager  as  an  arrow  for  the  next  day's 
march.  Christmas  week  was  celebrated 
by  starvation;  and  Hearne  could  not  in- 
dulge in  the  civilized  man's  self-pity  while 
his  faithful  guide  went  on  without  com- 
plaint. 

By  January,  the  company  had  entered 
the  Barren  Lands,  where  caribou  were  on 


their  yearly  traverse  east  to  west  for  the 
shelter  of  the  inland  woods.  Matonabbee 
at  once  pitched  camp  and  sent  his  braves 
out.  Venison  enough  was  obtained  for 
the  trip  to  the  north  sea.  The  caribou 
hunt  had  brought  other  Indians  to  the 
Barren  Lands.  Hearne  was  joined  by 
two  hundred  warriors.  Though  the  tribe 
puffed  the  calumets  of  peace  together,  the 
braves  drew  their  war  hatchets  when  they 
saw  a  thin  spire  of  smoke  rise  against  the 
northern  sky  from  some  Eskimo  camp. 
A  half  formed  suspicion  flashed  through 
Hearne's  mind.  Eleven  thousand  beaver 
pelts  were  yearly  brought  down  to  the  fort 
from  the  north.  How  did  the  Chif)ewyans 
obtain  these  pelts  from  the  Eskimo  ?  What 
was  the  real  reason  of  the  eagerness  to  go 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ? 

Scouts  were  sent  cautiously  forward  to 
reconnoitre  the  far  moss-fire.  Women 
and  children  were  ordered  to  head  about 
for  a  rendezvous  southwest  on  Lake 
Athabasca.  Carrying  only  the  lightest 
supplies,  the  braves  set  swiftly  forward. 
Mist  hung  so  heavily  over  the  desolate 
moors  that  the  travelers  could  not  see 
twenty  paces  ahead.  At  one  point,  the 
rocks  were  steep  and  glassed  with  ice. 
Half  the  warriors  lost  heart  and  turned 
back.  The  rest  crossed  the  iced  preci- 
pices on  hands  and  knees  with  muskets 
held  in  teeth. 

On  the  2ist  of  June,  the  sun  did  not  set. 
Hearne  had  cr9ssed  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Henceforth,  they  marched  without  tents. 
Provisions  turned  mouldy  with  the  con- 
tinual mist.  During  snow  storms,  the 
marchers  took  refuge  in  caves;  and  snow 
fell  so  heavily  that  Hearne  often  awakened 
to  find  himself  almost  immured.  Once, 
clambering  up  steep  heights,  the  travelers 
met  a  hundred  musk  ox  scrambling  over 
the  rocks  with  agility  of  squirrels,  the 
spreading  agile  hoof  giving  grip  that  lifted 
the  hulking  forms  over  all  obstacles.  Down, 
the  bleak  precipices  poured  cataracts 
plainly  leading  to  some  near  river  bed; 
but  the  thick  fog  blanketed  the  land.  At 
last,  a  thunder  storm  cleared  the  air;  and 
Hearne  saw  bleak  moors  sloping  north, 
bare  of  all  growth  but  the  trunks  of  burned 
trees.  All  count  of  day  and  night  was  now 
lost;  for  the  sun  did  not  set;  but  sometime 
l^etween  night  and  morning  of  July  12, 
1 77 1,  the  lakes  and  swamps  converged  to 
a  single  river  bed  a  hundred^ards  wide, 
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narrowing  to  a  waterfall  that  roared  over 
the  rocks  in  three  cataracts.  This,  then, 
was  the  "Far-Off-Metal-River,"  now 
known  as  the  Coppermine.  It  was  a 
disappointing  discovery.  The  river  did 
not  lead  to  China.  It  did  not  point  the 
way  to  a  Northwest  Passage. 

But  Heame  had  no  time  to  brood  over 
disappointments.  The  conduct  of  his 
rascally  companions  could  no  longer  be 
misunderstood.  The  Indians  advanced 
with  whispers,  dodging  from  stone  to  stone 
like  raiders  in  ambush.  Spies  went  for- 
ward on  tip-toe.  Then  far  down  stream 
below  the  cataracts,  Heame  descried  the 
domed  tent-tops  of  an  Eskimo  band  sound 
asleep;  for  it  was  midnight,  though  the  sun 
was  high.  His  Indians  were  already  wad- 
ing the  river  for  the  west  bank  where  the 
camps  stood.  Heame  overtook  his  com- 
panions stripping  themselves  of  everything 
that  might  impede  flight  or  give  hand- 
hold to  an  enemy.  They  were  daubed  with 
war  paint.  Hearne  begged  Matonabbee 
to  restrain  the  raiders.  His  request  was 
jeered  by  the  warriors.  Wearing  only 
moccasins,  armed  with  muskets,  lances 
and  tomahawks,  the  Indians  stole  forward 
from  stone  to  stone  within  a  gun  length  of 
the  Eskimo;  then  with  a  wild  war  shout, 
flung  themselves  on  the  unsuspecting 
sleef)ers. 

The  Eskimos  were  taken  totally  by  sur- 
prise. They  staggered  from  their  tents 
dazed  in  sleep,  to  be  mowed  down  by  a 
crashing  of  fire-arms  which  they  had  never 
before  heard.  The  poor  creatures  fled  in 
frantic  terror  to  be  met  by  lance  point  and 
gun  butt.  A  young  girl  fell  coiling  at 
Hearne's  feet  like  a  wounded  snake.  A 
well  aimed  lance  had  pinioned  the  living 
form  to  earth.  She  caught  Hearne  round 
the  knees  imploring  him  with  mute  en- 
treaty. Sobbing  with  horror,  Heame 
begged  the  Indians  to  put  their  victim 
out  of  pain.  The  rocks  rang  with  the 
mockery  of  the  torturers;  and  she  was 
speared  to  death  before  Heame's  eyes. 
Unable  to  bear  the  frightful  spectacle  any 
longer,  he  tumed  towards  the  river,  and 
witnessed  a  scene  like  a  nightmare.  Some 
of  the  Eskimo  were  escaping  by  leaping 
to  their  hide  boats  and  with  lightning 
strokes  of  the  double-bladed  paddles  dash- 
ing down  stream;  but  sitting  motionless  as 
stone  was  an  old,  old  woman — probably  a 
witch  of  the  tribe — red-eyed  as  if  she  were 


blind,  deaf  to  all  the  noise  about  her,  un- 
conscious of  danger,  fishing  for  salmon 
below  the  falls.  There  was  a  shout  from 
the  raiders.  The  old  woman  never  looked 
up  to  face  her  fate;  and  she,  too,  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  that  thirst  for  blood  which  is  as 
insatiable  in  the  red-skin  as  in  the  wolf 
pack. 

Horror  of  the  massacre  robbed  Heame 
of  all  the  explorer's  exultation.  A  day 
later,  on  July  17th,  he  stood  on  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  first  white  man 
to  reach  it  overland  in  America.  Ice 
extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  as 
far  as  eye  could  see.  At  one  in  the  morn- 
ing with  the  sun  hanging  to  the  south, 
Hearne  formally  took  possession  of  the 
Arctic  regions  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. The  same  company  rules  those 
regions  to-day.  Not  an  eye  had  been 
closed  for  three  days.  Throwing  them- 
selves on  the  wet  shore,  the  entire  band 
now  slept  for  six  hours.  The  hunters 
awakened  to  see  a  musk  ox  nosing  over 
the  mossed  rocks.  A  shot  sent  it  tumbling 
over  the  cliffs.  Whether  the  moss  was  too 
wet  for  fuel  to  cook  the  meat,  or  the  mas- 
sacre had  for  the  time  brutalized  the  men 
into  beasts  of  prey,  the  Indians  devoured 
the  carcass  raw. 

The  retreat  from  the  Arctic  was  made 
with  all  swiftness,  keeping  close  to  the 
Coppermine  River.  The  Indians  were 
to  join  their  families  in  the  Athabasca 
country  of  the  southwest ;  and  hither  Mato- 
nabbee now  led  the  way  at  such  a  pace  that 
moccasins  were  wom  to  shreds  and  toe 
nails  tom  from  the  feet  of  the  marchers. 
When  the  smoke  of  moss-fires  told  of  the 
wives'  camp,  the  Indians  halted  to  take 
a  sweat  bath  of  purification  for  the  cleans- 
ing of  all  blood-guilt  from  the  massacre. 
By  August,  they  had  joined  their  wives. 
By  October,  they  were  on  Lake  Athabasca, 
which  had  already  frozen.  Here,  one  of 
the  wives,  in  the  last  stages  of  consump- 
tion, could  go  no  further.  For  a  band 
short  of  food  to  halt  on  the  march  meant 
starvation.  The  northem  wildemess  has 
its  grim  law,  inexorable  as  death.  For 
those  who  fall  by  the  way  is  no  pity.  The 
many  may  not  be  risked  for  the  one.  Giv- 
ing the  squaw  food  and  a  tent,  the  Indians 
left  her  to  meet  her  last  enemy,  whether 
death  came  by  starvation,  or  cold,  or  the 
wolf  pack.  Again  and  again,  the 
abandoned    squaw    came    up    with    thi^ 
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marchers,  weeping  and  begging  their  pity ; 
but  the  wilderness  has  no  pity;  and  so  they 
left  her.  Christmas  was  passed  on  Atha- 
basca Lake.  There  was  food  in  plenty; 
for  the  Athabasca  was  rich  in  buffalo 
meadows  and  beaver  dams  and  moose 
yards.  In  the  spring,  the  Indians  carried 
their  furs  to  the  forts  of  the  far  Hudson 
Bay.  Heame  accompanied  them,  reach- 
ing Prince  of  Wales  on  June  30,  1772, 
after  eighteen  months  of  life  in  the  wilds. 
He  had  not  discovered  the  Northwest 
Passage;  but  he  had  discovered  Copper- 
mine River,  the  Polar  Regions  and  the 
Athabasca  country — in  all,  territory  as 
large  as  half  European  Russia. 


IV 

Hearne  received  prompt  promotion  for 
his  explorations.  Within  a  year.  Gov- 
ernor Norton,  the  Indian  bully,  fell  ill. 
In  the  agony  of  death  throes,  he  called  for 
his  wives.  The  keys  to  the  apartments 
of  the  women  were  taken  from  his  pillow 
and  the  wives  were  brought  in.  Norton 
lay  convulsed  with  pain.  One  of  the 
younger  squaws  began  to  sob.  To  com- 
fort her  grief,  an  officer  of  the  garrison 
took  her  hand.  Norton's  rolling  eyes 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  act.  With  a  shout 
the  bully  hurled  himself  up  in  bed. 

" V\\  burn  you  alive V\\  tear 

you  to  pieces "  he  roared.     When  he 

fell  back,  he  was  dead. 

Hearne  became  governor  of  the  fort. 
For  ten  years,  nothing  disturbed  his  rule. 
Marie,  Norton's  daughter,  still  lived  in  the 
fort.  The  wives  found  consolation  in 
other  husbands;   and   Matonabbee   con- 


tinued the  ambassador  of  the  traders  to 
strange  tribes.  One  afternoon  in  August 
of  1782,  the  sleepy  calm  of  the  fort  was 
upset  by  the  sentry  dashing  in  breathlessly 
with  news  that  three  great  vessels  of  war 
with  full-blown  sails  were  ploughing 
straight  for  Prince  of  Wales..  The  ships 
swung  at  anchor  six  miles  from  the  fort. 
From  the  masts  fluttered  a  foreign  flag — 
the  French  ensign.  Gig,  boat  and  pinnace 
began  sounding  the  harbor.  Hearne  had 
less  than  forty  men  to  defend  the  fort.  In 
the  morning,  four  hundred  French 
troopers  lined  up  on  Churchill  River, 
and  Admiral  La  P^rouse  sent  a  messenger 
with  demand  of  surrender.  Hearne  did 
not  feel  justified  in  exposing  his  men  to  the 
combined  attack  of  four  hundred  troopers 
by  land  and  three  war  vessels,  each  carr)'- 
ing  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  guns.  He 
surrendered  without  a  blow. 

Furs  were  transferred  to  the  French 
ships,  and  the  soldiers  turned  loose  to  loot 
the  fort.  The  Indians  fled,  among  them 
Marie  Norton,  now  in  her  twenty-second 
year.  She  could  not  revert  to  the  loath- 
some habits  of  savage  life.  And  the  fort 
was  full  of  lawless  foreign  soldiers.  She 
perished  of  starvation  outside  the  walls. 
Matonabbee  had  been  away  when  the 
French  came.  He  returned  to  find  the 
fort  where  he  had  spent  his  life  in  ruins. 
The  English  whom  he  thought  invincible 
were  defeated.  Hearne  whom  the  daunt- 
less chief  had  led  through  untold  perils 
was  a  captive.  Matonabbee's  proud 
spirit  was  broken.  The  blow  was  greater 
than  he  could  bear.  Drawing  off  from 
observation,  the  old  chief  put  an  end  to  his 
grief  by  suicide. 


Running  the  Rapids  on  the  Second  Portage  at  Smith,  Slave  River.  /'"^  ^-^^-^r^lr^ 
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CLIMBING  LONG'S  PEAK 

By  EARL  HARDING 


LONG'S  Peak,  the  "American  Matter- 
horn,"  hardest  to  ascend  of  all  of 
Colorado's  great  summits,  is  more 
and  more  sought  each  year  as  mountain 
climbing  in  America  becomes  more  popu- 
lar. '"American  Matterhorn"  is,  in  a 
way,  a  misnomer,  for  Long's  Peak  re- 
sembles the  Alpine  summit  only  in  that  it 
is  precipitous  and  inaccessible,  but  the 
name  appeals  to  every  person  who  has 
seen  the  two  towers  of  rock.  The  Matter- 
horn  rises  a  snowy  tooth,  Long's  towers 
balky  and  bare;  the  Matterhom  is  precipi- 
tous on  all  sides,  Long's  on  three,  while  on 
its  fourth  it  can  be  climbed,  though  with 
difficulty,  and  half  of  those  who  attempt 


it,  even  with  experienced  guides,  never 
attain  the  summit. 

From  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles,  Lieutenant  Pike  saw  the 
mountain  and  designated  it  the  "Great 
Peak."  Similarly  it  impressed  Colonel 
Long  when  he  beheld  it  from  the  plains  in 
1820,  and  although  it  has  borne  the  name 
of  the  latter  explorer — who  never  ascended 
it — "Great  Peak"  applies  to  the  moun- 
tain as  no  other  word.  It  is  the  boldest 
and  biggest  of  the  promontories  that  rest 
the  prairie-tired  eye  of  the  traveler  across 
the  plains  of  Eastern  Colorado. 

Major  Powell,  in  1869,  led  the  first 
party  of  explorers  to  the  top,  after  strug- 


Path  oi  the  Mountain  Climber  Down  the  East  Precipice  of  Long^s  Peak. 
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gling  for  days  with  ropes  and  ladders  to 
scale  the  south  wall.  The  East  Precipice 
is  even  more  difficult,  and  by  the  most 
daring  Alpine  climbers  its  ascent  is  con- 
sidered impossible.  A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  Elkanah  Lamb,  a  pioneer  guide, 
started  down  the  east  wall  alone.  He  had 
ascended  the  opposite  side  by  the  trail,  in- 
tending to  cross  the  mountain,  and  was 
ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  the  East  Preci- 
pice until  he  had  gone  down  so  far  that  he 
found  return  impossible.  With  the  alter- 
native of  continuing  to  the  bottom  or  re- 
maining on  the  cliff  to  f)erish,  Lamb 
accomplished  the  perilous  descent,  and  to 
this  day  his  dreams  are  haunted  by 
memories  of  his  hair-breadth  escapes. 

Since  Lamb's  experience  many  an  am- 
bitious climber  has  gazed  longingly  up  the 
East  Precipice,  or  has  peered  with  awe 
over  its  edge,  but  the  great  face  of  granite 
remained  unconquered  for  twenty-five 
years,  until  Enos  A.  Mills,  in  June,  1903, 
accomplished  the  hair-raising  feat  of  its 
descent. 

Lost  in  the  wonderland  of  the  skies,  the 
very  ozone  intoxicating,  reason  lost  and 
some  wild  impulse  bidding  him  play  with 
death,  a  mountaineer,  bronzed,  muscular, 
rugged,  started  down  the  East  Precipice  of 
Long's  Peak — the  most  hazardous  descent 
in  America — heedless  of  all  there  was  of 
danger  in  the  three  thousand  feet  of 
almost  perpendicular  cliff. 

For  the  first  twelve  hundred  feet,  the 
east  face  of  the  castle-like  peak  is  a  sheer 
precipice,  and  seen  from  below  or  from 
either  side  there  appears  to  be  no  possible 
foothold  for  any  creature  on  the  ice  and 
snow-coated  wall.  In  many  places  the 
only  way  the  cliff  can  be  traversed  is  by 
cutting  holes  in  the  ice,  and  these  make 
but  insecure  rungs  in  a  treacherous  ladder 
that  may  precipitate  the  foolhardy  moun- 
taineer to  death  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall. 

With  an  ice-ax  as  his  only  assistance, 
encumbered  only  by  a  jxxrket-camera,  the 
mountain  climber  scrambled  down  the 
first  ledge,  and  once  the  descent  begun, 
peril  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  etherial  ex- 
citement that  comes  from  facing  death, 
whether  it  be  in  the  battle  charge  or  in 
scaling  the  forbidden  heights. 

Reaching  a  ledge  where  there  was  room 
to  stop  and  breathe  in  his  enthusiastic, 
heedless  scramble,  the  awful  greatness  of 


the  cliff  appealed  to  the  adventurer  as  it 
had  not  when  his  horizon  extended  beyond 
a  semi-circle  and  he  could  see  more  at  his 
feet  than  space.  A  half-mile  below,  at 
the  foot  of  the  precipice,  the  glaciers 
melted  into  icy,  crystal  waters  of  Chasm 
Lake,  that  appeared  a  great  emerald  set 
in  crags  and  drifts;  he  threw  a  fragment 
of  rock  into  space,  and  so  nearly  perf)en- 
dicular  was  the  wall  that  the  missile  fell 
into  the  glassy  water. 

While  the  mountain  climber  was  watch- 
ing the  ripples  in  the  lake  he  was  sprawled. 
The  bald,  old  monarch  of  the  Rockies 
resented  the  intrusion,  and  down  upon  the 
man's  head  sent  a  mass  of  soft  snow, 
heavy  enough  to  flatten  a  grizzly  bear. 
Fortunately  there  was  room  to  sprawl, 
just  enough  width  on  the  ledge  to  save  the 
man  from  eternity,  and  he  picked  himself 
out  of  the  snow  to  dodge  a  shower  of  stones^ 
that  came  smashing  down  after  the  little 
avalanche.  This  time  he  was  safe,  for  the 
missiles  hit  on  the  cliff  above  and  bounded 
out  into  space. 

He  cast  about  for  a  way  to  descend. 
Apparently  there  was  none.  He  must 
find  a  way  down  or  die  of  starvation 
and  exposure. 

Tricklings  from  the  banks  of  snow  had, 
in  the  centuries,  eaten  a  groove  through 
the  face  of  the  granite,  down  which  a 
volume  of  ice-water  poured  sheer  seventy 
feet,  until  it  struck  a  slope  and  spread  into 
another  glacier.  With  foolhardy  exulta- 
tion the  mountain  climber  slid  into  the 
groove,  just  wide  enough  so  that  he  could 
brace  himself  and  control  his  descent,  and 
down  he  slid,  inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot, 
dislodging  from  their  beaten  way  the  icy 
waters,  which  splashed  on  his  head,  ran 
down  his  spine,  and  made  every  nerve 
tingle. 

He  reached  the  bottom  of  the  falls, 
soaked,  scratched  and  bruised,  but  thrilled 
with  exhilaration  such  as  few  mortals  live 
to  experience. 

For  a  distance  he  tread  the  glacier, 
slipping  and  sliding,  holding  on  with  his 
ice-ax,  in  danger  every  moment  of  starting 
on  a  lightning-like  journey  into  the  here- 
after. 

Perils  multiplied  as  he  neared  the 
end  of  his  journey,  for  he  came  within 
range  of  the  volleys  from  above.  Loose 
stones,  dislodged  by  the  June  warmth, 
crashed  about  him,  and  daubs  of  snow  andj 
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masses  of  ice  fell  all  around.  A  liny  bit 
of  ice,  coming  a  thousand  feet  from  the 
cliff,  struck  him  on  the  head  and  sent  him 
to  the  rocks  as  one  shot.  Fortunately  the 
ice-bullet  was  small  and  there  happened 
to  be  room  for  him  to  fall  with  his  head 
in  a  snowbank.  The  cooling  compress 
soon  brought  him  to  his  senses. 

Three-quarters  of  the  way  down  he  con- 
fronted the  dread  "white  death,"  the 
snowslide,  most  feared  of  all  the  perils  of 
the  mountains;  noiseless,  treacherous,  un- 
avoidable, certain  of  destruction  for  all 
who  fall  in  its  path.  From  the  banks 
of  ice  and  snow  great  masses  occasion- 
ally broke  away  and  raced  down  to 
the  foot  of  the  East  Precipice,  eight  hun- 
dred feet.  On  his  right  and  on  his  left 
were  cliffs,  straight  down,  straight  up;  the 
crooked,  steep  gully  down  which  the 
loosened  snow-piles  slid  seemed  the  only 
way  of  escape. 

Cracking  of  ice  warned  him  that  another 
avalanche  was  starting.  He  ran  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff;  the  gully  was  filling  with 
the  snowy  mass,  slowly  gaining  speed  as 
the  volume  pressed  from  above;  the  crest 
of  the  slide  was  passing  below  him  on  its 
wild  and  winding  way  to  the  bottom.  Here 


was  a  tide  infrequent  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
but  this  man  unhesitating  took  it  at  its 
flood,  and  springing  twenty  feet  from  the 
cliff,  was  whirled  away — to  death  or  to 
safety. 

Here's  peril  and  sensation  new,  even  to 
the  man  whose  only  stimulant  is  danger, 
mad  racing  down  a  mountainside,  riding 
on  the  very  wings  of  death,  now  turning 
this,  now  that  way,  as  rocks  direct  the 
avalanche  in  its  crooked,  narrow  path; 
swinging  and  swaying  like  a  runaway  train 
on  a  mountain  grade,  slower  as  it  shoots 
around  the  curves,  now  plunging  over 
boulders,  down  slopes  that  approach  the 
perpendicular,  and  at  last  at  the  end  of  the 
eight  hundred  feet  of  coasting,  buried  by 
the  breaking  snowcrest,  but  near  enough 
the  surface  so  that  a  vigorous  scramble 
brings  the  tobogganist  to  his  feet,  safe  and 
sound  beside  Chasm  Lake. 

I  arrived  at  the  Long's  Peak  Inn  just 
as  the  mountain  climber  was  returning 
from  this  adventure.  There  was  some- 
thing about  the  rugged,  picturesque 
stranger  that  immediately  attracted  my 
interest,  and  I  was  wondering  where  he 
could  have  been  to  get  his.  clothing  p 
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tattered  and  himself  so  bedraggled,  when 
the  stage  driver  asked  my  question :  "  Well, 
Mills,  wherein  thunder  \e  you  been 
climbing  to  this  time?  Looks  though 
you'd  fallen  off  the  Peak  an'  lit  in  the 
Lake." 

I  was  glad  at  once  that  this  was  Mills, 
for  a  Mr.  Enos  Mills  was  the  keeper  of 
the  inn,  and  I  had  feared  to  find  some 
antiquated,  over-stout  friend  of  John 
Barleycorn,  true  to  the  taverp -keepers  of 
the  stage,  instead  of  a  wholesome-looking, 
all-American  mountaineer.  I  was  glad 
also  of  the  short  answer  given  the  driver — 
"Just  out  after  pictures  and  slipped  into 
some  water" — for  even  to  me  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  truth  was  not  half  told, 
and  it  gave  me  ground  for  hope  that  my 
future  host  might  not  be  the  garrulous 
landlord. 

July  and  most  of  August  passed,  while 
travelers  came  and  climbed  the  Peak — 
those  who  did  not  fail — and  went  away 
telling  of  its  wonders,  until  my  desire,  my 
determination  to  look  down  upon  the 
world  from  its  summit  became  almost  a 
mania,  and  I  could  ill  content  myself 
rambling  through  the  woods  to  the  ice- 
caves  and  the  glaciers,  by  the  cr\'stal  lakes 


and  sparkling  streams  that  fringe  the 
mountain,  but  my  host  told  me  I  must 
recover  my  football  brawn  or  I  would  have 
to  turn  back  before  reaching  the  top,  and  I 
was  determined  to  reach  the  very  highest 
boulder,  14,276  feet  above  the  tides,  and 
not  to  have  the  pleasure  of  success  marred 
by  a  failure  first. 

Meanwhile  I  had  tried  to  learn  some- 
thing of  my  host,  to  fathom  the  depths  of 
this  mountain  man  who  was  always  busy 
and  always  happy.  He  would  start  for 
the  Peak  to  pilot  a  party  of  ambitious 
climbers.  Upon  their  return  they  would 
tell  of  the  trip  that  had  utterly  exhausted 
them,  but  which  he  had  accomplished  with 
greatest  ease.  And  the  wonder,  they  said, 
was  in  what  he  ate,  for  while  the  others 
would  partake  of  a  hearty  breakfast,  the 
mountain  climber  refused  everything  but 
a  drink  from  the  spring,  and  at  noon  upon 
the  Peak  his  lunch  consisted  of  a  pocketful 
of  raisins,  or  perhaps  a  few  deep  breaths 
only,  while  those  who  had  found  the  climb 
such  labor  were  dining  from  the  well- 
filled  haversacks  that  had  encumbered 
them  and  made  their  trip  all  the  more 
difficult.  Returning  to  the  inn,  the  guests 
ravenous — if  they  had  not  been  overcome 
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with  mountain  sickness — would  dispose  I  had  seen  much  to  show  that  he  was  a 

of  twice  the  quantity  of  dinner  than  the  lover  of  Nature,  so  I  ventured  to  approach, 

mountain  climber  ate  once  a  day  to  sus-  Had  he  a  copy  of  Muir*s  "Our  National 

tain  muscles  like  whipcords,  and  to  keep  Parks?"    Yes,  his  Ubrary  contained  all 


Climbers  on  the  Trail  to  Long*8  Peak,  where  Half  of  those  who  Venture  Fail  to  Reach  the  Top. 


healthy  blood  coursing  under  a  skin  as 
red  and  clear  as  that  of  a  young  Indian. 
But  I  made  little  progress  studying  the 
man  until  one  day  I  gained  entrance  to  his 
*'  den  "  and  found  him  buried  in  his  books. 


that  Muir,  Thoreau,  Burroughs,  and 
many  other  lovers  of  the  out-of-door  world 
had  written,  and  a  few  glances  discovered 
that  the  remainder  of  his  collection  was 
equally  well  selected.     I  found  that,roff 
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in  this  secluded  comer  of  the  mountains, 
where  for  ten  months  in  the  year  he  is 
practically  alone,  this  man  had  his  com- 
panions; that  he  knew  literature  and  men 


early  for  the  peak.  For  some  distance  the 
trail  led  over  glacial  debris,  then  entered 
the  woods,  and  we  climbed  upward  along- 
side a  leaping  and  flower-fringed  brook, 
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fully  as  well  as  the  rocks  and  woods,  but 
that  he  loved  his  hills  and  forests  better 
than  the  life  of  a  metropolis,  and  his  lot 
was  one  of  choice. 

The  following  day  we  started  bright  and 


through  a  forest  green  and  grand.  At 
one  point  we  crossed  a  mineral  outcrop, 
where,  in  days  gone  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, prospectors  had  dug  and  dreamed 
of  gold  and  glory  that  they  failed,  to  find., 
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At  an  altitude  of  1 1 ,000  feet  we  emerged 
at  timberline. 

Timberline  is  in  itself  a  study;  it  is 
Nature's  battlefield,  where  the  relics  of 
centuries  of  conflict  of  the  elements  are 
strewn.  Here  we  sat  to  rest  and  wonder, 
and  the  mountain  climber  unfolded  more 
of  himself — his  notebook.  From  it  I  take 
his  description  of  the  trail  to  the  Peak. 

"  Timberline  to  the  Clouds. 

"  A  weird  scene.  The  trees  are  low, 
broken  and  spiny ;  with  most  of  them  the 
bark  and  limbs  missing  from  the  stormy 
side.  The  fierce  sandstorms  have  terribly 
mutilated  them;  some  are  only  a  few 
inches  high,  though  several  inches  in  diam- 
eter; others  are  distorted  vines,  creeping  on 
the  ground  away  from  the  storms,  wounded, 
and  retreating  from  their  awful  battle  with 
the  weather. 

**  Above  timberline  the  trail  winds  its 
way  among  grassy  spaces,  snow-fields  and 
Alpine  flowers,  to  Keyhole,  where  an  awe- 
some and  magnificent  scene,  one  of  the 
wildest  in  the  world,  bursts  upon  the  view. 
Here  Sprague  Canyon  ends  and  expands  in 
a  great  amphitheater  a  mile  wide  and  two 
thousand  feet  deep.  Four  peaks  rise  around 
it,  its  bottom  is  covered  with  crystal  lakes 
and  drifted  snow,  while  down  its  craggy 
sides  a  hundred  cataracts  *  leap  in  glory.' 

"  From  Keyhole  the  trail  is  on  steep  and 
narrow  ways  to  the  summit,  where  the 
snow-born     streams     start     for     the     two 


For  the  last  two  miles  the  mountain 
climber  piloted  me  up  dizzy  heights,  over 
jagged  rocks  and  treacherous  boulders, 
under  towering  cliffs,  alongside  oceans  of 
unbanistered  space,  he  traversing  the 
seemingly  impassable  trail  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  while  I  toiled  after,  tliinking 
that  the  way  would  never  end.  In- 
tervals when  we  stopped  to  rest  and 
behold  the  glories  of  the  mountains, 
brought  me  nearer  to  my  guide  and  host, 
and  I  learned  much  of  his  ramblings  in 
the  Alps,  which  he  had  climbed,  only  to 
return  to  his  loved  Long's  Peak — his 
home — and  hold  it  the  grandest  in  the 
world.  And  in  his  comparison  he  in- 
cluded all  the  noted  peaks  of  North 
America,  for  finally  the  reticent  moun- 
taineer admitted  that  he  had  been  all 
through  the  Northwest,  tramping  across 
British  Columbia  and  crossing  Chilcoot 
Pass,  when  a  youth  in  search  of  gold  and 
adventure,  several  years  l^efore  there  was  a 
Klondike  on  the  gold-seekers'  map. 


I  have  asked  myself  often,  as  I  suppose 
has  every  reader  of  stories  of  mountaineer- 
ing, '*What  prompts  the  climber  to  risk 
his  life?  What  is  the  spirit  of  the  man 
whose  greatest  pleasure  is  in  conquering 
the  strongholds  of  the  gods  ?  What  repays 
the  hazard?"  I  had  supposed  that  love 
of  danger — pure  foolhardiness — was  the 
motive,  and  applause  the  end.  Here  was 
my  opportunity  to  learn  the  truth,  and  here 
I  found  it  in  the  notebook  written  by  this 
mountain  man.  I  value  it  chiefly  because 
it  is  a  mirror  of  the  thoughts  of  a  son  of 
Nature,  of  a  man  who  probably  has 
traveled  wider,  and  taken  greater  risks 
for  the  pure  love  of  mountain  climbing 
than  any  other  man  in  America. 

"  Why  We  Climb. 

"  Flanigan,  the  filibuster,  lived  bis  peril- 
ous life  *  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  mostly.* 
And  so  with  the  enthusiast  who  goes  up 
into  the  sky  on  mountains.  Gold  and  glory 
count  for  little  with  those  who  commune 
with  Nature  from  the  cliffs.  The  mountain 
climber  goes  in  the  direction  of  the  least  re- 
sistance. 

"  The  shade  and  shine,  form  and  color, 
when  seen  from  new  heights,  are  exhilaraf- 
ing  and  indescribably  satisfying,  especially 
if  the  climber  is  alone.  On  the  crags  he 
hears  *  Nature's  Bugle  Song,*  with  many 
an  echo  far  and  dim,  and  forgets  all  dreads, 
fears  and  limitations  of  life  and  feels  all 
that  scenes  and  solitudes  can  stir,  and  all 
that  music  can  arouse;  feels  all  that  comes 
of  triumph  and  of  high  resolve — and  more. 

"  When  one  climbs  a  high  pinnacle  on  the 
vast  cathedrals  of  this  world,  where  Pan  is 
*  forever  piping  hymns  forever  new,*  one 
seems  to  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  the 
subtle  and  changing  panoramas  of  all  time 
— all  the  glad  hopes  and  dreams  he  may 
have  had  before — are  his  again,  and  all  life 
is  a  tranquil  dream.'* 

Before  we  left  the  summit  the  shadows 
were  beginning  to  lengthen,  and  I  had 
learned  some  things  of  mountain  climbing 
that  would  startle  many  an  Alpine  guide, 
for  in  conclusion  my  host  took  me  to  the 
edge  of  the  East  Precipice  and  told  me  of 
his  descent ;  not  as  I  have  told  it  here,  but 
modestly,  making  light  of  the  dangers  and 
emphasizing  that  he  was  not  the  least 
proud  of  his  adventure.  He  ended: 
**  Hereafter  I  shall  confine  my  climbing 
to  places  where  the  wealth  of  scene  is 
sufficient  reward;  conquering  crags  and 
descending  precipices  just  for  the  doing 
of  it  is  folly;  my  adventure  was  foolhardy 
— but  it  was  worth  the  co.st."  ^^  , 
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THE  WILDERNESS  NEAR  HOME 

By  ROBERT  DUNN 


JUNE,  seven  years  ago,  I  was  harking  to 
professors  and  writing  examinations 
for  an  institution  you  have  heard  of  in 
our  civilized  East.  Day  and  night  one 
aching  eye  was  on  Mr.  Putzger's  atlas  of 
forgotten  Germany,  and  the  others — 
mind's  eye  and  all  eyes  of  heart  and  soul — 
beheld  a  pond  in  the  mountains  up  North, 
where  laurel  was  in  bloom,  trout  snapped 
at  flies,  and  birch  leaves  still  young  enough 
to  filter  sunlight,  stirred  in  fresh  winds 
from  the  border  of  wild  Canada. 

Towns  were  purgatory.  Indeed,  to  the 
elect  of  wood  smoke  and  forest  silence, 
what  torture  is  worse  than  that  abysmal 
fear  you  get,  prisoned  between  brick  walls 
in  June,  that  all  instincts  of  plant  and 
creature  in  the  wilderness  are  awake  and 
vital,  have  forgotten  you,  will  all  be  weary 


and  fading  by  the  time  vacation  sets  you 
among  them. 

One  morning  at  last  we  got  to  the  rail- 
way. We  had  blankets  rolled  length- 
wise, the  rubber  one  on  the  outside, 
into  sizable  "  frankfurters  "  and  their  ends 
tied  together  to  hang  from  one  shoulder 
and  under  the  other,  as  you  see  in  old  prints 
of  "Marching  through  Georgia";  and 
we  wore  patched  knickerbockers,  darned 
stockings,  sneakers  and  felt  hats  with 
bullet  holes  in  the  crown.  We  became 
the  subject  of  city  smiles  and  comment,  as 
happened  ever)*  spring.  We  piled  into  the 
Pullman  of  the  Montreal  express  and 
played  cent-a-heart  as  the  conductor 
(open-mouthed,  of  course),  punched  our 
tickets,  and  we  gave  him  a  certain  order. 
Straight  north  we  plunged;  towns  thinned, 
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white  water  flashed  under  bridges,  hills 
grew  to  be  clothed  in  an  excuse  of  forest, 
and  we  took  to  the  platform  to  pass  on 
familiar  landmarks  and  get  the  first  in- 
land whiff  of  pine  and  sweet  fern.  Toward 
dark,  blue  heights  rose  all  about,  often 
over  misty  water  where  the  ripples  lapped 
white  beaches,  right  under  the  rails.  We 
drifted  to  the  baggage  car  where  the 
clothes  and  company  were  more  con- 
genial, and  you  might  hear  a  dash  of 
up-country  dialect. 

*'What   the   's   he   stopping   here 

for?"  asked  the  brakeman  of  the  popu- 
lated trunks,  as  the  brakes  ground  down 
at  our  flag  station.  Sawyer's,  and  we 
grabbed  our  packs  and  hustled  for  the 
door.  "What  are  you  boys  doing  with 
outfits  in  this  educated  country?" 

"  Camping,"  said  one  of  us,  indiscreetly. 


*'Ho,  ho!"  laughed  the  brakeman,  as 
we  swung  to  the  platform  in  the  darkness, 
"playing  Indian?  Picnicking?  Say, 
there's  a  first-rate  hotel  twenty  miles  up 
the  line  where  I  expect  they'll  take  you  for 
June  rates.  Now  if  you  want  real  rough- 
ing it,  stay  with  us  four  days  and  I'll  put 

you  off  at  Razorback,  Montana "  and 

the  green  tail  lights  began  to  dwindle. 

We  stood  a  minute  in  the  dark,  to 
chuckle.  We  were  used  to  talk  like  that. 
Classmates  with  magazine  rifles,  puttees, 
and  camp  cushions,  who  had  been  piloted 
across  VVyoming  by  cowboys  dressed  up 
as  guides  and  snickering  at  the  way  the 
tenderfoot  built  a  fire,  always  gave  a 
superior  smile  when  they  heard  us  say  we 
were  going  into  real  wilderness  not  eight 
hours  from  New  York.  The  scoffers 
simply  did  not  know,  as  we  did^hat  if  you 
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understand  where  to  go,  and  the  clothes 
and  spirit  to  travel  in,  there  are  places  in 
the  forests  of  Northern  New  York  and 
New  England  quite  as  easing — to  the  free- 
dom fever  of  spring — as  anything  "out 
West."  This  applies,  remember,  not  to 
the  man  who  is  nothing  but  a  Nimrod  or 
an  Isaac  W.,  but  to  the  normal  prisoner 
of  the  city,  whose  psychos  needs  once  a 
year  at  least,  a  wide  prospect  over  trailless, 
houseless,  unscarred  woodland;  to  the 
inland-lover  to  whom  the  seashore  is  a 
bore,  the  Adirondack  hotel  a  desecration, 
and  the  tourist  a  yahoo. 

I  have  since  been  all  over  the  Razorback 
country.  It  is  certainly  grand  enough  if 
you  like  the  scenery  on  the  back-drop  of 
a  melodrama,  but  the  "feel"  of  the  wilder- 
ness, the  sense  of  loneliness  and  silence, 
and  that  maybe  you  are  lost  on  the  far  side 
of  Nowhere,  is  better  got  nearer  home. 


It  takes  the  brakeman's  four  days  to  get 
West,  four  days  in  a  Pullman  where 

Daily  the  children  of  the  rich  for  pastime 
Circle  the  planet; 

while  the  lonely  prairie  subtly  steals  your 
appetite  for  the  wild,  till  it  is  stale  when 
you  get  off  at  Razorback.  And  in  August, 
when  you  can't  hold  down  an  office  chair 
another  minute,  the  cure  for  your  mad- 
ness must  be  sudden,  the  contrast  between 
street  car  and  camp  fire  must  be  intense, 
the  plunge  into  the  unknown  must  be  done 
in  few  hours. 

And  I  do  not  understand  just  why,  but 
the  sunny  Rockies  dwindled  by  vast  dis- 
tances, the  tall,  trim  spruces  set  in  park- 
like grass-lands,  lack  a  Something — a 
gloomy,  inspiring,  primordial  something — 
given  by  the  forests  in  this  broken  country 


Shelter  Enough— for  a  Real  Man.** 
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of  the  East,  the  oldest  land  in  the  world ; 
by  the  dense  underbrush  and  boulders, 
overgrown  with  moss  and  stunted  spruce, 
tossed  on  the  heights  by  the  great  age  of 
ice.  Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced,  for  at 
twelve  I  started  out  every  summer  with  old 
clothes  and  a  back-pack  to  find  the  places 
here  near  home,  beyond  hearing  of  an 
engine  whistle,  out  of  sight  of  a  summer 
hotel.  Yet  since,  I  have  camped  over  the 
northern  half  of  the  continent,  and  such 
wilderness  for  horizon  fever  as  I  can  find 
in  a  day*s  journey  from  New -York,  can 


plant  yourself  in  the  office,  and  watch  the 
natty  young  golfers  from  behind  counters 
down  country,  one  by  one  complain  to  the 
clerk,  till  the  head  waiter  herds  you  off  to 
eat  with  the  nurses. 

Moreover,  finding  a  right  camp  in  the 
north  country — to  say  Adirondacks,  Cats- 
kills,  White  Mountains,  suggests  the 
enemy — is  a  process  of  measuring  the  map 
for  spots  most  distant  from  tote-roads, 
trains  and  the  barbed  wire  of  the  million- 
aire's preserve,  his  liveries  and  porcelain 
baths;  also,  where  the  forest  is  truly  virgin 


'  The  Mad  to  Pattern  Yourself  After." 


only  be  matched  very  far  north,  "out 
West" — beyond  Peace  River  and  the 
Clear  Sky  Hills  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
land. 

But  you  must  go  in  a  particular  spirit 
to  feel  the  spell  of  the  Eastern  woods 
aright;  you  must  be  strategic,  almost 
militant.  First,  all  that  is  spoiling  the 
land  up  there — the  railroads  that  gird  it, 
the  lumber  camps,  hotels  and  tourists, 
that  blight — are  your  enemies;  especially 
the  tourists.  Generally  you  can  dodge 
the  last,  until  you  have  soaked  up  enough 
of  the  wild.  Then  it  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  make  for  the  largest  hotel  in  the  region. 


and  the  blizzard-tossed  white  pine  lifts  its 
head  to  twice  the  spruce's  height,  is  just 
what  our  elaborate  State  survey  maps  will 
hide.  You  may  carefully  choose  a  site 
for  a  primeval  lodge,  and  then  be  fooled. 
Once  we  traveled  all  day  under  fortv- 
pound  packs,  following  a  boulder-choked 
torrent,  climbing  trees  to  get  directions, 
and  at  last  made  camp  by  a  roaring  water- 
fall, well  lost,  we  hoped — only  next  morn- 
ing to  be  waked  by  the  screech  of  a  lumber 
road  dummy  engine  a  hundred  yards 
beyond.    • 

Don't  outfit  at  an  outfitter's,  or  wear  the 
camp  togs  of  your  friends  in  Wvoming. 
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Put  on  your  raggedest  clothes,  and  be  a 
tramp.  Don't  be  a  fool  and  take  a  tent, 
for  a  ID  X  12  piece  of  sea  island  cotton  duck 
is  summer  shelter  enough  for  a  real  man 
anywhere  on  God's  earth.  Leave  shiny 
revolvers  at  home;  and  I  suspect  the  sin- 
cerity of  men  who  can't  catch  trout  with- 
out split  bamboo;  an  alder  branch  is  just 
as  lithe,  makes  landing  your  fish  harder, 
and  maybe  is  Homeric.  This  may  seem 
making  a  f)ose  of  the  wild  life;  perhaps  it 
is;  but  lived  thus,  you  will  be  more  sincere 
to  the  eyes  of  lumbermen  than  were  your 


won't  be  able  to  pack  and  portage  much 
tinned  stuff.  Avoid  tins,  anyhow.  I 
have  found  that  any  man  who  has  shifted 
much  for  himself  in  North  America,  as 
soon  as  he  can  again  call  his  camp  fire  and 
his  soul  his  own,  will  crave  the  foods  which 
he  has  been  used  to  when  woodsmoke  was 
last  in  his  nostrils.  North  America  elimi- 
nates most  things  from  a  dietary  but  tea 
and  flour,  beans  and  sugar.  Forget 
patent  and  compressed  rations,  and  get 
your  "sowbelly"  at  the  general  store  of 
the  sawmill,  which  probably  will  be  the 


A  Chat  with  a  Lumberman. 


friends  in  puttees  to  cowboy  eyes,  or  is  the 
slick  paraphernalia  of  the  naturalist  to  the 
Aleut.  The  French  Canadian  lumber- 
man is  the  new  aborigine  of  our  East- 
em  woods,  the  man  to  pattern  yourself 
after — even  if  you  can't  lop  branches  as 
neatly  or  chew  his  brand  of  plug. 

Food:  be  a  true  adventurer  and  live  as 
much  as  you  can  off  the  country.  Fix  it 
so  you  must  rustle  food.  The  true  victim 
of  freedom  fever,  of  course,  will  never 
abuse  the  wood's  sacred  license  to  kill 
anything,  if  you  must  eat.  Besides,  if  you 
are  going  far  enough  into  the  wilderness 
for  long  enough  to  forget  civilization,  you 


last  civilized  sp)ot  you  pass.  Divide  the 
weight  among  the  crowd,  jamming  it  into 
duck  bags  made  at  home;  string  them  out 
inside  your  blanket  before  rolling — as  the 
little  Baptistes  of  the  camp  stare,  and  the 
hogs  root  about  in  the  sweet  smelling 
sawdust.  Then  you  are  ready  to  plunge 
for  a  day  or  so  on  beyond  the  line  of  the 
ax's  desolation,  following  no  trail,  on  the 
hunt  for  the  tiny  pond  you  have  marked 
on  the  map ;  straight  over  the  mountains, 
not  to  stop  till  the  rumble  of  the  night 
freight  on  the  railroad  no  longer  reaches 
you — alone  as  a  voyageur  m^the  heart 
of  Athabasca.         ^,^,  ,_d  by  CjOOglC 
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"  His  Campfire  and  His  Soul  His  Own. 


Last,  and  above  all,  beware  a  guide, 
that  inept  creature  so  worshipped  by  the 
puttee  woodsman,  who  regards  his  wit 
and  woodsmanship  perfection.  I  have  al- 
ways found  guides  more  out  of  place  in 
the  woods  than  lolling  about  the  purlieus 
of  the  hotel.  You  want  to  go  up  the  west 
fork  of  a  stream,  and  the  guide  says,  *'No, 
no,  you  want  the  east  fork,  and  thafs 
where  we're  goings  Bear,  trout  and  deer 
stories  are  told  to  wheedle.  Of  course, 
the  east  fork  is  fished  to  death,  and  the 
guide  is  simply  lazy.  If  he  finds  you  like 
to  fiddle  with  a  frying-pan,  he  will  sulk, 
and  let  you  do  all  the  rustling.  Nearly 
all  are  slow  at  practical  work,  except  chop- 
ping and  whittling,  and  many  are  deficient 
in  sense  of  locality.  Companions  in  the 
woods  must  have  the  same  aims  and  spirit; 


one  discordant  ele- 
ment will  make  any 
fellowship  artificial ; 
the  guide  is  rarely  a 
companion,  and  how 
close,  indeed,  is  one 
to  get  to  Nature  with 
a  fellow  silently 
holding  down  a  log 
in  the  distance, 
counting  the  $3  days 
before  he  can  return 
you  to  the  hotel, 
get  a  drink,  and  pilot 
out  the  next  crowd  ? 
I  remember  that 
night  at  Sawyer's. 
The  station  agent 
was  asleep,  and  his 
stout  wife  missed 
her  chance  to  feed  us 
boiled  potatoes  and 
salt  pork,  and  be- 
moan the  loneliness 
of  life  since  she  left 
the  region  of  popu- 
lous general  stores 
about  Swazeytown 
Hollow.  It  was 
pitch  dark,  rain- 
ing bucketfuls, 
with  brazen  light- 
ning and  thunder 
swelled  to  vox  hu- 
mana  by  the  walling 
mountains.  We 
sloshed  down  the 
road  a  mile  to  the 
ruined  bam^_  and  bunked  in  the  sleigh 
moved  under  a  whole  strip  of  roof.  To- 
ward dawn  it  cleared,  and  so  thirsty  were 
we  for  the  real  scent  of  wet  meadows  be- 
fore dawn,  that  we  rolled  out  in  our  blan- 
kets under  the  stunted  spruce  of  the  old 
clearing.  A  hand  organ  man,  making  his 
way  down  from  Canada,  woke  us  with 
"Sweet  Marie " — it  was  long  ago  as  that— 
and  we  shared  our  breakfast  of  chocolate 
with  him,  having  yet  no  other  food.  But 
by  noon  we  had  4,000  feet  of  granite  be- 
tween us  and  the  flag  station,  and  a  fire 
by  the  pond  of  our  discontent,  ten  miles 
beyond  the  last  lumber  camp,  was  cook- 
ing pancakes. 

What  that  yearly  plunge  from  city  to 
forest,  the  sudden  reversal  of  every  thought 
and  deed  in  life,  meant,  b  almost  inexfp 
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pressible.  True,  this 
was  seven  years  ago, 
and  seven  years  may 
cure  Sinywanderlust; 
but  last  year  I 
crossed  that  moun- 
tain again.  The  ax 
had  eaten  only  a  lit- 
tle further  up  the 
valley,  and.  the 
domed  mountains, 
black  with  spruce, 
still  held  their  old 
mystery  in  the  July 
sunlight;  still  un- 
scarred  mountain 
might  succeed 
mountain,  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  some 
western  ocean. 

Tourists  from  the 
brakeman's  hotel 
twenty  miles  up  the 
line  rarely  saw  those 
peaks.  The  guide 
books  declared  the 
valley,  "little  visited 
and  presenting  few 
scenic  features,"  the 
guarding  mountain, 
**an  arduous  ascent 
for  ladies."  Once 
only  had  we  seen 
three  school-teach- 
ers from  Lynn,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  an 
elderly  Jersey  clergy- 
man  toiling  up  its 

slopes.  They  leaned  panting  on  those  peeled 
pine  sticks  with  the  twigs  left  on  and  twist- 
ed back  about  the  stem,  with  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  pie  in  paper  bags — all  supplied 
by  the  hotel  where  you  may  buy  teacups 
bearing  photogravures  of  its  verandas. 
Indeed  it  is  possible  to  get  much  joy  at 
crossing  a  tourists'  trail  in  the  woods,  and 
the  inaccuracies  of  guide  books  we  often 
thanked  for  preserving  a  primeval  tarn. 
Sometimes  by  a  trailless  ridge  we  would 
reach  a  mountain  top  lately  visited  by 
forty  members,  traveling  Indian  file,  of  a 
certain  mountain  club  which  delighted  in 
hiding  brass  cylinders  on  summits.  And 
the  cylinders  hid  the  most  naive  remarks 
about  view,  weather,  water  and  fatigue. 

Surely  it  would  not  be  fair  to  give  away, 
even  to  them  that  go  to  the  woods  for  the 


A  Long,  Cool  Drink. 

woods*  sake — go  "a-Thoreauing,"  as  some 
irreverents  say — just  where  these  delect- 
able valleys  lie  in  the  North  country.  But 
were  I  going  to  the  Adirondacks,  I  should 
consider  the  region  north  and  east  from 
Raquette  Lake.  Entering  the  woods 
from  North  Creek,  you  land  in  the  midst 
of  a  most  preserved  area  belonging  to  per- 
sons who  might  as  well  take  their  servants 
to  Newfoundland  or  the  Restiguoche,  and 
leave  the  home  wilderness  to  less  resource- 
ful beings.  The  Saranac  and  Placid  re- 
gions have  long  been  unfit  for  our  purposes, 
and  are  probably  best  dedicated  to  the  un- 
fortunates who  may  prolong  life  in  that  rare 
atmosphere.  The  Chateaugay  country  is 
often  wild  enough,  though  the  mountains 
are  low,  the  valleys  swampy,  and  the  lum- 
berman has  wroughj  havoc  alLabout.     [g 


A  Lodge  in  the  Wilderness. 


The  guide  bother  is  worse  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks.  He  lies  in  wait  for  the  wood- 
sick  and  strives  to  possess  you  as  if  by 
divine  right.  But  if  you  are  abroad  in  the 
right  spirit  it  is  not  hard  to  avoid  him,  and 
even  be  amused  by  his  chagrin.  A  pack 
of  slighted  guides  will  show  more  ner\'ous 
curiosity  about  your  aims  and  outfit  than 
a  village  of  Northwestern  Indians.  They 
can  be  a  real  obstacle  only  in  undertaking 
a  water  trip.  Often  you  cannot  (or  do 
not)  take  your  canoe  from  the  city,  and 
at  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  will  find  all 
canoes  in  possession  of  the  guides,  who 
will  not  rent  them  without  their  vakiable 
persons.  I  knew  a  party  that  once  hired 
a  guide's  canoe  for  a  week,  on  the  terms 
of  a  personal  convoy,  thus  paying  the  guide 


to  be  rid  of  him.  The  party  stayed  away 
two  weeks,  left  the  canoe  fifty  miles  down 
the  chain,  telegraphed  the  guide  that  it 
was  not  stove  in,  and  struck  across  coun- 
try for  the  railroad. 

As  a  whole,  New  Hampshire  is  less  fit 
for  primeval  camping  than  New  York, 
although  the  ax  and  the  railroad  have 
injured  a  more  savage  region.  There 
the  mountains  rise  higher  from  base  level, 
the  peaks  are  more  confined,  and  have  a 
rugged  sub-Alpine  character  unrivaled  in 
the  East.  The  region  known  as  the  White 
Mountains  has  probably  the  worst  repute 
among  stay-at-home  lovers  of  the  wild, 
and  certainly  it  is  pitifully  riddled  with 
railroads  and  specked  with  hotels;  but  in 
this  very  country  I  Imve  taken  a^seyenty-[ 


Climbing  Through  the  Forest. 


mile,  five-day  walking  trip  without  cross- 
ing a  trail  or  high-road,  and  passing  over 
six  summits,  all  more  than  4,200  feet, 
four  of  which  (the Twin  Mountain  range), 
had  not  been  ascended  by  down-country 
folk  for  five  years.  A  portion  of  this  region 
about  the  headwaters  of  the  Pemigewasset 
River  was  until  recently  the  wildest  little 
area  in  the  East — four  hundred  square 
miles  among  its  highest  mountains,  prime- 
val, trailless,  never  visited  by  tourists,  pre- 
empted by  no  millionaire  ;  and  the  parts 
of  it  still  spared  by  the  ax,  I  hold  the 
best  anvwhere  for  that  sense  (as  Gilbert 
Parker 'says),  of  "the  Far  Off— the  Sub- 
lime." 

For  what  New  York  lacks,  in  natural  sav- 
agery, its  interminable  lakes  and  carries 


are  compensation ;  but  for  the  distances  of 
Maine,  no  region  in  the  East  offers  an 
equivalent.  Maine  is  a  bit  far  off  for  the 
city  discontent;  if  one  can  get  there  he 
might  as  well  steer  for  New  Brunswick  or 
Newfoundland;  and  Maine  is  risky  for 
the  pure  nature-lover  in  open  game  season, 
despite  its  area.  The  reproach  heard  in 
the  West,  that  the  hunter  of  Maine  is  a 
sure  dead  one  unless  he  wears  a  scarlet 
coat,  is  not  altogether  fiction.  Inspiriting 
camps  are  still  to  be  made  about  Katahdin, 
logged  as  it  is,  and  the  St.  John  River  is 
not  yet  too  civilized  for  a  canoe  journey. 
Fire  and  luml^ermen  have  marred  Maine 
worst,  as  the  hotel  and  the  pulp  logger — 
who  mows  out  the  both  hard  and  soft 
wood,  as  if  the  forest  were  a  wheat-field-^P 


Cutting  a  Fish  Pole. 


have  most  harmed  New  Hampshire,  and 
as  the  camp  with  ice-house  and  piano  and 
the  greedy  legislator  has  desecrated  the 
old  North  woods. 

For  the  Catskills,  to  end  right  at  our 
doors,  one  good  word  can  be  said;  for  the 
winter  Catskills,  that  is,  when  all  the 
hotels  are  closed.  You  can  leave  New 
York  on  a  Friday  night  in  January,  and 
early  next  morning  be  struggling  on  snow- 
shoes  up  their  steep  faces  of  layered  pav- 
ing-stones. You  can  clear  a  four  by  eight 
square  in  the  four-inch  snow  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ridge,  cover  it  with  your  tar- 
paulin, build  a  fire  in  front,  and  provided 
the  mercury,  as  you  must  be  praying  it  to, 


goes  to  ten  below,  you  might  just  as  well 
be  as  happy  in  Kamchatka.  Hundred- 
foot  glissades  for  the  shoes  are  to  be  found 
near  by,  with  enough  precipice  under  them 
to  spoil  any  tameness,  and  provided  a  good 
blizzard  springs  up,  you  may  find  the 
paving  block  miners  of  West  Saugerties 
afraid  to  drive  you  to  the  railroad  station, 
and  have  to  foot  it  for  the  Sunday  night 
train.  Indeed  I  have  often  wondered 
why  the  lonely  life  of  these  people  with 
their  rude  quarries  on  the  mountain  tops, 
which  they  desert  only  in  the  stormiest 
winter  weather,  have  never  crept  into 
fiction  beside  the  habitant  and  the  New 
England  Shaker. 
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AMERICAN  COPIES  OF  ENGLISH  GREAT 

HALLS 


THE  picture  of  an  American  woman 
in  scarlet  sweater  and  golf  skirt 
coming  home  after  a  long  morning 
on  the  links  and  tapping  her  little  hob- 
nailed shoes  across  a  hall  that  might  be  a 
king*s  presence  chamber  is  peculiarly 
alluring.  The  adaptation  of  the  old  stately 
settings  to  the  modern  and  familiar  uses  is 
a  fascinating  study — as  if  one  were  to  use 
Cleopatra's  needle  to  make  a  motor  coat. 
And  nowhere  is  this  adaptation  more  de- 
sirable than  in  American  great  halls  de- 
signed after  English  models. 

"In  the  old  days"  the  Great  Chamber 
was  the  room  in  which  the  lord  of  the 
castle  or  manor  received  his  guests,  and 
it  was  the  resort  of  all  who  were  staying 
in  the  house.  In  smaller  houses  it  was 
used  as  drawing-rooms  are  now  used,  and 
as  was  undoubtedly  used  that  chamber  of 
Squire  Slender's  to  which  he  refers  in  the 
discussion  with  Falstafif,  about  the  picking 
of  the  squire's  pocket: 

**Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he — or  I 
would  I  might  never  come  in  mine  own 
great  chamber  again  else." 

The  second  room  to  which  all  guests 
were  free  to  go  was  the  Long  Gallery. 
The  Long  Gallery  dates  from  Tudor  days, 
and  during  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  especially  it  became  so  f)opular 
that  houses  seem  to  have  been  planned 
especially  to  permit  an  imposing  gallery. 
Buckhurst  HouSe  had  a  gallery  254  feet 
long  and  Ampthill's  hall  was  245  fe^t  long 
— the  width  being  only  respectively  16  and 
24  feet.  Nobody  cares  to  know  just  what 
was  the  use  of  an  apartment  so  beautiful 
that  it  needed  no  uses;  and  that  is  fortu- 
nate, for  nobody  does  know.  It  was  a 
little  like  the  anteroom  to  a  king's  closet. 

The  Great  Chamber,  or  Hall,  of  these 
houses  was  always  an  oblong  apartment, 
cut  off  by  a  screen  from  the  actual  en- 
trance-way, or  vestibule,  prettily  known 
as  the  "screens."  The  hall  itself  was  an 
immense  and  lofty  room,  with  all  the  great 
timbers  of  its  roof  showing,  and  lighted 
on  both  sides  by  mullioned  windows.  At 
the  end  opposite  the  screens  was  the  dais, 
a  raised  platform  where  the  family  sat  at 


meals;  the  dais  had  a  bay-window,  and 
there  was  a  great  fireplace  in  one  of  the 
side  walls.  Over  the  screens  was  the 
minstrels'  little  gallery. 

The  Great  Chamber  and  the  Long 
Gallery  were  treated  alike  in  furnishing 
and  decoration.  They  were  lofty,  usually, 
the  hall  and  great  chamber  having  "open  " 
roofs,  and  the  windows  very  high  set. 
Indeed  the  only  window  affording  an  out- 
look, in  these  two  apartments,  was  the  bay- 
window  on  the  dais  of  the  great  chamber. 
But  the  walls  were  paneled  up  to  the 
cornice — richly  and  beautifully  paneled, 
with  lines  of  quite  bewildering  intricacy. 
Fluted  pilasters  divided  panels  of  extreme 
richness,  carved  and  cut  in  boldly  pro- 
jecting figures,  sometimes  arched  and 
resting  upon  pilasters  with  imposts  and 
bases.  There  was  an  elaborate  frieze, 
continuously  patterned  or  decorated  with 
ovals  and  oblongs,  or  pierced  with  filigree. 

In  the  paneling  on  one  side  were  set 
the  fascinating  mullioned  windows,  not  to 
disappear  until  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  hall,  as  an  apartment,  itself 
almost  disappeared.  The  spaces  between 
the  windows  were  hung  with  "pikes,  guns 
and  bows,  old  swords  and  bucklers,  that 
had  borne  many  shrewd  blows";  or,  when 
ways  of  peace  began  to  be  considered  as 
important  as  days  of  pikes  and  halberds, 
these  spaces  were  more  frequently  used 
for  portraits,  and  this  was  the  origin  of 
the  picture  gallery,  which  the  English 
great  hall  gradually  became. 

The  roof  of  the  hall  was  one  of  its  most 
important  features  and  was  very  elaborate. 
The  old  hammer-beam  trusses  carried 
great  purlins  that  again  bore  the  rafters 
that  were  covered  by  the  roof.  All  these 
were  of  dark  oak.  Later  flat  or  segmen  tally 
curved  ceilings  of  ornamental  plaster  hid 
these  fine  features  of  early  days.  In  the 
beautiful  hall  at  Kirby,  Northampton- 
shire, there  is  a  combination  of  barrel- 
vaulting  and  diagonal  rib-work,  like 
the  wind  braces  of  a  Gothic  roof.  The 
doorways  and  chimney-places  were  richly 
wrought,  sometimes  with  broken  and 
curled  pediments  of  great  beauty.    Some- 
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limes  there  was  a  domed  turret  or  interior 
porch  in  a  corner  of  the  great  hall  to  allow 
access  between  two  other  rooms,  the 
device  being  taken  advantage  of  to  intro- 
duce much  exquisite  carving  and  inlaying. 

Thus  it  is  plain  to  see  that  the  English 
Great  Hall  or  the  Great  Chamber  became 
the  important  consideration  of  the  house. 
But  as  there  grew  a  desire  for  greater  com- 
fort, the  family  apartments,  or  "  lodgings  " 
as  they  were  called — entered  from  the  dais 
end  of  the  great  chamber — grew  in  num- 
ber and  size  and  were  extended  so  that 
each  guest  might  have  a  suite  for  himself 
and  his  retinue.  The  kitchens,  larders 
and  pastry"  house  at  the  great  chamber's 
other  end  were  made  commodious  also, 
the  use  of  a  'Mining  parlour"  superseded 
the  custom  of  the  family  sitting  at  meals 
on  the  dais,  the  servants'  quarters  became 
more  contained,  and  bit  by  bit  the  great 
chamber  became  less  important.  It  was 
used  later  as  a  picture-gallery  and  show- 
place.  It  ceased  to  be  the  center  of 
family  life,  even  its  old  entrance  was 
shifted  from  the  middle  of  the  side  to  the 
end,  and  its  old  uses  were  discontinued. 
It  had  taken  only  a  century  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Italian  influence  to 
effect  this  change,  which  indeed  was  as 
much  due  to  the  change  in  habits  of  living 
as  to  a  wish  to  Italianize  the  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  life. 

In  America,  with  the  rise  of  great 
country  seats  in  all  the  garden  places  of 
East  and  West  there  was  an  immediate 
attempt  to  employ  English  and  Italian 
models,  and  one  of  the  favorite  details 
adopted  has  been  the  great  hall  which 
delightfully  illustrates  the  descent  of 
Americans  from  old  English  stock  and 
its  charming  country  life.  The  Ameri- 
can great  hall  has  taken  various 
forms.  In  smaller  houses  it  has  com- 
bined the  use  of  entrance  hall  and  living- 
room.  In  more  imposing  structures  the 
hall  performs  its  English  function  and 
becomes  the  most  imix)rtant  apartment 
of  the  house.  There  are  some  notable 
and  worthy  examples  of  great  halls  in 
America,  constructed  on  models  of  which 
two  beautiful  halls  in  Europe  may  be 
taken  as  the  type:  Hatfield  House,  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  the 
Princes'  Room  in  the  Castle  Hohensalz- 
burg,  in  Germany. 

The  great  hall  of  Hatfield  House  is 


Jacobean.  It  is  two  stories  high,  and  its 
great  feature  is  the  gallery  at  the  end. 
This  is  exquisitely  decorated  in  coves, 
separating  figures  on  brackets  which 
carry  the  second  story,  and  is  set  with 
carved  and  colored  panels  forming  the 
six  coves.  Above  this  is  an  elaborate 
screen,  the  lower  half  filled  with  pierced 
work  in  oak,  and  surmounted  by  deli- 
cately formed  arches  with  figures  of 
caryatides.  Over  the  whole  is  the  great 
family  coat-of-arms  with  two  lions,  a 
helmet  and  the  motto,  Sero  sed  serio. 
On  the  left  of  the  hall  a  bay-window  ex- 
tends to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  the  ceiling 
being  coved  and  covered  with  ornaments 
in  plaster.  On  the  right  is  a  mantel  with 
caryatides,  with  an  elaborate  shelf  and 
bold  carving  in  the  upper  half.  Above 
are  three  magnificent  tapestries  which 
reach  to  the  ceiling. 

The  Princes'  Room  in  the  Castle  Hohen- 
salzburg  has  a  ceiling  of  plaster  orna- 
mented with  simple  geometrical  devices 
and  rosettes.  The  doorways  are  arched 
in  elaborated  Gothic.  Along  the  full 
length  of  one  side  of  the  wall  extends  a 
bench  with  high  carved  ends.  There  is 
a  great  alcove  .with  windows  of  leaded 
glass.  The  walls  are  covered  with  rows 
of  paneling  half  the  height  of  the  room, 
and  the  paneling  is  hung  with  tapestry, 
painted  above.  The  cornice  is  cut  in 
quatrefoils  to  form  a  frieze,  and  over  the 
panels  is  a  tracery  of  quatrefoils  with 
plain  spaces  between.  The  floor  is  laid 
with  huge  oaken  boards  of  exaggerated 
width. 

These  are  types  of  the  great  halls  abroad 
at  the  present  day,  all  of  them  being 
modifications  of  the  old  great  chamber 
itself.  And  in  some  of  the  great  country 
houses  of  America  these  have  been  still 
further  modified,  but  for  the  most  part 
faithfully  copied,  even  in  size. 

One  of  these  is  the  gallery  in  the  home 
of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Poor  at  Tuxedo,  New 
York,  designed  by  Henry  T.  Randall. 
This  is  65  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide, 
and  is  Gothic,  though  the  style  of  the 
wainscoting  and  of  the  ceiling  is  Jacobean 
or  Stuart.  The  walls  are  paneled  to  the 
ceiling  and  stained  to  resemble  old  oak. 
All  the  oak  work  is  treated  in  such  a  way 
that  even  experts  have  believed  it  the  old 
wood.  The  beautiful  old  pieces  of  carved 
furniture  that  line  its  walls  strengthen 
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this  impression.  There  is  a  simple  cor- 
nice of  brackets.  The  ceiling  is  of  plaster 
cut  in  geometrical  design — quatrefoils  and 
diamonds  and  octagons,  and  sparingly 
ornamented  with  rosettes.  The  staircase 
hall  opens  from  the  great  hall  through 
two  arches.  A  large  mullioned  window 
on  the  landing  of  the  stairs  gives  life  to  the 
halls  on  both  floors.  The  staircase  itself 
is  inspired  by  the  two  historical  examples, 
Hatfield  and  Blickering  Halls.  There  is  a 
colossal  entrance  in  the  center  of    the 


Three  exquisite  pieces  of  tapestry  are  hung 
upon  the  walls.  The  stairway,  which  is 
beautiful  and  decorative,  is  in  an  alcove 
in  a  corner,  quite  open  to  the  hall,  but  not 
made  a  feature  of  it.  One  of  the  unvary- 
ing rules  laid  by  architects  upon  them- 
selves has  been,  especially  in  America, 
that  the  stairway  must  be  in  the  front  of 
the  house,  preferably  visible  to  the  guest 
at  the  moment  he  enters  the  door.  This 
is  a  great  mistake,  and  detracts  from  the 
charm  and    privacy   of  the  house.     Of 


Hall  in  Home  of  Henry  W.  Poor,  Esq.,  at  Tuxedo. 


north  wall,  with  a  group  of  mullioned 
windows  on  either  side. 

Another  very  beautiful  hall,  and  the 
principal  apartment  of  the  house,  is  that 
in  the  home  of  Mr.  Clarence  Mackay,  at 
Harbour  Hill,  Roslyn,  Long  Island.  The 
hall  is  90  by  65  feet,  and  extends  directly 
through  the  house  from  front  entrance 
to  back.  It  is  paneled  to  the  ceiling,  the 
panels  being  unornamented.  The  ceiling 
is  of  ornamental  plaster.  On  the  west 
wall  is  a  magnificent  fireplace  and  mantel 
of  rare  marble,  extending  half  way  to  the 
ceiling.  The  floor  is  of  oak,  and  upon  it 
rest  the  sills  of  the  heavily  leaded  windows. 


course  the  staircase  may  perfectly  well  be 
an  adjunct  of  any  other  apartment. 

Colonial  architecture,  which  is  the  most 
distinctive  that  America  has  yet  devel- 
oped, insisted  upon  the  great  hall,  and 
some  of  the  fine  old  homes  in  the  South 
have  the  apartment,  though  in  much 
simpler  style  than  in  the  later  halls.  The 
Colonial  halls  usually  extended  quite 
through  the  house,  from  pillared  portico 
to  the  back,  with  a  simplicity  of  design 
which  had  great  dignity  though  lacking  the 
austerity  of  the  lofty  halls,  carried  up  two 
stories.  Such  halls  were  the  homes  of 
the  families  and  their  guests,  winter  as 


Hall  in  Haifield  House,  Seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 


well  as  summer.  In  summer  the  heavy 
doors  stood  open,  and  the  cool  hall  was  a 
favorite  retreat  from  the  droning  summer 
afternoon — and  even  from  the  heat  of  the 
shady  "gallery."  In  winter  the  snug 
comfort  of  roaring  fires  flickering  on  walls 
hung  with  Christmas  greens,  recalled  the 
old  wassail  days  of  English  feasting  and 
English  Yule-tide  merriment.  It  is  to  the 
charm  of  this  life  that  the  American 
adoption  of  English  great  halls  is  leading. 
"There  can  never  be,"  said  a  clever 
architect,  whimsically,  "a  sustained  family 
life  and  firm  family  relations  in  America, 
until  every  house  has  its  great  hall!  At 
least,"  he  added,  seriously,  "America  will 
never  have  a  name  for  entertainment  until 
this  is  true.  What  Emerson  called  *the 
frolic  liberty  that  can  meet  a  companion 
on  the  best  terms '  is  never  better  fostered 
among  friends,  and  family,  too,  than  in 
the  hours  spent  in  the  great  hall.  Why, 
the  reputation  of  the  Southerners  for 
hsopitality  I  believe  to  be  buih  largely 
upon  that  great  shady  expanse  of  hall- 
way flung  wide  to  the  casual  visitor! 
No  exclusiveness  of  grim  shut  doors  there, 
no  niggardly  giving  of  the  house  in  mere 
glimpses,  no  welcome  made  up  of  hat- 


racks  and  hall  rugs!  The  whole  house 
is  yours  at  a  breath,  in  the  look  of  that 
wide,  cool  hallway.  In  a  home  with  a 
hall  entertainment  is  a  thing  of  real  cheer; 
or,  if  you  turn  a  guest  of  intelb'gence  at 
large,  with  a  book  or  two,  in  a  great  hall, 
he  can  rove  about  at  leisure  and  be  his 
own  entertainer!  What  house-holder  shall 
suppose  that  his  duty  is  done  when  he  has 
laid  down  a  rug  with  *  Welcome'  on  it, 
and  spent  his  substance  in  a  gas  jet  for  the 
veranda?" 

It  is  doubtless  something  of  this  feeling 
that  has  stirred  the  fancy  of  so  many  late 
makers  of  homes  to  build  their  houses,  so 
to  speak,  around  their  halls.  Fancy  has 
run  riot  in  choosing  models,  and  even  in 
the  more  dangerous  business  of  com- 
bining models.  In  the  ordinary  country 
house  there  is  no  possibility  for  both 
great  hall  and  long  gallery  of  Tudor  days, 
so  it  was  natural  that  some  houses  should 
show  a  modification  of  both  these  apart- 
ments. Sometimes,  therefore,  entrance 
is  made  at  the  side  of  a  hall  which  is  really 
a  gallery,  extending  from  wing  to  wing, 
all  the  apartments  opening  back  from  it. 
An  example  of  this  style  is  that  of  the  New 
Jersey  country  place  of  Mr.  H.  McKay 
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Twombley.  Others  have  chosen  to  make 
a  feature  of  a  second  floor  gallery,  running 
on  three  sides  of  the  great  hall,  with  the 
chambers  opening  from  this.  If  the  stair- 
case is  in  the  hall  itself,  it  sometimes  rises 
in  two  directions,  turning  sharply  at  the 
first  landing,  the  second  landing  meeting 
to  form  a  gallery  quite  across  one  end  of 
the  hall.  Over  the  gallery  rail  are  thrown 
bright  banners  and  tapestries.  In  Mr. 
Mackay's  house,  one  second  floor  suite 
has  a  group  of  narrow  stained  glass  win- 
dows, that  open  to  look  down  into  the  hall. 

The  furnishing  of  the  great  hall  is  an 
important  matter,  for  if  care  be  not  taken, 
the  loftiness  of  the  apartment  will  give  it 
an  air  of  austerity,  which  will  prevent  its 
very  purpose.  Screens,  palms,  lazy  chairs, 
cunningly  contrived  lighting,  and  a  table 
to  stretch  its  shining  length  for  books  and 
flowers  and  candles — these  make  the  great 
hall  serve  the  purposes  of  hospitality — 
that  gave  it  origin. 

Nothing  is  more  bourgeois  than  the 


American  "parlor."  The  word  suggests 
incredible  furnishing  and  melancholy 
revelry,  and  is  hardly  one  step  removed 
from  the  old  "best  room"  itself.  Even 
the  tiniest  house  to  be  constructed  may 
be  free  from  the  parlor  bane,  if  its  owner 
and  architect  will  consult  the  real  occupa- 
tions and  life  of  a  family,  and  build  the 
house  about  these,  instead  of  compelling 
these  to  fit  the  conventional  house.  Any 
home,  in  country  or  city  either,  may  have 
what  corresponds  to  a  great  hall — tha.t  is, 
a  hall  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
house,  which  is  also  a  hving  room,  and 
not  a  passage  wherein  to  leave  rubbers  and 
to  hang  wraps. 

But  in  the  country,  where  space  is  not 
at  a  premium,  there  should  be  a  great  hall 
worthy  the  name.  Without  it,  a  house- 
party  is  not  a  house-party,  a  ball  is  not  a 
ball.  Who  would  bewail  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  lady  in  the  chest,  had  "the 
mistletoe  himg  in  the  castle — front  par- 
lor?" 
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Jack  London. 
By  courtesy  of  Th€  New  York  jtmeriean, 

A  WRITER  of  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  like  Jack  London,  who  sud- 
denly *'does  something,"  seldom 
realizes  the  promise  of  his  spectacular  suc- 
cess. London  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  some  of  his  contemporaries.  While 
the  inmiature  imaginings  of  youthful 
novelists,  as  a  rule,  receive  but  short- 
lived appreciation,  London's  stories  have 
taken  a  place  in  literature.  His  is  a  blunt, 
rough,  forceful  personality  in  American 
fiction.  He  has  drawn  his  sketches  from 
the  life  of  the  wild.  He  has  told  tales 
that  are,  and  with  the  skill  of  a  natural 
story-teller,  pictured  things  that  exist. 
He  has  given  us  his  own  story  of  a 
life  of  adventure  and  hardship;  for  when 


'^     the  artistic  temperament  within  him 
asserted  itself,  London  was  impelled 
to  tium  into  romance  the  realities  of 
the  life  he  knew  and  of  which  he  was 
a  part.     In  the  untrammeled  open, 
among  the  lowly,  and  close  to  the  * 
hearts  of  the  seething  "submerged 
tenth,"  he  lived  his  early  life.     As  a 
rancher  he  learned  to  love  the  life  of 
the  plain.     Knocking  about  the  har- 
bors of  San  Francisco  he  was  a  part 
of  the  life  of  the  hardy  longshoreman. 
Before  the  mast  he  learned  the  jargon 
of  the  sea  and  underwent  the  exhilar- 
ating experience  of  storm  and  calm. 
In  the  Klondike,  seeking  gold  side  by 
side  with  prospectors  and  outcasts  oi 
all  climes,  his  imagination  was  filled 
with  the  dreams.    That  he  returned 
empty  of  pocket  disturbed  him  little. 
Ahready  his  pen  had  learned  how  to 
speak  of  the  life  that  his  passion  for 
adventure  had  made  him  a  part  of.    • 
Speaking  of  his  early  life  recently, 
he  said:  "I  had  lived  my  childhood 
on  California  ranches,  my  boyhood 
hustling  newspapers  on  the  streets  of  a 
healthy  Western  city,  and  my  youth 
on  the  ozone -laden  waters  of  San 
Frandsco  Bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
I  loved  life  in  the  open,  and  I  toiled 
H     in  the  open  at  the  hardest  kinds  of 
work.     Learning  no  trade,  but  drift- 
ing along  from  job  to  job,  I  looked 
on  the  world  and  called  it  good,  every 
bit  of  it.    Let  me  repeat,  this  optimism  was 
because  I  was  healthy  and  strong,  bothered 
with  neither  aches  nor  weaknesses,  never 
turned  down  by  the  boss  because  I  did 
not  look  fit,  able  always  to  get  a  job  shov- 
eling coal,  sailorizing,  or  manual  labor  of 
some  sort." 

Thousands  of  miles  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  he  has  wandered  on  rods  and 
blind  baggages,  London  says,  and  fought 
his  way  from  the  open  West,  where  men 
bucked  big  and  the  job  hunted  the  man, 
to  the  congested  labor  centers  of  the  East, 
where  men  were  small  potatoes  and  himted 
the  job  for  all  they  were  worth. 

Strong  vital  tales  of  the  submerged 
tenth  followed.    But  London  at  last  waSj 

._.„,  — ogle 
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forced  to  seek  an  abiding  place.  On  the 
hills  overlooking  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
he  chose  a  home.  In  that  aery  among  the 
woods  he  could  at  last  live  out  of  doors, 
"wear  a  sweater,  knock  around  the  open 
and  fly  kites. "  London  presently  deserted 
his  too  domestic  retirement.  His  spirit  de- 
manded conquest.  He  sundered  the 
bonds  that  chained  him  down.  "I  shall 
tramp  around  the  world,"  he  said,  and  so 
the  "  vagabond  "  of  literature  started  on  his 
long  journey.  The  Russo-Japanese  War 
turned  him  toward  Manchuria.  Already 
the  Hearst  newspapers,  which  he  now 
represents,  have  published  stories  from  his 
pen  depicting  his  adventures  tramping 


dered,  active  and  muscular.  His  jaw  is 
firm,  and  his  grey-blue  eyes  are  keen  and 
clear.  The  task  he  has  undertaken  will 
be  the  supreme  test. 

JOHN  BARRETT,  the  recently  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  the  Argentine, 
and  subsequently  transferred  to  Panama, 
is  perhaps  the  champion  long-distance 
traveler  of  the  diplomatic  service.  In  the 
year  just  closed,  while  on  a  world-touring 
mission  as  Commissioner-General  for  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  he  covered  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand  miles.  The  year 
previous  he  went  to  South  America  as 
delegate  to  the  Pan-American  Congress. 


Sec  Chan  Ti  Chun^.       Gov.  Tuan  Fang,  of  Hupeh.       Hon.  John  Barrett,       Taoti  Wcng,  of  Amoy. 

U.  S.  Minister  to  Panama. 


over  Corean  and  Manchurian  soil  in  the 
wake  of  a  mighty  army.  The  work  is 
congenial  to  London.  He  believes  himself 
equal  to  any  hardship.  He  is  sturdy  and 
stocky,  of  medium  height,  broad  shoul- 


In  1901,  he  traveled  the  United  States, 
addressing  the  most  important  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  the  country.  In  1900, 
he  went  around  the  world.  In  1899,  he 
traveled  from  the  Philippines  to  VladiVa- 
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stok,  to  Japan,  and  through  India.  The 
year  previous  he  spent  in  the  Philippines 
and  along  the  Chinese  coast,  a  frequent 
and  much  sought  guest  at  important  social 
and  commercial  functions  in  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  cities  of  Asia.  Previous  to  '88, 
as  Minister  to  Siam,  he  visited  the  impor- 
tant cities  of  the  East,  and  before  entering 
the  diplomatic  service  he  traveled  around 
the  world  as  a  newspaper  correspondent. 
His  feats  as  an  earth-girdler  were  but 
incidental  to  the  building  up  of  a  success- 
ful career,  physical  vitality,  and  an  active 
brain.  His  achievements  have  been  the 
result  of  neither  personal  favoritism  or 
*'pull" — two  elements  so  often  the  power 
behind  the  opportunity  in  men's  careers. 
He  literally  forg^  his  way  through  Dart- 
mouth College,  te?iching,  corresponding  on 
sporting  topics  to  the  newspapers,  and 
working  in  printing  ofl&ces  in  the  summer 
vacations.  It  was  while  in  college  that 
he  began  his  career  as  a  writer  and 
traveler,  leaving  his  course  and  postpon- 
ing his  graduation  to  visit  the  southern 
states  to  write  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
sentiment  of  the  presidential  campaign 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  northerner. 
After  the  close  of  his  college  career  he  took 
the  advice  of  Horace  Greeley.  In  a  short 
time  he  became  the  editor  of  a  Portland 
(Oregon)  newspaper,  and  in  1893  was 
appointed  Minister  to  Siam  by  President 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Barrett's  advocacy  of  the 
commercial  possibilities  for  Americans  in 
the  East  at  once  attracted  attention,  and  his 
work  while  in  Siam,  and  since,  has  done 
more  to  interest  American  capital  in  Asia 
than  that  of  any  other  man.  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  recognized  his  ability,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  tragedy  at  Buffalo,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett would  have  been  given  an  important 
mission  abroad  under  McKinley's  .ad- 
ministration. President  Roosevelt,  how- 
ever, showed  his  confidence  in  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  young  diplomat  by  offering 
him  the  ministership  to  Japan,  and  upon 
Mr.  Barrett's  declination,  because  of  his 
obligations  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
later  offered  him  the  mission  to  the  Argen- 
tine. Mr.  Barrett  is  a  man  who  does 
things.  He  is  an  eloquent  and  convincing 
public  speaker,  a  forceful  writer,  and  a 
public-spirited,  aggressive  American,  loyal 
to  the. highest  ideals  of  citizenship.  He 
is  the  kind  of  a  man  Roosevelt  likes 
and  the  sort  of  an  American  that  adds 


luster  to  the  diplomatic  service — an  ath- 
letic, robust,  strenuously  intellectual  and 
vigorously  active  twentieth  century  Amer- 
ican. 

MISS  Pansy  Den,  of  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  is  nineteen  years  old, 
weighs  just  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds, 
and  can  ride  anything  on  four  legs. 
She  comes  naturally  by  her  ability,  for 
she  is  of  the  main  stock  of  the  Dens, 
Spanish- American  family,  that  in  the  old 
days  held  rank  with  the  Ortegus,  the 
De  la  Guerras,  the  Cavillos.  Her  an- 
cestors have  always  ridden  and  owned 
fine  horses.  Her  father,  in  his  yc;unger 
days,  used  often,  by  way  of  exhibition,  to 
mount  an  untamed  bronco  at  the  top  of 
Hope  Ranch  hill,  and  ride  the  animal  buck- 
ing down  a  descent  so  steep  that  most  horse- 
men would  prefer  to  negotiate  it  at  a  walk. 

Miss  Den  is  veritably  a  bronco-buster. 
She  rides  for  a  living,  and  in  every  par- 
ticular equals  the  best  men  at  the  business. 
Her  first  venture  she  undertook  at  the  age 
of  eight  years,  when  she  broke  an  un- 
handled  Spanish  horse  named  El  Rio. 
Soon  after  that  she  took  to  riding  in  flat 
races  with  great  success,  and  broke  the 
Coast  record  for  quarter  mile  sprint  in 
1890,  besides  winning  a  good  proportion 
of  her  races.  She  holds  likewise  a  record 
of  six  feet  for  the  high  jump  with  her  own 
saddle  horse  Rockine. 

In  her  professional  career  of  eight  years, 
she  has  ridden  and  broken  horses  for  many 
employers,  of  whom  Dr.  Seward  Webb  is 
perhaps  the  best  known  among  horsemen. 

Miss  Den  is  tall  and  slender,  but  very 
wiry.  She  rides  equally  well  astride  or 
side-saddle;  but  prefers  the  latter  when  out 
merely  for  pleasure.  Her  seat  is  not  only 
secure  but  exceedingly  graceful;  and 
strangers  to  Santa  Barbara  always  tiun 
to  look  again  after  the  young  girl  with  the 
clear,  gray  eyes,  the  sombrero,  and  the  two 
long  pig-tails,  loping  easily  along  on  a 
mettlesome  animal.  Those  who  become 
acquainted  with  her  are  further  impressed 
with  the  frankness,  her  courage,  sincerity, 
and  a  certain  boyishness — in  the  more 
attractive  sense  of  that  word.  For,  al- 
though Miss  Pansy  has  necessarily  been 
much  thrown  with  rough  men,  ^e  has 
known  how  to  keep  their  respect  and  her- 
self unspoiled.  This  phase  of  her  is  per- 
haps quite  as  remarkable  as  her  riding,    f 
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And  her  riding  is  indeed  remarkable. 
Of  course  the  finer  side  of  it  is  not  spec- 
tacular. She  knows  how  to  handle  a 
high-spirited  horse.  That  means  that  the 
animal  is  going  to  behave  himself,  is  going 
to  recognize  a  firm  seat,  a  gentle  hand,  and 
an  absolute  command  of  his  moods  and 
whims,  so  that  he  will  end  by  going  so 
gently  and  straightly  along  a  crowded 
street  that  there  will  be  nothing  for  the 
bystanders  to  remark.  Which  is,  after 
all.  the  perfection  of  horsemanship. 


"I  won't  drink  a  bottle  of  beer,"  re- 
plied Miss  Den,  "but  I  will  drink  a  bottle 
of  soda,  and  what  is  more,  I  won't  spill  a 
drop  of  it." 

The  spectators  were  incredulous.  Not 
one  woman — or  man — in  a  thousand  can 
stay  with  such  a  horse  side-saddle  at  all. 
A  good  bit  of  money  was  wagered  on  the 
result  of  the  attempt;  but  the  girl,  then 
sixteen  years  of  age,  accomplished  the  feat. 

She  can,  moreover,  pick  up  objects  from 
the  ground  while  passing  at  full  speed; 


Miss  Pansy  Dea  on  Rockine. 


But  aboard  a  "bronco,"  or  bad  horse, 
her  quality  is  most  apparent.  She  can 
ride  a  "bucker"  as  weU  as  a  man  astride; 
and  can,  moreover,  stick  it  out  side-saddle, 
which  is  no  mean  feat.  In  1901,  she 
mounted  a  bucking  horse  side-saddle  on 
one  of  the  side  streets  of  the  town.  One 
of  those  standing  by  and  offering  the  usual 
good-natured  hortations  of  "stick  to  him," 
approached  her  after  the  performance. 

"That's  all  right,  Pansy,"  said  he, 
"you're  doing  well,  but  a  real  bronco- 
buster  could  drink  a  bottle  of  beer  in  the 
saddle." 


lasso,  throw,  and  tie  cattle;  is  a  sure  rifle 
shot;  can  drive  tandem  over  hurdles;  and 
break  to  drive,  both  single  and  double. 
Only  once  has  she  met  with  serious  acci- 
dent. Then  a  bronco  fell  on  her,  fractur- 
ing her  leg. 

One  secret  of  her  success,  perhaps,  is 
her  especial  love  of  horses  and  dogs;  a 
most  significant  indication  of  her  expert- 
ness  is  the  fact  that  she  receives  men's 
wages.  Miss  Pansy  Den  is  veritably  a 
girl  bronco-buster,  rather  than  one  of  the 
imitation  "cow  girls"  so  often  pointed  out 
to  the  unsuspecting  western  tomist.^     [^ 
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PROFESSOR  S.  P.  Langley,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  whose  efforts 
to  construct  an  air  warship  have  met 
with  so  many  disasters,  is  a  man  whose 
work  in  this  experimental  field  commands 
serious  attention.  Professor  Langley,  un- 
like some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  hazardous 
work,  is  striving  to  construct  a  machine 
that  will  not  only  navigate  the  air  but  sus- 
tain itself  and  be  susceptible  of  maneuvers 
against  air  currents,  storms,  or  even  in 
the  face  of  a  hurricane  blow.  His  airship, 
too,  must  carry  munitions  of  war  and  a 
crew  of  two  or  more  men,  consisting  of  an 
operator  and  a  signal-service  man.  It  is 
also  hoped  that  the  ship  will  eventually 
be  able  to  prove  itself  an  effective  battery. 
The  United  States  government  has  made 
liberal  appropriations  to  aid  Professor 
Langley's  experiments.  Although  great 
secrecy  has  been  maintained  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mechanical  bird,  the 
vigilant  newspaper  scouts,  who  have 
hovered  about  the  scene  of  action  on  the 
Potomac,  have  (upon  the  occasions  of  its 
short  flights  and  sudden  descents  to  the 
mud  shores  of  the  river)  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
test  machine.  In  structure  the  Buzzard^ 
as  the  ship  is  called,  is  of  birdlike  form, 
embodying  neither  gas-bag  nor  kite  prin- 
ciples. Its  structure  is  heavier  than  the 
air  it  displaces.  Its  shape  is  elliptical, 
and  its  length  is  about  forty-five  feet,  its 
framework  being  some  two  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  constructed  of  aluminium  tub- 
ing two  and  one  half  inches  in  diameter. 
Swiss  steel  cylinders,  six  inches  through 
and  eighteen  inches  long,  are  fastened, 
three  of  each,  to  the  elliptical  tubing. 
Perfectly  balanced  and  suspended  from 
the  center  of  the  framework  is  a  fifteen 
horse-power  gasolene  engine,  said  to  be  the 
lightest  of  its  kind  ever  constructed.  The 
car  is  back  of  the  engine,  and  in  the  rear 
of  it  are  two  rudders,  one  upright  and  the 
other  horizontal.  Attached  under  the  struct- 
ure is  a  frame,  six  feet  long  and  three  feet 
in  depth,  over  which  is  stretched  an  oiled 
sheet  of  white  silk,  forming  a  sort  of  center- 
board,  and  designed  to  enable  the  navi- 
gator to  sail  close  to  the  wind.  The  "  nose" 
of  the  airship,  which,  if  it  were  designed 
for  water  navigation,  would  be  below  the 
surface,  is  a  "V  "-shaped,  silk  covered 
frame,  three  feet  high,  collapsible  at  the 
top  of  the  "  V,"  which  works  on  a  hinge, 


enabling  the  navigator  to  increase  or  di- 
minish the  resistance,  thus  regulating  the 
speed  of  the  aerodrome  without  shutting 
down  the  engine.  The  lifting  and  flying 
mechanism  of  the  ship  are  the  four  enor- 
mous wings,  constructed  of  silk,  each  hav- 
ing a  surface  of  450  square  feet.  They 
are  attached  to  the  elliptical  frame  at  the 
ends,  two  on  each  side.  The  aerodrome 
is  hundreds  of  times  heavier  than  air,  and, 
therefore,  in  its  flight  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  lifting  capacity  of  its  wings.  It 
is  actually  a  mechanical  bird.  Upon 
several  occasions  Professor  Langley  has 
successfully  navigated  aerodromes  built 
upon  smaller  models,  in  one  instance  se- 
curing a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
Like  Professor  Bell,  he  believes  that  if  ever 
an  airship  is  made  of  practical  utility  it 
must  be  dependent  upon  mechanical  pro- 
pulsion rather  than  upon  the  balloon 
principle. 

Although  there  has  been  a  disposition  to 
berate  Professor  Langley's  theories,  no  one, 
as  yet,  has  estabhshed  a  right  to  claim 
much  real  success  in  the  field  of  aero- 
nautics. Santos-Dumont,  the  Brazilian, 
has  brought  to  a  certain  state  of  per- 
fection a  dirigible  balloon.  Emile  Ber- 
linger  has  made  some  partially  successful 
flights  with  his  aeroplane ;  Professor  Alex- 
ander Bell  is  at  work  upon  his  tetrahedral 
kite;  Hiram  Maxim,  it  is  reported,  has 
a  startling  revelation  to  make.  Stanley 
Spencer  recently  succeeded  in  sailing 
over  Saint  PauPs  in  London,  with  his 
cigar-shaped  balloon,  and  the  Lebaudy 
brothers  have  made  several  successful 
flights  in  their  dirigible  balloons;  but, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Professor 
Bell,  these  aeronauts  have  perfected 
nothing  of  practical  value,  their  main 
object  seeming  to  be  to  construct  a  rac- 
ing bird  that  will  enable  them  to  com- 
pete for  the  $150,000  prize  money  at  the 
Saint  Louis  Exposition. 

Professionally  Langley  is  equipped  with 
a  scientific  experience  that  argues  pro- 
pitiously for  his  success.  For  sixteen  years 
he  has  been  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  has  most  of  that  time  in- 
terested himself  in  the  airship  principle. 
For  his  eminent  achievements  in  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  he  has  received 
degrees  at  Oxford,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology.    He  was  at  one  [^ 
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time  assistant  in  the  Harvard 
Observatory,  later  was  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  and  while 
director  of  Alleghany  Observa- 
tory; in  1867,  founded  the  pres- 
ent system  of  railway  time  ser- 
vice, and  invented  a  number 
of  important  astronomical  and 
mechanical  instruments.  He 
established  the  Astrophysical 
Observatory  and  the  National 
Zoological  Park  at  Washington. 
He  is  a  member  of  most  of  the 
important  foreign  scientific  so- 
cieties of  the  world,  and  has 
been  awarded  numerous  medals 
of  honor  for  his  achievements. 

OF  all  the  men  who  have 
driven  fast  horses  over 
New  York's  million-dollar 
Speedway,  one  of  the  most  wide- 
ly known  is  the  stocky,  hale  and 
hearty  old  man  who  almost  daily 
is  seen  bending  over  one  or  two 
beautiful  harness  favorites  that 
take  the  dust  of  no  man's  horse. 
Once  a  horseman  always  a  horseman, 
applies  to  Frank  Work.  When  he  was 
a  druggist's  clerk  his  love  of  horse-flesh 
was  his  absorbing  passion.  It  was,  too, 
the  indirect  making  of  his  fortune,  for 
the  late  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  recog- 
nizing in  the  young  man  who  spent  his 
after-business  hours  behind  a  high-stepper 
on  the  old  Bloomingdale  road,  now  upper 
Broadway,  a  congenial  spirit,  counseled 
him  to  go  into  brokerage  and  gave  him  a 
patronage  that  was  quickly  turned  to  ac- 
count in  the  upbuilding  of  a  stock  exchange 
career  that  for  years  made  him  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  conspicuous  men  on 
the  floor.  Just  two  years  ago  Mr.  Work 
retired  from  business,  a  millionaire  and 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  private 
stables  in  New  York.  He  is  eighty-three 
years  of  age,  but  can  stand  more  con- 
tinuous driving  than  most  men  of  middle 
age.  He  has  owned  some  splendid  har- 
ness horses  in  his  day.  His  famous  pole 
team,  Edward  and  Dick  Swiveller,  held 
the  world's  champion  team  record  of 
2:16^,  made  over  the  Fleetwood  track, 
driven  by  John  Murphey.  Pilot  Boy, 
2:09^,  and  Merle  Moore,  2 125 J,  are  two 
of  his  favorite  wagon  horses.     Sea  Girl, 


Professor  S.  P.  Langley. 

2:18 J,  and  Mahala,  2:19},  are  seen  al- 
most every  fine  day  on  the  Harlem  drive- 
way. Pilot  Boy,  by  Pilot  Medium,  cost 
Mr.  Work  $5,700.  Bamett,  2:15,  by 
Bamett,  the  brother  of  the  great  Aller- 
ton,  is  another  of  his  high-priced  cham- 
pions. Edward  cost  $20,000,  and  the 
beautiful  Merle  Moore,  $10,000.  Wanda, 
2:17!,  and  Mahala,  2:19!,  are  permanent 
occupants  of  Mr.  Work's  palatial  stable. 
These  stables,  so  well  known  to  New 
York  reinsmen,  are  maintained  with 
lavish  hand  in  a  building  four  stories 
high  and  of  massive  though  plain  archi- 
tecture. The  interior  is  finished  in  oak 
with  dull  iron  trimmings.  The  windows 
are  of  fancy  ground  glass,  sheltered  behind 
strong  grilled  bars.  The  carriage-room, 
like  a  splendid  hall,  is  finished  in  polished 
oak,  a  beamed  ceiling  and  hung  with 
artistically  designed  iron  lanterns.  There 
is  no  partition  between  the  stalls  and  the 
carriage  floor,  and  none  is  needed,  for  the 
stable  is  kept  like  a  private  apartment, 
even  the  feed  boxes  being  portable  and 
removed  at  night.  The  stable  contains 
a  paddock  of  peat  moss,  twenty  feet  wide, 
running  the  length  of. the  building. 
Mr.  Work's  pleasure  is  to  ^k^  out  l{^ 
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favorites,  wann  them  up  by  a  brisk  pace 
through  Central  Park,  let  them  out  a  little 
on  Seventh  avenue,  and  give  them  rein 
when  they  round  the  entrance  to  the 
Speedway  course.  On  the  way  home  he 
stops  at  McGowan*s  Tavern  for  a  bottle 
of  mineral  water  and  a  cigar,  and  return- 
ing to  his  stables,  often  takes  out  another 
horse  for  the  course,  not  infrequently  re- 
peating the  trip  with  a  third  change  before 
he  is  satisfied  with  the  day's  sport,  for 


merely.  Some  trace  him  to  the  fighting 
Jew,  who  defended  the  Ten^le.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  undoubtedly  he  goes  far 
back,  for  his  language  contains  Baluchi 
words,  and  he  has  words  and  customs  still 
extant  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Apparentiy,  some  of  the  early  wanderers 
joined  forces,  and  invaded  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  overran  it,  and,  ever  moving, 
passed  on  to  populate  the  sunny  Pacific 
Archipelago,   From  these  colonists  sprang 


Miss  Olive  Parotene, 
a  Promising  Golfer. 


Mrs.  Kurupo  Tareha, 
the  Best  Lbdy  Player  of  Hawke's  Bay,  N.  Z. 


this  hardy  old  reinsman  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  on  the  road  behind  his  beloved 
trotters. 

AND  now  they  are  playing  golf  in  New 
Zealand — the  native  Maori  men  and 
women  are  playing  and  playing  well — the 
best  course  is  owned  by  the  natives,  and 
the  present  champion  is  a  native,  Mr. 
Kurupo  Tareha,  whose  wife  is  the  most 
skilled  among  the  Moari  women. 

Whence  comes  the  Maori,  the  most 
interesting  of  all  native  races  ?  His  name 
conveys  nothing;  it  means  "indigenous" 


the  handsome  Samoan,  with  the  angelic 
disposition,  the  fierce  Solomon  Islander, 
and  the  Marquesan,  whose  women  the 
globe-trotter  says  are  handsomest  among 
mortals.  Still  moving,  the  Hawaiian 
islands  were  reached  and  peopled,  and 
here  were  planned  the  great  migrations 
to  New  Zealand,  which  were  carried  out 
in  double  canoes  with  a  deck-house. 
Think  of  it,  ye  stay-at-homes;  these  navi- 
gators set  out  in  canoes  to  compass  a 
journey  that  now  requires  seventeen  days 
steaming;  and  merely  in  the  hope  of  find- 
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PICKING  WINNERS 

By  "HASSARD" 


THE  first  thing  that  the  habitual  or 
casual  visitor  to  the  race-track  does 
is  to  attempt  to  pick  the  winners. 
The  expense  incurred  in  attending  the 
races  is  considerable,  and  as  there  is  always 
a  vision  of  wealth  held  out  to  the  success- 
ful bettor  nearly  everybody  is  willing  to 
take  a  chance. 

Watching  a  race  will  give  some  people 
excitement  enough,  but  to  the  large  major- 
ity it  is  the  bet  which  makes  the  blood 
course  through  their  veins  in  a  diflFerent 
manner  to  that  experienced  at  a  church 
meeting.  That  the  public  is  successful,  in 
a  measure,  must  be  believed  or  it  could  not 
put  in  an  appearance  day  after  day  unless 
a  profit  was  occasionally  made. 

Last  season  broke  all  previous  records 
as  to  attendance.  Racing  was  popular  in 
all  walks  of  life  and  the  chances  are  that  it 
will  keep  on  growing  in  public  favor. 

The  press  of  the  city  has  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  "hoi  polloi"  in 
picking  winners,  as  in  some  papers  many 
columns  are  devoted  to  the  prospects  of  the 
sport  for  the  day.  When  the  public  wins 
money  following  the  races,  so  long  will  it 
be  popular  with  the  classes. 

Although  everybody  goes  to  watch  the 
racing  very  few  can  be  found  who  do  not 
take  a  chance  on  the  results.  Take  a  walk 
through  the  grand  stand  any  day  and 
watch  the  commissioners  and  see  how  busy 
the  women  keep  them;  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  well  they  keep  informed.  Many  of 
the  women  in  the  grand  stand,  who  do  not 
look  **  horsey  "  in  the  least,  can  converse  in- 
telligently on  the  prospects  of  the  after- 
noon's racing;  and  the  puzzle  is,  where  do 
they  get  their  information  ? 

Watching  the  warming-up  gallops  be- 
fore a  race  furnishes  many  a  true  line  and 
will  sometimes  completely  change  the  fig- 
ures made  before  going  to  the  race-course. 

A  man  has  to  be  posted  on  the  peculiari- 
ties of  a  horse  before  he  can  attach  the  im- 
portance to  the  preliminary  gallops  that 
they  deserve.  Some  horses  always  warm 
up  badly,  even  lame  in  some  instances,  yet 
they  warm  out  of  it  and  go  to  the  post 
walking  perfectly  sound.     Others  do  not 


run  well  when  they  fail  to  warm  up  freely 
and  playfully.  Some  show  great  speed  in 
their  preliminaries  and  this  attracts  atten- 
tion to  them,  especially  if  they  have  not 
been  out  in  public  for  some  time,  and  then 
a  careful  examination  in  the  paddock  will 
convince  whether  the  horse  is  fit  and  able 
to  run  to  form. 

It  is  also  advisable,  if  possible,  to  see  the 
early  morning  gallops  and  by  them  post 
yourself  as  to  tiie  work  such  and  such  a 
horse  is  getting — ^whether  he  is  being  fitted 
for  sprinting  or  long  distance  races.  This 
part  of  the  work  is  a  very  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  perusal  of  the  charts. 

A  collection  of  the  daily  charts  is  indis- 
pensable and  in  order  to  pick  winners 
successfully  hours  and  hours  have  to  be 
spent  in  their  study. 

Picking  winners  is  a  business.  It  is  done 
in  many  ways,  from  shutting  the  eyes  and 
sticking  a  pin  through  the  name  of  a  horse, 
to  the  most  elaborate  system  of  handicap- 
ping. 

It  is  to  the  latter  method  that  this  article 
will  be  aimed,  and  from  many  years  of  ex- 
perience the  writer  will  attempt  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  point  out  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  done. 

At  all  the  tracks  entry  lists  are  furnished 
to  owners,  trainers  and  others  connected 
with  the  sport  and  on  these  entry  lists  it  is 
advisable  to  make  the  figures.  First  and 
foremost,  the  writer  advocates  the  plan  of 
not  looking  over  the  entries  before  handi- 
capping, for  in  doing  so,  one  is  apt  to  find 
some  horse  which  has  created  a  favorable 
impression  in  one's  mind,  and  this  horse 
will  then  be  favored  slightly,  whether  in- 
tentionally or  not.  Treat  all  the  horses 
like  blocks  of  wood,  and  give  each  and 
every  one  in  the  race  the  same  considera- 
tion. In  doing  this  the  man  attempting  to 
select  the  winners  will  spend  as  much  time 
on  a  selling  plater  as  he  will  on  a  stake 
horse,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  picking  win- 
ning outsiders. 

When  every  horse  has  had  full  justice 
done  him,  and  his  figure  placed  at  his 
name,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  tojun^ve^^ 
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the  list  and  pick  out  the  class.  Then  see  if 
the  high-class  horse  or  horses  have  enough 
weight,  according  to  the  system  used,  to 
offset  this  advantage.  When  this  is  settled 
the  order  of  the  finish,  as  expected,  can  be 
written  down  and  the  race  is  finished. 

To  be  a  successful  handicapper  a  man 
should  have  been  identified  with  horses  all 
his  life,  so  that  he  intuitively  knows  all  the 
little  peculiarities  incidental  to  horseflesh, 
to  which  must  be  added  conditions  of 
track,  distances  of  races,  condition  of  the 
horses,  class  (which  is  alone  worth  a  chap- 
ter), when  the  horse  last  ran,  whether  this 
particular  race  too  closely  follows  another, 
whether  the  race  in  question  is  preparatory 
for  a  big  stake  in  which  the  particular 
horse  is  engaged,  the  jockey  likely  to  have 
the  mount,  position  at  the  post,  and  still 
other  items  which  the  occasion  suggests. 

Few  handicappers  make  the  ground  of 
their  handicap  the  same,  but  from  different 
foundations  the  same  conclusions  are  fre- 
quently arrived  at.  Some  figure  exclu- 
sively on  time,  others  on  weight,  and  some 
make  time  check  weight.  The  last  is  the 
most  correct,  as  practically  it  gives  two 
lines  on  a  horse  and  what  is  lacking  in  one 
is  furnished  by  the  other. 

Time  alone,  while  of  great  assistance,  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  because  a  selling 
plater  will  frequently  make  better  time 
over  a  certain  course  with  the  same  weight 
up  than  a  stake  horse  will  show  in  a  race 
immediately  following.  If  the  winners  of 
the  two  races  meet  over  the  same  course 
and  at  the  same  weights  as  they  carried  in 
their  respective  races,  the  stake  horse  will 
beat  the  other  in  much  slower  time  than 
the  plater  showed  when  he  won  his  race. 

Class  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
handicapping  and  it  is  the  foundation  of 
all  work.  Class  is  a  difficult  thing  to  de- 
fine. There  are  very  few  first-class  horses, 
perhaps  one  is  seen  every  two  years,  but 
many  race-horses  are  called  first-class  be- 
cause they  keep  on  winning  in  the  very 
best  company.  A  horse  to  be  first-class 
should  be  able  to  sprint  and  stay,  carry  any 
reasonable  weight  and  run  his  race  on  a 
fast  or  heavy  track.  He  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  sound,  but  if  he  is,  so  much  the 
better. 

The  first  thing,  then,  for  a  man  to  do  in 
looking  over  a  list  of  entries  in  a  race,  is 
to  examine  the  races  that  each  horse  has 
nm  at  the  distance  of  the  race  in  question, 


or  as  near  it  as  possible.  Consideraticm. 
must  be  given  to  the  jockey  who  will  in  all 
probability  have  the  mount,  the  speed 
there  is  in  the  race,  so  as  to  have  an  idea 
whether  the  pace  will  be  made  for  the 
horse  or  whether  he  will  have  to  cut  it  out 
for  himself.  He  may  be  a  front  runner  or 
the  opposite,  and  this  has  much  to  do  with 
the  result  of  a  race.  Some  horses  want  a 
fast  track  and  others  only  show  their  form 
when  the  mud  is  fetlock  deep.  Some 
horses  run  consistently  while  others  seldom 
run  two  races  alike.  Foot-notes  in  charts 
have  to  be  read  to  see  how  the  horse  pulled 
up  in  his  last  start  if,  unfortunately,  the 
handicapper  was  not  a  spectator  of  the 
race.  Then,  as  time  is  an  important 
factor,  the  man  who  is  trying  to  find  the 
winner  must  have  the  records  of  the  vari- 
ous tracks  at  his  finger  tips,  so  as  not  to  lose 
valuable  time  in  looking  them  up  on  every 
occasion.  After  all  these  things  are  de- 
cided on  a  figure  is  given  the  horse  and  the 
next  is  considered. 

Although  there  is  usually  only  one  han- 
dicap on  a  card  during  the  day,  every  race 
has  to  be  handicapped  by  the  man  who 
hopes  to  pick  winners  by  handicapping. 
To  do  this  thoroughly,  it  requires  at  least 
half  an  hour  to  the  race  and  any  attempt  to 
hurry  over  it  will  lead  to  disaster. 

After  figuring  each  horse  it  will  take  a 
long  time  deciding  on  the  class  question,  as 
this  is  the  most  difficult  of  all,  with  abso- 
lutely no  guide  but  the  judgment  of  the 
man  himself,  and  this  can  only  be  formed 
after  years  of  experience. 

Handicapping  a  race  is  nearly  as  inter- 
esting as  seeing  it  run,  if  it  is  done  in  the 
manner  suggested.  For,  after  giving  the 
first  few  horses  ample  consideration,  a 
horse  lower  down  the  line  turns  up  wWch 
figures  ten  per  cent,  better  and  the  race  is 
"in"  as  far  as  the  handicapper  can  deter- 
mine. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  horses  are 
not  machines  and  that  they  have  their  bad 
days  as  well  as  mankind.  When  this  hap- 
pens it  is  rather  discouraging,  but  do  not 
lose  confidence  in  the  work  done  and  give 
the  horse  another  chance  if  in  your  own 
mind  you  are  sure  you  did  not  make  any 
mistake  in  your  work. 

There  are  regular  tables  published  re- 
garding the  allowance  to  be  made  for  the 
way  horses  finish  in  a  race,  all  of  which  are 
doubtless  useful,  biU  m  the  \<^CT'sj)pin-_ 
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ion,  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  this  correctly 
is  close  observation  and  then  make  your 
own  tables. 

A  handicap  is  a  race  in  which  every  horse 
is  supposed  to  have  an  equal  chance  as  far 
as  science  can  put  them  together.  A  man 
who  wants  to  pick  winners  has  to  hand- 
icap every  race  on  the  program  and  try 
to  find  out  the  weak  spots  and  read  be- 
tween the  lines  as  to  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  the  chances  of  the  various  entries. 
One  race  is  not  sufficient  to  determine 
what  may  be  expected  of  a  horse  and  in 
order  to  get  his  form  it  may  be  necessary 
to  go  back  a  year  and  study  carefully 
every  race  the  horse  has  run  during  that 
time.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  just  how  far 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  before  getting 
a  true  Une  on  a  horse.  Some  horses 
are  consistent,  while  others  are  just  the 
reverse,  and  there  is  really  no  way  to  ac- 
count for  some  of  the  sudden  reversals. 

One-tenth  of  the  reversals  which  cause 
unpleasant  talk  may  possibly  be  traced  to 
doubtful  methods,  but  there  is  not  half  the 
crookedness  on  the  turf  that  some  people 
wish  to  make  others  believe.  The  game  is 
not  worth  the  candle,  for  when  once  there 
is  the  slightest  suspicion  raised  against  a 
trainer  or  owner  he  is  always  under  sur- 
veillance, and  depend  upon  it  he  will  not 
get  through  scathless. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  more  left  to 
the  honor  of  a  man  racing  than  in  any 
other  walk  of  life.  Take  for  instance  what 
transpires  between  the  bookmaker  and  the 
big  bettors.  Seldom  is  any  money  passed, 
and  never  any  token,  yet  thousands  of  dol- 
lars change  hands  daily  on  the  nod  or  the 
sign  of  the  finger.  In  transactions  of  the 
size  of  some  of  those  which  are  of  common 
occurrence  happening  in  other  lines  of 
business,  the  services  of  lawyers  and  wit- 
nesses would  be  considered  a  necessity. 

A  would-be  handicapper  must  have  im- 
plicit confidence  in  his  own  figures  or  he 
will  not  play  his  selections,  for  the  chances 
are  he  will  meet  many  men  at  the  track,  in 
the  betting  ring  or  in  the  paddock,  whose 
opinion  he  will  take  rather  than  follow  his 
own  conclusions  over  which  he  has  been 
binning  the  midnight  oil.  Very  often  he 
will  meet  trainers  who  believe  that  their 
particular  horse  will  win  such  and  such  a 
race,  and  in  his  handicap  he  has  not  given 
the  horse  a  chance;  yet,  because  of  this  in- 
side information,  he  will  follow  the  train- 


er's advice  and  see  his  own  pick  win  the 
race  and  the  horse  he  has  bet  on  finish 
among  the  "also  rans." 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  remembers 
going  to  a  well-known  trainer  at  Brighton 
Beach  as  he  was  giving  "little"  Dick 
Clawson,  as  he  was  then,  the  leg  up  on  his 
horse.  The  trainer  was  asked  how  he  liked 
his  horse  and  the  reply  was,  "I  don't  think 
he  has  a  chance  and  the  betting  agrees  with 
my  opinion,  for  he  is  15  to  i."  This  did 
not  agree  with  the  writer's  ideas  at  all  and 
the  trainer  was  told  that  his  horse  would 
win  and  that  the  writer  had  a  bet  on  him. 
He  replied,  "Well,  you  can  say  good-by 
to  it."  Clawson  laughed  and  said  he 
hoped  he  would  win,  as  he  had  not  had  a 
winning  mount  that  day.  The  horse  won 
easily  and  only  a  few  small  bets  were 
cashed  on  his  success. 

This  shows  that  while  trainers  may 
know  exactly  how  their  own  horses  will 
run  they  do  not  have  much  of  a  line  on 
those  of  their  confreres.  Still,  a  trainer's 
opinion  carries  more  weight  with  the  ma- 
jority of  racegoers  than  that  of  a  handicap- 
per, though  there  are  numbers  of  men 
who  listen  to  nobody  and  play  blindly  the 
figures  of  the  men  in  whom  they  have  con- 
fidence. In  the  long  run,*figures  are  more 
reliable  than  the  best  inside  information. 

Handicapping  in  this  country  is  much 
easier  than  in  England  and  abroad,  be- 
cause every  part  of  a  race  here  is  visible 
and  the  distances  more  exact.  Several 
races  in  England  are  at  a  mile  and  so 
many  yards,  and  though  the  races  are 
timed,  little  attention  is  paid  to  time  given 
out.  The  consequence  is  that  all  handi- 
capping in  England  has  to  be  done  by 
weight  and  comparisons,  which  at  times 
are,  at  best,  unreliable.  Where  the  same 
horses  are  continually  meeting  nothing  can 
beat  the  weight  handicap  ;  but  for  horses 
which  have  never  met,  to  bring  them  to- 
gether time  must  be  used  as  an  assistant. 
Weight  does  not  afifect  two-year-olds  as 
much  as  it  does  older  horses,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  a  horse  can  carry  as  much 
weight  and  go  as  far  in  his  two-year-old 
form  as  he  can  at  any  other  time  of  his 
existence. 

Another  advantage  in  this  coimtry  is,  all 
the  papers  that  publish  racing  news  vie 
with  each  other  in  producing  the  best 
charts  and  most  copious  notes,  whereas  w 
abroad  no  charts  are  obl^ttMbJc.,.^ Ic 
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Pot  The  post  mortem  controversy 

Calling  between  the  English  and  the 
the  Kettle  American  rifle  associations  as 
®^**^  to  whether  the  Americans  com- 

mitted a  breach  of  the  rules  in  winning 
the  Palma  Trophy  last  year  at  Bisley, 
"with  rifle  barrels  constructed  by  private 
makers,"  is  thoroughly  discreditable  to 
the  EngHsh  association.  First,  because 
the  English  team  also  used  barrels  made 
by  private  makers;  second,  because  the 
English  Association  was  informed,  pre- 
vious to  the  contest,  by  the  American 
Association,  of  the  barrels  being  used  by 
the  American  riflemen,  and  if  the  Eng- 
lishmen thought  it  a  breach,  they  should 
have  said  so  then  and  there.  The  match 
was  shot  w^ithout  an  objection  from  the 
Englishmen — privately  or  ofl&cially.  To 
now,  nearly  a  year  later,  assail  the  victors 
through  the  British  press,  is  despicable. 
No  other  word  expresses  it. 

As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  both  teams, 
English  and  Anterican,  offended  the  spirit 
of  this  contest,  which  is  for  teams  using 
the  service  rifle  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. Neither  the  English  nor  American 
team  used  the  service  rifle;  each  had 
special  barrels  made  by  private  makers. 
The  only  difference  between  the  English- 
men and  the  Americans  in  this  dispute, 
is  that  the  government  of  the  former, 
which  has  always  encouraged  and  aided 
its  riflemen,  ofl&cially  ** viewed"  their 
rifle,  while  the  American  government, 
notorious  in  its  disregard  of  its  riflemen, 
could  not  be  aroused  to  enough  interest 
in  the  match  to  hurry  its  Washington 
circumlocution  oflSce  into  "viewing"  the 
rifle  taken  by  our  team. 

Truth  is  that  the  American  team  was 
actually  nearer  the  spirit  of  the  contest 
than  the  Englishmen,  for  the  rifle  used 
by  them  was  the  one  that  had  been  newly 
adopted  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, but  not  yet  issued. 

Athletic  "Athletic  corruption"  in  the 

Corruption:  United    States    is    a    favorite 

Canjda,  editorial   text   in    the  British 

^  "  press  whenever  an  individual 


touring  athlete  shows  undue  interest  in  the 
"  expense  "  money  allowed  him  for  perform- 
ing; and  I  have  no  word  to  say  in  defense  of 
this  masquerading  athlete.  But  I  have  this 
to  say  on  the  general  subject:  that  in  the 
United  States,  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
does  manage,  through  the  efforts  of  some 
of  its  leading  spirits,  to  keep  club  track 
athletics  free  of  flagrant,  and  in  many  di- 
rections of  even  covert  professionalism. 

Club  track  athletics  in  England  is  satu- 
rated with  professionalism,  which  the 
Union  seems  to  find  it  impossible  to  check; 
and  in  Canada,  that  formerly  was  above 
reproach,  there  has  developed  a  pro- 
fessional tendency  which  appears  to  be 
too  strong  for  the  governing  body  and  is 
likely  to  touch  all  Dominion  sport  with 
its  taint.  As  it  is  now,  lacrosse,  football, 
hockey,  and  baseball,  too,  I  understand, 
are  deeply  corrupted.  Unscrupulous  clubs, 
lacrosse  and  football,  are  responsible  for 
this  unsavory  condition;  the  lacrosse  or- 
ganizations, particularly,  have  demoralized 
the  Dominion  by  their  bidding  against  one 
another  for  the  services  of  expert  players. 

Instead  of  facing  the  situation,  difl&cult 
though  it  may  be,  I  hear  of  a  scheme  that 
is  being  fathered  by  some  to  make  a  "  semi- 
professional  class,"  under  the  rules  of  which 
amateurs  and  professionals  will  be  permit- 
ted to  play  on  the  same  teams,  without  the 
amateur  losing  his  standing  as  such !  The 
reason  advanced  in  support  is  that  of  uncov- 
ering the  professional  so  "  the  public  may  be 
aware  he  is  being  paid  for  his  services,  and 
that  the  amateur  is  playing  for  glory  only." 

It  is  hard  for  one  to  believe  there  really  is 
a  chance  for  such  an  extraordinary  class, 
and  it  only  goes  to  show  how  the  type  of 
athletic  legislator  in  Canada  has  degener- 
ated. I  suppose  the  plan  must  emanate 
from  the  lacrosse  or  hockey  clubs,  some  of 
the  ofl&cials  of  which,  of  hockey  particu- 
larly, are  a  disgrace  to  Canadian  sport. 
Here  is  where  lie  the  "  perjury  and  deceit" 
of  Canadian  athletics,  and  if  there  is  any 
of  the  old  spirit,  the  spirit  I  knew  in  con- 
trol a  few  years  ago,  among  the  Union 
governors,  they  will  buckle  on  their  armor 
and  drive  out  the  corrupt.  ^  by  OoOqIc 
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WHILE  spending  the  summer  in  the 
Catskills  some  years  ago,  in  one  of 
my  walks  I  came  on  a  pond  where  all  the 
fish  were  on  top  of  the  water.  It  was  a 
small  pond,  made  in  a  bend  in  the  Dela- 
ware River,  which  the  railroad  had  cut  off. 
Being  very  shallow  and  stagnant,  the  ex- 
cessive heat  and  drouth  had  made  the  water 
so  warm  and  foul  that  the  fish  had  to  come 
to  the  surface  for  air.  Eels  literally  crawled 
up  on  the  dry,  dusty  bank.  Suckers,  chubbs, 
and  shiners  lay  dead  along  the  shores.  The 
catfish,  of  which  there  were  thousands  of 
all  sizes,  were  slowly  swimming  about, 
their  mouths  just  out  of  water,  keeping 
themselves  alive  by  breathing  the  air,  which 
was  little  hotter  than  the  water.  Though 
not  wild  in  the  way  that  trout  and  chubbs 
or  other  fish  that  live  in  the  open  reaches  of 
clear,  shallow  water  are,  the  catfish  or 
homed  pout  is  a  shv  fish,  with  many  ene- 
mies. They  spend  their  lives  in  deep,  still, 
muddy  water,  or  if  the  water  is  clear,  they 
come  out  only  at  night.  One  can  easily 
imagine  what  these  poor  fish  must  have 
suffered  from  fear,  being  entirely  exposed  to 
the  full  light  of  day.  Every  few  minutes  a 
sudden  panic  would  seize  every  fish,  and 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
pond  they  would  dive  like  a  flash.  The 
pond  was  perhaps  five  hundred  feet  long 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  wide,  and  over  its 
entire  surface  there  would  be  a  splash  of 
muddy  water,  every  fish  disappearing  like 
one.  So  noticeable  was  this  "community 
of  mind,"  so  to  speak,  all  the  multitude  of 
fish  flashing  under  water  like  one  fish,  as 
though  seized  with  the  same  panic  impulse 
at  the  same  instant,  that  I  could  not  help 
noticing  it,  even  though  at  that  time  I  had 
never  given  a  thought  to  animal  telepathy. 
For  nearly  a  week  I  came  every  day  to 
watch  the  catfish,  being  fascinated  by  the 
gruesome  form  of  their  suffering,  like  a 
piscatorial  inferno,  reminding  one  of  Lamb's 
"  Flight  of  the  Tartar  Tribe."  A  rain  and 
a  break  in  the  hot  spell  brought  them  relief 
none  too  soon. 

Two  years  ago,  in  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I.,  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  a  more  strik- 
ing example  of  this  apparent  "community 
of  mind  or  impulse"  among  animals.  On 
the  salt  mud  flats  at  Salt  Ponds,  near  Fort 
Henderson,  were  gathered  multitudes  of 
our  sand-pipers,  spending  the  winter  most 
enjoyably  under  tropical  skies.  They  were 
very  tame  and  allowed  me  to  come  quite 
near  them  and  take  pictures,  picking  my 
way  over  the  alligator-tracked  mud.  Then 
they  would  rise  and  fly  about,  thousands  at 
a  time,  apparently  for  the  pleasure  of  flying, 
going  through  the  air  with  great  speed  and 
turning  like  one  bird.  First  they  would 
show  white  against  the  dark  mangroves, 
then  they  would  turn  and  become  almost 


invisible;  rising,  they  would  show  dark 
against  the  sky,  their  backs  being  turned  to- 
ward me,  then  turning  so  that  their  under  or 
white  parts  would  show,  they  would  again 
almost  disappear  against  the  sky.  They 
often  made  a  line  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long;  they  were  absolutely  without  leaders 
or  signals  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  determine, 
and  yet  they  turned  exactly  as  one  bird ;  so 
perfect  was  the  change  from  dark  to  light 
or  vice  versa  that  it  was  a  delight  and  a 
fascination  to  watch  them.  It  was  like  the 
quick  turning  of  a  giant  shutter — no  leader- 
ship or  code  of  signals  or  cries  could  have 
given  anything  approaching  their  machine- 
like perfection  of  movement. 

Such  examples  can  be  multiplied  many 
times ;  no  doubt  the  readers  of  Outing  can 
contribute  much  to  this  interesting  prob- 
lem. What  is  it  that  sweeps  through  a  large 
number  of  animals,  making  them  all  do  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  instant  ?  Even  man 
is  at  times  subject  to  such  attacks,  individ- 
uals losing  their  reason  and  courage  in  the 
general  panic.  Certain  it  is  that  there  are 
unsolved  problems  in  the  branch  of  science 
which  we  call  telepathy. 

For  some  years  I  have  noticed  that  ducks 
can  seem  to  "  feel "  the  presence  of  the 
hunter  when  asleep.  Certainly,  I  have  found 
sleeping  ducks  more  difficult  of  approach 
than  ones  whose  minds  were  occupied  in 
feeding,  watching,  swimming,  etc.  Here  is 
one  example  among  many  that  come  to 
mind.  Hunting  one  day  on  the  Hudson,  I 
saw  four  black  ducks  {anas  ohscura,  or 
dusky  mallard)  asleep  on  a  large  ice  floe. 
When  I  paddled  slowly  near  I  found  the 
ice  so  placed  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  within  gunshot,  and  only  succeeded 
in  so  doing  after  working  around  the  ice, 
requiring  half  an  hour  or  more.  During 
this  time  my  mind  was  most  active  in  get- 
ting through  these  obstacles,  hardly  think- 
ing of  the  ducks,  who  slept  soundly  without 
ever  looking  up.  Then  all  changed;  my 
mind  turned  on  the  ducks,  so  to  speak,  a 
furious  current  as  I  dropped  the  paddle 
for  the  gun.  Instantly  up  went  every  duck's 
head — not  one,  but  all  four  at  the  same 
instant.  Time  and  again,  with  but  one  ex- 
ception, I  have  had  the  same  thing  happen. 
And  this  without  showing  myself  above  the 
battery,  or  making  any  noise  or  rocking  the 
boat  or  even  checking  its  slow  forward 
movement. 

Animals  certainly  have  a  "homing  in- 
stinct," and  some  have  a  migratory  instinct 
more  wonderful  than  this  apparent  telep- 
athy. Man  surely,  in  acquiring  civilization 
and  power  of  reason,  has  lost  the  first  two 
but  still  seems  to  hold,  in  some  individuals, 
the  last. 

This  is  not  offered  as  an  addition  to 
natural  history  or  as  final  truth;  it  is  offered  |p 
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as  a  suggestion  to  the  readers  of  Outing 
to  see  what  they  think  and  what  sugges- 
tions and  observations  they  may  have  to 
add. 

AN  ASTONISHED  PORCUPINE. 

Last  summer,  while  spending  an  after- 
noon with  a  i)arty  of  three  young  people 
upon  a  mountain  top,  our  dogs  treed  a  por- 
cupine. At  my  suggestion  the  young  man 
climbed  the  tree — not  a  large  one — to  shake 
the  animal  down.  I  wanted  to  see  what 
the  dogs  would  do  with  him  and  what  the 
"quill-pig"  would  do  with  the  dogs.  As 
the  climber  advanced  the  rodent  went 
higher,  till  the  limb  he  clunp:  to  was  no 
larger  than  one's  wrist.  This  the  young 
man  seized  and  shook  vigorously.  I  ex- 
pected to  see  the  slow,  stupid  porcupine 
drop,  but  he  did  not.  He  only  tightened 
his  hold.  The  climber  tightened  his  hold, 
too,  and  shook  the  harder.  Still  the  bundle 
of  quills  did  not  come  down,  and  no  amount 
of  shaking  would  bring  it  down.  Then  I 
handed  a  long  pole  up  to  the  climber,  and 
he  tried  to  punch  the  animal  down.  This 
attack  in  the  rear  was  evidently  a  surprise ; 
it  produced  a  different  impression  from  the 
shaking.  The  porcupine  struck  the  pole 
with  his  tail,  and  put  up  the  shield  of 
quills  upon  his  back  and  assumed  his  best 
attitude  of  defense.  Still  the  pole  persisted 
in  its  persecution  regardless  of  the  quills; 
the  animal  was  evidently  astonished;  he 
had  never  had  an  experience  like  this  be- 
fore; he  had  met  a  foe  that  despised  his 
terrible  quills.  Then  he  began  to  back 
rapidly  down  the  tree  in  the  face  of  his 
enemy.  The  young  man's  sweetheart  stood 
below,  a  very  interested  spectator.  "Look 
out,  Sam,  he's  coming  down !  "  "  Be  quick, 
he's  gaining  on  you !  "  "  Hurry,  Sam !  " 
Sam  came  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  he  had 
to  look  out  for  his  footing,  and  his  antago- 
nist did  not.  Still  he  reached  the  ground 
first  and  his  sweetheart  breathed  easier.  It 
looked  as  if  the  porcupine  reasoned  thus: 
"My  quills  are  useless  against  a  foe  so  far 
away;  I  must  come  to  close  quarters  with 
him."  But,  of  course,  the  stupid  creature 
had  no  such  mental  process,  and  formed  no 
such  purpose.  He  had  found  the  tree  un- 
safe, and  his  instinct  now  was  to  get  to  the 
ground  as  quickly  as  possible  and  take 
refuge  in  the  rocks.  As  he  came  down  I 
hit  him  a  slight  blow  over  the  nose  with  a 
rotten  stick,  hoping  only  to  confuse  him  a 
little,  but  much  to  my  surprise  and  mor- 
tification he  dropped  to  the  ground  and 
rolled  down  the  hill  dead,  succumbing  to  a 
blow  that  a  woodchuck  or  a  'coon  would 
hardly  have  regarded  at  all.  Thus  does 
the  easy  passive  mode  of  defense  of  the 
porcupine  not  only  dull  his  wits,  it  makes 
frail  and  brittle  the  thread  of  his  life.  He 
has  had  no  struggles  or  battles  to  harden 
and  toughen  him. 

That  blunt  nose  of  his  is  as  tender  as  a 
baby's  and  he  is  snuffed  out  by  a  blow 
that  would  hardly  bewilder  for  a  moment 
any  other  forest  animal,  unless  it  be  the 


skunk,  another  sluggish  non-combatant  of 
our  woodlands.  Immunity  from  foes,  from 
effort,  from  struggle  is  always  purchased 
with  a  price. 

BIRDS  AND  STRINGS. 

A  college  professor  writes  me  as  follows : 

"  Watching  this  morning  a  robin  attempt- 
ing to  carry  olT  a  string,  one  end  of  which 
was  caught  in  a  tree,  I  was  much  impressed 
by  his  utter  lack  of  sense.  He  could  not 
realize  that  the  string  was  fast,  or  that  it 
must  be  loosened  before  it  could  be  carried 
olT,  and  in  his  efforts  to  get  it  all  in  his  bill 
he  wound  it  about  a  neighboring  limb.  If 
as  little  sense  were  displayed  in  using  other 
material  for  nests,  there  would  be  no  robins' 
nests.  It  impressed  me  more  than  ever 
with  the  important  part  played  by  instinct." 

But  who  ever  saw  any  of  our  common 
birds  display  any  sense  or  judgment  in  the 
handling  of  strings?  Strings  are  compara- 
tively a  new  thing  with  birds ;  they  are  not 
a  natural  product,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
birds  blunder  in  handling  them.  The  oriole 
uses  them  the  most  successfully,  often  at- 
taching her  pensile  nest  to  the  branch  by 
their  aid.  But  she  uses  them  in  a  blind, 
childish  way,  winding  them  round  and 
round  the  branch,  often  getting  them  looped 
over  a  twig  or  hopelessly  tangled,  and  now 
and  then  hanging  herself  with  them,  as  do 
other  birds.  I  have  seen  a  sparrow,  a  cedar 
bird,  and  a  robin  each  hung  by  a  string  it 
was  using  in  the  building  of  its  nest.  Last 
spring  in  Spokane  a  boy  brought  me  a  des- 
iccated robin,  whose  feet  were  held  together 
by  a  long  thread  hopelessly  snarled.  The 
boy  had  found  it  hanging  to  a  tree. 

In  view  of  the  ignorance  of  birds  with 
regard  to  strings,  now  can  we  credit  the 
story  told  by  one  of  our  popular  nature 
writers  of  a  pair  of  orioles  that  deliberately 
impaled  a  piece  of  cloth  upon  a  thorn  in 
order  that  it  might  be  held  firmly  while 
they  pulled  out  the  threads?  When  it 
came  loose  they  refastened  it.  The  story 
is  incredible  for  two  reasons:  (i)  the  male 
oriole  does  not  assist  the  female  in  build- 
ing the  nest;  he  only  furnishes  the  music; 
(2)  the  whole  proceeding  implies  an 
atnount  of  reflection  and  skill  in  dealing 
with  a  new  problem  that  none  of  our  birds 
possess.  What  experience  has  the  race  of 
orioles  had  with  cloth  that  any  member 
of  it  should  know  how  to  unravel  it  in  that 
way?    The  whole  idea  is  absurd. 

THE   MALE  GROSBEAK   UPON   THE   NEST. 

With  none  of  our  common  birds,  so  far 
as  I  have  observed,  unless  it  be  with  the 
swallows,  is  it  the  custom  of  the  male  to 
take  his  turn  in  sitting  upon  the  eggs ;  yet 
a  friend  of  mine,  a  bird  lover  and  a  good 
observer,  says  she  has  seen  the  male  gfros- 
beak  do  this,  and  what  is  more,  and  what 
is  to  me  very  surprising,  sing  upon  the 
nest — "the  sweetest,  quaintest  lullaby  war- 
ble that  surely  ever  came  from  bird  on  n^ 
not  once,  but  many  times.        C^OOqIp 


LAVERACKS  IN  AMERICA 

By  JOSEPH  A.  GRAHAM 


PURISTS  who  love  exactitudes  say  that 
there  are  few  real  Laveracks  now  liv- 
ing. Two  or  three  investigators  have,  with 
a  flourish,  brought  out  from  obscurity  speci- 
mens which  come  down  without  outside 
cross  from  the  Laverack  kennel  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Laverack  creed,  straight 
from  Ponto  and  Old  Moll.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, all  this  is  an  error  likely  to  lead  to 
confusion;  just  as  an  attempt  to  narrow 
the  definition  of  Llewellin  threatens  the 
same  result.  Most  of  the  modem  bench- 
show  Laveracks  have  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing preponderance  of  straight  Laverack 
blood  and  have  been  so  carefully  bred  for 
type  that  it  would  be  an  error  to  call  them 
by  any  other  name.  In  all  truth  they  arc 
more  highly  perfected  Laveracks  than  any- 
thing Mr.  Laverack  himself  ever  bred.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Llewellin,  I  shall  give  to 
such  dogs  the  name  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled by  their  type  and  essential  blood 
lines. 

Most  of  the  notable  importations  of 
Laveracks  in  the  '70s  were  made  with 
reference  to  crossing  on  the  Llewellin  stock 
after  Mr.  Llewellin's  own  example.  Mr. 
L.  H.  Smith  of  Canada  brought  over  sev- 
eral and  reported  in  the  public  prints  of 
the  time  that  they  were  satisfactory  in 
speed  and  hunting  instinct,  but  of  little 
value  as  shooting  dogs.  Since  Mr  Llewel- 
lin always  said  the  same  thing  of  Phantom, 
Lill,  and  the  other  Laverack  bitches  from 
which  he  bred  after  succeeding  with 
Countess  and  Nellie,  there  seems  to  be  not 
much  to  say  in  favor  of  the  value  of  the 
pure  Laverack  dogs  of  that  time  on  either 
American  or  English  game.  Petrel,  Peer- 
ess, Victress,  and  others  of  Mr.  Smiths* 
kennel  came  under  the  verdict  which  was 
rendered  in  England  against  Phantom  and 
Lill.  Yet  in  both  countries  Ihese  bitches, 
of  small  value  in  the  field,  produced  great 
bird  dogs.  And  the  modem  Laveracks  are 
generally  fair  shooting  dogs. 

Laveracks  in  America  are  most  important 
from  two  standpoints:  first,  their  bearing 
as  a  factor  in  the  Llewellin  blood;  second, 
their  records  on  the  show  benches.  The 
first  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  since  it 
is  part  of  the  Llewellin  history. 

On  the  bench  the  Laveracks  have  had  in 
this  country,  as  in  England,  the  favor  of 
all  the  judges  who  are  sticklers  for 
"fancy."  Mr.  John  Davidson,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  American  bench-show 
judges,  said  to  me  once  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  judge  a  setter  without  considering 
primarily  head,  coat,  and  stern.  Those,  he 
said,  were  the  points  which  made  a  setter 
different  from  other  dogs.  "Any  mongrel," 
he  continued,  "  can  have  good  chest,  shoul- 
ders, feet  and  legs,  but  if  a  dog  has  not  a 
setter  coat,  he  is  not  a  setter."  Mr.  David- 
son probably  expressed  the  general  thought 
whidi  has  govemed  the  long  line  of  judges 


in  both  countries  who  have  maintained  the 
supremacy  of  the  Laverack  type  on  the 
benches.  It  was  difficult  for  a  judge  of  the 
old  days  to  set  aside  a  do^  like  Thunder  in 
favor  of  a  setter  of  inferior  quality;  as  in 
our  time  few  of  them  can  ignore  Mallwyd 
Sirdar. 

Since  there  is  no  dispute  about  the 
Laverack  type  and  very  little  about  its 
breeding,  the  story  in  America  is  soon  told, 
though  It  has  an  interest  in  many  directions. 
In  the  field  the  Laveracks  have  been  more 
used  and  more  useful  than  the  public 
records  would  indicate.  Especially  in  New 
England  they  have  been  highly  regarded  by 
many  good  sportsmen  and  seemed  to  make 
agreeable  shooting  companions.  In  the 
West  and  South,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  not  been  favored. 

Of  the  modern  Laveracks,  the  beautiful 
dogs  shown  for  several  years  by  Mr.  Wind- 
holz  of  New  York  may  be  taken  as  the 
beginning.  In  1889  he  showed  Champion 
Rockingham,  Champion  Count  Howard, 
and  Champion  Cora  of  Wetheral,  and  it 
was  a  beautiful  exhibition.  Rockingham 
was  a  blue  Belton  of  good  show  points  in 
all  respects,  as  his  long  list  of  successes  in- 
dicates. Count  Howard  was  a  much  larger 
dog  of  the  same  color.  His  skull  was 
rather  too  large  and  heavy  even  for  his 
size,  and  his  lip  deep  to  the  point  of  loose- 
ness. Mr.  Windholz  also  bred  a  handsome 
one  in  Princess  Beatrice. 

About  the  same  time  Royal  Prince  II 
was  shown  in  competition  with  the  Wind- 
holz dogs.  He  was  a  more  compact  and 
smoothly  turned  specimen  of  the  blue  Bel- 
ton  color.  In  the  years  following,  the 
Laverack  type  was  conspicuous  in  Cham- 
pion Sheldon,  Champion  Gilhooley,  Cham- 
pion Highland  Fleet,  all  bred  on  this  side, 
and  others  well  known  to  fanciers. 

It  is  likely  that  Monk  of  Furness  was, 
taking  the  country  over,  used  in  the  stud 
more  than  any  other  of  the  imported 
Laveracks.  He  was  almost  entirely  white, 
the  markings  being  very  slight.  He  was  a 
dog  of  beautiful  head  and  general  contour, 
rather  stiff  and  stilty  in  his  action.  A  great 
many  of  his  descendants,  now  amalgamated 
with  the  Llewellins,  are  to  be  found  through 
the  West. 

Highland  Fleet  made  more  admirers 
among  the  Llewellin  men  than  most 
Laveracks.  He  was  an  orange  Belton  of 
medium  size  and  neatly  turned;  having  an 
appearance  and  action  which  suggested 
traveling  ability.  Several  gentlemen  who 
shot  over  him  spoke  highly  of  his  field 
qualities.  He  was  good  on  birds  and  had 
enough  speed  for  the  New  England  shoot- 
ing. 

Gilhooley    was    another    orange    Belton. 
With  Highland  Fleet  and  Orangeman,  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  tribe  two  or  three  , 
years.    He  was  a  larger  dog  than  Highland  I  p 
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Fleet  and  of  more  strength  and  power,  but 
less  quality. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  revival  of  the 
Laverack  fancy,  the  starting-point  having 
been  the  importation  of  the  orange  Belton, 
Barton  Tory,  in  1900;  though,  perhaps,  the 
movement  may  be  said  to  have  been  started 
with  Albert's  Woodcock,  brought  over  a 
year  or  two  before.  Woodcock  was  rather 
a  heavy  dog  with  a  typical  Laverack  head 
and  a  well-marked  orange  Belton  coat.  The 
owners  of  Woodcock's  puppies  seemed  to 
have  been  unlucky.  Most  of  them  died 
from  one  cause  or  another.  Barton  Tory 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Vandergrift  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania.  Few  dogs  have  ever 
surpassed  him  in  quality.  He  had  a  hand- 
some head  and  almost  perfect  shoulders  and 
front.  His  weak  point  was  a  lack  of  pro- 
portion between  his  strong  foreparts  and 
his  quarters.  In  anything  like  thin  con- 
dition he  looked  almost  as  if  he  might  have 
been  made  up  of  two  dogs. 

Mallwyd  Sirdar  followed  Barton  Tory 
and  defeated  him  when  they  first  met.  Sir- 
dar, owned  by  Mr.  George  C.  Thomas,  Jr., 
of  Philadelphia,  is  a  rangier  dog  than  Tory, 
and  has  remarkably  stylish  and  free  action 
for  a  Laverack.  Judges  who  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  that  type  have  said  that  Sirdar's 
skull  and  muzzle  are  the  finest  seen  for 
many  years.  His  faults  are  eyes  of  light 
color  and  some  looseness  of  elbow. 

In  the  show  season  of  1903  the  crack 
Laverack  was  Mr.  Thomas  s  Rumney 
Racket,  which  with  his  kennel  companion. 
Madcap,  did  a  great  deal  of  winning.  Like 
Highland  Fleet,  he  pleases  the  Llewellin 
men  more  than  does  the  average  Laverack. 
He  is  a  handsome  blue  Belton  of  good 
size  and  rangy  conformation.  Some  judges 
think  that  Dr.  Hair's  Rumney  Ranger  has 
a  better  head  than  Racket,  but  loses  in 
other  respects.  Other  Laveracks  of  beau- 
tiful heads,  coats,  and  quality  have  been 
Bracken  o'  Leek,  Flirt  o*  Leek,  and  Quuen's 
Place  Pride. 

In  this  revival  there  has  been  a  rapid 
improvement  toward  perfection  of  detail. 
Importers  have  found  where  the  defects 
lay,  and  have  brought  over  other  dogs 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  judges.  So 
far  few  really  high-class  bench  Laveracks 
have  been  bred  in  the  United  States.  Bar- 
ton Tory,  rich  in  quality,  had  to  succumb 
at  once  to  Sirdar  and  Rumney  Racket.  In 
the  1904  shows  the  bitches  showed  still 
more  plainly  the  progress  toward  excel- 
lence of  detail.  Ben  Lewis  produced  a  rare 
young  blue  Belton  bitch  in  Mallwyd  Di, 
just  a  shade  long  in  loin,  but  all  in  all  not 
far  from  earning  the  title  of  the  best  show 
Laverack  ever  put  down  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  She  has  the  rather  desirable  fault 
of  being  coarse  for  her  sex;  but  not  much 
more  can  be  said  against  her  except  that 
she  is  not  likely  to  improve  with  age. 
Mallwyd  Meg  and  Mallwyd  Countess  are 
two  Laveracks  which  have  been  disputing 
blue  ribbons  in  1904  with  Madcap  and  Mall- 
wyd Di.  Both  are  blue  Beltons.  Any  judge 


must  declare  them  better  in  detail  than 
Queen's  Place  Pride,  Flirt  o*  Leek  and  that 
set  of  Laveracks  which  started  the  winning 
in  1901.  Nor  can  many  judges  see  how 
any  Llewellins  are  going  to  defeat  them. 

A  setter  of  Laverack  breeding  which  de- 
serves special  mention  is  Champion  Sue  H., 
a  large  lemon  Belton.  She  won  a  number 
of  times  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James  Cole 
of  Kansas  City  as  well  as  after  he  disposed 
of  her.  If  she  had  been  better  in  hocks 
and  pasterns,  she  would  have  been  hard  to 
beat  anywhere.  Bred  to  John  Davidson's 
Llewellin,  Donald  Bane,  she  produced, 
among  others,  a  dog  called  Ray,  and  he  be- 
came the  sire  of  Cole's  Lady,  a  good  win- 
ner on  the  bench.  Bred  to  Cincinnatus's 
Pride,  Cole's  Lady  produced  Lady  Cole,  a 
white-and-black  setter  which  some  judges 
regard  as  the  most  beautiful  setter  now  in 
this  country.  Lady  Cole  always  won  when- 
ever shown,  but  has  not  been  at  any  of  the 
Eastern  shows  since  her  debut  in  the  puppy 
class  in  New  York.  Her  puppies  by  Oakley 
Hill,  however,  won  blue  ribbons  in  the  New 
York  show  of  1903.  While  Lady  Cole  is 
not  a  Laverack^  she  is  certainly  not  a 
Llewellin,  and  as  she  is  likely  to  be  an  im- 
portant figure  in  the  breeding  records,  I 
mention  her  among  the  bench-show  setters. 
She  is  of  medium  size,  white  with  the  ex- 
ception of  her  ears,  and  slightly  ticked. 
Her  skull  and  muzzle  are  wonderfully  good, 
though  some  critics  would  call  them  a  little 
too  refined.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
serious  fault  with  her  anywhere  except  on 
the  general  ground  that  she  has  too  much 
of  the  "  fancy "  appearance  to  suit  sports- 
men. In  justice  to  her  breeder,  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  in  this  respect  the  impression  is 
made  rather  by  her  color,  since  she  pos- 
sesses more  than  the  average  bone  and 
muscle  shown  by  bitches  of  her  size. 

There  are  two  setters  of  the  last-men- 
tioned kind  of  breeding  which  are  not 
Laveracks,  but  properly,  perhaps,  belong  in 
the  same  group,  especially  since  both  of 
them  received  distinguished  consideration 
from  Mr.  Mortimer,  the  dean  of  the  Ameri- 
can corps  of  judges.  One  of  these  setters. 
Winner  s  Victoria,  I  have  never  had  any 
hesitation  in  calling  the  nearest  to  faultless 
among  dogs  of  the  general  Laverack  type. 
She  was  bred  almost  a  straight  Llewellin, 
but  the  fact  of  her  appearance  merely  goes 
to  show  the  deep  influence  of  the  Laverack 
blood  in  the  Llewellins.  She  was  a  blue 
Belton,  weighing  forty-five  pounds,  and 
built  on  what  would  be  called  cobby  lines. 
Her  symmetry  was  *  little  short  of  perfec- 
tion. Llewellin  judges  did  not  fancy  her 
much  on  account  of  her  cobbiness.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  said  that  she  probably 
never  was  shown  in  precisely  fit  condition 
except  twice.  Her  owner  cared  little  about 
dogs,  and  she  was  nearly  always  either  too 
fat  or  otherwise  below  herself  in  looks. 
Mr.  Mortimer  lifted  her  into  the  highest 
honors  at  the  Kansas  City  show  in  igoot 
She  was  put  down  there  m  perfect  condi- 
tion.   He  gave  her  a  speciaC^or  the  best 
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setter,  beneath  her  being:  Highland  Fleet, 
Albert's  Woodcock,  Sue  H.,  Vic's  Vic,  and 
others  of  a  very  strong  English  setter  class. 
I  have  not  a  catalogue  of  that  show  at 
hand,  but  my  recollection  is  that  the  Irish 
setters,  Champion  Ben  Law  and  Champion 
Lord  Lismore,  were  in  the  list  which  she 
beat.  In  the  special  for  the  best  dog  of  any 
breed  in  the  show,  Mr.  Mortimer  hesitated 
some  time  between  her  and  the  Great  Dane, 
Sandor  vom  Inn,  finally  picking  Sandor; 
putting  her  above  quite  a  list  of  clever 
winners. 

The  other  dog  to  which  I  refer  is  Top- 
gallant, a  lar^e  blue  Belton,  weighing,  I 
should  say,  sixty  pounds.  Mr.  Mortimer 
picked  him  for  emphatic  praise  at  the  Chi- 
cago show  of  1901,  though  the  dog  did  not 
get  a  ribbon  from  the  judge.  Topgallant 
won  the  North  American  Qub  derby  in  the 
fall  of  1900.  He  is  said  to  be  a  magnifi- 
cent bird  dog,  and  he  is  certainly  most  im- 
pressive in  appearance,  though  I  have  never 
called  him  a  bench-show  dog  under  the 
usual  standards.  He  is  owned  by  Mr.  H. 
Marshall  Graydon  of  London,  Ontario. 
He  is  a  grandson  of  Champion  Monk  of 
Fumess,  but  the  striking  point  in  his  breed- 
ing is  his  many  lines  to  London,  the  once 
well-known  son  of  Mr.  Smith's  famous 
Paris.  If  the  English  setter  men  of  this 
country  are  looking  for  size  and  vigor, 
they  might  very  well  give  attention  to  this 
handsome  Canadian. 

Laverack  color  has  come  to  be  almost  en- 
tirely blue  Belton  or  orange  Belton — the 
markings  which  Mr.  Laverack  preferred. 
Though  there  are  better  Llewellins  and 
white,  black,  and  tan  Laveracks,  neither  is 
quite  tjrpical  as  a  rule.  Belton  Llewellins 
commonly  have  a  muddy  look,  and  the 
heavily  marked  Laveracks  arc  seldom 
shown  in  public.  Some  of  the  bench-show 
breeders  in  England  have  crossed  success- 
fully on  the  Llewellins;  especially  on  those 
strong  in  Dash  II  blood.  On  the  other 
hand,  American  Llewellin  breeders  have 
produced  some  fairly  good  show  specimens 
from  using  English  Laveracks  as  a  cross. 

In  the  modem  Laveracks,  bred  largely  for 
the  bench  qualities  of  coat  and  head,  the 
hunting  powers  have,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
suffered ;  and  yet  these  dogs  are  not  parlor 
dogs,  or,  as  Mr.  Buckell  calls  them,  "dis- 
eased Laveracks."  Not  only  are  some  of 
the  "pure"  ones  excellent  shooting  dogs, 
but  when  crossed  with  the  Llewellin,  they 
usually  produce  attractive  and  satisfactory 
performers,  though  not  often  approaching 
an3rwhere  near  field  trial  class.  Most  of  the 
Monk  of  Fumess  blood  as  mingled  with  the 
Llewellin  gave  good-looking  dogs  which 
were  easily  broken  and  were  highly  valued 
by  their  owners.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  no  one  could  see  where 
Monk  of  Furncss  added  anything  of  utility 
— ^the  most  to  be  said  being  that  he  did  not 
cause  any  degeneration  of  hunting  instinct 
or  finding  abilities. 

In  connection  with  Monk  of  Fumess  and 
other  modem  Laveracks  I  may,  at  the  risk 


of  giving  offense  to  the  owners  of  such 
dogs,  mention  a  circumstance  which  has 
seemed  to  me  peculiar.  It  is,  that  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  breeding  Laveracks  struc- 
turally correct  than  Llewellins.  I  should 
not  call  my  own  experience  so  extensive  as 
to  be  conclusive,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  modem  Laveracks  in  this  country 
seem  to  me  to  breed  such  blemishes  as  bad 
pasterns  and  hocks,  ill-shap«d  feet,  wrongly 
set  shoulders,  and  flat  heads.  Almost  m- 
yariably  they  reproduce  a  coat  of  fine  qual- 
ity and  a  good  setter  expression,  but  in  the 
points  mentioned  they  do  not  seem  to  equal 
the  Llewellins  in  uniformity  of  results.  I 
bred  several  litters  from  imported  bench 
winners  and  their  immediate  descendants, 
and  have  owned  and  seen  quite  a  number 
havinj  the  blood  of  Monk  of  Fumess.  My 
own  observation  of  these  breeding  defects 
is  confirmed  by  reports  I  have  received 
from  a  few  other  breeders.  I  suppose  that 
the  fact  is  due  to  the  exaggerated  attention 
paid  to  the  coat  by  bench-show  breeders. 
If  my  own  somewhat  limited  observation 
represents  a  general  rule,  it  explains  why 
the  purely  bench-show  Laverack  m  America 
never  bred  on.  It  seems  as  if  the  exhibitors 
were  compelled  constantly  to  go  to  England 
to  find  winners. 

In  their  own  field  of  beauty  and  distinc- 
tion of  appearance  the  modern  Laveracks 
are  not  only  the  superiors  of  other  English 
setters,  but  are,  perhaps,  the  handsomest 
and  most  bloodlike  of  all  dogs.  Owners 
also  find  them  attractive  and  affectionate 
companions.  One  would  suppose  that  some 
way  could  be  devised  to  blend  their  superb 
quality  with  the  speed  and  field  work  of 
the  later  Llewellins.  Since  it  has  been 
tried  many  times  without  encouraging  re- 
sults, perhaps  the  history  of  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  will  be  that  the  Laverack  with 
its  specialized  development  of  fancy  points 
will  lead  on  the  benches,  while  the  plainer 
but  more  workmanlike  Llewellin  will  be  in 
control  of  public  competition  on  game;  the 
private  owner  being,  according  to  his  taste, 
a  Laverack  fancier  or  a  Llewllin  shooting 
man. 

Setter  type— correct  type,  true  tj'pe,  old 
type  are  some  of  the  terms  used — has  mis- 
led some  judges  who  have  handled  prin- 
cipally the  fancy  stock  of  various  breeds  at 
bench  shows  and  have  made  no  special 
study  of  English  setters.  They  think  of 
type  only  as  Laverack.  Laveracks,  when 
good,  have  peerless  beauty,  but  not  the  old 
type  of  Stonehenge.  More  Llewellins  than 
Laveracks  are  of  thoroughly  sound  type. 
Cincinnatus's  Pride,  essentially  Llewellin  in 
type,  though  not  "  straight "  m  pedigree,  is 
a  more  soundly  typical  English  setter  than 
any  Laverack  ever  shown  in  the  country. 
So  is  Selkirk  Dan,  the  Canadian;  and  so 
is  Oakley  Hill,  barring  his  head.  Coming 
down  to  the  latest  date,  the  same  superior- 
ity in  essential  soundness  of  type  may  be 
asserted  of  Llewellins  like  McKinley,  Cap- 
tain Jack,  Prince  Lyndon  and  Robert  r 
Count  Gadstone.  ^^  _^^  ,.,   ,.^ A^ 
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THREE  years  ago  the  Y.  R.  A.  of  Great 
Britain  made  an  important  change  in 
their  rule,  which  is  calculated  to  operate 
strongly  and  in  a  reverse  direction  to  that 
taken  by  the  Association  here.  Previous  to 
that  date  a  check  had  been  exercised  on  ex- 
tended dimensions  of  MS  by  taking  into 
account  both  breadth  at  .6  of  the  water-line 
length  and  the  girth  at  this  point  of  the 
cross  section  of  the  submerged  body,  the 
line  being  taken  under  the  keel  and  follow- 
ing closely  the  skin  of  the  vessel.  Breadth 
was  thus  taken  into  the  measurement  di- 
rectly, and  the  length  of  the  line  was  again 
affected  by  it,  by  the  depth  of  keel  and  by 
angularity  or  depth  of  curvature  which 
would  be  influenced  by  deepening  the  keel. 
The  change  made  in  1900  was  to  still 
further  check  the  use  of  dimensions  un- 
associated  with  bulk,  by  adding  to  the 
measured  quantity  four  times  the  difference 
between  the  girth  as  previously  taken  and 
the  length  of  a  line  stretched  as  directly 
as  it  could  be  between  the  points  measured 
to.  This  rule  surely  gives  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  the  use  of  compact  dimensions,  and 
to  the  filling  up  of  area  within  the  limits  of 
any  dimensions  taken.  It  is  most  unlikely 
that  under  this  rule  yachts  of  the  type  too 
prevalent  here  will  ever  be  produced. 

Length  -i-  Breadth -i- .75  Girth  -I-  4<^  +.5  ^"SA  _  p^  . 
a. I 

<i=  girth  difference  in  feet. 

It  will  not  produce  fin  keels,  and  a  pro- 
viso that  any  less  draught  than  half  the 
breadth  shall,  in  the  measurement  of  girths, 
be  counted  as  having  that  draught,  is  cal- 
culated to  effectually  bar  "  skimming 
dishes."  The  fact  that  any  form  of  section, 
however  good  and  compact,  involves  by  en- 
largement an  added  charge  on  dimensions 
becomes  by  this  reason  a  charge  on  dis- 
placement also,  and  the  rule  is  to  this  ex- 
tent perhaps  open  to  the  objection  of  being 
arbitrary  and  inequitable,  where  a  charge 
exists  on  the  amount  of  sail  carried.  Of 
this  feature,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
over  rough  water  courses,  where  high 
winds  are  frequent,  a  vessel  of  moderate 
power  and  sail  plan  is,  no  doubt,  the  more 
desirable  and  serviceable.  These  qualities 
would  be  better  conserved  by  the  presence 
in  the  rule  of  some  more  effectual  check 
on  the  fullness  of  the  water-line  than  any 
which  it  contains.  The  rule  is  no  doubt 
better  fitted  to  meet  British  rcquirentents 
and   conditions    than   those   existing   here. 


The  rule  of  1901  adopted  here,  as  it  relates 
to  the  3/5",  insists  only  on  proportion;  it 
recognizes  that  power  to  carry  sail  depends 
upon  the  horizontal  transfer  of  weight 
from  the  center  of  buoyancy,  that  breadth 
and  draught  are  the  agents  used  for  this 
transfer  and  that  displacement  means  work 
to  be  done.  The  rule  establishes  relations 
between  these  various  things,  but  it  makes 
no  charge  for  either  breadth  or  draught 
itself,  and  it  includes  in  the  scope  of  its 
application  the  keel  yacht  with  its  greater 
draught,  the  center-board  vessel  with  its 
greater  breadth,  and  even  the  shallow 
"skimming  dish."  I  would  like  to  end 
these  comments  without  reference  to  the 
change  in  its  rule,  made  recently  by  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  whose  purpose  to 
take  action  was  looked  forward  to  with 
much  gratification  and  interest  by  its  own 
members,  and  by  yachtsmen  generally.  This 
interest  is  too  great  to  warrant  an  omis- 
sion of  some  notice  of  its  new  rule  by  any 
one  much  concerned  with  this  subject  and 
writing  upon  it. 

I  shall,  however,  notice  only  some  of  the 
more  salient  points  of  the  matter,  and  sin- 
cerely trust  that  revision  may  lead  to  a  radi- 
cal elimination,  at  least  of  what  appear  to 
be  defects  in  it,  as  it  now  is.    The  formula 

■    ««    .  ^^^ 

as  given  is     Racmg  measurement  =  ■   »  _ 

^  Vd 

Length  multiplied  by  square  root   of  sail 

area,  divided  by  5  times  the  cube  root  of 

displacement." 

The  length  here  stated  is  not,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  LJVL,  or  this  quantity 
modified  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of 
some  other  quantity.  It  is  the  mean  of 
two  lengths,  taken  parallel  to  the  keel  at  a 
distance  of  54  the  greatest  breadth  of  the 
water-line  from  the  center  line  of  the  ves- 
sel, one  of  these  lengths  or  sections  taken 
through  the  water-line,  and  the  other 
through  the  longest  part  of  the  hull,  exclu- 
sive of  the  bulwark  and  rail. 

It  is  provided  that  where  the  water-line, 
as  ordinarily  taken,  exceeds  115  per  cent 
of  L,  ]^  of  the  excess  "shall  be  added  to 
the  rating  measurement."  Draught  does  not 
appear  in  the  rating  formula,  neither  does 
any  relation  of  it  to  other  dimensions,  but 
it  is  provided  that  the  allowed  limit  of  it 
in  feet=  .133  (rating  measurement)  =2^. 
"Any  excess  of  draught,  exclusive  of  cen- 
ter-board, as  per  above  formula,  shall  be  - 
multiplied  by  (5)  and  added  to  the  rating 
measurement'     It  is  also  provided  thzUD 
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— displacement — shall  be 
obtained  as  follows:  At 
points  dividing  the 
length  of  load  water-line 
into  five  equal  parts,  find 
areas  of  immersed  cross- 
sections  in  square  feet; 
from  the  areas  in  square 
feet  obtained  and  load 
water-line  length,  find 
approximate  displace- 
ment in  cubic  feet,  which 
will  be  the  D  in  form- 
ula. 

A  striking  and  surprising  feature  of  this 
rule,  and  one  which  must  be  regarded  as 
an  innovation  on  all  existing  and  former 
practice,  is  the  elimination  of  the  water-line 
as  a  factor  in  measurement.  If  there  is 
any  one  dimension  in  the  measurement  of 
a  vessel  which  has  an  ascertained  and  ^es- 
tablished value  relative  to  speed  obtainable, 
it  is  length  of  water-line;  it  is  true  that  the 
application  of  the  laws  which  relate  to  it 
are  quite  commonly  misunderstood  and  mis- 
applied, and  people  look  for  speeds  cor- 
responding to  relative  lengths  where  there 
is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  forms  to  be 
driven,  or  in  the  powers  associated  with 
them,  but  thanks  to  Scott  Russell,  to 
Messrs.  Froude  and  others  there  is  ample 
reason  for  the  assurance  that  lengths  of 
water-line  (by  that  meaning  the  length  over 
which  the  work  of  opening  and  closing  the 
water  is  distributed)  will,  in  bodies  of  like 
form  and  bulk,  and  which  differ  only  in 
dimension,  continue  for  all  time  to  indicate 
the  relative  opportunities  for  speed  in  dif- 
ferent vessels.  No  dimension  which  fails 
to  indicate  the  length  of  body  used  in  open- 
ing and  closing  the  water,  as  well  or  better 
than  length  of  water-line  now  does,  is  a  fit 
substitute  for  it.  No  length  of  a  section 
line,  taken  on  deck  at  a  quarter  breadth  or 
at  any  other  point,  can  ever  do  this  or  any 
part  of  it  with  even  approximate  accuracy; 
neither  can  any  sectional  dimension  taken 
in  the  plane  of  the  water-line  do  it.  It 
should,  too,  be  easily  apparent  that  for  use 
in  the  procurement  of  speed  the  two  dimen- 
sions, which  are  by  the  rule  given  an  equal 
value,  have  in  fact  no  such  equality,  one  is 
intimately  associated  with  and  influenced  by 
the  area  of  load-water  plane,  the  other  more 
remotely  and  less  necessarily  so;  the  latter 
is  influenced  by  width  on  deck  and  height 
of  free-board,  and  is  capable,  cither  inside 
or  outside  the  limits  of  deformity,  of  much 
modification  advantageous  for  measurement 
and  racing  purposes  alone,  but  in  other 
respects  as  objectionable  as  any  of  those 
features  which  have  appeared  in  the  past, 
and  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  new 
rules  should  not  foster,  but  should  correct. 
An  illustration,  in  a  very  mild  decree,  of 
the  shortening  that  is  possible  is  shown  in 
diagrams  of  the  Hester  which  are  here 
given.  By  simply  turning  slightly  inwards 
the  heads  of  the  frames,  the  longer  quarter 
breadth  section  line  is  shortened  three  feet 
(9  inches  forward  and  2  feet  3  inches  aft). 


To  charge  as  of 
equal  value,  a 
dimension 
which  directly 
influences  pow- 
er and  speed, 
and  another 
which  is  sepa- 
rable from  both 
power  and 
speed,  is  un- 
sound and  inef- 
fective in  practice,  and  must  ultimately,  if 
not  at  once,  result  in  the  extended  rse  of 
one  and  the  restricted  use  of  the  other,  and 
produce,  where  the  racing  spirit  is  keen,  the 
introduction  of  deformed  shapes,  and  the 
obligation  on  racing  men  to  meet  such, 
however  unwilling  they  may  be  to  do  so. 
The  relation  of  L  to  the  real  water-line,  as 
ordinarily  taken,  may  be  fairly  well  seen 
by  comparing  the  two  dimensions  in  four 
yachts  of  different  degrees  of  fullness  of 
water-line,  the  extent  of  variation  being 
from  64^/^  per  cent,  of  the  circumscribing 
parallelogram  of  the  old-style  yacht  with 
hollow  water-line,  through  the  degrees  of 
.67,  .70  and  approximately  .75  of  the  mod- 
cm  yacht. 
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Any  assumption  that  L  can,  in  any  of  these 
vessels,  take  the  place  of  L  PT  L  as  a  true 
measure  of  the  length  used  by  her  is,  of 
course,  quite  untenable.  None  of  them  use 
in  actual  sailing  less  than  the  water-line 
length,  and  none  of  them,  under  the  aver- 
age conditions*  of  sailing,  use  much  more 
than  this.  The  small  class  of  vessel^  with 
an  absolutely  flat  floor,  or  nearly  so,  and 
angular  sides  does,  by  a  moderate  amount 
of  inclination,  gain  very  considerably  in  the 
length  of  water-line  used,  but  this  class 
has  no  representation  in  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club;  and  the  degree  of  gain  in  this 
respect,  of  even  the  vessels  of  full  water-^ 
line,   has.   I   think,  been   commonly   muchlp 
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overestimated.  If  the  stem  and 
sternpost  of  any  ordinary  yacht 
were  marked  at  the  water's  edge, 
and  if  she  were  then  inclined,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  greater 
bulk  in  the  over-water  body  of  the 
vessel  over  that  which  was  below 
it  would,  when  it  became  sub^ 
merged  for  any  number  of  inches, 
result  in  the  emergence  to  a 
greater  number  of  inches  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  vessel,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  stem  and 
sternpost,  thus  shortening  the 
LWL.  It  is  of  no  more  conse- 
quence to  consider,  in  this  connec- 
tion, what  is  the  effect  on  L  WL 
of  extreme  angles  of  inclination 
than  it  would  be  to  be  governed 
by  considerations  of  extreme  con- 
ditions for  speed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  table  of  allowances, 
which  last  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  regulate  for  average  practical 
conditions. 

It  has  been  taken  as  the -func- 
tion of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
rule  to,  in  this  factor  of  L,  put  a 
check  on  excessively  full  water- 
lines  with  their  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  shoal  and  flattened 
end  frames.  This  by  the  method 
used  is  effected,  not  so  much  by  a 
tax  on  fullness  if  measured  from 
the  previously  existing  standpoint, 
but  by  accepting  vesels  like  the 
modem  seventies  as  standard,  and 
by  making  a  rebate  on  the  meas- 
urement to  all  vessels  of  less  full 
water-lines,  down  to  a  limit  where 
LWL  exceeds  L  by  fifteen  per 
cent.  In  this  way  the  vessel  whose 
L  length  is  only  ninety  per  cent. 
oi  LfV  L  is,  in  so  far  as  this  fac- 
tor is  concerned,  brought  under 
the  influence  of  a  different  part 
of  the  allowance  table  from  that 
which  applies  to  her.  The  real  ad- 
vantage which  the  modem  yacht 
of  great  fullness  in  the  water-line 
gains  over  her  predecessor  is  not 
to  any  important  degree  (except- 
ing in  the  small  classes  which 
have  been  referred  to)  due  to 
lengthening  of  the  water-line 
when  inclined;  it  is,  I  think,  due 
to  the  large  increase  in  load- water 
plane  and  to  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  stability  gained  by  it, 
and  this  without  any  increase  of 
frictional  surface  or  impairment 
in  fineness  of  form.  The  accom- 
panying diagram  will  make  this 
apparent  It  shows  four  sections 
in  the  fore  body  of  Titania  in- 
dicated in  broken  lines;  it  also 
shows  in  solid  lines  four  sections, 
taken  in  the  same  positions  rela- 
tive to  length,  in  a  modem  70- foot 
yacht.  Another  plan  shows  the 
water-lines  and  deck-lines  of  the 
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two  vessels,  and  the  inclined  water-line  at 
fifteen  degrees  of  the  modern  vessel.  The 
shaded  spaces  in  the  body  plan  show  at  the 
various  points  indicated,  and  at  fifteen  de- 
grees inclination  the  presence  of  water 
which  would  be  operative  as  a  righting 
force  in  one  case  and  absent  in  the  other. 

This  would  amount  approximately  to  the 
buoyant  property  of  two  tons  of  water,  and 
the  righting  moment  exercised  to  about 
twenty-four  tons.  To  measure  the  advan- 
tage thus  gained,  and  to  prevent  an  un- 
checked and  objectionable  use  of  it,  it 
seems  quite  unnecessary  that  the  length  of 
load  water-line  should  be  eliminated. 

To  do  this  does  not  aid  the  simplicity  of 
the  practical  work  required,  since  the  rule 
requires  that  the  length  of  water-line  must 
be  obtained  in  order  that  it  may  be  divided 
by  five  to  locate  the  position  of  sections. 
The  retention  of  the  water-line  as  a  factor, 
with-  some  quantity  added  to  it,  or  stated 
independently  to  express  the  fullness  of  it, 
would  seem  in  many  ways  to  have  better 
warrant.  As  to  whether  such  addition  is 
made  in  the  direction  of  length  as  at  the 
quarter  breadth,  or  in  the  direction  of 
breadth  as  at  the  eighth  of  length,  is  not, 
in  so  far  as  the  principle  is  involved,  of 
much  consequence  as  one  measure  may  be 
regarded  as  a  complement  of  the  other;  in 
the  practical  work  of  measuring  yachts, 
however,  the  measuring  of  the  sectional 
length  of  water-line  at  quarter  breadth  is 
under  ordinary  conditions  tedious,  and 
necessarily  of  uncertain  accuracy  when 
done. 

Another  feature  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  rule  which  invites  comment  is  one 
which  affects  its  practical  character,  and 
with  the  last  one  considered,  makes  it  need- 
lessly complicated,  and  indeed  in  this  re- 
spect the  least  practical  probably  of  any 
rule  ever  adopted  in  this  or  any  other  yacht 
club.  The  feature  referred  to  is  the  re- 
quirement for  the  area  of  five  sections  in 
the  length  of  the  water-line  to  be  taken. 
If  this  work  is  done  accurately,  it  means 
practically  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of 
taking  off  the  lines  of  the  vessel.  The 
length  of  water-line  must  be  taken  as  of 
old,  when  the  vessel  is  afloat;  a  base  line 
must  be  run  when  the  vessel  is  out  of 
water,  or  other  means  used  to  measure  off 
the  divisions,  and  to  insure  that  the  sec- 
tions are  taken  off  at  right  angles  to  the 
keel;  the  height  of  the  water-line  on  each 
section  must  be  ascertained,  the  sections 
drawn,  and  from  these  the  areas  obtained 
in  some  way  which  the  rule  does  not  de- 
fine, but  whichever  of  many  ways  is  used, 
three  actual  quantities  and  two  zeros  will 
not  yield  very  correct  results,  and  not,  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  of  yachts  that  have 
been  built  goes,  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent, 
better  than  can  be  had  by  taking  into  ac- 
count the  area  of  the  submerged  largest 
cross  section  and  the  length  oi  LW  L.  The 


work  involved  in  this  last  can  be  done  with 
accuracy,  without  base  lines,  and  without 
difficultv. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  unlike  the  check 
put  upon  the  fullness  of  the  water-line,  or 
the  other  limit  put  on  draught,  there  is 
no  limit  put  to  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
mium given  for  displacement.  This  must 
increase  the  difficulty  of  designing  under 
the  rule,  ana  the  uncertainty  of  what  may 
develop  under  it.  How  it  will  eventuate 
only  experience  can  show.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  it  will  doubtless  be  generally 
conceded  that  for  serviceable  purposes  and 
the  production  of  good  and  desirable  yachts 
too  much  displacement  is  as  bad  as  too 
little. 

The  arbitrary  limits  placed  on  draught 
permit  free  of  any  special  charge,  prac- 
tically, 8  feet  for  40  rating,  and  16  feet  for 
100  feet,  and  proportionate  depths  to  the 
ratings  between  these.  There  is  a  charge 
for  any  excess  beyond  the  limits  given  of 
five  times  the  quantity  to  be  added  to  the 
rating.  Here  is  plainly  and  strongly  shown 
a  recognition  of  draught  as  a  factor  in  the 
production  of  speed,  and  the  need  for 
checking  or  regulating  its  use;  but  it  will 
be  remarked  that  no  provision  is  made  for 
requiring  it  to  be  a  symmetrical  proportion 
of  any  other  dimension  than  the  rating, 
and  no  allowance  appears  in  the  rule  for 
any  less  draught  than  the  extreme  limit 
permitted.  In  this  way  any  wish  to  obtain 
on  equitable  terms,  by  the  rule,  craft  of  less 
draught  is  denied.  There  is,  by  the  rule, 
an  obligation  if  we  would  have  an  even 
opportunity  to  win  races,  to  build  to  the 
limit  of  draught  permitted.  There  is  here 
presented  an  arbitrary  dictum  and  apparent 
inconsistency.  We  are  in  effect  told  that 
one  foot  in  excess  of  the  limit  given  is 
worth  five  feet  added  to  the  rating,  but 
that  one  foot  less  than  the  limit  is  worth 
nothing  for  allowance.  But  the  mere  lim- 
iting of  draught,  even  when  aided  by  a 
premium  on  displacement,  does  not  insure 
the  production  of  yachts  with  compact  and 
symmetrical  midship  sections.  With  breadth 
left  out  of  account,  it  is  possible  to  increase 
displacement  by  increase  of  breadth,  and  to 
associate  this  breadth  with  a  relatively 
shoal-bodied  boat,  having  the  limit  of 
draught,  and  a  disproportionate  depth  of 
keel,  and  thus  to  gain  that  effect  of  leverage 
which  has  hitherto  been  so  largely  depended 
on.  This  development  is  the  more  likely 
since  breadth  contributes  more  effectively 
to  sail-carrying  power  than  draught  does,  at 
ordinary  sailing  angles  of  heel.  Other 
points  in  this  rule  call  for  comment,  but 
space  forbids.  There  is  much  cry  for  a 
simple  rule,  and  every  one  must  concede 
that  the  utmost  simplicity  that  includes  ef- 
fectiveness is  most  desirable;  but  effective- 
ness is  surely  the  prime  consideration,  and 
this  rule  seems  to  be  far  removed  from  the 
attainment  of  either. 
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THE  FLOUNDERS  AS  ROD  AND  TABLE 
FISH— NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

By  WILUAM  C.  HARRIS 


MANY  anglers  place  the  flounder  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  catfish  so  far  as  rod 
fishing  for  them  goes,  and  many  more  seem 
to  be  ignorant  of  their  interesting  life  his- 
tories and  the  conceded  delicacy  of  both 
species  as  a  table  fish.  In  these  conclusions 
they  are  wrong,  for  the  summer  flounder, 
reaching  a  weight  of  twenty-six  pounds,  is 
a  hard  fighter,  and  the  winter  flounder,  as 
a  breakfast  dish,  is  not  surpassed,  when 
freshly  caught  and  served,  by  any  other 
form  of  salt-water  fishes,  not  excepting 
that  esteemed  and  high-priced  species 
known  as  the  pompano  which  has  been  sold 
in  the  New  York  markets  at  fifty  cents  per 
pound. 

The  months  of  March  and  April  of  each 
succeeding  year  awake  the  small  winter 
flounder  from  its  partial  or  complete  hiber- 
nation on  the  mud  bottoms,  with  an  ac- 
cumulated spring  appetite,  and  it  then  takes 
the  bait — usually  a  small  piece  of  sand  or 
white  worm,  or  clam — more  eagerly  than 
when  the  weather  and  the  water  grow 
warmer.  It  is  the  first  hook  and  line  fish 
taken  in  quantities  in  the  early  months  of 
the  year,  the  striped  bass  coming  only  as 
stragglers  in  the  early  days  of  April,  unless 
the  spring  opens  unusually  warm,  when 
they  may  be  caught  in  March ;  they  are  usu- 
ally classed  as  spring  and  fall  fish,  but  are 
seldom  seen  in  comparatively  large  num- 
bers except  during  the  autumn  months. 

The  winter  flounder  swarms  in  the  estu- 
aries and  mouths  of  rivers  all  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  and  everywhere  they  are 
much  prized  as  a  table  fish.  In  its  youth 
it  undergoes  a  peculiar  change  of  form, 
showing  a  phase  of  the  natural  law,  par- 
alleled only  by  the  metamorphoses  of  some 
insects,  the  tadpole  into  a  frog  or  the  bud 
into  a  blossom.  It  swims  upright  when  a 
baby  with  an  eye  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
and  as  it  grows  top-heavy  topples  over  and 
thereafter  swims  on  its  flat  side;  the  under 
eye,  in  the  meantime,  works  through  the 
soft  tissues  of  the  head  of  the  young  fish, 
and  takes  position  slightly  above  and  before 
the  normal  eye,  hence  the  common  saying 
that  the  flounder  is  cross-eyed.  So  marked, 
indeed,  is  this  in  one  species,  that  it  is 
known  popularly  as  the  "cross-eyed  floun- 
der." 

Numerous  as  the  winter  flounders  are 
in  the  early  spring  months,  and  the  sum- 
mer flounders  later  on,  there  is  no  other 
fish  of  the  salt  water  that  seems  to  puzzle 
the  intelligent  boat  fishermen  to  so  great 
an  extent.  All  boatmen  know  that  it  is  a 
flatfish  or  flounder  at  the  moment  of  its 
capture,  but  when  they  catch  one  of  un- 
usually marked  coloration  on  fin  construc- 
tion, they  are  at  loss  for  a  name,  l^ing 
entirely  ignorant  of  its  species,  range,  and 
general  habits.     This  is  not  surprising,  for 


fifty-five  genera  and  about  five  hundred 
species  inhabit  the  world's  waters,  of  which 
the  Atlantic  coast  furnishes  south  to 
Panama  and  including  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
forty-eight,  and  the  Pacific,  south  to 
Panama,  sixty-six  species.  From  this  fact 
we  are  not  surprised  when  told  that  in  the 
fishing  season  more  flounders  are  caught 
with  hook  and  line  than  any  other  edible 
fish  of  the  salt  waters. 

Many  species  of  flounders  do  not  come 
into  the  relatively  shallow  water  of  the 
Atlantic,  hence  there  are  onlv  about  nine 
varieties  that  are  caught  with  hook  and  line 
from  Maine  to  Florida.  The  species  biting 
most  freely  in  the  early  spring,  but  they 
can  be  caught  during  the  entire  summer,  in 
waters  with  relatively  muddy  bottoms  and 
frequently  where  sand  prevails,  is  the  com- 
mon flatfish  or  winter  flounder,  which  is 
found  from  Labrador  south  to  Chesapeake 
Bay,  with  occasional  stragglers  still  further 
south.  It  is  usually  of  a  dark  color,  a  rusty 
brown,  sometime  spotted  and  sometimes 
nearly  plain  in  coloration.  The  young  fish, 
however,  are  always  more  or  less  spotted, 
and  their  color  an  olive  brown,  with  reddish 
blotches. 

To  separate  one  species  of  flounder,  from 
its  kindred,  the  fisherman  must  not  depend 
on  coloration  or  difference  in  form  as  it  ap- 
pears to  the  casuar  observer.  He  will  have 
to  note  the  number  of  rays  in  the  fins — the 
rays  are  the  upright  rods  of  cartilage  that 
support  the  film  of  the  fins — ^and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  teeth. 

Now,  in  the  winter  flounder  there  are 
about  sixty  rays  in  the  fin  on  the  back  and 
no  teeth  on  the  colorless  side  of  the  jaw. 
These  characteristics  of  structure  distin- 
guishes it  on  sight,  from  the  summer  floun- 
der, called  by  the  fishermen  of  New  York 
salt  waters  the  "fluke,"  which  has  from 
eighty-six  to  ninety-one  rays  on  its  back  fin, 
and  a  row  of  teeth  on  each  jaw.  It  is  the 
custom  among  our  local  flounder  fisher- 
men to  call  every  flatfish  they  catch,  when 
it  weighs  more  than  a  pound  or  two,  a 
"  fluke."  There  arc  no  fishes  that  come  into 
relatively  shallow  waters  that  can  properly 
be  called  by  that  name.  The  only  Ameri- 
can fluke  lives  habitually  in  deep  water,  and 
it  has  the  name  of  "  Craig's  fluke  "  or  "  pole 
flounder."  It  is  taken  with  the  deep-water 
trawl  on  sandy  bottoms,  and  is  said  to  be 
of  great  delicacy  of  flesh,  not  inferior  as  a 
food  fish  to  the  English  sole. 

Again,  many  old  fishermen  hold  it  as  a 
law  of  nature  that  the  flounder  habitually 
has* its  eyes  on  the  right  side;  others  again 
assert  that  these  organs  are  constant  on  the 
left  side.  The  fact  is  that  the  position  of 
the  eyes  varies.  Sometimes  they  are  on  the 
right,  sometimes  on  the  left  side. 

In  thie  matter  of  coloration,  flounders  are 
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occasionally  caught  that  are  dark  colored 
on  the  under  side  and  more  or  less  spotted ; 
but  in  the  vast  number  of  those  taken  by 
hook  and  line  and  the  nets,  only  about  one 
in  five  hundred  have  this  coloration  the 
balance  being  whitish  on  the  under  or  bot- 
tom side. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  salt-water 
rodster  must  not  be  astonished  at  its  gen- 
eral appearance  or  puzzle  himself  to  give  it 
a  name  when  he  catches  a  flounder  with  a 
strange  coloration,  for  it  is  an  established 
fact  among  fish  savants  that  coloration  is 
not  a  factor  in  the  classification  of  fishes. 

The  summer  flounder,  the  common  so- 
called  "fluke,"  comes  into  the  estuaries  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  between  the  loth  and 
20th  of  June,  and  leaves  for  deeper  water 
about  October  ist,  although  a  few  linger 
until  the  isth  of  the  month,  the  best  fishmg 
for  them  being  in  July  and  August.  It  is 
essentially  a  warm-water  fish,  with  a  large 
mouth  and  sharp  teeth,  and  is  fully  entitled 
to  be  classed  as  a  game  fish,  as  it  has  been 
known  to  reach  a  weight  of  twenty-six 
pounds,  and  it  certainly  is  a  hard,  obdurate 
fighter,  making  deep  surges,  and  at  times 
desperate  and  long  reaches  to  and  fro ;  only 
good  tackle  will  capture  it.  Trolling  with 
live  salt-water  minnows — killies  or  mummi- 
chugs — is  the  best  method  of  catching  him, 
but  still  fishing  with  clam  bait  is  often  al- 
luring and  the  most  sportsmanlike  way  of 
taking  them. 

The  winter  flounder — a  misnomer,  for  it 
is  caught  all  through  the  summer — seldom 
weighs  more  than  four  pounds  averaging 
as  low  as  half  a  pound,  of  which  weight 
are  nine-tenths  of  those  taken  on  the  mud 
bottoms  near  the  city  of  New  York  It  has 
a  small  mouth  (the  summer  flounder  has 
a  large  one)  and  no  teeth  on  the  lower  or 
light-colored  side  of  the  jaw.  It  sucks  in 
its  food,  and  shows  but  little  fight  or  fright 
when  on  the  hook.  Its  only  redeemable 
quality  is  the  sweet  and  delicate  flavor  of 
its  flesh. 

A  migratory  fish  from  the  far  north  At- 
lantic is  called  the  four-spotted  flounder, 
which  seldom  ranges  south  ef  the  east  end 
of  Long  Island.  It  is  a  very  common  fish 
at  Cape  Cod  and  the  semi-transparency  of 
its  flesh  indicates  that  it  lives  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  deep  water.  It  is  of 
brownish  color  with  four  characteristic 
black  spots,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  pinkish  rim.  One  of  them  is  located  just 
behind  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  under 
the  fin  on  its  back ;  another  is  farther  back, 
but  on  a  line  with  the  first  one,  and  the  two 
others  are  on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  tail  very 
near  the  tail  fin. 

Next  comes  the  "dab  flounders'*  a  name 
in  common  use  in  England,  but  not  used  by, 
and  generally  unknown  to  the  salt-water 
fishermen  in  America,  although  they  fre- 
quently catch  them,  and  they  go  into  the 
basket  and  the  pot  simply  as  flounders. 
They  are  of  a  rusty  brownish  olive  color 
with  numerous  irregular  reddish  spots  on 
the  body  and  fins.    In  the  very  hot  months 


these  fish  retire  to  water  twenty  to  thirty 
fathoms  deep,  but  in  cooler  weather  come 
into  the  estuaries,  where,  when  caught  on 
hook  and  line,  it  aho  gets  the  baptismal 
name  of  "  fluke"  for  it  frequently  grows  to 
a  weight  of  five  pounds.  It  can,  however, 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the  mis- 
named fish  by  its  color  markings,  particu- 
larly by  the  red  spots. 

There  is  another  group  of  flounders  bear- 
ing the  unique  names  of  "  window  panes  " 
and  "daylights,"  so  called  from  the  thin- 
ness of  their  bodies,  the  flesh  being  so  trans- 
parent that  when  held  to  the  light  the 
shadow  of  an  object  can  be  seen  on  the 
other  side.  Most  of  the  species  are  of  very 
small  size,  and  although  esteemed  for  the 
delicate  flavor  of  their  flesh,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, is  so  scant  in  quantity  that  a  dozen 
of  them  when  cooked  will  hardly  satisfy  a 
healthy  appetite.  These  fish  come  the 
nearest  to  the  English  sole,  which  is  not 
native  to  American  waters,  as  a  choice 
table  fish,  and  the  most  delicate  of  all  is 
the  one  known  simply  as  the  "window 
pane,"  which  is  caught  in  the  warm  months 
from  Boston  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  It  seldom  grows  longer  than 
six  inches,  and  although  its  flesh  is  most 
delicious  to  the  palate,  this  fish  is  not  valu- 
able as  food  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 

The  most  common  of  the  sole  species  is 
the  "hog  choker,"  "cover  clip,"  and 
"cover."  It  is  quite  numerous,  and  is  fre- 
quently found  a  considerable  distance  above 
tide  water.  It  may  be  recognized  by  the 
dark  stripes,  irregular  in  width,  on  the 
body,  its  rounded  tail  and  the  absence  of 
the  pectoral  or  breast  fins.  This  is  one  of 
the  flounders  that  is  apt  to  puzzle  the  fish- 
erman, as  it  has  round  darkish  spots  on  its 
under  or  light  side,  a  peculiarity  in  colora- 
tion which  does  not  appear  to  be  constant 
on  any  other  flounder  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
waters. 

The  winter  flounder  is  frequently  repre- 
sented and  sold  by  the  market  men  as  the 
sole  or  turbot,  and  appears  duly  heralded 
as  such  on  the  menu  cards  of  fashionable 
hotels  and,  doubtless,  perplexes  their  British 
guests  to  discriminate  betwen  it  and  their 
much-prized  fish,  the  English  sole,  for  a 
freshly-caught  and  properly  cooked  winter 
flounder  is  fully  equal  in  flavor  and  rich- 
ness of  flesh  to  the  foreign  fish. 

Of  all  fishes  the  flounders  are  most  en- 
dowed in  richness  of  popular  nomenclature. 
We  find  such  names  as  "eel-back  floun- 
der," so  called  from  the  smoothness  of  its 
skin;  "slippery  sole,"  from  the  great 
amount  of  slime  on  its  body  when  first 
taken  from  the  water ;  "  peacock  flounder," 
from  the  beautiful  coloration  of  small 
round  dots  of  sky  blue  edged  with  darker 
rings  and  other  tints  and  shadings  similar 
to  those  on  the  tail  of  the  peacock ;  "  whiff," 
because  of  its  thin  and  fragile  form  and 
delicate  organization ;  "  diamond  flounder," 
from  the  pale  bluish  but  somewhat  scintil- 
lant  blotches  on  the  body;  "hog  chokery" 
presumably  because  to  swallow  one  of^thefi^ 
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would  choke  a  hog;  "soft  flounder,"  from 
its  soft  and  tender  tissues ;  all  of  which  are 
supplemented  by  the  names  of  "  Carter," 
"  lemon  sole,"  the  "  merry  sole,"  the  "  dab," 
"rough  dab,"  and  "smear  dab,"  in  use  by 
the  salt-water  fishermen  of  the  British 
Islands. 

Fishing  for  flounders  is  not  so  simple  a 
matter  as  many  fresh-water  anglers,  doubt- 
less suppose  it  to  be.  First,  the  proper  bot- 
tom must  be  found,  and  this  is  frequently 
a  toilsome  job  when  fishing  new  grounds, 
for  it  should  not  only  be  of  muddy  con- 
sistency, but  clean  mud,  and  if  it  is  found 
near  oyster  beds  and  is  mixed  with  broken 
shells  so  much  the  better.  Even  when  hard 
bottom  occurs  near  or  on  these  beds,  good 
fishing  may  be  had,  but  it  is  best  to  select 
muddy  bottoms  free  from  the  refuse  of  fac- 
tories, for  the  flounder  is  a  clean  feeder  on 
marine  worms  found  by  nosing  into  the  soft 
deposits  in  the  estuaries.  An  old  English 
practice  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  Atlantic 
coast  flounder  fishermen,  to  wit: 

Select  your  ground,  then  anchor  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  down  tide  with  a  forty-foot  an- 
chor line  in  play  when  needed.  Let  your 
boat  mate  haul  in  anchor  line  until  the 
selected  fishing  ground  is  reached;  then 
with  oyster  tongs  or  a  long-handled  rake 
with  numerous  teeth,  harrow  the  mud  on 
the  bottom,  the  boat  dropping  slowly  back 
twenty  to  forty  feet  from  the  spot  when  the 
rake  was  first  used.  By  this  means  you  are 
saving  the  flounder  the  trouble  of  rooting 
for  food,  which  is  distributed  in  the  float- 
ing sediment  from  the  stirred-up  bottom. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Muller,  of  New  York  City,  one 
of  our  most  experienced  salt-water  fisher- 
men, writes :  "  To  select  grounds  row  slowly 
to  the  edge  of  a  channel,  and  then  feel  your 
way  along  by  dropping  your  mushroom  an- 
chor frequently  and  bringing  it  up  again, 
after  lettmg  it  drag  a  few  feet.  This  will 
enable  you  to  §et  enough  samples  of  the 
bottom  to  show  just  what  the  conditions  are 
below.  After  finding  the  right  sort  of  bot- 
tom, anchor  in  such  a  way  that  the  boat, 
riding  to  an  anchor  cable  shortened  up  as 
much  as  possible  with  safety  from  drifting, 
will  swing  alongside  of  the  edge  of  the 
channel."  At  high  water  the  best  fishing 
will  usually  be  found  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  channel ;  half-way  between  the  edge  and 
the  middle  of  the  channel  at  medium  flood 
or  ebb  tide,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  channel 
at  low  water. 

The  flounders,  big  and  little,  pluck  gently 
at  the  bait  or  quietly  suck  it  in,  and  no  dif- 
ficulty or  excitement  will  ensue,  unless  you 
chance  to  hook  a  summer  flounder  of  five 
pounds  and  upwards,  when  considerable 
skill  in  the  handling  of  the  tackle  must  be 
used  by  giving  and  retrieving  line,  often 
inch  by  inch,  when  the  fish  makes  its  des- 
perate rushes.  So  far  as  the  gear  to  be 
used  in  flounder  fishing  an  eight-foot  bait 
rod,  No.  9  Cuttyhunk  or  Hall  line  of  same 


size,  a  double-multiplying  reel  and  No.  i 
hooks,  will  answer  every  purpose,  when 
supplemented  by  bait  of  live  mummichugs, 
sandworms,  or  pieces  of  clam,  either  hard 
or  soft,  lures  which  will  serve  you  well  for 
still  fishing  and  trolling.  When  anchored 
let  your  bait  find  the  bottom,  every  now  and 
then  lifting  it  a  foot  or  so. 

While  there  are  sixty-six  distinct  species 
of  flounders  in  the  eastern  Pacific  Ocean, 
from  Alaska  to  Panama,  onl^  a  few  of  them 
are  taken  on  rod  and  line;  m  fact,  the  fish- 
ermen of  the  Pacific  coast  do  not  care  to 
angle  for  flatfishes,  so  abundant  in  kinds 
and  numbers  are  many  other  edible  fish  that 
give  greater  sport  when  hooked.  There  are, 
however,  several  forms  of  flounders  that 
merit  the  attention  of  the  Western  rodsters, 
in  that  they  are  lusty  fighters  and  most  de- 
licious as  table  food. 

Preeminent  among  these  is  the  so-called 
"bastard  halibut,"  which  lives  in  shallow 
waters  of  the  California  coast  from  Toma- 
les  Bay  to  Cerros  Island.  It  grows  to  a 
weight  of  sixty  pounds,  and  while  not  much 
valued  as  a  food  fish,  it  is  a  hard  fighter  on 
the  rod.  Another  desirable  fish,  both  on 
the  line  and  the  table,  is  one  of  the  "  starry  " 
flounders,  which  grows  to  twenty  pounds, 
lives  in  shallow  waters,  and  takes  a  lure 
greedily;  a  smaller  fish  known  as  the 
"common  sole,"  has  a  similar  habitat,  and 
although  not  growing  longer  than  twenty 
inches,  gives  a  good  fight,  and  its  flesh  is 
delicate.  In  fact,  the  shore  waters  of  the 
Pacific  slope  abound  in  species  of  flounders 
that  merit  the  pursuit  or  them  by  rod  and 
line  fishermen  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
leave  this  delicious  fish  to  the  nets  and 
trawls  of  the  market  dealers. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

"I.  W.  B."  is  informed  that  flying  fish 
don't  fly,  however  deceptive  the  vibrations, 
slight  though  they  be,  of  the  large  breast 
fins,  when  the  fish  is  in  the  air  the  impact 
of  which  upon  the  delicate  film  of  the  fins 
causes  it  to  flutter  and  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  voluntary  act  of  the  fish.  He  is 
also  informed  that  they  are  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  ever  caught  with  hook  and  line, 
although  they  are  an  excellent  table  fish, 
their  flesh  being  firm  and  sweet  By  some 
of  the  fishermen  of  the  tropics  they  are 
taken  in  nets  stretched  on  poles  ten  feet 
high  amidship  of  the  boat  and  the  entire 
length  of  it  Several  lighted  lanterns  are 
hung  two  or  three  feet  above  the  gunwale, 
and  as  these  fish  are  easily  attracted  by 
light,  they  rise  and  soar  for  the  lanterns, 
striking  and  falling  from  the  nets  into  the 
center  of  the  boat.  At  Catalina  Island, 
California,  thejr  shoot  the  flying  fish  as  they 
rise  into  the  air  to  escape  from  their  pur- 
suing enemies,  the  tuna,  yellow  tail,  and 
other  voracious  fish;  a  rifle  of  small  cali- 
ber is  used  and  the  sport  is  very  exciting. 
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HOW  TO  CROSS  A  STREAM  ON  A  LOG 

HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LOGOM ARAN— HOW  TO  MAKE  A 

BLOW-BED  FERRY 

By  DAN  BEARD 


IN  America  it  is  the  Huck  Finns  and  Tom 
Sawyers  who  mature  into  healthy,  whole- 
some men,  and  not  the  degenerate  little 
Lord  Fauntleroys;  the  latter  abnormal 
characters  need  the  artificialities  of  the  Old 
World  to  develop  their  hothouse  peculiari- 
ties. They  have  no  place  in  camp  or  on  the 
trail  where  dangerous  trout  lurk  in  the 
streams  and  wild-eyed  woodchucks  rove  at 
large. 

Without  his  wilderness  training,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  George  Washington 
would  have  been  but  a  country  gentleman, 
and  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  brought  up 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  French  nurse, 
would  never  have  been  known  to  fame. 
History  shows  that  our  greatest  and  most 
resourceful  men  are  found  among  those 
whose  physical  and  mental  faculties  are 
strengthened  and  sharpened  by  the  strenu- 
ous exertions  necessary  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles and  solve  the  problems  which  con- 
stantly face  the  man  on  the  trail. 

Hence  all  true  and  patriotic  Americans 
should  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  each  year 
finds  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
nature  lovers,  and  vacation  time  fills  the 
woods  with  enthusiastic  campers  eagerly 
studying  the  rudiments  of  the  gentle  art 
of  woodcraft. 

When  a  tenderfoot  first  attempts  to  cross 
a  stream  on  the  bridge  formed  by  a  fallen 
tree,  he  will  try  to  balance  himself  by  fa- 
cing up  or  down  stream  with  his  toes  at 
right  angles  to  the  log  (Fig.  iia),  but  after 
he  once  loses  his  balance  and  falls  in  the 
cold  water  below  (Fig.  iib),  this  same  ten- 
derfoot will  possibly  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  manner  by  which  the  old-timers 
safely  walk  a  small  log  which  bridges  a 
stream  or  even  some  frightful  chasm. 

If  the  novice  observes  carefully  he  will 
see  that  the  experienced  woodman  keeps  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  opposite  shore,  points 
his  toes  in  the  same  direction,  Fig.  iic,  and 
seems  to  have  little  fear  of  losing  his  bal- 
ance. Even  should  a  man,  walking  in  this 
manner,  stumble  and  fall,  it  would  be  on 
the  log  (Fig.  I  id),  and  not  in  the  stream. 
His  arms  and  legs  would  encircle  the  bridge, 
and  he  would  be  safe  from  serious  harm. 

There  is  a  widespread  notion  that  all  wood 
will  float  on  water,  and  this  idea  often  leads 
to  laughable  errors.  I  know  a  lot  of  young 
backwoods  farmers  who  launched  a  raft  of 
green  oak  logs,  and  were  as  much  astonished 
to  see  their  craft  settle  quietly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  as  they  would  have  been  to  see 
the  leaden  sinkers  of  their  fish-lines  dance 
lightly  on  the  surface  of  the  waves.  The 
young  feMows  used  up  a  whole  day's  time 
to  discov  :T  what  they  could  have  learned  by 
watching  the  chips  as  they  flew  from  the 


skilful  blows  of  their  axes  sink  when  they 
struck  the  water. 

The  stream  which  cuts  your  trail  is  not 
always  provided  with  bridges  of  fallen  trees. 
It  may  be  a  river  too  deep  to  ford  and  too 
wide  to  be  bridged  by  a  chance  log.  Of 
course  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  swim,  but 
the  weather  may  be  cold  and  the  water  still 
colder;  besides  this  you  will  probably  be 
encumbered  with  a  lot  of  camp  equipage — 
your  gun,  rod,  and  camera,  none  of  which 
will  be  improved  by  a  plunge  in  the  water. 
Or  it  may  so  happen  that  you  are  on  the 
shores  of  a  lake  unsupplied  with  boats, 
and  you  have  good  reasons  for  supposing 
that  big  fish  lurk  in  some  particular  spot 
out  of  reach  from  the  shore.  A  thousand 
and  one  emergencies  may  arise  when  a  craft 
of  some  kind  will  be  not  only  a  great  con- 
venience, but  almost  a  necessity;  under 
these  circumstances 

A  LOGOMARAN 

may  be  constructed  in  a  very  short  time 
which  can  bear  you  and  your  pack  safely 
to  the  desired  goal. 

In  the  Rocky,  Cascade  and  Selkirk  moun- 
tains, the  lakes  and  streams  have  their 
shores  plentifullv  supplied  with  "whim 
sticks,"  fogs  of  nne  dry  timber,  which  the 
freshets  have  brought  down  from  the  moun- 
tain sides,  and  which  the  rocks  and  surging 
torrents  have  denuded  of  bark.  These 
whim  sticks  are  of  all  sizes,  and  as  sound 
and  perfect  as  kiln-dried  logs.  Even  in  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
lumberman's  ax  years  ago  laid  waste  the 
primeval  forest,  where  the  saw-mills  have 
devoured  the  second  growth,  the  tie  hunter 
the  third  growth,  the  excelsior  mills  and 
birch  beer  factors  the  saplings,  I  still  find 
good  sound  white  pine  log  whim  sticks 
strewn  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and 
streams,  timber  which  is  suitable  for  tem- 
porary rafts  and  logomarans. 

In  the  north  woods  where,  in  many  lo- 
calities, the  original  forest  is  untouched  by 
the  devouring  pulp  mills,  suitable  timber  is 
not  difficult  to  find;  so  let  the  green  wood 
stand  and  select  a  log  of  dry  wood  from  the 
shore  where  the  floods  or  ice  have  deposited 
it.  Cut  it  into  a  convenient  length,  and  with 
a  lever  made  of  a  good,  stout  sapling,  and 
a  fulcrum  of  a  stone  or  chunk  of  wood,  piy 
the  log  from  its  resting-place  and  roll  it 
into  the  shallow  water.  Notch  the  log  on 
the  upper  side,  as  shown  by  Fig.  i,  making 
a  notch  near  each  end  for  the  cross  pieces. 

The  two  side  floats  may  be  made  of  pieces 
split,  by  the  aid  of  wooden  wedges,  from 
a  large  log,  or  composed  of  small  whinj 
sticks,  as  shown  by  Fig.  2.^^  , ,  ,^ r> 
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The  floats,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
Figs.  2  and  8,  are  shorter  than  the  middle 
log. 

It  is  impracticable  to  give  dimensions,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  relative ;  the  length 
of  the  middle  log  depends,  to  some  extent, 
upon  its  diameter,  it  being  evident  that  a 
thick  log  will  support  more  than  a  thin 
one  of  the  same  length,  consequently  if  your 
log  is  of  small  diameter,  it  must  be  longer, 
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in  order  to  support  your  weight,  than  will 
be  necessary  for  a  thicker  piece  of  timber. 
The  point  to  remember  is  to  select  a  log 
which  will  support  you  and  your  pack  and 
then  attach  two  side  floats  to  balance  your 
craft  and  prevent  it  from  rolling  over  and 
dumping  its  load  in  the  water. 

An  ordinary  single  shell  boat  without  a 
passenger  will  upset,  but  when  the  oarsman 
takes  his  seat  and  grasps  his  long  spoon 
oars,  the  sweeps,  resting  on  the  water,  bal- 
ance the  cranky  craft,  and  it  cannot  upset 
as  lon^  as  the  oars  are  kept  there.  This  is 
the  principle  of  the  logomaran,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  common  catamaran.  The  cross 
pieces  should  be  only  thick  enough  to  be 
secure  and  long  enough  to  prevent  the  log 
from  wobbling 
and  wetting  your 
feet  more  than  is 
necessary. 

If  you  have  an 
auger  and  no 
nails,  the  craft 
may  be  fastened 
together  with 
wooden  pegs  cut 
somewhat  larger 
than  the  holes 
bored  to  receive 
them,  and  driven 
in  with  blows 
from  your  ax. 

If  you  have 
long  nails  or 
spikes^  the  prob- 
lem IS  a  simple 
one;  but  if  you 
have  neithei  au- 
gei  nails,  nor 
spikes     you    must 


bind  the  joints  with  rope  or  hempen  twine. 
If  you  have  neither  nails,  auger  nor  rope, 
a  good  substitute  for  the  latter  can  be  made 
from  the  long,  fibrous  inner  bark  of  a  dead 
or  partly  burned  tree.     For  experiment  I 
took  some  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  chestnut 
tree    which   had   been   killed    by   fire,    and 
twisted  it  into  a  rope  the  size  of  a  clothes- 
line, then  I  allowed  two  strong  men  to  have 
a  tug  of  war  with  it,  and  the  improvised 
rope    was    stronger 
than  the  men. 

HOW    TO    MAKE    A 
FIBER    ROPE. 

H  X  Take   one  end  of 

a  long,  loose  strand 
of  fibers,  give  the 
other  end  to  an- 
other person,  and 
let  both  twine  the 
ends  between  the 
fingers  until  the 
material  is  well 
twisted     throughout 

rits     entire     length ; 
then  bring  the  two 
ends    together,    and 
the     two     sides     of 
the  loop  thus  made  will  twist  themselves 
into  a  cord  or  rope  half  the  length  of  the 
original  strand. 

If  you  nail  or  peg  the  parts,  use  your 
ax  to  flatten  the  joints  by  striking  off  a 
chip,  as  in  Fig.  3. 

If  you  must  lash  the  joints  together,  cut 
them  with  log-cabin  notches,  as  in  Figs.  4 
and  5. 
If  you  have  baggage  to  transport,  make 

A  DUNNAGE  CRIB 

by  driving  four  stakes  in  cuts  made  near 
the  end  of  the  center  log  and  binding  them 
with  rope  or  fiber  (Figs.  6  and  8),  or  by 
working  green  twigs  basket  fashion  around 
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them,  or  make  the  rack  saw- 
buck  fashion,  as  shown  by 
Fig.  7,  and  this  will  keep 
your  things  above  water. 

A   couple   of   cleats   nailed      vi 
on  each  side  of  the  log  will     (Ij 
be    of   great    assistance,    and 
lessen   the   danger   and   inse- 
curity of  the  footing. 

A  skilfully  made  logoma- 
ran  will  enable  you  to  cross 
any  stream  with  a  moderate 
current  and  any  small  lake 
in   moderate   weather.     It   is  Fn^io 

not  a  specially  dry  craft,  but 
it   won't   sink   or   upset,   and 
will  take  one  but  a  short  time  to  knock  it 
together. 

A  BLOW-BED  RAFT. 

But  if  you  are  bunking  in  a  sleeping  bag 
and  on  a  "blow-bed,"  as  the  cowboys  term 
a  pneumatic  mattress,  you  can  have  a  raft 
ready  by  pumping  up  your  mattress  and 
lashing  it  to  a  blow-bed  frame  of  small 
pieces  of  dry  wood  (Fig.  9). 

The  frame  will  prevent  your  raft  from 
doubling  and  dumping  you.  A  pneumatic 
mattress  is  a  fine  thing 
to  sleep  upon  when  it 
is  covered  with  a  sleep- 
ing bag,  but  a  naked, 
wet  "blow-bed"  is  a 
different  proposition, 
and  it  is  almost  as  dif- 
ficult to  stick  on  to  it 
as  it  would  be  to  hold 
on  to  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  a  soap 
bubble. 

Nevertheless, 
if  you  are  of 
reasonable 
weight,  and  use 
a  wooden 
frame  to  stiffen 
the  mattress, 
the  thing  will 
be  buoyant 
enough  to  serve 
as  a  ferry  for 
you  to  cross  the 
stream  that 
cannot  be 
forded. 
Better  than  a 
kit  of  carpenter's  tools  with  which  to  work 
is  the  old-fashioned  article  called  "gump- 
tion." With  a  plentiful  supply  of  this  you 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  building  a  blow- 
bed  frame.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
lose  his  gun,  knife,  compass,  ammunition 
and  clothes,  and  still  exist  in  a  howling- 
wilderness,  and  if  the  man  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  gumption  he  will  soon  sup- 
ply himself  with  some  sort  of  tools  and 
weapons  which  will  be  good  enough  to  fur- 
nish clothes  and  food  for  the  naked  man. 

However,  if  the  man  is  totally  lacking  in 
gumption  he  will  undoubtedly  perish. 
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But  when  one  "hits  the  trail,"  it  is  with 
no  intention  of  losing  clothes,  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  even  when  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  these  useful  articles,  there  will 
be  found  abundant  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  one's  gumption:  streams  to  ford, 
swim  or  ferry,  mountains  to  climb,  swamps 
to  traverse  and  all  that  goes  to  make  pro- 
gress difficult,  dangerous,  and  delightful! 
For,  after  all,  there  is  no  physical  pleasure 
equal  to  the  wild  joy  one  feels  while  wrest- 
ing a  living  from  the  wilderness.  Such  a 
hold-up  of  Mqther  Nature  is  exhilarating  in 
the  extreme,  and  gives  the  highwayman 
bright  eyes,  firm-set  mouth,  self-confidence 
and  buoyant  health. 

FIBER  ROPE  AND   TWINE. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  in- 
side bark  of  a  half -dead  chestnut  tree  is  the 
only  material  which  can  be  used  to  manu- 
facture cordage  at  camp.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  trees,  weeds  and  plants  which  may 
furnish  the  fibers  for  camp  rope  or  twine. 
Each  section  of  the  country  has  its  own 
peculiar  vegetable  fiber  which  was  known 
to  the  ancient  red  men  and  used  by  them 
for  the  purposes  named.  Even  if  the  writer 
was  well  enough  posted  to  give  it,  a  printed 
list  of  the  names  of  these  plants  alone 
would  occupy  more  space  than  is  allotted 
for  this  story.  Look  for  trees  with  long, 
stringy  inner  bark,  test  it  and  see  if  it  can 
be  twisted  into  cordage  stout  enough  for 
your  purpose.  Dig  up  the  trailing  roots  of 
young  firs  or  other  saplings  suitable  for 
your  purpose ;  coil  the  green  roots  and  bury 
them  under  a  heap  of  hot  ashes  from  your 
camp-fire,  and  there  allow  them  to  steam 
in  their  own  sap  for  an  hour,  then  take 
them  out,  split  them  into  halves  and  quar- 
ters, and  soak  them  in  water  until  they  are 
pliable  enough  to  braid  or  twist  into  withes. 
Don't  gather  roots  over  one  and  one-half 
inches  thick  for  this  purpose. 

All  experiments  in  this  line  made  during 
idle  hours  in  camp  will  be  interesting  and 
entertaining,  and  the  results  may  be  of 
vital  worth  to  you  in  times  of  emergency. 

Thongs  cut  from  the  skins  of  wild  ani- 
mals have  been  used  for  cordage  since  our 
ancestors  lived  in  caves  and  carried  stone 
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TYPE  IN  THE  SADDLE  HORSE 

IS  A  JUDGE  JUSTIFIED  IN  SELECTING  AN  ANIMAL  WHICH  IS 
AN  EXAMPLE  SOLELY  OF  HIS  PERSONAL  PREFERENCE  ? 

By  FRANCIS  M.  WARE 


FOR  the  past  six  years  in  America  there 
has  existed  a  lively  controversy  over 
the  question  of  type  in  the  saddle  horse, 
and  to-day  there  is  no  subject  in  connection 
with  horse  shows  and  show  horses  which 
will  provoke  so  general  and  so  heated  a 
discussion  as  this.  In  fact,  from  the  very 
first  exhibition  eighteen  years  ago  (or 
nineteen,  time  flies  so  fast),  while  various 
officials  have  been  found  to  satisfactorily 
award  the  ribbons  in  most  of  the  classes, 
no  board  of  judges  or  individual  judge  has 
succeeded  for  long  in  pleasing  the  critics 
by  the  decisions  made  in  the  saddle  events; 
and  we  are  to-day  apparently  as  far  from 
deciding  upon  a  national  standard  as  ever. 

Although  this  is  true  of  the  East,  the 
Western  section  of  the  country  is  either 
more  fortunate  in  its  officials,  more  easily 
pleased,  or  less  outspoken,  and  it  is  curious, 
to  say  the  least,  that  this  state  of  affairs 
should  prevail,  especially  as  thereabouts  are 
popularly  supposed  to  reside  the  most  fas- 
tidious horsemen  in  the  country,  if  not  in 
the  world.  Taken  in  the  abstract,  the 
Western  type  is  definite;  the  Westerners 
are  "saddle-bred,"  so  to  speak,  even  as  are 
their  equine  champions;  and  perhaps  this 
very  fact  breeds  in  them  a  toleration  for 
the  foibles  and  errors  of  others  which  those 
of  less  experience,  and  no  inherited  ^  in- 
stinct, near  the  Atlantic  seaboard  would  do 
well  to  imitate.  We  have  ridden  a  fad  to 
death,  perhaps;  they  bring  to  bear  real 
knowledge,  as  well  as  practical  experience, 
not  only  in  the  production  of  the  saddle 
hack,  but  in  his  education,  and  for  them  we 
furnish  the  market  which,  let  the  Occasional 
judiciary  carp  at  its  offerings  as  it  will,  is 
always  eagerly  and  actively  absorbent  of 
such  material  as  will  meet  the  requirements 
not  only  of  the  young  and  proficient,  but 
of  the  elderly  and  mcompetent;  of  the 
gentler  as  of  the  sterner  sex ;  for  the  varied 
purposes  of  park  and  road  work  either 
equipped  in  pigskin  or  lapped  in  leather. 

The  Westerner  has  come  very  near  foun- 
dering upon  the  very  charybdis  which  so 
nearly  wrecked  the  trotting-horse  business, 
and  is  now  doing  the  thoroughbred  indus- 
try no  good.  This  is  the  allegiance  to  a 
specific  line  of  breeding  which  in  trotting 
connection  was  the  so-called  "  standard, ' 
and  which,  in  the  production  of  saddle 
horses,  has  similarly  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  stud  book  or  register  which,  wholly 
praiseworthy  in  itself,  has  not  been  varied 
enough  in  bloodlines  to  prevent  the  likeli- 
hood of  much  rather  close  breeding,  and 
does  not  possess  foundation  stock  in  suffi- 
ciently varied  extent  to  prevent  further  ad- 
vances along  this  rather  narrow  road.  The 
writer  is  aware  that  he  is   now  treading 


upon  very  delicate  ground,  but  that  alters 
neither  the  facts  nor  the  necessity  of  calling 
attention  to  them.  This  line  of  ancestry  is 
producing  an  animal  which,  while  full  of 
quality,  and  competent  to  the  eye  for  mod- 
erate weight  carrying,  does  not,  through  its 
very  delicacy  of  outline,  and  fineness  of 
bone,  impress  either  an  Eastern  or  a  for- 
eign buyer  as  likely  to  suit  his  markets,  to 
endure  under  its  demands,  or  to  furnish  to 
the  average  bulky  equestrian  when  mounted 
that  tout  ensemble  of  harmonious  complete- 
ness which  is,  by  the  average  buyer,  valued 
almost  as  much  as  actual  accomplishments 
in  the  way  of  easy  paces  and  satisfactory 
deportment.  Such  animals,  taken  as  a 
whole,  are  rather  light-framed,  high  on  the 
leg,  carying  two  lovely  ends — intelligent 
head,  arching  long  neck,  well  shaped  quar- 
ters, and  gaily  carried  tail,  but  deficient, 
even  in  high  flesh,  in  that  thickness  and 
solidity  of  outline  which  the  Easterner  has 
decided  must  be  presented.  They  also  dis- 
play, many  of  them,  in  full  array  the 
shortcomings  characteristic  of  the  average 
American  horse  in  that  the  shoulders  are 
frequently  straight;  loaded;  deficient  in 
freedom  of  the  blade,  and  in  develc^ment 
of  the  withers ;  the  hocks  far  behind  them ; 
the  second  thighs  light;  and  the  legs  and 
joints  partaking  rather  of  that  "hamcssy" 
shape  which  is  not  to  be  designated  by  any 
other  term,  but  which  is  so  unmistakable 
if  one  will  notice  many  subjects.  The  neck 
also  is  not  unusually,  even  when  carried 
loftily,  lacking  in  crest  and  over-developed 
in  gullet,  and  it  has  often  seemed  that  this 
erect  deportment  was  as  much  the  result 
of  training  with  a  sharp  curb  bit  and  a 
hand  carried  high  as  of  any  natural  posture 
in  the  subject. 

These  faults — or  shall  we  say  peculiar  at- 
tributes— are  not  unusually  inherited.  This 
again  has  resulted  from  a  close  adherence 
to  certain  bloodlines  which  have  proven 
prepotent  enough  to  transmit  their  pecu- 
liarities, their  faults,  as  well  as  their  ex- 
cellencies. So  persistent  has  this  custom 
been  that  one  very  celebrated  sire  was 
hugely  popular  because  of  his  breeding  and 
beauty,  although  it  was  well  known  that  he 
transmitted  his  own  "  rough "  hocks  with 
such  persistency  as  to  make  them  almost  a 
family  trade-mark;  yet  he  was  widely 
patronized  by  breeders  who  thought  that  if 
one  colt  in  three  was  free  from  these  de- 
fects, the  beauty  and  quality  which  was  a 
certain  heirloom  was  worth  all  the  risk  of 
failure  to  realize  on  the  other  two.  "  Roug^ 
hocks,"  of  course,  where  the  other  joints 
of  the  body  are  fine  and  smooth  is  a  com- 
plimentary title  which  covers  a  much  graver 
deficiency.      These    famous    families — the 
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Denmarks,  the  Tom  Hals,  the  John  Dil- 
lards,  the  Squirrels,  the  Harrison  Chiefs, 
the  Peavines,  etc.,  etc. — are  household 
words  in  America,  not  only  in  their  native 
strongholds,  but  wherever  the  saddle  horse 
is  owned,  and  splendid  have  been  their 
achievements,  not  only  in  the  arena,  but 
along  the  lines  of  steady,  hard  work.  They 
do  not,  however,  as  a  whole,  find  favor,  if 
of  the  average  type,  for  the  reasons  given 
in  either  the  Anglo  or  the  Anglomaniac 
optic. 

Our  foreign  visitors  tell  us  that,  trained 
and  bitted  after  their  fashion,  we  have  the 
best  light-weight  hacks  in  the  world;  that 
our  middle-weights  are  nearly  as  good; 
but  that  in  what  they  call  weight-carrying 
animals  we  are  sadly  deficient,  and  have 
practically  hardly  any  that  they  would  con- 
sider excellent  up  to  250  pounds.  This 
criticism  is  in  a  measure  true,  but  there 
exists  a  logical  reason  for  the  fact.  The 
majority  of  those  who  ride,  and  the  total 
of  those  who  will  pay  good  prices  for 
their  horses,  range  between  the  130-pound 
and  the  170-pound  classes.  The  average 
heavy  man  is  notoriously  a  cheap  buyer, 
because  he  is  usually  riding  for  the  sake 
of  his  health,  or  for  the  exercise  which  he 
gets  more  easily  and  enjoyably  in  this  way 
than  in  any  other.  He  is  also  of  the  class 
which  are  usually  not  "horsemen**  at  all, 
and  he  confounds  bulk  and  size  with  ability 
to  carry  a  load,  regardless  of  the  fact  that, 
even  as  he  is  heavy,  so  is  he  also  usually 
short  and  "pursy" — the  altitude  of  the 
ridgepole  of  the  huge  brutes  he  affects 
being  almost  as  inaccessible  to  him  as  the 
summit  of  Mount  Pelee.  The  average 
Western  equestrian  is  spare  and  slight  of 
frame,  and  the  leviathan  has  never  had 
any  place  in  his  affections,  nor  does  his 
dainty  type  breed  along  those  lines;  nor  is 
he  deceived  as  to  the  carrying  abilities  of 
his  warm-blooded  and  enduring  animals, 
for  he  knows  that  they  will  handle  200 
pounds  as  well  as  150  pounds  or  more  if 
necessary;  and  quite  properly  he  scoffs  at 
the  idea  that  any  man  of  less  avoirdupois 
than  Goliath  of  Gath  needs,  for  the  usual 
afternoon  park  jaunt  of  an  hour  or  two, 
anything  more  bulky  than  the  animal 
which  carries  his  170  pounds  for  hours  and 
hours  and  over  miles  and  miles,  cheerfully 
and  briskly  all  day  and  any  day.  Therefore, 
so  far  as  the  typical  weight-carrier  goes, 
when  we  find  him  in  America  he  is  a  freak 
product,  neither  sought  for  by  his  breeder, 
nor  capable  of  returning  more  than  ordi- 
nary profit  to  him  when  produced,  while 
any  dealer  will  tell  you  that  for  one  such 
horse  he  sells  fifty  of  the  lighter  sorts. 

We  have  the  raw  material  in  abundance 
to  produce  anything  but  the  weight-carrier, 
and  him  we  shall  only  get  by  having  re- 
course to  the  coldest  blood.  Not  only  from 
our  trotting  families,  but  from  such  of  our 
thoroughbred  lines  as  have  not  yet  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  produce  phenomenal 
two-year-olds  and  sprinters  of  various 
ages  in  quantity,  do   such  animals  come, 


and  the  hot  blood  of  the  thoroughbred  can 
easily  be  soothed  by  infusions  of  the  colder 
strains  of  the  trotter  and  possibly  of  the 
hackney.  A  fortune  awaits  the  thorough- 
bred breeder  who,  satisfied  with  the  slow 
shilling,  will  retain  or  purchase  any  growthy 
and  unfashionably  bred  yearlings,  hold 
them  until  four  years  old,  meanwhile  hack- 
breaking  them,  and  market  them  at  this 
age.  Especially  will  he  do  well  if  he  blends 
with  such  wares  a  good  strain  of  saddle- 
horse  blood,  giving  the  progeny  thus  an  in- 
heritance not  only  of  beauty  and  quality, 
but  a  disposition  to  readily  acquire  profi- 
ciency in  their  business.  For  such  the 
markets  of  the  world  are  clamoring  cease- 
lessly. 

Mr.  F.  V.  Gooch,  who  has  officiated  at 
the  National  Horse  Show  for  the  past 
two  years,  has  been  said  to  have  indorsed 
a  "new  type,"  and  so  it  is  as  a  winner  in 
the  American  show  ring,  but  as  old  as  the 
hills  in  the  estimation  of  the  occasional 
equestrian  expert  enough  to  ride  such  a 
horse;  lucky  enough  to  find  him,  and  pa- 
tient and  skilful  enough  to  manner  him. 
Given  this  happy  combination,  and  no  one 
will  be  found  to  deny  that  the  thorough- 
bred is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  saddle  horse, 
here  or  anywhere,  as  he  always  has  been, 
and  always  will  be.  The  question  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  be,  however,  is  any  judge 
right  in  selecting  a  type  which  he  cannot 
follow  throughout  his  awards,  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  he  must  give  four  rib- 
bons, and  is  not  allowed  to  recognize  his 
one  champion  and  disregard  all  the  others. 
If  four,  equally  as  good  of  their  kind,  can 
be  found  in  the  class,  should  they  not  in 
equity,  and  on  the  broad  ground  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  be 
placed,  and  the  "shining  light"  set  aside? 
How  otherwise  is  type  of  varying  degree 
to  be  established,  allowing  (what  some 
people  dispute)  that  there  is  any  object  in 
establishing  such  a  standard,  or  in  prevent- 
ing it  from  being  an  ever-fluctuating  ratio. 
Would  an  Englsh  audience  naturally  in- 
dorse an  American  judge  who  settled  one 
of  their  "  Pace  and  Action  "  harness  classes 
according  to  the  views  of  his  Speedway 
associations?  Does  the  heathen  welcome 
the  missionary  who  demolishes  his  gods  at 
a  blow  and  tells  him  that  his  forebears  have 
for  generations  been  wrong  and  wrapped 
in  moral  darkness?  Do  not  traditions  de- 
serve respect,  and  must  not  local  require- 
ments and  views  be,  in  justice,  duly  con- 
sidered? Allowing  that  the  persistent 
efforts  of  our  breeders  for  years  and  years 
have  failed  to  produce  a  saddle  horse  that 
appeals  to  foreign  eyes,  does  that  affect  his 
merits  for  a  home  market  ready  and  eager 
to  assimilate  him  in  quantity?  And,  if  we 
are  all  wrong,  what  do  we  gain  by  finding 
it  out  when  the  impossibility  of  duplicating 
the  object  lessons  provided  is  patent,  and 
when  these  animals  are  so  scarce  that  of 
probably  two  hundred  saddle  horses  shown 
at  the  Garden  last  year  but  two  were  thelp 
solitary  specimens,  nor  have  others  of  their"^^ 
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kind  been  shown  in  years  except  in  the 
thoroughbred  hunter  and  the  Suitable- 
for-making-hunters  "  divisions?  Is  a  judge 
justified  in  selecting  an  animal  which  is 
solely  an  example  of  his  personal  preference, 
and  which  is  typically  representative  neither 
of  his  native  market  nor  of  any  other  in  any 
comprehensive  way?  Of  what  worth  is  in- 
dividual opinion  as  opposed  to  the  convic- 
tions of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
people  who  buy  liberally  and  use  freely. 

We  in  the  East  have  been  criticized,  and 
j  ustly,  for  the  rather  "  harnessy "  type  of 
our  saddle  horses.  For  this  there  are  ex- 
cellent and  logical  reasons.  The  public  de- 
mand— that  which  really  counts  in  the 
market — is  not  for  the  saddle  horse,  but  for 
the  ride-and'drive  horse;  the  one  that  can 
step  away  and  show  some  action  in  har- 
ness ;  can  catch  a  train  in  the  morning,  and 
not  disgrace  himself  in  the  park  before  a 
runabout  in  the  afternoon.  Ninety  per 
cent,  of  our  horses  are  usable  for  these  dual 
purposes.  The  public  eye  has  been  for  years 
educated  to  the  outline  and  rather  high 
action  which  such  a  horse  shows,  and  fan- 
cies him  even  when  used  entirely  under 
saddle,  despite  the  rather  rough  "feel" 
which  such  an  animar  generally  gives  one 
at  the  canter. 

For  another  reason  horses  so  bred  are 
usually  quieter  and  more  easily  managed; 
sure  to  behave  with  discretion  after  several 
days  of  idleness,  and  to  bring  safely  home 
the  equestrian  who,  after  perhaps  twenty 
lessons  in  a  riding  school,  tempts  fate  by 
taking  the  air  upon  them  after  our  usual 
offhand  fashion.  Your  scampish  thorough- 
bred needs  a  good  man  on  his  back  always, 
and  especially  after  several  days*  confine- 
ment, and  the  average  easy  jaunt  of  an 
hour  or  so  daily  is  barely  enough  to  keep 
his  back  down  and  his  head  up.  What  a 
spectacle  of  sudden  and  dire  disaster  would 
our  bridle-paths  present  were  these  light- 
hearted  gentry  to  come  into  general 
use! 


Referring  again  to  the  Western  saddle 
horse,  his  producers  marvel  that  in  the 
East  we  do  not  appreciate  nor  demand  the 
accomplished  gaited  horse  governed  by  one 
hand,  and  stepping  off  his  five  distinct  paces 
with  precision.  They  make  the  criticism 
that  we  hardly  know  the  dfference  between 
a  canter  and  a  hand  gallop;  a  collected  trot 
and  a  hop-skip-and-jump  that  is  anything 
and  everything  but  correct,  and  that  they 
are  absolutely  right,  ten  minutes  on  the 
roads  or  bridle-paths  will  convince  any  one. 
They  forget,  however,  that  traditions  and 
practice  are  different  here,  and  that  while 
they  ride  by  instinct  and  for  business  pur- 
poses, we  do  the  same  by  haphazard  and 
for  exercise;  nor  has  our  public  the  skill 
to  ride  the  gaited  horse,  nor  the  patience  to 
hold  him  down  to  the  distinct  performance 
of  his  paces;  nor  do  such  gaits  harmonize 
with  an  outline  hideously  disfigured  by 
docking  as  is  that  of  nearly  all  our  horses. 
We  ignore?  the  fact  that  even  as  a  walk- 
trot-canter  horse  the  gaited  animal  is  easier 
and  better  balanced  than  anything  we  are 
likely  to  find,  and  we  do  not  know  the  se- 
ductive pleasures  of  the  varied  gaits,  con- 
sequently our  brethren  from  toward  the 
setting  sun  send  us  hacks  which  they  them- 
selves would  not  own,  and  their  choicest 
products,  their  genuine  types,  we  must  visit 
the  Western  shows  to  see,  foi  they  never 
come  to  us.  Truly  a  "  ring  '*  of  these  gaited 
stallions,  shown  by  the  cream  of  the  native 
talent,  is  an  inspiring  sight,  and  one  horse 
here  portrayed  (though  the  picture  by  no 
means  does  him  justice)  is  simply  the 
grandest  type  of  a  saddle  horse  the  writer 
has  ever  seen.  Had  we  such  animals  as 
Montgomery  Chief  in  any  quantity,  the  po- 
sition of  the  American  saddle  horse  would 
be  unassailable,  and  there  is  no  show  ring 
in  the  world  which  would  not  own  his  su- 
premacy. He  may  be  held  up  as  our  type 
— ^the  type  breeders  have  striven  for — and 
yet  he  is  as  different  from  the  thoroughbred 
type  as  possible. 
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SOME   STEAM    CANALINC. 

THERE  are  a  few  travelers  who  have 
the  patience  to  make  a  journey  by  ca- 
nal in  the  old-fashioned  mule-drawn  style, 
and  for  that  kind  in  pleasant  weather  no 
more  delightful  traveling  can  be  found. 
There  are  others  who  would  like  the  canal 
for  its  novelty  if  they  could  go  just  a  little 
faster  than  a  mule  walks.  Not  a  great  deal 
of  that  kind  exists,  but  some  does,  and  if 
the  canal  enthusiast  will  find  his  way  to 
Syracuse  on  the  Erie  Canal,  by  any  route 
he  may  choose,  he  will  find  there  thr^e 
really  very  interesting  canal  trips  by  steam- 


boat. One  is  west  for  three  or  four  hours, 
depending  on  what  lock  waiting  may  be  in 
store,  eighteen  miles,  to  Canastota,  and 
back  by  train,  unless  he  wants  to  wait  till 
next  morning  and  come  back  by  canal. 
Another  is  east  to  Baldwinsville,  about  the 
same  time  and  distance  and  back  by  rail  or 
trolley.  The  third  is  north  to  Fulton,  about 
twenty-two  miles  and  back  by  rail.  These 
boats  leave  every  afternoon,  and  there  arc 
others  going  to  Little  Falls,  at  intervals,  a 
picturesque  place  well  worth  visiting.  Syra- 
cuse is  one  of  the  few  cities  having  rail- 
ways, trolley  lines  and  a  canal  numiiig 
right  through  its  midst,  so  to^speak.       ^ 
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A  PLEASANT  SOUTHERN  TRIP. 

For  those  living  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  or  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  a  very  interesting  trip 
of  five  to  seven  days  may  be  made  by  river, 
rail  and  sea.  Its  starting-point  should  be 
Montgomery.  Take  a  steamboat  there  on 
the  Alabama  River — not  the  nicest  steam- 
boat in  the  world,  perhaps,  but  no  less  in- 
teresting on  that  account — arid  go  to  Mo- 
bile, about  two  hundred  miles  by  river. 
Thence,  after  seeing  Mobile,  which  is  a 
beautiful  city,  take  a  steamer  via  Gulf 
around  to  New  Orleans,  and  back  to  Mont- 
gomery by  rail.  Little  trippers  from  the 
South  can  make  the  rail  trip  to  Mont- 
gomery first.  The  cost  of  the  trip  will  de- 
pend upon  the  length  of  time  given  to  it, 
but  it  can  be  made  for  $20  or  less. 

TO  THE  ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION. 

For  those  living  to  the  west,  there  is  not 
much  choice  except  by  rail,  and  to  the 
south,  only  the  Mississippi  and  rail.  But 
to  the  Easterners,  there  are  ways  of  getting 
to  St.  Louis  which  will  be  pleasanter  ex- 
periences than  many  they  will  have  at  the 
great  show  itself.  For  instance.  Easterners 
may  go  by  rail  to  Pittsburg,  where  they 
may  take  steamboat  on  the  Ohio  and  go 
450  miles  to  Cincinnati,  a  beautiful  ride  all 
the  way,  and  very  good  boats.  At  Cincin- 
nati change  to  another  and  larger  boat,  and 
go  on  down  the  Ohio,  about  550  miles  to  its 
mouth  at  Cairo,  where  the  boat  goes  out 
into  the  Mississippi,  and  runs  north  for  180 
miles  to  St.  Louis.  The  trip  can  be  made 
in  six  days,  or  a  week,  and  it  will  give  the 
traveler  not  only  great  delight,  but  much 
instruction,  not  to  be  secured  by  other 
means.  What  it  will  cost  we  cannot  say, 
as  no  doubt  special  rates  could  be  made  to 
encourage  travel  that  way.  Later  in  the 
summer  the  Ohio  between  Pittsburg  and 
Cincinnati  is  not  reliable,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  water,  but  there  is  always  plenty  from 
Cincinnati  around. 

Another  water  trip,  not  quite  so  inter- 
esting as  the  rivers,  because  it  is  on  wider 
waters,  is  to  go  by  the  Great  Lakes,  starting 
from  the  tourist's  nearest  port,  as  far  east 
as  Lake  Ontario  extends,  and  going 
through  the  chain  to  Duluth.  There  take 
train  for  St.  Paul,  and  there  tak^  a  Mis- 
sissippi boat  down  to  St.  Louis  through 
the  most  picturesque  portion  of  the  mighty 
river.  This  will  require  a  week  or  more, 
but  it  will  be  time  well  spent. 

Still  another  and  all- water  route  for 
those  living  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  will 
be  to  take  steamer  for  New  Orleans,  a  fine 
sea  trip  of  five  or  six  days,  and  transfer- 
ring at  New*  Orleans  to  a  boat  for  St.  Louis, 
go  up  the  Mississippi  for  1,200  miles  to 
destination.  This  is  the  longest  way  of  the 
three,  and  the  least  desirable  for  those  who 
do  not  love  the  sea.  It  is  also  the  most  ex- 
pensive in  time  and  money. 

All  roads  in  1904  lead  to  St.  Louis,  as  in 


old  times  they  led  to  Rome,  but  in  our  time 
the  roads,  wet  or  dry,  are  offering  induce- 
ments to  travelers,  and  now  and  then  bar- 
gains may  be  secured. 

TO  THE  devil's  CAUSEWAY. 

Nearly  every  one  who  goes  to  Colorado 
from  any  direction,  unless  in  a  great  hurry, 
gets  to  Glenwood,  or  in  that  neighborhood, 
but  every  one  does  not  know  of  the  novel 
and  interesting  trip  from  that  town  to  the 
Devil's  Causeway,  taking  from  eight  to  ten 
days.  The  traveler,  accustomed  to  the  usual 
methods  of  getting  about,  must  here  discard 
them,  and  take  to  burros  and  horses  and 
have  a  pack  train.  For  this  reason  a  party 
of  from  four  to  six  is  best  to  make  this 
trip.  A  pack  train  is  easily  made  up  in 
Glenwood,  and  the  party  moves  off  down 
the  Grand  River  Valley,  a  beautiful  agri- 
cultural country  two  or  three  miles  wide 
between  lofty  mountains.  The  first  day 
takes  the  party  to  Newcastle.  23  miles,  and 
from  there  next  morning  the  route  leads 
west  through  the  mountain  ranges  to  Mar- 
vine  lakes,  30  miles.  The  night  is  spent  at 
the  Lodge,  near  the  lakes,  and  after  that 
it  is  life  in  the  open,  making  your  own 
meals  and  sleeping  under  the  blue  canopy 
of  the  heavens.  These  lakes  are  three  in 
number,  closely  connected  and  full  of  fish. 
They  are  set  deep  down  with  cliffs  rising 
about  them  a  thousand  feet  high,  and  their 
settings  are  beautiful.  You  go  around  the 
lakes  by  blazed  trails  along  the  wooded 
shores  in  the  narrow  valley.  From  the 
lakes  you  pass  over  the  mountains  by  trail, 
seeing  magnificent  cliffs  colored  as  if 
painted,  and  go  down  into  the  White  River 
Valley  to  the  Deep  Lake  trail.  At  Deep 
Lake  is  good  fishing  and  good  camping,  and 
the  night  is  spent  in  the  primeval  wildness. 
Next  morning  go  back  to  the  White  River 
trail,  three  or  four  miles,  and  down  the 
river  to  the  trail  over  the  Flat  Tops.  This 
is  a  plateau  on  the  mountains,  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea  and  twelve  hundred 
above  the  valley.  Here  you  find  your 
breath  coming  quick,  and  you  are  ready  to 
rest  on  short  notice.  Thence  along  the  Flat 
Tops  to  the  Devil's  Causeway.  This  is  a 
narrow  causeway  seemingly  hollowed  out 
from  the  plateau,  and  the  path  along  its 
ridge  is  only  from  four  to  a  dozen  feet  in 
width,  while  on  each  side  is  a  sheer  drop 
of  a  thousand  feet.  It  is  not  a  very  long 
path,  but  when  you  have  passed  it,  you  feel 
as  if  it  would  be  a  great  deal  longer  before 
you  went  over  it  again — ^to  use  a  brand  new 
joke.  All  about  here  the  scenery  is  of  the 
grandest  sort,  and  you  are  glad  you  came. 
From  the  Causeway  you  go  on  to  Meeker, 
and  from  there  next  day  by  an  interesting 
mountain  stage  ride  to  Rifle,  which  is  but 
three  hours  or  less,  by  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  to  your  place  of  starting. 
This  is  one  of  Nature's  outings,  and  is 
well  worth  the  time  and  the  $60  to  $80  it 
will  cost.  Any  one  wishing  to  make  this 
trip  will  find  everything  at  hand  at  Glen-Ip 
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wood,  with  guides  at  $4  a  day,  though  some 
people  do  their  own  guiding,  but  not  un- 
less they  know  something  about  mountain 
travel.  The  greater  the  number  in  the 
party  the  less  expense. 

THE  DALLES  OF  THE  ST.  CROIX. 

Travelers  passing  through  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  and  people  living  within  a 
day's  journey  of  those  places,  will  find  the 
Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix  a  point  for  an  in- 
teresting outing.  Leaving  Union  Station, 
St.  Paul,  about  9  a.m.,  the  tourist  climbs  the 
hills  up  through  the  ravines  to  the  east- 
ward, and  Lake  Phalen  is  soon  reached, 
where  the  city  will  have  a  boulevard  and 
park.  Next  comes  the  well-known  White 
Bear  Lake,  and  after  it  Bald  Eagle,  Forest 
and  Clear  lakes,  all  pretty  to  the  eye.  A 
little  further  on  at  Wyoming  the  tourist 
leaves  the  main  line  of  the  Duluth  division 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  takes  the 
branch  for  St.  Croix.  Crossing  the  Sun- 
rise River,  the  Silver  Lakes,  a  beautiful 
group,  are  seen,  and  after  passing  the  old 
abandoned  town  of  Franconia,  the  train 
runs  along  the  bluffs  and  down  to  Taylor's 
Falls,  running  through  the  Interstate  Park, 
a  wild  and  picturesque  feature  of  the  trip. 
Park  Commissioner  Hazzard  looks  out  for 
the  comfort  of  visitors  here,  and  the  Park 
is  a  collection  of  rugged  and  impressive 
scenery.  To  the  left  is  Taylor's  Falls,  and 
across  the  river  St.  Croix  Falls,  about 
which  Wisconsin  has  600  acres  of  the  In- 
terstate Park.  All  about  below  the  visitor 
are  pot-holes,  and  cataracts,  and  gorges, 
and  precipices,  and  torrents,  and  down  the 
steep  walls  a  stair  leads  to  the  steamboat 
landing.  Here  a  launch  may  be  taken  for  a 
ride  through  the  famous  Dalles.  Taking 
the  steamer  for  Stillwater  the  tourist  passes 
through  a  wild  gorge  to  Franconia,  where  a 
second  begins,  and  at  Osceola  is  a  beautiful 
cascade.  Through  thirty  miles  of  rugged 
river  and  the  Lake  St.  Croix  the  tourist 
passes  to  reach  Stillwater  at  the  head  of 
the  lake.  Here  a  trolley  may  be  taken  for 
a  delightful  ride  back  to  St.  Paul,  or  the 
tourist  may  go  by  railway.  The  Dalles  of 
the  St.  Croix  are  one  of  the  famous  natu- 
ral wonders  of  America,  and  they  should 
be  visited  by  all  seekers  for  the  interesting. 
The  cost  of  the  round  trip  from  St.  Paul 
for  the  day  is  trifling. 

THE  LAKE  REGION   OF   CENTRAL   NEW   YORK. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  can  the 
tourist  find  more  natural  beauty  for  a  small 
amount  of  money  than  in  the  lake  region 
of  Central  New  York,  beginning,  say,  at 
Canandaigua  and  traveling  eastward  to 
Syracuse,  a  distance  of  about  too  miles, 
more  or  less,  though  considerably  more  will 
be  added  in  his  wanderings  of  a  week.  A 
definite  route  cannot  well  be  made  out  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  of  these  lakes,  and 
they  are  so  beautiful,  and  the  towns  and 


country  about  them  so  attractive  to  the  eye, 
that  the  wanderer  is  best  left  to  his  own 
choice.  Possibly  the  most  interesting,  be- 
cause of  its  wealth  of  vineyards  on  great 
hillsides  sloping  down  to  the  water,  is  Lake 
Keuka,  the  second  in  the  chain  from  the 
west,  and  it  may  be  seen  by  fine  steamers 
twice  a  day  from  the  pretty  town  of  Penn 
Yan.  From  this  point  it  is  but  24  miles  to 
the  famous  Watkins  and  Havana  glens  on 
Lake  Seneca,  where  a  steamer  may  be  taken 
to  Geneva,  a  town  of  beauty.  Thence  a 
trolley  16  miles  to  Cayuga  Lake  Park  and 
a  boat  to  Ithaca,  where  is  Cornell  Univer- 
sity with  a  view  from  its  campus  that  no 
college  in  the  world  can  surpass.  Train 
from  Ithaca  to  Auburn,  another  town  of 
handsome  residences,  and  a  trolley  out  to 
Owasco  Lake,  two  miles.  From  Auburn 
trolley  7  miles  to  Skaneateles  and  its  lake, 
16  miles  long,  with  swift  little  steamers  ply- 
ing its  length ;  thence  by  trolley  to  Syracuse, 
19  miles,  with  great  scenery  in  places,  and 
at  Syracuse  there  is  Lake  Onondaga,  and 
16  or  18  miles  out,  by  train,  is  Lake  Oneida, 
rather  too  large  for  the  beauty  that  marks 
the  others,  which  lie  long  and  narrow  be- 
tween the  farm-clad  hills.  There  are  nu- 
merous smaller  lakes,  about  which  cluster 
cottages  and  inexpensive  hotels,  and  the 
tourist  may  wander  at  his  own  sweet  will 
through  a  succession  of  delights  where 
there  is  never  the  hum  of  the  mosquito  nor 
the  smell  of  malaria.  This  happy  region 
may  be  reached  from  any  point  of  the  com- 
pass by  railway  trains  through  fine  scenery, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  for  those 
living  within  a  reasonable  distance,  no 
choicer  locality  for  an  outing  of  a  week  or 
more  can  be  found.  The  expense,  o£ 
course,  must  depend  upon  the  tourist,  but  a 
week  of  it  may  be  had  from  $25  up. 


SOMETHING  OUT  OF  CHICAGO. 

A  five  or  six-day  trip  of  convenience  and 
pleasure  to  Chicago  people  and  the  thou- 
sands tributary  to  that  town  may  be  madt 
by  lake,  trolley,  and  rail.  Leaving  Chicago 
by  lake,  go  to  Detroit  and  spend  a  day; 
thence  by  rail  or  lake  to  Toledo.  Ohio,  for 
a  dajr;  thence  by  trolley  through  Ohio,  to 
Cincinnati,  where  a  day  can  be  fiJlcd  np 
easily,  and  then  not  see  half  there  is  to  be 
seen  there  in  a  hurry;  thence  by  rail  to 
Indianapolis,  the  literary  and  political  col- 
ter of  the  "Hoosier  State  " ;  thence  by  rafl 
to  Chicago.  Or  if  the  tourist  wants  a  ride 
on  the  Ohio  River,  he  may  go  down  by  boat 
from  Cincinnati  to  either  Louisville,  Ky^ 
or  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  go  north.  Louis- 
ville is  preferable,  because  it  is  a  mucJi 
larger  place  than  Evansville  and  in  another 
State,  and  the  tourist  from  there  can  stop 
over  at  Indianapolis.  Evansville*s  only  ad- 
vantage is  that  it  gives  a  longer  ride  on  the 
river.  The  expense  of  this  trip  ought  to  be 
from  $35  to  $4$.    This  is  one  of  the  drctt* 
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lar  trips,  and  may  be  started  anywhere 
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used  daily,  gives  smoothness 
and  purity — the   charm  of 

A  beautiful  skin 


It's    antiseptic     lather,    so 
agreeable     and    famous     for 
healing  eruptions,  cleans  out 
the  pores;  makes  the  complex- 
ion   clear    and    brilliant    with 
health.       In  the  careful  toilet, 
^Ae  skin  soap.     25  cts.  a  cake. 

Woodbury^s  Facial  Cream 
for  tan   and   freckles. 

Write  for  beauty  booklet  (FREE) 
or  send   lo  cents  in  stamps  for 
handsome  brochure,  3  2  pages, 
9x12   inches,    containing 

large  photographic    portraits    of  leading 

actresses  and  actors. 
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PADDLING  YOUR  OWN  CANOE 

By  LEONIDAS  HUBBARD,  JR. 
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W.H-EN  Monsieur  de  La  Mothe 
Cadillac  founded  his  post  on 
the  Detroit  River  some  two 
hundred  years  ago  he  wrote  to  his  superior 
that  he  had  found  the  gateway  of  the  West. 
Now  one  can  sit  on  the  veranda  of  the  De- 
troit Boat  Club  House  and  watch  an  end- 
less stream  of  commerce  passing  through 
the  channel,  and  he  knows  that  Cadillac 
was  right.  That  is  one  of  the  charms  of 
the  place. 

Cadillac  first  saw  the  Detroit  River  from 
a  canoe,  and  it  so  charmed  him  that  he 
begged  for  a  chance  to  make  a  city  there. 
Back  in  the  thirties  some  men  of  Detroit 
who  saw  the  river  from  canoes  were 
charmed  likewise  and  formed  a  boat  club 
which  has  grown  and  continued  to  delight 
men  until  within  the  last  three  years  they 
have  built  a  club  house  that  cost  them 
something  like  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Cadillac  did  not  go  to  Detroit  by 
way  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  as  we 
would  go  to-day.  Instead  he  ascended  the 
Ottawa  from  Montreal  and  crossed  over  to 
Georgian  Bay.  Then  he  went  into  Lake 
Huron  and  down  the  St.  Clair  River, 
through  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  into  the  De- 
troit River.  He  went  in  a  canoe,  not  just 
like  the  canoes  that  now  dot  the  river  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  but  big  things  of  six 
fathoms,  or  thereabouts.  He  had  crews  of 
Frenchmen  and  Indians  who,  when  the 
rains  continued  for  weeks,  got  sick  of  it  all 
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and  wanted  to  go  home.  Cadillac  said  the 
ducks  were  so  thick  on  the  river  that  they 
drew  up  in  lines  to- let  his  canoes  pass. 
If  a  duck  should  now  try  to  swim  through 
the  channels  x)f  Detroit's  island  park  on  a 
holiday  the  canoes  would  have  to  ^aw  up 
to  let  it  pass. 

Of  course  it  does  not  greatly  matter  to 
us  nowadays  whether  Cadillac  went  in  a 
canoe  or  on  foot,  but  it  is  interesting  to  re- 
member that  our  own  pleasures  were  often  ■ 
the  offspring  of  our  ancestors'  necessities. 
Among  the  clean-cut  young  fellows  you  see 
around  the  Detroit  Boat  Club  House  to- 
day are  some  who  have  pictures  at  their 
homes  of  old  followers  of  Cadillac  who  set- 
tled along  the  river  on  narrow  little  farms, 
whose  houses  were  close  enough  together 
for  mutual  assistance  when  time  of  stress 
arose.  There  are  others  who  pride  in  pic- 
tures of  great,  great,  great-grandsires  who 
were  at  this  same  site  in  the  days  when 
Pontiac  held  Detroit's  garrison  hemmed 
in,  and  who  made  sorties  or  carried  mes- 
sages asking  help,  in  canoes.  Ancestry 
and  an  environment  favorable  to  canoeing 
worked' together  as  the  two  essentials  to 
make  a  water-loving  community  in  which 
the  catboat  and  the  canoe  hold  a  place  in 
the  people's  affection  and  have  a  great  part 
in  their  education  and  happiness. 

It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  1840  that 
there  were  so  many  men  who  loved  the 
canoe  merely  for  recreation  after  businessr 
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and  on  holidays  that  it  dawned  upon 
them  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  club  to- 
gether and  build  some  sort  of  house  down 
on  the  river,  where  they  could  leave  their 
boats  and  a  change  of  clothing.  That  was 
the  origin  of  the  Detroit  Boat  Club.  Clubs 
may  become  so  complex  of  function  that 
we  grow  confused  as  to  their  origin  and 


it  burned  again.  Within  a  week  money 
was  subscribed  to  build  one  a  good  deal 
better  yet — this  time  fireproof. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Detroit  River  is  an 
island  three  miles  long.  This  has  been 
covered  with  forest  since  Cadillac *s  day. 
The  city  of  Detroit  saw  a  chance  here  for 
a  great  playground,  so  they  bought  this 


Photo  by  C.  L.  Bacr. 


In  the  Lift  of  the  Sea. 


purpose,  but  the  idea  invariably  goes  back 
to  just  that  same  principle.  And  when  the 
house  was  built  more  men  wanted  to  join, 
and  then  men  became  canoeists  just  to  get 
the  privileges  of  the  organization.  Then 
the  club  house  became  a  rendezvous  for 
the  men  similarly  interested,  and  the  club 
as  a  social  feature  began  its  growth. 

After  a  while  the  building  was  burned. 
They  built  a  better  one.    Three  years  ago 


island,  with  its  old  French  name,  Belle 
Isle,  and  kept  it.  They  trimmed  away  the 
underbrush,  but  left  the  grass,  and  allowed 
it  to  grow  as  much  as  it  would.  They  cut 
channels  through  it  that  row  boats  and 
skiffs  might  pass  in  and  out.  They  made 
animal  cages  and  built  a  restaurant; 
started  ferry  boats  and  hack  service.  They 
cut  off  a  bit  of  woods  here  and  there  to 
make  playgrounds  for  children,  and  told 
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the  public  to  go  and  have  a  good  time.  It 
is  on  the  west  side  of  this  island  that  the 
Boat  Club  House  stands. 

This  fact  has  had  a  mighty  influence 
upon  the  line  of  the  club's  development. 
The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  members 
found  that  there  was  no  place  in  the  world 
where  one  could  have  quite  so  fine  an  after- 
noon in  the  free  out-of-doors,  as  by  taking 
a  canoe  at  the  club  house  and  idling 
through  the  channels  of  the  wooded  island. 
From  any  part  of  the  city  it  is  easy  to 
reach  the  Detroit  River  at  the  foot  of 
Woodward  Avenue,  and  there  every  fifteen 
minutes  one  can  get  a  ferry  boat.  It  is  not 
a  stuffy  affair  with  one  deck,  but  roomy 
and  well  aired,  with  a  broad  upper  deck 
where  you  can  sit  on  the  coolest  day  and 
catch  the  breezes  which  come  up  from 
Erie  or  down  from  Huron.  And  sitting 
there  one  can  look  over  at  the  funny  old 
Canadian  town  or  up  at  the  island  or  into 
the  blue  river.  When  he  reaches  the  island 
he  is  in  a  mood  for  canoeing  or  something 
else  more  pleasant  than  the  strenuous  city 
rush. 

And  this  paddling  in  the  canals  is  not 
bad  recreation  for  a  man,  and  a  grown-up 
man  at  that.  It  is  not  the  canoeing  of  the 
voyageur,  nor  even  of  the  man  who  loves  to 
cruise  through  our  own  old  and  settled 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  ca- 
noeing in  a  little  Rice  Laker,  with  a  double 
paddle,  with  cushions  under  you  and  some- 
body looking  out  from  under  a  parasol  in 
front  of  you — looking  at  you,  may  be.  But 
it  is  outdoors,  and  in  the  midst  of  nature, 
and  a  whole  ferry-boat  journey  from  busi- 
ness. Now  and  then  too  many  crafts  come 
down  the  canal  in  front  of  you  and  you 
have  to  watch  closely  or  have  the  varnish 
scraped  from  your  canoe  by  one  of  the  ir- 
responsibles  from  the  public  boat-house, 
but  that  is  an  inevitable  result  of  our 
American  freedom  and  equality,  and  as  a 
patriot  and  a  philosopher  you  must  make 
the  most  of  it. 

And  sometimes  you  are  sick  because 
you  cannot  leave  the  canal  and,  maybe, 
the  parasol,  and  instead  of  the  cushions 
throw  into  your  craft  a  tarpaulin  and  bag 
of  grub  and  turn  northward  over  Cadillac's 
route.  And  you  dream  of  islands  and 
camp-fires  and  the  smell  of  hemlock  and 
the  ripple  of  waves  at  night;  but  through 
it  all  you  know  that  this  is  a  whole  lot  bet- 
ter than  the  city  gymnasium  or  the  park ; 


you  were  complaining  out  of  that  strange 
trait  of  hunian  nature  which  makes  us  all 
want  more  and  more  of  any  good  things 
which  Providence  sends  us. 

Now  it  did  not  take  the  ladies  under  the 
parasols  long  to  find  that  the  water  in  the 
canals  never  grew  too  rough  for  the  easiest 
of  canoeing,  so  they  insisted  that  their 
papas  and  brothers  and  husbands  make  a 
place  for  them  in  the  economy  of  the  canoe 
club.  I  wish  I  knew  how  much  diplomacy 
was  required  to  win  the  victory.  The  pro- 
position which  the  papas  and  brothers 
were  called  to  face  was  briefly  to  choose 
betwe^i  the  request  and  their  cocktail  on 
the  club  veranda.  For  very  obviously  it 
would  not  do  to  have  your  daughter  or 
wife  or  sister  go  to  the  club  house  for  ca- 
noes unattended  by  a  man  escort  if  men 
were  drinking  there;  some  one  would 
drink  too  much,  now  and  then,  and  there 
would  be  trouble.  I  wish  I  knew  the  psy- 
chology of  the  whole  matter,  but  none  of 
the  canoeists  has  seen  fit  to  confide  in  me. 
Was  it  a  victory  of  force  ?  Was  the  riot  act 
privately  read  to  the  papas,  or  was  it  the 
thought  of  the  parasol  over  the  cushions  in 
front  of  the  canoe  ?  Every  reader  will  ha\'e 
to  work  out  the  problem  from  his  own  psy- 
chology. At  any  rate  liquor  was  banished, 
and  the  man  who  went  to  the  club  house 
had  to  forego  cocktails.  And  the  house 
was  arranged  so  that  ladies  might  freely  go 
unattended.  Now  on  every  good  summer  • 
afternoon  one  sees  them  by  twos  and  threes 
and  larger  parties,  handling  the  craft  as 
well  as  their  brothers. 

All  this  which  has  happened  at  the  gate- 
way of  the  West  on  the  spot  where  a  canoe 
brought  Cadillac,  has  also  happened  in  a 
great  many  other  parts  of  America.  On 
the  Charles  we  see  it  preeminently,  where 
the  Bostonians  go  on  holidays  and  after- 
noons to  ascend  the  river  to  some  roadside 
inn  or  with  lunch  baskets  to  a  grove.  We 
find  it  on  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Potomac, 
on  some  of  the  New  Jersey  rivers,  and  in 
lesser  degree  through  many  places  of  the 
West.  We  laugh  at  it  now  and  then  in  our 
bhndness,  for  in  contrast  with  the  canoeing 
of  our  fathers  it  looks  tame.  We  call  it  par- 
lor canoeing  or  silk-cushion  canoeing,  and 
think  of  it  as  the  degenerate  offspring  of  a 
virile  sire.  But  that  is  because  we  have 
lost  the  right  point  of  view.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  odl  forth  much  strength  or 
much  courage  or  any  wondrous  skill,  fear 
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The  Real  Thing. 
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The  double-paddle  seads  you  along  swiftly. 


In  unskilful  hands  it  may  be  a  dangerous  craft. 
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Sail  and  Paddle. 
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The  first  element  in  successful  canoeing  is  lo  keep  your  eyes  in  the  boat. 
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it  is  now  not  the  man'swork,  but  his  after- 
noon's play.  It  is  to  the  work  of  the  voya- 
geur  as  is  the  country  club  to  the  work  of 
the  pioneer — not  in  the  same  class  nor  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  merely  another  way 
of  getting  out  into  the  free  air  and  having 
so  good  a  time  that  you  forget  the  best  rest 
of  all,  the  rest  that  comes  from  forgetting 
business  and  living  for  the  joy  of  the  thing. 

And  still  this  canoeing  is  the  parent  of  a 
more  virile  offspring.  It  develops  hardy 
paddlers  by  process  of  natural  selection. 
Some  men  never  advance  beyond  the  stage 
of  paddling  in  the  canals,  for  no  other  rea- 
son in  the  world,  that  I  can  see,  than  that 
the  Lord  never  meant  them  to  be  canoeists. 
Others  learn  in  a  day  or  two  to  be  part  of 
the  craft,  and  these  try  greater  and  greater 
speed,  devise  new  models,  and  new  rigs 
for  sailing.  Then  they  train  and  we  have 
our  competitors  in  the  great  meets,  and 
our  inventors  of  better  canoes  and  better 
ways  of  handHng  them. 

And  the  canoeing  with  a  parasol  does 
lead  one  to  the  sort  that  the  voyageur 
knows.  For  out  of  those  w^hom  the  Lord 
did  mean  for  canoeists  are  some  who  care 
less  for  speed  than  for  the  gratification  of 
the  travel  hunger.  Sometimes  these  do 
throw  the  cushions  from  the  canoe  and  put 
in  the  grub  bag  and  shelter  tent  and  turn 
away  from  the  club-house  and  the  island 
and  plough  north  into  Lake  St.  Clair.  St. 
Clair  is  rough  sometimes,  but  that  is  part 
of  the  interest.  Sometimes  it  is  too  rough 
to  navigate,  but  in  time  one  will  manage  to 
get  across.  Then  he  can  go  straight  north 
up  the  St.  Clair  River  and  mingle  with  the 
commerce  of  the  Inland  Seas,  or  he  may 
choose  one  of  the  inflowing  streams  and 
turn  into  Canada  or  Michigan,or  instead  of 
either  he  may  loiter  through  the  channels 
of  the  St.  Clair  Flats  where  the  fish  are 
always  hungry  and  the  waterfowl  always 
in  sight.     And  there  are  always  camping 


places  with  plenty  of  good  water  and 
enough  wood  for  a  cup  of  tea.  It  is  this 
sort  of  canoeing  to  my  mind  that  doe&  the 
most  good  of  any.  It  teaches  more  self-re- 
liance and  the  art  of  meeting  emergencies. 

This  is  a  minor  part  of  the  main  work  of 
the  canoe  clubs,  however,  for  their  great 
feature  is  furnishing  a  pleasant,  healthful 
means  of  getting  away  from  office  and  city 
for  an  afternoon,  an  evening  or  a  holiday. 

At  Detroit  and  with  llie  Canadian  dubs 
the  war  canot^  stnij^glcs  for  a  plate.  It  is 
a  sublimated  Nurth  t  aTit>e  such  as  the  fur 
traders  used  in  llieir  ])almy  days.  1 1  is 
thirty  feet  or  mi  ire  long,  and  its  crew  is 
made  up  of  eii^lil  nun.  Prima rfly  the  war 
canoe  is  for  raring,  l>Ltl  it  has  a  place  in  the 
afternoon  an<l  hi  )1  id  ay  life.  I  have  no- 
ticed this  parlii  iilarly  a  I  Detroit,  The 
club  has  two  I hiri)  -foolers.  On  Saturday 
afternoons  and  on  hididays,  it  leaves  the 
club  house.  TIiltl-  are  seven  pacidles,  btit 
fourteen  cushion  r-ents.  Ai  the  side  of  each 
paddler  is  the  run  ni]  >roscnt  parasol,  and  the 
party  of  fourtt^en  pa^sL-s  under  the  bridge. 
Down  the  riv^r  nre  diK-ks,  iind  beyond  the 
docks  is  a  road  ihal  runs  along  the  Cana- 
dian shore.  It  k  an  old,  old  road,  bordered 
with  ancient  trees,  and  along  its  stde, 
among  the  trees,  are  quaint  old  farm 
houses  that  date  l>ack  to  the  French  re- 
gime. And  here  and  there  is  an  andem 
French  tavern,  \vh(^se  kcefjer  has  learned 
that  serving  suppers  oi  tish  and  frogs  and 
chicken  at  fair  prirth  tf>  city  people  is  bel- 
ter than  serviiv^  t  iicup  meak  to  chance 
passers-by.  In  mi  ten  to  thirty  miJes  lie- 
low  the  city  the  vsar  canoe  lands  and  the 
canoeists  saunter  up  the  road  to  an  inn 
among  the  tree^,  and  sit  about  in  the  shade 
watching  the  sliips  go  by  while  Franjfoi^ 
is  cooking  the  thickens.  After  the  sup- 
per,  maybe  the  kumcli  from  the  club 
comes  and  u^v-  ilic  war  party  back 
through  the  moonlight. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  BREED  OF  PLOTT 


By  ARTHUR  E.   McFARLANE 


LIKE  a  mountain  aerie  overlooking 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  the  two 
Carolinas  is  the  Great  Smoky 
range;  and  thither  we  had  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  meet  certain  of  the  ancient  and 
mighty  bear  hunters  who  still  inhabit  its 
" coves  "  and  "  bottoms."  We  found  our  pa- 
triarchal nimrods,  and  they  poured  out  be- 
fore us  a  hundred  weather-worn  game- 
bags  full  of  story  and  tradition.  Yet,  most 
of  those  stories  and  traditions  were  not  of 
the  wit  and  prowess  of  the  human  hunter, 
but  of  a  never-to-be-forgotten  tribe  of  ca- 
nine bear-takers  of  the  name  of  Plott. 
And  them  and  their  descendants  did  we 
straightway  go  a-seeking. 

An  old,  grey:haired.  Little  River  school- 
master gave  .it  as  his  belief  that  the  breed 
had  come  straight  down  the  "baiting" 
kennels  of  old  London — YfYach  was  not 
wholly  improbable.  But  the  grey-haired 
school-master  could  not  tell  us  where  we 
might  find  a  kennel  of  them  now.  There 
were  many  up  the  Sugar  Fork  who  could 
give  us  descriptions  of  them, — how  some 
were  tawny  brown,  some  brindle,  and 
some  "blue  like  a  deer  in  winter;"  and  all 
were  pointed-nosed,  sharp-tailed,  "close- 
ha'red,"  and  nippy  of  ear.  Yet,  with  the 
exception  of  a  possible  quartering  in  a  dod- 
dering door-yard  tyke,  they  could  show  us 
no  evidence  of  the  race  of  Plott  in  the  pres- 
ent flesh. 

But  one  wild  night  of  storm,  in  the  fire- 
lit  oasis  of  "  Uncle  "  Drill  Brose's  cabin,  we 
listened  to  the  story  of  the  death  of  what 
may  well  have  been  the  last  of  the  line. 

Old  Andy  Calhoun,  who  for  years  had 
shared  in  "Uncle  Drill's"  life  and  hus- 
bandry, was  that  day  absent  at  the  cove  on 
an  expedition  after  supplies,  and  the  un- 
supported singleness  of  our  host  had  for  a 
time  kept  him  restless  and  taciturn.  When, 
however,  we  made  mention  of  that  breed 
of  Plott's,  the  light  seemed  to  reflect  from 
the  great  hickory  back-log  into  his  very 
heart.  He  stood  up,  took  down  a  bottle 
which  bore  no  government  seal,  and,  as  it 
were,  poured  forth  libations  to  immortal 
memories. — "And  I  say  to  you  all,  that 
they  were  shore  a  man^s  dog! — I  donH 


mean," — pouring  again, — "I  don't  mean 
by  that  that  they  were  big;  for  they  were 
smaller  than  a  bull,  and  not  near  so  thick- 
set and  knotty.  But  they  took  life  like  a 
man,  had  the  rovin',  fightin'  spirit,  and 
loved  out-o*-doors  better  than  in.  If  you 
struck  one,  he  didn't  lay  down  and  meach, 
span'1-like;  he  flew  at  ye.  And  as  for  pet- 
tin',  for  the  most  part  they'd  drop  their 
tails  at  it  and  walk  off  kind  of  suspicious. 
It  was  somethin'  they  didn't  understand. 

"But  b'ar  they  did  shore  understand. 
And  I  don't  guess  there  was  ever  two  that 
understood  'em  better  than  my  Tagg,  and 
Andy  Calhoun's  Luce. 

"  The  Calhoun  place  is  only  some  four 
mile  up  the  creek  from  here,  so  his  old  man 
and  mine  had  always  been  nearest  neigh- 
bors. And  Andy  and  me  had  been  cronies 
ever  since  we  took  lacin's  for  runnin'  away 
from  home  to  roost  out  together.  Ye  might  ' 
say,  in  fact,  that  until  we  were  both  goin' 
on  to  thirty-five,  we  spent  more  time  to- 
gether than  we  did  apart.  Then  he  took 
up  and  married^  and  after  that  it  looked 
like  things  had  ended  between  us  for  all 
time.  For  I  never  knowed  anybody  to 
have  a  temper  like  his  woman  had.  She 
didn't  have  no  childer,  and  nature  in  her 
seemed  to  come  out  in  hate.  He  couldn't 
please  her.  For  him  to  care  for  anything 
was  for  her  to  set  herself  ag'in'  it.  One 
after  t'other  she  managed  to  show  all  his 
old  friends  the  door.  And  if  he'd  come 
down  to  see  any  of  us,  often  she'd  follow 
him  up;  which'd  made  it  harder  on  him 
than  ever.  I  tell  ye  it  was  seein'  the  way 
that  she-devil  could  put  the  claws  into  him 
that  done  niore  to  keep  me  from  marryin' 
than  all  else  besides. 

"Well,  one  day  Jefferson  Brice,  over  on 
the  Ridge,  had  a  sugar-millin'.  Andy 
didn't  get  over  to  it  till  on  in  the  afternoon. 
And  when  he  did  come  in  he  looked  white 
and  ragg'd  to  death. 

"You  all's  a  little  late,'  says  Jeff. 

"*Yes,'  says  Andy,  leanin'  again'  the 
door-post,  and  starin'  sick  and  dog-tired  at 
nothin — *  Yes,  I  reckon  I  am.'  And  then 
he  breaks  out:  *Lord,  Lord,  what  a  thing 
it  is  to  have  a — a  foolish  woman  I' 
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"  Nobody  said  aii)^hing — nobody  could. 
And  Jeff,  to  get  away  from  it,  told  us  to 
come  on  out  to  the  bam  and  see  his  pups, 
which  we  all  did. 

"  He  had  five  little  Plott's,  none  of  'em 
bigger  'n  you  could  put  into  a  dipper.  But 
if  you  boys  '11  believe  me,  when  he  fetched 
a  little  b'ar  cub  he  had  over  from  across 
the  yard  to  them,  a  pair  of  'em — a  brindle 
and  a  blue — got  right  up  and  started  loop- 
in'  tactics  round  of  him  like  they  were  as 
many  years  old  as  they  were  weeks!  Right 
th'ar  I  traded  my  biggest  four  shoats  for 
the  brindle:  Tagg,  he'd  been  named — 
short  for  tagger. 

"Then  Jeff  picks  up  the  blue — Luce 
he'd  called  her-^hy  the  tail  (she  takin'  it  as 
serious  as  a  baby  swingin'  in  the  still- 
yards)  and  turns  to  Andy:  'Wasn't  it  you- 
all,'  he  says,  *that  I  heerd  makin'  some 
joke  about  a  foolish  woman  ?  Now  here's 
a  little  woman  what  I'll  swear  ain't  foolish. 
Wouldn't  you-all  like  to  see  what  ye  can 
make  of  her?' 

"Well,  by  Dan'l  Boone's  silver  sight, 
Andy  had  no  need  to  answer  that  he 
would  I 

"  *  All  right!'  says  Jeff:  *Luce  ain't  got 
no  sisters,  and  Plotts  is  gettin'  few.  But 
you're  a  man  that'll  treat  her  right,  and 
she's  yours,  free  and  welcome.  Drill, 
th'ar,  can't  take  his  away  for  another 
month.  You  come  'round  at  the  same 
time.  And  between  ye,  I'll  ventur'  to  say 
that  you'll  own  the  two  best  b'ar-dogs  in 
Swayne  County.' — Which  I  tell  ye  again 
was  shore  so! 

"  And  from  the  y'ar  followin',  wife  or  no 
wife,  Andy  and  me  would  spend  most  of 
our  Octobers  and  Novembers  out  on  the 
runs  together.  We'd  just  sling  a  ham  and 
a  bag  of  cornmeal,  with  a  little  bakin'-soda 
and  salt  and  a  cookin'  pan  apiece  over  our 
shoulders;  and  with  our  rifles — muzzle- 
loaders,  o'  course — and  pouch  and  horn, 
we  were  preparred  to  stay  out  till  we  come 
home  freighted  with  b'ar  pelts. 

"  We  both  had  other  dogs,  and  thought  at 
first  that  the  Plotts  would  teach  them  b'ar 
tacklin'.  But  they  couldn't;  it  wasn't  in 
the  curs  to  learn.  And  after  the  first  trials 
we  left  them  at  home.  However,  them  two 
Plotts  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  business 
alone. 

"We'd  just  have  to  put  them  on  the 
trail,  and  they'd  do  all  the  rest.  All  the  in- 
structions they  needed  were  bom  right  in 


them.  And  thar  were  p'ints  about  their 
work,  too,that  I've  never  seen  in  any  other 
huntin'  animale — hound,  or  rabbit- 
jumper,  or  bird  dog.  When  they  picked 
up  a  scent,  they  didn't  neither  stop  nor 
give  tongue.  They  closed  up  tighter  than 
a  b'ar  trap  itself;  and  while  we  side- 
climbed  along  the  cl'arer  places  higher  up, 
they  went  straight  ahead  through  the 
brake  and  br'ars  in  the  bottoms.  Yet  they 
never  lost  track  of  us,  and  wouldn't  go  any 
faster  than  we  could  follow  them. 

"  But  they  shore  always  wanted  that  b'ar 
more  than  we  did!  I've  seen  a  rabbit  le'p 
right  from  under  their  muzzles  and  hardly 
get  a  look  from  them.  Yes,  and  at  a  wild- 
cat's track  crossin'  the  b'ar's — warm  as  it 
was  cold — they'd  only  give  a  little  whim- 
per, as  much  as  to  say:  *  Ain't  that  power- 
ful hard,  now?'  and  go  right  on! 

"And  if,  by  nightfall,  we  hadn't  come 
up  with  our  beast,  they'd  stop  for  a  little 
br'iled  ham  and  hot  com-bread,  just  to 
show  they  were  associatin'  with  us,  and 
then  hit  the  trail  again.  Lord,  for  us  to 
think  of  them  still  runnin'  them  two  mile 
zigzags  in  the  black  of  the  night,  while  we 
were  bedded  down  snug  between  fire  and 
log — ^it  used  to  make  us  feel  like  no  hunt- 
ers at  all! 

"  But  at  dawn  again  we'd  strike  on  along 
the  line  they'd  took.  And  we'd  only  have 
to  go  a  mile  or  so  up  the  side  of  some  big 
knob  ahead  and  from  that  soundin'- 
board  give  a  holler:  from  away  off  dovm 
below  tha'red  come  a  'yip,  yip,  }ip'  in 
answer.  That  is,  tha'red  be  a  *yip,  yip, 
yip,'  if  they  hadn't  bayed  their  b'ar  yet. 
But  if  they'd  already  bmng  him  to  and  got 
him  up  a  tree  or  standin'  to  fight,  up 
through  the  p'arly  momin'  air  would  come 
a  *ta-ra-ra-ra!'  cl'ar  as  a  bugle.  And 
when  we  got  down  to  them,  they'd  be  just 
throwin'  hand-springs,  and  standin'  on 
their  heads  delirious!  Or  if  they  was  up 
with  their  b'ar,  but  he  was  stiU  mo\nn' 
when  we  cotched  them,  then  they'd  lay  out 
to  stop  him  good! 

" '  Fight  him  ? '— OA-A,  no!  Oh-h,  no! 
They  were  more  full  of  grit  than  two 
gravel-banks;  but  they  knowed  what  we 
were  carryin'  our  old  sixteen-to-the-pound- 
ers  for,  and  fightin'  a  b'ar  wasn't  their 
business.  They  prefarred  makin'  fine  art 
play  with  him!  And  often  we'd  drop  be- 
hind some  big  old  chestnut  or  poplar  and 
watch  them  doin'  it. 
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"Mr.  B'ar  'd  be  snakin'  himself  ahead 
m  that  long,  billowin'  lope  of  his,  like  a  big 
elastic  goin'  in  and  out — movin'  twice  as 
fast  as  he  looked,  too — and  his  head  jerkin' 
from  side  to  side  at  every  snarl,  when,  on 
the  first  open  patch,  Luce'd  clip  him  by  a 
hind  paw. — Whip-p!  he'd  come  around, 
like  he  was  Injia-rubber  a/together — but 
not  before  Tagg  would  be  behind  him  with 
his  nippers  in  his  other  foot!  Wow!  he'd 
r'ar  down  after  him,  only  to  get  it  from 
Luce  again. 

"Oh,  they  just  worked  together  like  two 
top-sawyers.  Back  and  for'ard  he'd  fling 
himself,  but  it  wasn't  any  use.  *0h,  I 
guess  we  got  you  cotched  between  bases!' 
I'll  swear  Tagg  'd  say.  And  then  most 
likely  it  would  be  as  if  that  b'ar  would 
swear  an  oath  to  keep  on  after  the  one  till 
he  got  him,  no  matter  what;  but  twenty 
seconds  of  the  other  one  hangin'  to  his  hind 
foot  like  trap  and  clog  together  was  al- 
ways just  more  than  he  could  naterally 
stand!  And  he'd  end  by  settin'  up  on  his 
hunkers  to  holler  and  drip  foam  and  chaw 
at  himself  for  b'ilin',  foamin'  rage! 

"Well,  when  Mr.  B'ar  would  finally  get 
his  eye  onto  W5,  we  bein'  only  humans  and 
somethin'  he  could  ketch,  it  behoved  us  to 
use  our  weepins  quicker'n  Jesse Whitcomb's 
coon.  And  then  after  we'd  stretched  him, 
between  Luce  and  Andy  and  Tagg  and 
me,  thar'd  be  congratulations  all  'round. 

"I  don't  guess  you  could  'a'  called 
neither  of  them  dogs  cleverer  than  the 
other.  But  Andy  always  seemed  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  his  was  the  ch'ice  of  the 
pau-.  'Luce,*  he'd  say  after  a  killin',  set- 
tin'  down  on  the  b'ar  and  takin'  her  be- 
tween his  knees;  *you-all's  the  great  big 
she-Injun  chief,  ain't  you?' 

"  *  Yip,'  she'd  say,  and  put  her  paw  up  to 
shake  on  it. 

"*Not  much  for  the  pup-kennel — but 
the  boss  b'ar- taker  o'  North  Caroliny, 
ain't  you,  old  girl?' 

'*  *  Yip,'  she'd  say  again;  *yip.' 

"And  Tagg,  bein'  brought  up  a  gentle- 
man— 'Yip,'  he'd  say,  too.  In  fact  we'd 
both  let  it  go  at  that  and  enj'y  seein'  them 
two  scuffle  and  nuzzle  together  no  less  than 
they  enj'yed  it  themselves. 

"  Well,  we  hunted  along  that  a-way  sea- 
son after  season  until  one  y'ar  in  the  very 
middle  of  it  things  come  to  a  stop — and  1 
didn't  think  they'd  ever  start  again. 

"  That  momin',  down  in  the  creek  bot- 


tom we'd  put  the  dogs  into — and  a  reg'lar 
jungle  it  was,  too — we'd  come  to  a  place 
where  there  seemed  to  'a'  been  two  or 
mebee  three  b'ar  usin.'  And  they  were  so 
nigh  that  we  could  fair  scent  them  our- 
selves. Now  that  chanced  givin'  even  a 
pair  of  Plotts  more  than  they  could  handle. 
So  we  made  them  come  to  heel.  Nor  you 
needed  nary  chain  or  leash  for  them  dogs, 
I  may  tell  ye.  Then  we  spread  apart,  each 
takin'  a  side  of  the  creek,  and  went  ahead 
slow. 

"In  a  case  like  that,  the  first  man  to 
sight  anything,  if  it  was  single,  would 
whistle;  and  then  we'd  give  both  dogs  the 
word  together.  But  I  reckon  we  spread 
apart  further  than  I  thought  for.  And  on 
my  side  of  the  creek  there  were  about  a 
score  of  boomers  chitterin'  in  the  swamp- 
oaks  overhead.  Once  I  thought  I  heerd 
Andy's  whistle.  And  then  again  a  second 
time — with  Tagg  all  but  crazy  to  be  let  go 
— I  heerd  what  just  might  have  been  it, 
too.  But  I  couldn't  be  shore  enough  to 
resk  loosin'  Tagg  for  a  lone  fight,  and  I 
ifiade  up  my  mind  it  was  still  only  them 
boomers.  But  again,  a  third  time,  I  heerd 
it,  and  then  it  couldn't  be  mistook.  For 
with  it  th'ar  was  a  most  ferocious  b'ar- 
squallin',  and  Luce's  yip-yappin',  and  then 
the  crack  and  roll  of  Andy's  gun.  After 
that,  except  from  Tagg,  thar  was  no  sound 
at  all. 

"I  made  down  into  the  slick  fast  as  I 
could  le'p.  And  th'ar  was  the  b'ar  dead, 
and  Luce  just  ripf)ed  to  pieces,  and  Andy 
stooped  over  her  like  nothin*  could  ever 
get  him  up  again. 

"But  when  he  heerd  me,  he  did  get  up 
again;  and  he  looked  at  me  as  if  the 
friendship  between  us  for  y'ars  had  been 
blood  feud.  *  Drill  Brose,'  he  says,  *  didn't 
you-all  hear  my  whistle  ? ' 

""Fore  God,  Andy,',  I  answered — I 
— I  don't  rightly  know.* 

"'Didn't  Tagg,  th'ar — oh,  you've  kep' 
him  safe  and  livin'  all  right! — didn't  he 
show  that  he  heerd  it  ?' 

"At  that — it  was  like  second  sight — I 
stood  dumb. 

"'All  right!'  he  says,  and,  'By  God, 
it's  well  for  you  that  I've  just  emptied  my 
gun!' 

"  He  picked  up  Luce,  layin'  her  into  the 
hollow  of  his  arm.  I  tried  to  speak  again, 
but  couldn't  get  nothin'  out.  Neither  of  us 
had  any  thought  of  takin'  the  pelt  of  the   j 
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brute  that  had  killed  her.  And  he  was 
startin'  ofif. 

"*Andy  Calhoiin/  I  says — 

"'Don't  talk  to  me/  he  whispers,  'and 
.don't  you-all  ever  come  a-near  me  again — 
orrilkillyel' 

**  And,  before  many  weeks  were  over  I 
saw  that  he  was  goin'  to  stand  by  that. 
Three  different  times  I  went  up  the  creek 
to  his  place.  But  every  time,  when  he  saw 
me  comin',  he  went  inside  and  shut  the 
door.  Then,  that  next  spring,  his  woman 
died,  and  I  went  with  the  rest  to  the  bury- 
in*.  But  of  all  there,  I  was  the  only  one  he 
wouldn't  shake  hands  with — which  I 
thought  was  most  mighty  hard. 

"I  didn't  hunt  none  next  fall,  nor  the 
fall  after  that,  nor  the  next  either.  And  I 
thought  I  never  would  again.  Them  was 
tarr'ble  lonesome  y'ars  for  me.  But  havin' 
Tagg  took  away  from  it  a  lot.  And,  Lord, 
I  knowed  by  that  how  much  lonesomer  it 
must  be  for  Andy,  him  havin'  nobody  at 
all.     .     .     . 

"  And  then,  arly  in  November  of  the 
fourth  y'ar,  th'ar  got  up  a  tremenjous  ex- 
citement about  a  'trained'  b'ar  that  had 
come  in  over  Baldy  Gap  way.  He  begun 
by  killin'  sheep.  Then  in  one  week  Spen- 
cer McCollum  lost  fifty  dollars'  worth  of 
hogs  to  him,  and  next  week  he  took  a  calf 
right  out  of  Hollis's  barn-yard.  All  and 
sundry  took  out  after  him,  but  chase  as 
they  might,  day  after  day,  they  couldn't 
seem  to  get  him. 

"For  a  'trained'  b'ar  is  one  that's 
gained  exparrience.  He's  begun  with  four 
times  the  intellects  of  an  ordinary  b'ar,  and 
he's  never  had  to  learn  a  thing  over  again. 
Once  run  and  safe  away,  he's  picked  up 
tricks  that  make  him  double  as  hard  to 
handle  next  time.  And  the  tale  was  that 
this  feller  stood  as  high  as  a  cow,  and  was 
keener  and  swifter'n  a  painter.  He  was 
a  'traveler,*  too:  one  day  he'd  be  here  and 
the  next  twenty  mile  off  yander.  Outside 
of  all,  he  was  'shoat-ha'red' — had  no  fur, 
you  understand,  only  the  thin,  hard  outer 
coat:  and  for  a  b'ar  to  be  distinguished 
that  a- way  always  seems  to  make  him  ugly 
as  devils. 

"  And  when  he  begun  killin'  dogs,  I  think 
folks  were  ready  to  believe  he  was  the 
devil!  One  day  he  tiuTied  on  a  pack  from 
over  to  Eagle  Creek,  and  done  for  seven 
in  about  as  many  seconds.  And  next  time 
he  waited  for  'em  in  a  sticky  bit  of  day, 


and  three  was  dead  and  two  had  to  be  put 
out  of  misery  when  the  guns  come  up  to 
where  the  fight  had  been.  O'  coiu^se  that 
excited  me  a  whole  lot;  but  I  kep'  tellin* 
myself  that  the  whole  county  ought  to  be 
good  for  him,  without  me  and  old  Tagg. 
And  so  I  stayed  at  home. 

"  Then  one  day  Jeff  Brice  himself  went 
after  him.  And  his  three  Plotts  did  shore 
put  him  up  a  tree.  But  before  Jeff  and  the 
rest  could  get  within  shootin'  d^tance  he'd 
dropped  down  on  them,  and  killed  two  and 
broke  a  thigh  of  the  third!  I  didn't  know 
then  that  them  dogs  were  probably  the 
only  clean  strain  left ;  but  they  were  Plotts, 
and  that  was  enough  for  me.  *Tagg,'  I 
says,  'I  thought  I'd  never  go  a-himtin' 
with  ye  no  more.  But  if  that  'shoat-h'ar* 
has  got  to  killin'  your  brothers,  I  guess 
we've  just  got  to  go  out  and  see  what  we 
can  do!' 

"Well,  by  that  time  everybody  on  both 
sides  of  the  Ridge,  with  all  the  dogs  re- 
mainin',  were  after  him.  There  were  forty 
different  schemes  for  arrangin'  stands  and 
guardin'  the  gaps,  and  what  not  addi- 
tional. But  nothin'  come  of  it.  It  was 
every  gun  for  himself,  and  anybody  to  have 
the  kiUin'.  It  fell  to  me  to  have  a  half  part 
in  it;  and  it  was  a  killin*  that'll  stay  with 
me  as  my  last  memory  of  b'ar-fightin' — 
yes,  and  of  a  lot  more  than  that  besides! 

"For,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day, 
I  was  pushin*  my  way  up  along  a  run  be- 
tween two  wallows  on  the  Sugar  Bow, 
when  away  ahead  of  me,  but  shorely 
comin*  nearer,  I  heerd  the  whole  hue 
and  cry  of  dogs  and  b*ar  together.  I*d 
kep*  Tagg  by  me,  and  at  that  I  made  him 
stay  closer  than  ever.  In  th^t  la'rel  brake 
I  was  as  blind  as  an  ant  in  a  clump  erf 
clover.  So  I  climbed  a  tree  and  tried  to 
place  the  hunt.  But,  in  country  like  that, 
b'ar  run  in  sort  o*  timnels,  and  the  dogs 
follow  them  under  the  same  cover.  Still,  I 
could  be  pretty  shore  at  least  that  no  other 
hunter  was  in  touch  with  them.  I  kep*  on 
down  the  run,  lookin'  to  my  weepin.  It 
didn't  have  any  telescope  sights,  but  once 
get  a  shoulder  shot  within  a  hundred 
yard — 

"And  all  the  time  that  mob  of  brutes 
was  comin*  on  up  the  bottom  like  hog- 
killin*  day  on  wheek.  Every  cur  of  them 
was  a-yellin*,  and  as  for  old '  shoat-ha*r,'  he 
was  bawlin*  and  bellerin*  till  the  whole 
cove  seemed  to  be  roarin*  withjiim.  Xagg 
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was  just  tyin'  himself  into  weepin'  knots  to 
be  in  it.  *But,  Lord  help  ye,  old  boy!'  I 
told  him — *if  that  entire  pack  can't  stop 
him,  it  ain't  any  job  for  you  alone! ' 

"And  then,  when  I  was  allowin'  that 
another  two  minutes  would  bring  him 
within  shot,  that  b'ar  did  stop.  And  he 
stopped  with  that  kind  of  holler  that  tells 
ye  a  b'ar's  got  his  eyes  onto  somethin'  new. 

"In  front  of  me,  and  p'intin'  right  for 
him,  was  a  mighty  old  fallen  poplar,  and 
onto  it  I  climbed.  And  th'ar,  not  seventy 
yard  ahead  in  a  half-dried  wallow,  every- 
thing was  bimched  in  plain  as  on  a  barn- 
floor.  And  a  double  astonisher  was  waitin' 
for  me.  For  standin'  just  outside  the  wal- 
low, with  only  another  big  log  between, 
was  Andy  Calhoun! 

"Now  a  b'ar  '11  never  stay  grabbin'  at 
dogs  when  he  sees  a  man  to  fight.  And 
now,  workin'  his  way  straight  for  Andy, 
was  that  roarin'  *  shoat-ha'r'.  'Big  as  a 
cow?'  Well,  he  looked  it  then.  Nor  those 
dogs  weren't  holdin'  him  no  more  than  a 
cloud  of  gnat  flies.  I  sent  Tagg  for'ard  on 
the  second! 

"But  Andy's  gun  was  leveled  on  him 
steady  as  a  sill  beam.  And  as  them  snap- 
pin'  jaws  came  shootin'  over  the  log,  hangi 
that  b'ar  got  it.  It  was  a  shot  for  his  spine, 
through  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  over  he 
went  summersettin'  onto  the  flat  of  his 
back,  four  paws  up.  And  then,  o*  course, 
them  mongrels  covered  him  so  that  you 
couldn't  see  his  hide. 

"But,  by  lock  and  stock,  even  then 
they'd  been  too  brash !  First  thing  one  foot 
give  a  kick,  and  then  another.  And  then 
he  was  shuckin'  off  dogs  like  cockle-burrs. 
I  tell  ye  some  of  them  went  eight  feet 
straight  up  into  the  air,  and  they  weren't 
laughin'  or  good  to  draw  pictur's  of  when 
they  come  down. 

"As  for  Andy,  he  just  looked  to  right 
and  left  and  set  his  teeth;  for  there  he  was 
in  a  reg'lar  rattin'-pit.  The  b'ar  was 
blockin'  the  road  he'd  come  in,  and  get 
away  through  that  wattled  net  o'  la'rel  and 
br'ar — a  rabbit  couldn't  have  got  through 
scarcely. 

"  And  now  the  b'ar  was  on  his  feet  again. 
But  by  this  time,  too,  Tagg  was  into  it; 
and  he  snatched  that  old,  hind-heel  grip  of 
his.  'Round  swooped  the  *shoat-ha'r'. 
Let  go  Tagg  had  to,  and  straight  for  Andy 
that  b'ar  went  a  second  time. 


"  *  Again,  Tagg,  again ! '  I  yelled,  pushin' 
my  way  along  my  log  as  best  I  could,  and 
cursin'  at  the  bedeviled  luck  that  seemed 
sworn  to  keep  Andy  and  Tagg  and  b'ar  all 
in  the  same  line. 

"A  second  time  Tagg  stopped  him,  and 
a  second  time  he  whirled.  But  this  time 
it'd  been  so  close  that  Andy's  face  was 
spattered  with  the  froth  flyin'  hot  from  his 
tushes.  Tagg  seemed  to  know  then  that 
foot  nippin'  wouldn't  be  any  use  no  more; 
and  he  done  what  was  against  all  a  dog's 
instincts:  he  went  at  his  head.  When  I 
saw  that.  Lord,  if  I  could  'a'  got  the  use  of 
my  tongue,  I'd  'a'  called  him  off.  As  it 
was,  I  took  the  resk  and  shot.  But  it  went 
high  and  didn't  do  no  good. 

"  But  Tagg  had  made  good  for  the  first 
time  all  right.  And  though  thar  ain't  any- 
thing in  natur'  much  quicker'n  a  b'ar's 
paws,  he'd  got  back  from  under  again.  He 
was  bleedin',  but  he  only  give  one  dead- 
game  yap — (Andy  all  but  loaded  a  second 
time  by  then) — and  right  at  it  he  went 
again.  .  .  It  was  death  alone,  but  with 
only  a  little  backin' — only  just  one  little 
raid  at  that  b'ar's  heels — but  do  you  think 
them  other  slinkin'  lick-pots  would  help 
him?  No!  No,  by  God,  they  just  run  up 
and  down  yelpin'  like  a  litter  o'  scalded 
pups !  And  next  minute — not  hardly  half  a 
second  before  Andy's  ball  driv'  through 
his  heart — that  brute  *shoat-ha'r'  had 
done  his  work — and  nothin'  was  any  use 
no  more.     .... 

"I  own  to  ye,  for  that  minute  I  almost 
wished  that  it  had  been  Andy  and  not  the 
dog.  And  when  I'd  got  Tagg's  pore  head 
out  of  them  hateful  bloody  jaws,  and  tried 
to  smooth  and  nurse  him  so  as  he'd  die  a 
little  easier,  it  didn't  seem  to  me  that  win- 
nin'  back  all  the  old  chums  in  the  world 
could  ever  make  up  to  me  for  losin'  him. 

"But  Andy  set  down  beside  me,  and — 
*  Drill,  Drill,  old  feller,'  he  says;  *  Don't  / 
know  what  it  is?  Didn't  I  go  through  it 
myself?' 

"  And  so,  too,  shore  he  had.  It  was  the 
one  thing  he  could  'a'  said. — We  didn't 
talk  much  more  till  we  got  home.  But 
next  week  he  moved  his  stuff  up  to  the  old 
cabin  here.  And,  well — well,  it's  twenty- 
two  y'ar,  now,  since  Tagg  was  killed,  but 
he's  kep'  us  together  ever  since." 

And  we  three  gazed  into  the  fire  in  si- 
lence, and  meditated  on  heroic  deaths. 
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MARIA,  MOTHER  OF  90-FOOTERS 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  MODERN  "SCOW 

By  WINFIELD  M.  THOMPSON 


ON  a  wooded  height  above  the  Hud- 
son River,  at  Hoboken,  stands  a 
mansion  -known  as  The  Castle. 
Its  turreted  front  rises  among  noble  old 
trees.  The  sward  about  it  is  green  and 
well  kept,  and  the  place  has  an  air  of  quiet 
elegance  and  dignity.  But  the  encroach- 
ing hosts  of  trade  are  pressing  it  hard. 
From  the  busy  river  before  it,  and  the  docks 
at  its  feet,  where  once  the  meadows  by  the 
river  side  were  green,  the  smoke  of  com- 
merce rises,  as  if  it  would  shut  out  the 
house  and  its  stately  grounds  from  a  scene 
no  longer  befitting  their  pastoral  character. 

Time  was,  half  a  century  ago,  when 
none  who  traveled  near  The  Castle  in 
Hoboken  need  ask  the  name  of  its  owner, 
for  every  one  far  and  near  knew  it  to  be  the 
home  of  the  Stevens  family. 

Col.  John  Stevens  had  eight  sons,  six 
of  whom  grew  up  to  lives  .of  useful- 
ness. The  eldest  was  John  Cox  Stevens, 
who,  as  a  youth,  in  1804,  ran  the  first 
screw  steamer  (of  his  father's  construction) 
on  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  and  in  later 
life  became  famous  as  founder  and  first 
commodore  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
and  the  leading  spirit  in  the  building  and 
racing  of  the  famous  schooner  America. 
The  second  son  was  Robert  Livingston, 
and  the  youngest  was  Edwin  Augustus 
Stevens. 

With  these  three  this  narrative  has  to 
deal,  as  they  were  associated  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  remarkable  sloop  yacht  called 
the  Mariay  which  was  the  mother  of  all  the 
single-masted  craft  of  to-day  known  as  90- 
footers. 

Robert  Livingston  Stevens,  designer  of 
this  vessel,  made  his  home  in  The  Castle. 
He  was  an  engineer  of  note.  One  of  his 
most  valued  achievements  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  T  rail,  which  made  sure  at  one 
stroke  the  usefulness  of  the  locomotive. 
He  was  a  designer  of  great  ability,  original- 
ity and  resource,  and  the  first  American  to 
bring  to  naval  architecture  the  attributes 
of  the  engineer's  profession. 

In  his  labors  as  a  yacht  designer,  Robert 


L.  Stevens  had  the  earnest  cooperation  of 
his  brothers,  John  C.  and  Edwin  A.  All 
three  had  become  expert  watermen  in 
early  life,  from  familiarity  with  the  river, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  navigate  in 
order  to  attend  school  in  New  York.  The 
pirogue,  or  periauger — a  two-ma.stcd  craft, 
without  a  bowsprit,  and  the  fore  nast 
stepped  near  the  stem— was  the  favorite 
sail  boat  of  the  period  on  the  river,  and  it 
was  on  this  type  the  brothers  first  began 
their  experiments,  producing  between  them 
a  vessel  known  as  the  Trouble,  a  modified 
periauger,  which  proved  fast.  This  was  in 
18 1 6.  Next  came  the  Wave,  a  centerboard 
schooner,  built  in  1832,  that  proved  much 
faster  than  any  other  vessel  of  her  size,  and 
for  some  years  was  a  source  of  interest  to 
all  New  York  sailormen.  It  was  with  this 
vessel  that  the  idea  of  international  yacht 
racing  originated,  for  the  Stevens  brothers 
often  talked  of  sending  her  to  England  to 
sail  in  races. 

In  1838  Mr.  Stevens  designed  the 
schooner  Onkahye^  96  feet  in  length, 
22  feet  beam,  and  13^  deep,  and  followed 
her  with  a  70-ton  sloop  called  Dart,  and 
that  vessel,  in  1844,  by  the  Maria,  in 
which  he  struck  out  boldly  to  produce  a 
sloop  yacht  far  larger  than  any  other  ever 
built.  There  hacl  been  large  sloops  built 
before  her  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
some  of  them  had  made  long  sea  voyages; 
but  these  vessels  were  of  comparatively 
heavy  construction,  and  carried  moderate 
sail  plans.  The  Maria  was  designed  as  a 
racer,  with  an  extreme  sail  plan. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  the  production  of 
such  a  vessel  as  the  Maria.  In  the  year 
she  was  designed  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  America's  first,  was  formed.  Its 
charter  members  came  often  to  The  Cas- 
tle, and  plans  were  made  to  build  its  first 
club  house  on  ground  owned  by  the 
Stevens  family  on  the  flat  just  north  of 
Castle  Point.  This  was  done  in  1845,  and 
the  house  still  stands,  while  the  models 
of  Robert  L.  Stevens's  vessek  are  yet  to 
be  seen,  among  those  of   mny  pioneer 
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Steamboats,  in  the  model  room  of  The 
Castle. 

The  lines  of  the  Maria  were  drawn  with 
such  skill  that  her  model  compares  favor- 
ably to-day  with  the  best  of  our  modem 
racers,  for  she  had  flat  floors,  a  long  easy 
entrance,  a  full  waterline  forward,  and  a 
"spoon"  bow,  as  it  was  afterward  called 
when  produced  in  modified  form  in  the 
centerboard  cutter  Vigilant  in  1893.  The 
Marians  bow  was  a  refinement  of  the  old 
Dutch  bow  seen  on  Hudson  River  sloops 
of  the  day,  a  heritage  from  the  early  set- 


cedar  and  hackmatack.  The  deck  beams, 
together  with  the  planking  on  the  sides 
above  the  water,  and  the  deck  itself,  were 
selected  white  pine.  Her  floor  timbers 
were  of  oak.  She  was  ballasted  in  a  man- 
ner then  novel,  with  blocks  of  lead  cast 
from  patterns  and  fitted  between  her  tim- 
bers. The  Maria  had  a  flat  keel,  pierced 
for  twenty-four  feet  to  admit  the  center- 
board  trunk,  which  extended  to  the  deck. 
The  centerboard  was  of  cast  iron,  weigh- 
ing, when  weighted  with  lead,  about  seven 
tons.     It  was  arranged  to  be  lowered  and 


From  a  print  in  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 
Maria,  as  a  Schooner. 


tiers.  With  a  little  drawing  out  on  top  it 
would  have  formed  the  overhanging  bow 
as  seen  in  racing  yachts  to-day.  The 
Maria  had  liberal  beam — about  ten  inches 
more  than  the  Herreshoff-designed  Reli- 
ance— and  her  breadth  was  carried  well  aft, 
to  a  wide  stem  with  moderate  overhang. 
In  all  matters  regarding  the  constmction 
of  the  vessel  the  three  owners,  John  C, 
Robert  L.,  and  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  had 
equal  voice,  although  Robert  L.  was  chief 
in  their  councils.  Everything  in  her  con- 
struction was  light,  the  smallest  scantlings 
and  lightest  woods  that  could  be  employed 
consistently  being  used  in  the  upper  part 
of  her  hull.     The  top  timbers  were  red 


hoisted  by  means  of  winches,  one  at  either 
end,  chains  for  raising  it  passing  over 
drums  placed  on  a  shaft  above  the  board, 
mnning  fore  and  aft.  Strong  spiral  springs 
in  the  box  took  up  in  part  the  weight  of 
the  board,  which  could  be  lowered  at  one 
end  to  a  draft  of  twenty  feet. 

Like  most  shallow-bodied  vessels,  she 
was  at  her  best  in  smooth  water,  and  under 
such  conditions  was  considered  invincible. 
Her  owners  also  believed  her  the  fastest 
yacht  afloat  in  a  seaway,  and  in  October, 
1846,  matched  her  against  a  small,  deep- 
keel  schooner  from  Boston  called  the  Co- 
quette, with  a  66  feet  overall  length,  a  draft 
of  10  feet,  and  iron  ballast  carried  low.  j 
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Robert  L.  Stevens. 

The  race  was  for  $1,000,  and  the  course 
forty  miles,  off  Sandy  Hook.  A  north- 
easter was  blowing  when  the  yachts 
started,  and  reefs  were  in  order.  Starting 
from  a  Gedney's  Channel  buoy,  the  yachts 
ran  down  the  wind  on  a  broad  reach.  The 
Maria  led  at  the  outer  mark,  but  on  the 
beat  home  the  Coquette  took  the  lead,  and 
won  by  four  minutes,  40  seconds,  without 
time  allowance. 

But  few  races  were  obtained  for  the 
Maria,  as  in  club  events  she  was  generally 
barred,  there  being  no  vessel  of  her  class  to 
put  against  her;  she  sailed,  however,  against 
a  number  of  small  sloops,  and  was  some- 
times beaten. 

In  1849,  the  Stevens  brothers,  believing 
the  yacht  would  do  better  if  lengthened, 
had  a  new  clipper  bow  fashioned  by  her 
designer,  and  its  putting  on  required  the 
rebuilding  of  the  vessel  from  abaft  the 
rigging.  In  the  spring  of  1850  the  work 
was  finished,  and  the  Maria  entered  on 
the  most  successful  period  of  her  career. 
The  addition  to  her  bow  gave  her  a  very 
sharp  entrance  at  the  cutwater,  and  thir- 
teen feet  more  length  on  deck.  Her  di- 
mensions then  stood  as  follows:  Length 
on  deck,  no  feet;  length  on  water-line, 
107.9;  beam  (as  before),  26  feet,  6  inches; 
depth,  8  feet,  3  inches;  greatest  draft, 
5  feet,  2  inches;  draft  to  bottom  of  gar- 


board  strake,  4  feet,  6  inches;  her  great- 
est draft  was  aft  the  mid-section,  and 
it  diminished  rapidly  to  the  stem,  where 
there  was  but  six  inches.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  her  entrance  was  not  unlike 
that  of  shallow  yachts  of  to-day,  and  with 
her  centerboard  fixed  instead  of  movable, 
she  would  have  presented  much  the  same 
elemental  featiures  in  her  underbody  as  a 
modem  "scow"  racer  of  the  fin-keel  type. 

An  important  change  was  effected  in  the 
Marians  ballast  during  rebuilding,  as  lead 
was  fixed  outside  her  bottom,  for  twenty 
feet  along  her  keel.  This  was  done  by 
pouring  molten  metal  through  holes  in  the 
bottom  into  moulds  five  inches  deep  at  the 
keel,  tapering  toward  the  bilge,  fixed 
tightly  over  the  planking.  On  removal  of 
the  mould,  the  lead  was  covered  with  cop- 
per sheathing.  This  was  the  first  outside 
lead  ballast  used.  A  small  supplementary 
centerboard  was  also  fixed  aft,  to  keep  the 
yacht  from  yawing  when  running  free. 
Her  steering  gear  was  a  12-foot  tiller. 

The  Maria  was  sparred  to  carry  an  ex- 
treme spread  of  sail.  Her  mast  was  made 
from  the  largest  stick  of  white  pine  that 
could  be  procured.  It  was  9 1-  feet  long,  3  2 
inches  diameter  at  the  butt,  and  was  bored 
hollow  from  end  to  end,  to  save  weight,  a 
hole  being  formed  having  several  diame- 
ters, diminishing  from  butt  to  top,  and 
averaging  about  9  inches.  For  the  first  20 
feet  the  diameter  was  12  inches,  for  the 
next  20  feet  10  inches,  and  the  rest  of  the 
way  7  inches.  This  was  the  first  hollow 
spar  used  in  a  yacht.  The  main  boom  was 
95  feet  long,  or  about  10  feet  less  than  the 
booms  on  last  season's  Cup  racers.  It  was 
the  first  hollow  boom  used,  and  was  built 
of  long  white  pine  staves  about  four  inches 
wide  and  one  and  a  quarter  inches  thick. 
The  staves  were  dowelled,  and  bound  with 
welded  iron  hoops  driven  on  toward  the 
center,  as  the  hoops  on  a  barrel.  Inside 
were  strengthening  trusses  of  iron.  The 
boom  was  28^  inches  in  diameter,  or  about 
6  inches  more  than  the  boom  of  a  modem 
90-footer.  After  being  taken  out  of  the 
Maria,  in  1858,  when  she  was  converted  to 
a  schooner,  this  spar  lay  for  twelve  years  in 
a  railroad  shed  at  the  foot  of  .Second 
Street,  Hoboken,  an  object  of  interest  to 
all  who  looked  upon  its  great  proportions. 
It  was  broken  up  in  1870. 

The  great  jib  (she  had  but  one  head- 
sail)  was  laced  on  the  foot^to  a  hollow 
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boom  70  feet  long.  Her  bowsprit  was  27 
feet  outboard  and  24  inches  diameter. 
Her  gaff  was  50  feet  long,  and  her  main- 
sail hoisted,  as  stated,  on  bronze  carriages 
traveling  in  an  oak  groove  built  out  on  the 
mast,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram. She  also  carried  a  wedge-shaped 
strip  on  the  forward  side  of  her  mast,  to 
break  the  wind.  Her  standing  rigging 
consisted  of  five  shrouds  on  a  side  and  a 
single  fore-stay.  She  carried  neither  mast- 
head runners  nor  back-stays.  Her  topmast 
was  of  moderate  length,  and  she  some- 
times carried  a  small  working  topsail.  On 
her  mainsheet  traveler  were  fixed  rubber 
compressors  to  take  up  the  strain  of  the 
sheet  when  gibing.  These  were  the  first 
carried  on  any  vessel.  The  area  of  her 
mainsail  was  5,790  square  feet,  and  of  her 
jib  2,100  square  feet,  making  a  total  sail 
area  of  7,890  square  feet,  or  more  than  the 
cup-challenging  cutter  Genesta  (1885), 
which  carried  7,645  square  feet.  The  cut- 
ter Reliance y  on  a  water  line  about  18  feet 
less  than  Maria's^  was  able  to  carry  16,- 
160  square  feet,  owing  to  long  overhangs, 
a  deep  lead  keel,  steel  spars  and  wire  rig- 
ging, which  were  unknown  in  the  Marians 
day.  The  displacement  of  the  Maria  was 
304,880  pounds,  or  137  tons.  That  of  the 
Reliance  is  about  148  tons. 

The  Maria  carried  a  crew  of  fifteen  men. 
The  racer  of  to-day  carries  forty.  The 
raising  and  lowering  of  her  cast-iron  cen- 
terboard  required  the  labor  of  ten  men, 
four  at  each  winch  and  two  at  the  pawls,  to 
take  in  or  pay  out  chain.  The  board  often 
occasioned  trouble,  and  once  in  a  breeze  off 
the  Jersey  shore,  it  broke  off. 

The   most   important   work   done   by 
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Maria  was  her  service  as  a  trial  vessel  to 
America,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  she 
showed  as  great  superiority  to  the  schooner 
as  has  often  since  been  claimed.  These 
trials  took  place  off  Sandy  Hook  in  May 
and  June,  1851,  when  America  was  just 
off  the  stocks,  and  was  preparing  for  her 
voyage  across  the  ocean.  They  were  sailed 
in  light  weather.  Conmiodore  Stevens 
sailed  Maria, 

Conmiodore  Stevens  delighted  to  sail  the 
great  sloop  on  the  cruises  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  when  she  usually  ran  the  fleet 
hull  down,  or  in  New  York  Bay,  where  he 
was  often  seen  standing  at  her  helm,  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  flapping  in  the  wind, 
and  his  face  alight  with  animation,  as  he 
watched  his  vessel  bowl  along,  passing 
even  steamers  that  tried  conclusions  with 
her.  The  Commodore  was  fond  of  enter- 
taining friends  on  Maria,  whose  pennant, 
he  proudly  boasted,  "flew  150  feet  above 
the  waves,"  serving  them,  as  a  rule,  with 
a  frugal  spread  of  fish  chowder,  washed 
down  with  something  cheering. 

The  Maria,  owing  to  frequent  altera- 
tions and  the  experiments  made  on  her, 
was  said  to  have  cost  the  Stevens  brothers 
$100,000.  In  her  later  days,  rigged  as  a 
schooner,  she  was  used  by  Edwin  A. 
Stevens,  after  the  death  of  Uie  other  two 
owners,  who  passed  away  in  the  fifties. 
She  was  flagshap  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  from  1859  to  1865.  In  1868,  after 
the  death  of  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  she  was 
sold  to  engage  in  the  fruit-carrying  trade, 
being  re-named  Maud,  In  October,  1870, 
she  foundered  in  a  gale  when  bound  from  a 
Honduras  port  to  New  York  with  a  cargo 
of  cocoanuts. 
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VACATION  DAYS  OF  HENRY  HUDSON,  JR. 


By  WILLIAM  BEVIER  ASHLEY 


DRAWINGS   BV    HV.   S.    WATSON 


AT  Troy,  the  *' diggers  in  mud"  have 
built  them  a  dam:  eight  miles 
farther  north,  Nature  in  a  mood 
essayed  the  same  task.  The  Hudson 
scorns  both  efforts;  not  so  the  boys — ^both 
alike  are  a  fascination  to  them;  and  be- 
tween stretches  a  country  formed  solely 
for  deeds  of  daring,  exploration,  and  ad- 
venture, particularly  from  that  point  where 
the  waters  of  the  Mohawk  find  the  Hudson 
by  way  of  three  "sprouts"  diverging  be- 
low the  Mohawk's  falls  at  Cohoes.  At  the 
confluence  of  the  northerly  or  first  sprout, 
snuggles  an  historic  town,  from  which  in 
the  youth-time  of  at  least  one  generation 
oft  sailed  an  expedition  of  boyish  adven- 
turers to  explore  the  unknown  regions 
along  some  one  of  these  four  watercourses. 


There  is  a  month-name  too  many  in  the 
calendar.  May,  June,  Vacation,  Septem- 
ber, would  suffice.  It  is  a  still  morning  in 
Vacation,  the  month  when  there  is  no 
night,  just  suppertime,  moonlight,  getting- 
up-time,  and  all-day.  There  are  you  and 
Fred  Hallett  and  Johnnie  Talbert.  John  is 
captain  of  this  expedition.  Then  Rob 
Turner,  lieutenant,  and  little  Dicky  Mast- 
ers, always  ready  and  able  for  the  hard 
jobs.  That's  five  on  your  left  hand.  Next, 
reckless  Jack  Sabin,  irrepressible  small  Al 
Talbert,  and  quiet  Jim  Sanderson — even 
Kitty  Spence  couldnH  break  up  that  trio — 
then.  George  Southey,  usually  hungry 
and  always  serious,  and  Andy  Sabin,  never 
either,  and  that's  five  on  the  other. 

You  are  the  first  at  the  rendezvous,  your 
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heart  attune  to  ,the  getting-up  of  the  day, 
the  awakening  of  sky  and  flower  and  bird,  of 
play-life  and  home-life  and  work-life.  The 
river  flows  between  you  and  the  far  green 
shore  so  gently  that  the  row-boats  lying  at 
their  grindstone  anchorages  swing  lightly 
to  all  the  compass  at  the  whim  of  the 
breeze.  The  warmth  of  the  sunbeams 
coming  up  from  wakening  the  Atlantic 
tempts  a  fish  now  and  then  to  "  plish  "  for  a 
sudden  instant  out  of  its  element:  you  see 
it  only  from  the  comer  of  your  eye,  for 
whoever  yet  was  looking  where  a  fish 
jumped  or  a  star  "shoot." 

Somewhere  in  another  street,  perhaps  at 
your  back  door,  with  mother  hurrying  out 
to  meet  him,  the  milkman  clangs  his  bell. 
That  is  the  herald  oi  the  new  day,  and 
thereafter  no  drowsy  housekeeper  must 
complain  if  a  ^^whoo-who,  whoo-whOy 
whoo-\vho'*  sounds  persistently  back  and 
forth  about  the  streets  leading  down  to  the 
river. 

Amid  a  hubbub  that  prepares  some 
heads  there  for  the  stock  exchange  floor  in 
later  years,  you  are  off.  ^\^^at  with  the 
boathouse,  and  Charlie  Wakeley's  father 
at  his  gardening  just  beyond,  and  the  top 
of  your  homes  in  sight  over  the  maples,  and 
a  couple  of  kids  who  couldn't  go  pegging 
stones  at  you  from  the  shore,  the  color  and 
form  of  an  exploration  party  is  not  imme- 
diately assumed.  But  by  the  time  every 
mariner  is  settled  and  the  boat  ** balanced  " 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  rowers,  you  glide 
under  the  bridge  where  you  all  yell  simul- 
taneously in  different  keys — to  get  the 
echo — and  then  hoist  yoiu:  flag  in  safety. 

The  Presbyterian  parsonage  seems  to 
look  down  a  blessing  on  your  enterprise  as 
you  skirt  the  bluff;  and  just  beyond  some- 
body "discovers"  Stink  Creek.  "Look," 
he  shouts,  "there  flows  another  river — " 

"  Come  on,"  calls  the  captain, "  that  out- 
let to  the  canal  is  too  near  home." 

Upon  recovering  from  this  depressing  al- 
lusion, you  find  yourselves  midway  be- 
tween the  rock-bound  swimming  place, 
where  twelve-year-olds  like  you  don't  dare 
to  go  in,  and  the  sandy  spot  across  the 
river  where  you  do;  and,  resting  oars,  you 
conjecture  as  to  the  possibilities  of  either 
side  for  safe  progress,  helped  by  such  ob- 
servations as,  "I  like  not  the  looks  of  that 
rocky  point,  men" — "The  yonder  shore 
seems  less  forbidding,  captain."  "Fred 
and  me  waded  way  out  there  yesterday,  in 


swimmin' — 'most  to  the  middle."  "Yes, 
you  did — why  my  brother  dasn't  go  half- 
way; he  says  the  channel  gets  cold  as  ice." 
"Yes,  and  you  can't  touch  bottom  there, 
either.     George  Robley  even  couldn't." 

With  the  lookout  giving  his  directions 
in  loud  whispers  and  the  rowers  straining 
their  sprouting  muscles  to  row  "strongly 
but  softly,"  you  stealthily  creep  along 
this  dangerous  stretch.  Big  boulders 
glower  up  at  you  through  the  clear  depths; 
the  current  comes  swirling  against  yoiu: 
bows  from  around  the  turn;  you  bring 
yourselves  to  a  state  of  actual  fear,  and 
glance  apprehensively  upward;  when, 
suddenly,  ^your  inmost  nerves  are  swept 
cold  by  Al  Talbert's  shrill,  "Hi!  Hi!  Hi! 
Hello,  Bill!  Say,  fellows,  there's  Bill  Sikes 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  crowd  over  on  Stony 
Point."  You  wave  arms  and  each  other's 
hats,  and  scream,  "  Coin'  up  to  the  Rifts — 
wanta  cum!"  with  an  exclamation,  not  an 
interrogation  point  at  the  end. 

"Bill's  a  nice  fellow;  we  ought  to  have 
brought  him."  "You'd  had  to  take  his 
brother,  then,  and  he'd  cry  at  every  little 
thing."  "Aint  he  a  cry-baby,  though — 
why,  he'd  cry — he'd  cry  if  his  mother 
spanked  him." 

The  captain  orders  two  men  to  cau- 
tiously thread  the  forest  along  the  bank 
while  the  boats  will  forge  ahead.  Fred  and 
Al  get  there  first,  and  plunge  into  the  un- 
known depths  with  their  trusty  guns  at  the 
ready,  their  alert  ears  open  wide  to  the  tell- 
tale breeze.    The  boats  '  *  forge  ahead. " 

"Put  some  water  on  your  oarlock ,  Andy,  ~ 
and  it  wont  squeak."  "Yes,  and  get  my 
hands  wet  so  they'll  blister — what  do  you 
take  me  for  ?  "  "  You  ought  to  play  on  the 
nine  and  get  some  callous.  See  mine — 
gee,  they're  like  iron!"  this  from  little 
Dick. 

The  scouts  rejoin  the  boats  as  they 
touch  shore,  and  a  general  changing  of 
places  occurs,  with  a  dash  up  in  the  field 
for  a  leg-stretcher,  the  getting  out  of  a  line 
or  two  for  some  scientific  trolling,  with  a 
hook  and  worm,  after  you  shall  start. 
Here,  too,  the  real  work  of  the  expedition 
begins,  for  the  bend  of  the  river  takes  you 
clear  out  of  sight  of  home  and  into  the 
genuine  country.  The  well-known  points 
of  the  untouched-by-foot-of-man  region  to 
the  nothward  begin  to  call  you,  and  you 
choose  the  character  of  this  particular  un- 
dertaking.     Either  you  are  the  original  ^ 


The  clang  of  the  milkman^s  bell. 


Henry  Hudson  expedition,  or  else  De  Soto 
and  his  harassed  party  on  the  Mississippi : 
Livingstone  and  Stanley  are  prime  favor- 
ites; or,  if  you  could,  you  would  be  a  Sir 
John  Franklin,  a  Kane,  or  a  Captain 
Ross.  Boone  stands  little  show  for  river 
trips,  and  Du  Chaillu  is  too  much  hunter 
to  spare  time  naming  islands  and  rapids 
and  bays.  Your  best  plan  is  to  be  Henry 
Hudson  and  party,  and  so  you  elect. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  that  is  not  resented 
as  it  would  be  if  you  were  on  the  way  to  the 
store — ^it  is  as  the  warmth  of  the  mince  pie 
to  the  scorch  of  the  mustard  plaster — is 
drawing  the  fish  up  from  the  river  bottom, 
luring  the  "darning  needle"  from  its  dank 
haunts  into  the  dazzling  brightness 
around,  wakening  the  bluebird  to  sweet 
song  in  the  woods,  where  the  red-headed 
woodpecker  shrills  his  lay  and  tack — tack 
—stacks  his  own  applause.  Back  along  the 
dusty  road,  yellow  butterflies  flutter  and 
rest,  and  the  wayside  flowers  yield  up  their 
heavy  fragrance;  the  wooded  hills  rolling 
up  to  the  east  look  kindly  across  to  the 
ripening  fields  westward,  even  as  they 
would  if,  creeping  slowly  between,  there 
were  not  two  boatloads  of  calm,  heroic 
souls  ready  for  any  deed  of  bravery  and 
self-denial,  who,  coming  at  last  to  the  place 
of  the  spring,  scramble  wildly  out  of  the 
boats  and  up  the  sHppery  bank,  every  one 
of  them  yelling,  "Me  first." 


"It's  rattling  good  water,  and  neither 
the  toll-gate  house  nor  the  pig-sty  at  the 
top  of  the  bank  seem  to  ever  affect  it.  It 
has  never  been  anything  but  a  spring, 
never  a  rivulet  to  water  the  fields,  nor  a 
river  to  carry  commerce,  but  lol  men  have 
learned  its  place  and  worth,  and  tkey  come 
toil. 

"To  the  boats, men," orders  the  captain. 

"What  course,  sir?"  asks  lieutenant 
Turner. 

"  We'll  make  for  the  other  shore.  This 
steep  bank  offers  dangers  we  must  not  in- 
vite." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  and  again  the  oars 
splash  and  creak.  You  race  across,  and 
come  up  at  the  far  muddy  bank  in  a  roar  . 
or  recriminative  contention  as  to  who  won. 
If  you  "shot "  enough  " crows "  and  caught 
enough  "crabs"  on  the  way,  you  have 
beaten  well  out  of  your  coiu-se  and  landed 
much  farther  north  than  you  expected, 
which  is  fortunate,  for  now  you  are  at  the 
place  of  the  first  discovery. 

"Hey,  fellows,"  shouts  Fred  from  up  on 
the  bank;  "here's  the  pond!" 

"Hold  on,  Fred,"  pleads  the  captain; 
"we  want  to  discover  that  the  right  way." 
You  see  a  scum-covered  pool,  formed  by 
the  overflow  of  the  river  at  high-water, 
bordered  by  scanty  trees  and  low-rank 
growth.  You  discover  3.  wonderful  lake  of 
"crystal-like  water"  amid  the  grandest 
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scenes  of  nature.  A  consultation  is  held, 
the  flag  brought  up,  and  a  bottle;  and  the 
captain,  advancing  to  the  edge,  stretches 
the  flag  out  over  tiie  scum  and  orates,  "I 
take  thee  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  name  thee  *The  Pond.'" 
You  are  Henry  Hudson,  true,  but  you 
can't  go  back  on  your  own  country  at  such 
a  time.  The  lieutenant  fills  the  bottle  with 
water  and  bottom-mud,  marks  the  name 
and  date,  and  the  ceremony  ends. 

"This  is  a  fine  place  to  eat,"  says 
Southey,  who  is  hungry  enough  to  mean  it. 

"All  down  for  the  grub! "  yells  Al. 

To  the  day  you  die  you  will  remember 
Southey's  look  of  agonized  disappoint- 
ment when,  just  as  he  is  swallowing  his 
last  crumb,  he  chances  to  see  Rob  poking 
his  expectant  fingers  into  an  empty  bottle 
for  a  pickle  while  grinning  in  another  di- 


rection at  Al,  carefully  substituting  a 
chunk  of  dirty  butter  for  the  only  piece  of 
cake  left  to  Johnnie,  who  is  looking  sky- 
ward through  his  sarsaparilla  glass  and 
reaching  out  at  the  same  time  a  confident 
hand  for  that  last  sweet  morsel.  The  sight 
of  anybody's  losing  his  food  always 
pleases  George,  and  he  starts  to  laugh — 
the  crumb,  finding  the  passage  closed, 
pauses — then  starts  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  has  been  a  "bully  lunch "  for  the 
rest,  and  you  are  a  happy  band  of  naviga- 
tors, with  no  thought  of  impending  danger 
as  once  again  you  plow  the  sea. 

"We  want  to  quit  fooling  now,"  says 
Jim,  "for  it's  hard  work  the  rest  of  the 
way,  and  risky,  too." 

The  roar  of  the  rifts  comes  to  you  in  a 
low  murmiu:,  and  some  one  hazards  the 
opinion,  *  *  There  are  rapids  ahead. "  "  You 


The  look-out. 
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must  be  right,  my  man,  for  the  current 
gets  stronger." 

"That's  a  good  guess  about  the  cur- 
rent, Johnnie,"  says  Jack,  tugging 
"stroke,"  tongue  between  teeth  at  each 
backward  swing  of  his  brawny  shoulders. 

"What  do  you  make, it,  lieutenant?" 
shouts  the  captain;  "should  we  proceed 
against  this  current?" 

"My  men  are  standing  it  well,"  repiles 
the  wily  Robert,  who  prefers  the  bow  to 
the  oar.     "I  should  say  to  keep  on." 

"Do  you  think  we  shall  find  falls,  or 
rapids  above?" 

"Should  say  rapids,  sir,  from  the  sound 
— there's  not  enough  boom  for  falls." 

"I  think  you're  right — and  we  must  not 
waste  our  strength." 

"Jiminy  Cracks!"  exclaims  Al,  "see 
that  big  turtle  over  there —  let's  get  him — 
back  water,  quick — with  your  left " 

"Now,  Al,"  from  the  captain,  "mother 
said  we  shouldn't  bring  home  another 
turtle." 

"Aw,  what's  the  fun  comin'  along  with 
you,"  growls  the  erstwhile  owner  of  eight 
turtles,  as  he  subsides. 

"Gee,  can't  you  hear  the  rifts  plain," 


from  Dick;    "the  water  must  be 
pretty  high  to  sound  so  loud." 

"  Do  you  think  we  can  go  up  the 
middle,  Johnnie  ?  "  queries  Fred. 

"I  don't  think  we'd  better  try, 
Fred;  it's  too  dangerous — and  Al 
would  want  to  go;  you  know  what 
a  big  fool  he  always  is." 

"Pshaw!  it's  easy,"  urges  Jack; 
"  all  you  got  to  do  is  to  feel  your 
.     way  and  go  slow." 

Somehow  it  seems  natural  these 
later  years  that  Talbert  should  be 
on  the  bridge  of  a  big  liner.  You 
used  to  scoff  then  when  you  were 
wiser;  but  now  that  you  have  been 
knocked  silly  by  the  world  you  see 
things  differently. 

Well  to  the  west  and  a  distance 
upstream  yet,  you  see   the    river 
come  turning  around  a  big,  black 
rock,    dashing,    dancing,   leaping, 
foaming,  fretting,  roaring  down  its 
ragged,  rocky  descent,  till  it  strikes 
the  leveler  bed  in  a  line  of  curling 
whiteness,  breaking  into  a   thou- 
sand eddies  and  subsiding  into  a 
steady  onrushing  that  even  where 
you  are,  is  swift  and  strong.    You 
pull  to  land  in  a  quieter  cove  on  the  east 
bank,  and  crowd  up  through  the  cleft  in 
that  black  rock  to  where  you  can  look 
right  out  across  the  rapids,  from  which 
point  they  seem  less  terrible,  so  that  Jack 
says  he's  "goin'  to  go  up  'em,"  and  Fred 
says,  "so'm  I,"  and  Al  says  so,  too,  to 
himself. 

You  have  reached  the  danger  zone  at 
last,  and  your  spirits  rise  to  the  occasion. 
Here  is  where  Fred  got  that  training  which 
kept  him  steady  last  week  when  the  ex- 
aminer told  him  payments  must  be  stop- 
ped at  once;  the  R.  R.  National  closed  its 
doors;  the  police  lined  up  in  guard;  the 
officials  looked  hopeless.  President  Hal- 
lett  quietly  telegraphed  here  and  there  and 
one  other  place — and  the  police  marched 
away.  Andy  did  not  know  it,  but  he 
started  training  for  the  gridiron  here,  and 
he's  leading  his  company  in  the  Philippines 
as  he  led  his  team,  right  into  the  enemy's 
territory.  Jim,  too,  took  a  few  lessons  in 
pluck  for  a  bad  half-hour  later  on  in  the 
day — his  clinics  are  crowded  when  he 
operates  on  some  child  at  the  city  hospital. 
Some  of  the  boys  haven't  quite  reached 
fame  yet;  but  they  are  taking  the  knock- 
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downs  in  the  same  way  they  tackled  the 
rough  waters  that  day. 

Some  are  for  going  upstream  along  the 
west  bank,  hauling  the  boat  by  its  chain, 
"just  as  if  we  were  forcing  our  way  up,  fel- 
lows; "  and  the  idea  suits  half  of  you.  So 
the  Swan  is  urged  along  by  pulling  and 
pushing,  and  one  boy  poling,  while  the 
Laura  lies  low  for  the  part  she  is  yet  to 
play. 

"Now,  come  on.  Jack,  they  can't  see 
us,"  says  Al. 

"Do  you  want  to  go,  Dick?"  Dick 
doesn't,  but  Jack  and  Al  jump  in,  and 
somehow  Dick  does  too.  He  is  fond  of  Al 
and  not  quite  sure  Jack  and  he  can  do  it 
together.  It  fs  dangerous  sport,  and  you 
look  on,  feeling  creepy  down  your  back. 
Now  they  are  clear  out  in  the  river  and 
headed  straight  for  the  rapids — they're 
"pulling  hard,  too,  both  Dick  and  Al,  while 
Jack  hangs  on  in  the  tossing  bow  and  tries 
to  guide  them.  Now,  they  are  right  at  the 
lowest  line  of  foam,  and  the  Laura  swings 
clear  around.  The  distance  and  roar 
combine  to  drown  their  voices,  but  you 
know  they  are  yelling,  for  you  are  yelling 
yourself.  They  get  her  around  somehow, 
and  Jacks  jumps  for  one  pair,  while  Al 
takes  the  bow — the  craft  acts  like  a  rock- 
ing-horse in  a  hammock,  and  ev- 
ery minute  threatens  to  capsize — 
you  can't  see  their  faces,  but  you 
know  they're  white,  for  yours  is; 
and  you  don't  hear  them  saying, 
"Jiminy  Cracks,  Jack,  this  is 
worse  than  we  thought;  can't  we 
get  back?"  but  you  know  they 
are  saying  it — and  straightway 
you  rush  headlong  up  the  bank 
after  the  Swan,  and  it's  well  you 
do,  for,  as  you  come  tearing  back 
with  the  rest  at  your  heels,  ex- 
cepting John,  who  is  yards  ahead, 
you  see  what  makes  you  frantic 
with  fright — all  three  boys  in  the 
water  struggling  to  keep  their 
footing  and  prevent  the  boat's 
breaking  away  from  their  desper- 
ate hold  of  her. 

"  Why  don't  the  fools  get  in  and 
let  her  come!"  screams  John. 

"Get  in,  get  in!"  you  all 
screech. 

"Something's  the  matter,  fel- 
lows, ' '  says  Jim.  "  Wait  a  minute 
and  see  what  they  do." 


Back  in  the  center  of  the  raging  current, 
you  can  see  Jack  and  Al  fighting  to  stay 
right  there,  and  you  know  "something  or 
other"  must  have  happened;  John  can't 
be  held  back  any  longer,  and,  before  you 
know  it,  is  in  the  Swan  and  tearing  for  the 
place  of  need;  and,  thanks  to  good  luck  or 
the  prayer  or  something,  the  Laura  has 
come  through,  keel  down,  and  Dicky's  at 
the  oars  sheering  her  ofiF  toward  the  east 
shore.  "  We  got  out — to  pull  her  through," 
he  shouts  to  John,  "an'  Al — caught  his 
foot  in  a  hole — at  the  bottom  and  can't — 
get  it  out — I'm  goin'  for  a  man — over — at 
the  farmhouse — hurry  up " 

You  on  the  island  can  only  wait  and 
wonder  what  is  up,  and  why  Dick  is  row- 
ing to  shore,  and  how  Johnnie  can  pull  so 
fast  against  the  curent:  only  Andy  won- 
ders why  he  doesn't  pull  faster.  And  right 
at  that  line  of  curling  froth,  the  captain 
abandons  the  boat  and  plunges  stumbling, 
falling,  fighting,  up  to  that  big  fool  Al,  and 
exhausted  Jack. 

"Will  Dicky — bring  the  man  soon?" 
trembles  out  Al. 

"Yes,"  gasps  John. 

"I  think  I've — sprained  that  ankle — 
Johnnie." 

"You  won't  tell — will  you,  Johnnie?" 


^' 
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"What  would  I  tell  for— Keep  still— 
and  hang  on." 

Johnnie's  arms  are  without  feeling,  and 
he  cannot  tell  by  wriggling  his  toes  which 
leg  is  which;  the  strain  is  bending  them 
over  so  that  their  heads  are  soaking,  and 
Al  is  breathing  a  bad  mixture  of  air  and 
water,  and  is  powerless  to  help  himself  any 
longer. 

"You can  have — that  bat — I — wouldn't 
give  you — ^Johnnie,  if — he  don't — come 
—  in  time.  You  —  can  have  it — any- 
way." 

Dick  is  yelling  his  head  off,  in  the  stem, 
while  the  strong  farmer  brings  the  boat 
along  with  powerful  strokes,  and  his  long 
son  stands  ready  to  get  over  the  side  at  the 
first  good  chance. 

Generally,  going  back,  you  have  a 
quieter  time,  but  plenty  of  fun.  It's 
faster  going  down  stream,  and  a  merry 


crowd  makes  it  seem  faster  still;  and  so 
to-day,  before  you  know,  you  are  steering 
around  the  bend  at  the  Grove,,  taking  the 
west  shore  this  time;  you  are  calling  to  the 
fellows  spluttering  and  splashing  over  at 
the  swimming  place.  "Bin  to  the  rifts!" 
you  are  pulling  hard  to  escape  the  clutches 
of  the  braver  swimmers,  who  are  ducking, 
diving,  swimming  badcward  and  treading 
water  at  the  Point. 

You  forget  to  yell  under  the  bridge,  and 
yoiu:  legs  and  arms  feel  stiff  as  you  crawl 
ashore  at  last,  lug^g  dirty  pails  and 
mussed  baskets  and  sticky  dishes,  that  will 
once  again  do  duty  in  the  prosaic  life  of 
home. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  tell  your  father, 
Al?"  asks  Jack. 

**A1  won't  have  to  tell — Johnnie 'U  do 
that,"  says  George. 

Al  looks  anxious,  "Will  you,  John?" 


f*  < .-1^. ^^^- ^^=^ 
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LIFE  AMONG  THIBETAN  SAVAGES 
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OF  late  years  the  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  that  vast  region  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Kuen-Lun  mountains  on  the 
north  and  the  Himalayas  on  the  south, 
where  Russia  and  England  are  pushing 
forward  from  opposite  directions.  Be- 
tween the  Asiatic  dominions  of  both  these 
nations  lies  the  mysterious  land  of  Thibet, 


a  strange  and  barbarous  region,  which 
during  untold  ages  has  successfully  re- 
sisted the  most  persevering  attempts  of 
alien  aggression.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  extraordinary  fascination 
which  Thibet  has  at  all  times  possessed  for 
explorers  and  ethnologists.  Occupying  an 
immense  area  of  the  oldest  of  the  conti- 
nents, and  inhabited  by  curious  and  abo-     j 

._.„,  _   ogle 


The  Author's  Expedition  in  Camp  in  Northeastern  Thibet. 


rigitial  races,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
of  interest  to  the  outside  world.  The  re- 
moteness of  these  regions,  the  hardships  to 
be  met  with  in  crossing  the  immense 
ranges  surrounding  them — the  hostility  of 
the  barbarous  tribes,  and,  most  potent  of 
all,  the  jealous  antipathy  of  the  sacerdotal 
class  of  lamas,  are  barriers  which  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  civilization  have  found  it 


difficult  to  surmount.  It  is  said  by  some 
that  from  this  very  region  came  the  earliest 
ancestors  of  our  own  and  other  European 
races — all  the  world,  in  fact. 

With  all  its  shortcomings  this  vast  region 
of  Eastern  Thibet  is  a  curious  country  to 
see — a  treeless,  adamant-visaged  plateau 
devoidof  the  *'pomp  of  solemn  woodland 
glades  and  verdure-clad  valleys,"  present- 
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ing  ah  uncouth  appearance  of  hoary- 
headed  ruggedness,  giving  a  certain  in- 
spiring majesty  which  attracts  and  repels 
at  the  same  time.  Grim  and  forbidding  as 
is  the  prospect  round,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  a  certain  amount  of  awe,  if  not  in- 
voluntary reverence,  when  thus  brought 
face  to  face  with  nature  in  her  wildest 
moods,  and  when  gazing  on  the  diversified 
landscapes  in  these  wild  regions. 

The  ruggedness  of  the  landscape  is  re- 
flected in  the  people  themselves,  for, 
among  the  varying  scales  of  humankind, 
the  Thibetan  is  entitled  to  the  lowest  posi- 


tion; it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a 
people  more  unenlightened  and  barbarous, 
savage  and  degraded  in  all  the  terms  the 
words  savagery'  and  degradation  imply. 
One  who  has  never  seen  a  Thibetan 
nomad  on  his  native  heath  can  have  no 
conception  of  his  unpleasing  appearance; 
the  swarthy  complexion,  long  black  hair, 
piercing  coal-black  eyes,  half-naked  figure 
with  enormous  spear  slung  on  his  back, 
and  a  rusty  matchlock  in  his  hand,  makes 
the  best  figure  for  a  painter  I  ever  saw. 
Happily,  he  is  not  so  bad  as  he  looks  to  be, 
his  fierce  exterior  covering  a  craven  spirit. 


Sacred  Procession  Passing  in  Front  of  Prayer  Wheels  Set  in  Walls  of  Lamasery. 
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When  opportunity  presents  itself  to  attack 
and  plunder  a  small  trading  caravan  with- 
out chance  of  resistance  he  is  a  perfect  em- 
bodiment of  the  most  vainglorious  brav- 
ery, but  at  the  first  show  of  aggression,  or 
even  the  feeblest  of  real  dangers,  he  is  the 
veriest  coward. 


races.  These  tribes  in  all  matters  of  inter- 
nal economy  are  independent  of  each 
other  but  join  together  in  repelling  alien 
invasion.  So  dissimilar  are  they  in  fact 
that  two  tribes  separated  by  not  over 
twenty-five  miles  will  have  different  names 
for  even  the  same  commonest  nouns,  such 


The  Author^s  Camp  in  the  Baran  Kara  Ula  Mountains. 


A  description  of  the  customs  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  Thibetans,  as  a  race,  is 
'^Practically  impossible,  for  of  all  the  much 
mixed  ethnic  pot-pourri  of  Asia  that  of 
Thibet  is  the  most  much-mixed.  Thibetan 
rather  serv^es  as  a  generic  name  to  include 
hundreds  of  small  and  disjointed  tribes, 
each  with  such  varying  customs  and  char- 
acteristics  as   to   form   almost  separate 


as  a  tree,  stone  or  river,  while  their  daily 
customs  and  ceremonial  rites  vary  as 
widely.  One  trait,  however,  a  love  of  eat- 
ing, is  common  to  all  Thibetans.  For 
many  months  I  lived  among  them,  to  bear 
witness  to  their  dipping  their  hands  up  to 
the  wrists  in  one  dish,  eating  sheep's  in- 
sides,  and  sleeping  under  tents  crawhng 
with  vermin  engendered  by  their  filthy 
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habits.  They  are  gluttonous  and  will  eat  at 
any  and  all  times  until  gorged,  and  then  lie 
down  and  sleep  like 
brutes. 

Tea  forms  one  of 
the  principal  arti- 
cles of  commerce 
throughout  Thibet 
and  Mongolia.  The 
native  is  miserable 
without  it,  and 
when  it  cannot  be 
obtained  is  willing 
to  cheat  himself  by 
various  expedients, 
such  as  boiling 
dried  onion-heads, 
herbs,  or  even  an 
infusion  of  chips  of 
wood  in  water,  in 
order  that  he  may 
not  be,  at  least, 
without  a  sugges- 
tion of  his  favorite 
beverage.  The  tea 
imported  from 
China  is  pressed 
into  small  oblong- 
shaped  bricks,  made 
up  into  cases  of 
nine  bricks,  securely 
sewn  in  rawhide, 
and  not  only  is  used 
as  a  beverage,  but 
in  fact  forms  a  sta- 
ple of  currency  as 
negotiable  as  Bank 
of  England  notes  or 
American  paper 
currency. 

The  native  meth- 
od of  preparing  this 
delicacy  is  not  ap- 
petizing. The  tea 
is  first  ground  to  a 
fine  powder  by  vig- 
orously pounding  it 
in  a  mortar  until  no 
splints  of  wood  or 
other  impurities  are 
visible  to  the  eye; 
it  is  then  put  into 
the  kettle,  when  the 
water  is  hot,  to  boil 
for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  By  way  of  giving  increased  flavor 


The  Hand  Prayer  Wheel. 


operation  being  completed,  the  all-impor- 
tant business  of  drinking  it  commences. 
The  family  being 
gathered  round  the 
fire  of  yak-dung,  in 
order  that  atmos- 
phere, as  the  paint- 
ers  would  say, 
should  not  be  lack- 
ing, each  one  draws 
from  some  hidden 
recess  in  the  folds 
of  his  voluminous 
sheepskin  coat  a  lit- 
tle wooden  bowl, 
and  with  a  satisfac- 
tion which  must  be 
seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated, fills  his  pri- 
vate dish  with  the 
liquid.  All  this, 
however,  is  by  way 
of  preliminary. 
From  a  skin  full  of 
butter,  placed  with- 
in convenient  range, 
each  person  takes  a 
piece  of  the  oleagin- 
ous compound  and 
lets  it  melt  into  his 
bowl  of  steaming 
tea.  Then,  oh  joyl 
Oh  rapture!  with 
furtive  grasp  he 
draws  the  nectar  to 
his  lips  and  "heaven 
is  opened  unto 
him."  The  bowl 
is  again  filled,  into 
the  steaming  liquid 
he  throws  a  handful 
of  tsamha  (parched 
barley  meal),  and 
drawing  forth  the 
sodden  lump  works 
it  into  a  ball  of 
brown  dough  with 
a  deft  movement  of 
his  left  hand,  and 
successively  bites  off 
pieces  of  this  deli- 
cacy and  drinks  his 
buttered  tea  until 
the  visible  supply 
has  vanished,  when, 
in  order  that  his  table  etiquette  may  not 


salt  or  soda  is  added,  and  this  part  of  the    be  impugned,  he  Ucks  his  bowl  ^lean^^ 
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wipes  what  superfluous  fat  he  has  not  got 
on  his  face  on  his  boots,  and  eagerly  looks 
forward  to  the  moment  when  •'gods  and 
fate  shall  again  become  propitious. 

Life  in  these  bleak  altitudes  is  rough  in- 
deed, the  sterility  of  the  soil  rendering 
agricultural  pursuits  impossible;  there- 
fore the  native  population  is  more  or  less 
nomadic  in  character.  But  very  few  set- 
tled villages  or  towns  exist,  and  these  of 
the  poorest  and  most  squalid  sort — mere 
hovels  constructed  of  loosely  piled  stones 
held  together  by  a  plaster  of  dried  mud, 
the  interior  being  largely  taken  up  by  the 
k^ang.  The  k^ang  is  such  an  important 
feature  in  the  domestic  economy  of  Thibet 
that  it  merits  a  few  words  of  description. 
It  is  a  portion  (about  six  feet  broad)  of  the 
floor  raised  a  few  feet  higher  than  its  sur- 
roundings, in  the  hollow  interior  of  which 
a  yak-dung  fire  is  maintained  to  warm  the 
whole  structure.  The  family  sit  on  the 
k^ang  in  the  daytime  and  sleep  on  it  at 
night,  and,  thanks  to  the  genial  heat  which 
radiates  from  it,  they  do  not  require  more 
than  a  light  coverlet  during  the  coldest 
nights;  when  one  side  gets  cold  they  have 
onK^  to  turn  over  and  warm  it. 

Unprepossessing  as  are  the  dwellings  of 
these  ^settled  tribes,  they  are  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  compared 
with  the  habitations  of  the  nomads,  who 
fonp  nearly  the  entire  population  of  the- 
country.  Being  obliged  to  wander  from 
place  to  place  to  secure  pasturage  for  their 
herds  of  yak,  or  to  carry  on  their  brigand- 
ish forays,  the  nomads  build  no  settled  vil- 
lages, but  pitch  their  huge  yurtas  (tents 
made  of  yak-skin  or  felt)  wherever  their 
wanderings  lead  them.  The  yurtas  are 
rectangular  in  shape,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  long,  and  half  as  broad,  and 
from  a  distance  look  like  a  gigantic  spider 
crouching  on  the  plain.  The  interiors  are 
little  better  than  ovens,  an  oval  entrance 
three  feet  high  in  one  side  serving  to  let  in 
all  the  light  and  air  deemed  necessary  to 
the  Thibetan  idea  of  perfect  sanitation. 
Under  the  roof  poles  are  deposited  the 
knives,  spears  and  other  weapons  of  the 
occupants,  and  from  them  hang  the  stea- 
tite basin-lamp,  the  flame  of  which,  the 
wick  being  of  yak-skin,  serves  as  fire  and 
light.  On  one  side  of  the  tent  a  small  ex- 
cavation is  made  in  the  ground,  and  this, 
covered  with  skins,  is  the  common  sleeping 
place.     Ventilation  in  one  of  these  pesti- 


lential abodes  is  non-existent;  and  after  a 
lamp  has  blazed  for  some  time,  the  family 
and  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  dogs  and 
other  animals  meanwhile  having  collected, 
the  heat,  even  though  it  be  bitterly  cold 
outside,  is  all  but  unbearable;  the  upper 
garment  must  be  taken  off,  and  the  unac- 
customed visitor  gasps  half-asphyxiated  in 
the  atmosphere. 

The  traveler  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  hardness  and  misery  of  the  Thibetan 
woman's  lot.  Although,  owing  to  the  wide 
disparity  in  number  between  the  sexes,  a 
woman  is  a  valuable  commodity,  she  is 
treated  with  contempt,  and  her  existence 
is  infinitely  worse  than  the  very  animals  of 
her  lord  and  master.  Polyandry  is  gen- 
erally practised,  increasing  the  horror  of 
her  position,  for  she  is  required  to  be  the 
slave  to  a  number  of  masters,  who  treat 
her  with  the  most  rigorous  harshness  and 
brutality.  From  the  day  of  her  birth  until 
her  death  her  life  is  one  protracted  period 
of  degradation.  She  is  called  uj)on  to  per- 
form the  most  menial  and  degrading  of 
services  and  the  entire  manual  labor  of  the 
community,  it  being  considered  debasing 
for  a  man  to  engage  in  other  labor  than 
that  provided  by  warfare  and  the  chase. 
The  right  of  possession  by  her  numerous 
husbands  is  determined  by  age.  When  the 
oldest  is  not  engaged  in  some  expedition 
which  keeps  him  absent  from  the  \Tllage, 
he  places  his  boots  and  weapons  over  the 
door  of  his  dwelling,  and  until  he  has  gone 
the  others  are  obliged  to  keep  away,  when 
the  next  in  point  of  age  takes  up  the 
ownership  of  the  joint  property.  Should 
the  eldest  husband  die,  however,  the  rights 
of  succession  are  determined  by  force  of 
might,  which  gives  rise,  not  infrequently, 
to  bloody  and  long-protracted  feuds.  The 
life  of  woman,  being  held  in  little  or  no 
esteem,  is  taken  without  the  least  com- 
punction, and  suicides  among  the  female 
population  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

While  among  the  Golok,  or  Eastera 
Thibetans,  I  was  particularly  fortunate  in 
witnessing  on  several  occasions  the  queer 
ceremonies  incident  to  marriage  and 
death.  Among  some  of  the  tribes  wives 
are  secured  by  the  simple  method  of  mak- 
ing a  foraying  expedition  on  some  weaker 
tribe  and  seizing  upon  as  many  women  as 
may  l:>e  desired.  This  practice,  however 
boldly  undertaken,  is  likely  to  mean  the 
loss  of  several  lives,  and  is  adopted  only  in 
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cases  of  the  direst  necessity.  The  follow- 
ing method  is  more  generally  employed : 
When  a  warrior,  surfeited  with  glor}% 
desires  a  wife,  he  waits  upon  the  father  of 
the  girl  who  has  attracted  his  eye  and 
makes  an  offer  of  marriage.  The  father, 
after  weighing  the  matter  carefully — for  a 
refusal  is  liable  to  provoke  a  long  and  dis- 
astrous feud — names  a  price  which  he 
thinks  consistent  with  the  charms  and  gen- 
eral usefulness  of  his  daughter.  Then  en 
sues  a  scene  of  the  shrewdest  bargaining. 
The  wishes  or  inclinations  of  the  woman 
are  never  consulted,  but  the  bargaining 
goes  on  for  days,  and  even  weeks,  until  a 
final  settlement  has  been  arrived  at.  The 
preliminary  bartering  having  been  com- 
pleted, on  the  day  appointed  for  the  wed- 
ding the  woman  is  placed  either  in  the  up- 
per limbs  of  a  tree,  while  her  male  rela- 
tives remain  on  the  lower  branches,  armed 
with  thorn-sticks — or  in  the  back  part  of 
her  father's  hut,  while  the  relatives  guard 
the  entrance  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
suitor  rides  up  on  his  horse,  arrayed  in 
wedding  finery,  and  announces  his  inten- 
tion of  seizing  his  bride.  In  fact  this  is 
love-making  of  the  most  strenuous  kind, 
requiring  ardor  and  courage  of  the  most 
ardent  sort  on  the  part  of  the  suitor,  for  in 
order  to  reach  his  bride  he  is  compelled  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  male  relatives,  who 
beat  him  unmercifully.  If  he  is  able  to 
elude  his  opponents  and  braves  their  chas- 
tisement, on  touching  the  foot  of  the  girl 
he  is  welcomed  into  the  family  and  com- 
plimented on  the  ardor  of  his  passion. 
Should  he  fail,  he  finds  himself  in  the  awk- 
ward predicament  of  being  both  wifeless 
and  out  of  the  presents  he  has  made  during 
the  preliminary  negotiations. 

Although  a  parent  may  have  sold  a 
woman  to  one  man,  it  does  not  prevent  his 
redisposing  of  her  to  any  suitor  who  may 
come  after,  and  who  is  looked  upon  as 
legitimate  a  husband  as  the  first  one.  All 
the  husbands  contribute  to  the  wife's  sup- 
port. 

At  times,  however,  this  marital  arrange- 
ment does  not  work  satisfactorily,  and  on 
one  occasion  we  were  requested  to  adjudi- 
cate a  case  relating  to  marriage  custom  be- 
tween a  chief,  on  the  one  hand,  first  owner 
of  a  wife,  and  another  man  who  had  se- 
cured a  second  interest  in  her  by  right  of 
subsequent  purchase.  The  latter  had  paid 
the  girPs  father  three  cattle,  so  he  claimed, 


Lama  with  Magic  Bell  and  Rattle. 

but  the  chief  had  detained  his  bride  more 
than  he  was  lawfully  entitled  to  do,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  appeal  he  was  both  wifeless 
and  cattleless.  It  was  suggested  to  the  sec- 
ond suitor  that  the  present  of  another  yak 
to  the  chief  might  have  some  effect.  This 
arrangement  proved  satisfactory  all  round, 
the  only  one  entering  objections  being  the 
father  of  the  girl,  who  gained  the  idea  that 
somehow  he  had  been  duped  in  the  trans- 
action. 

The  various  ceremonial  rites  of  death 
and  burial  are  even  more  curious.  When  a 
chief  or  other  influential  member  of  the 
tribe  or  village  dies  his  body  is  fastened  to 
stakes;  is  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  raven- 
ous beasts  and  birds,  in  the  belief  that  all 
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the  evil  parts  of  the  body  will  be  consumed. 
After  this,  what  remains  is  either  cremated 
or  the  entire  bones  preserved  and  placed 
in  magic  bowls,  mixed  with  charms  and 
potions  and  hung  up  in  some  prominent 
part  of  the  dwelling,  or  else  buried  beneath 
stones,  to  serve  as  objects  of  religious  pil- 
grimage. A  little  of  the  dust  is  placed  in 
small  bags  and  worn  around  the  necks  of 
the  family  of  the  deceased  as  preventives 
of  disease.  A  still  more  gruesome  form  of 
burial,  practised  among  some  tribes,  con- 
sists in  cutting  the  body  into  a  number  of 
pieces,  each  being  buried  in  a  different 
spot;  in  this  manner  the  head,  which  is 
supposed  to  contain  the  original  spirit, 
will  be  surrounded  by  as  many  warriors  in 


the  next  world  as  there  are  disjointed  por- 
tions of  the  body.  The  number  of  pieces 
into  which  the  body  is  cut  by  the  lamas  is 
determined  solely  by  the  rank  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Thus,  in  a  chief  the  corpse  may  be 
severed  into  a  dozen  or  more  pieces,  while 
in  the  case  of  a  warrior  it  is  merely  cut  in 
two. 

The  Golok  Thibetans,  like  most  savage 
races,  are  possessed  of  a  deeply  religious 
spirit,  and  the  lamas  and  witch-doctors 
hold  almost  unlimited  sway,  their  power 
being  superior  even  to  that  of  the  chiefs. 
In  its  basic  elements  their  religion  is  Bud- 
dhistic, but  more  attention  is  paid  to  vari- 
ous forms  of  mummery  and  magic,  in  no 
wise  dissimilar  from  the  most  debased  be- 
liefs of  African  fetish-worship. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  objects  con- 
nected with  the  cult  of  lama  Buddhism  as 
practised  throughout  Thibet  is  the  prayer-' 
wheel.  In  all  the  villages  and  encamp- 
ments one  may  see  the  natives  constantly 
twisting  these  instruments  while  trading 
together  in  the  market-place,  walking  or 
chatting  together  on  the  highway;  in  fact 
on  all  occasions  save  what  time  is  engaged 
in  eating  and  sleeping.  For  to  be  conscious 
of  the  operation -is  not  necessary,  since 
one  can  attain  "The  Perfect  Peace*'  by 
automatic  muscular  motion.  The  prayer- 
wheel  in  question  consists  of  a  small  cylin- 
der fixed  upon  an  axle,  one  end  of  which 
protrudes  for  a  foot  or  so,  and  serves  as  a 
handle.  Into  the  cylinder  are  placed  strips 
of  prayer-paper  manufactured  by  the 
lamas  and  sold  to  the  credulous  natives  at 
a  good  profit,  the  cylinder  being  revolved 
by  a  rotary  motion  of  the  hand.  Still 
another  form  of  the  prayer-wheel  is  the 
praying- wheel.  This  is  similar  to  the  hand 
instrument,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  and  is 
suspended  across  a  running  stream  to  be 
turned  by  the  current.  As  will  readily  be 
seen,  this  brings  the  pleasant  practice  of 
religion  to  the  doors  of  even  the  busiest 
man,  whose  time  for  devotional  labors 
may  be  limited. 

A  unique  form  of  revenge  is  practised 
by  means  of  these  prayer-wheels.  If  one 
is  at  enmity  with  a  man  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  gain  secretly  possession  of  the 
prayer-wheel  of  the  latter  and  revolve  it  a 
few  times  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
customary  one.  This  is  looked  upon  as 
a  deadly  insult,  and  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
voke  a  long  ^"^^  sanguinajx  feud^  ^  OQIc 
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There  are  those   who   take   their   pleasure 
climbing  hills  they  never  scale, 
Or  in  snubbing  short  some  bucking,  sweat- 
ing colt; 
There  are  others  who  think  Heaven's  just 
a  rope's  length  from  the  tail 
Of  a  long-horned  brindled  steer  in  mad 
revolt. 
Others  clinch  with  mountain  lions  as  sure 
antidote  for  care, 
Or  risk   their   lives   with   half  a  ton   of 
cussedness — the  grizzly  bear. 
Let   them   have   their  little   pleasures   with 
such  hairy-scary  toys — 
For  mine  the  whitecaps  and  the  snorting 
breeze, 
A  heeling  cat-boat  and  a  troll-line  straining 
through  the  choppy  seas. 

IN  bluefishing,  one  of  the  hardest  things 
to  catch  is  the  boat — that  is,  the  prop- 
er boat.  I  have  caught  most  of  every 
sort  of  boat,  or  rather  quite  a  lot  of  them 
have  caught  me;  but  one  must  live  and 
leam.  The  wrong  boat  is  undesirable  in 
many  ways,  chiefly  because  it  is  liable  to 
contain  the  wrong  skipper  and,  if  crew 
there  be,  the  wrong  crew.  On  the  princi- 
ple, I  suppose,  that  two  or  more  wrongs 
never  made  a  right,  the  man  who  unfor- 
tunately engages  the  wrong  outfit  is  mighty 
apt  to  find  his  pleasure  seriously  hampered 
by  limits.  It  is  therefore  well  to  inspect  the 
craft  and  size  up  her  owner  in  advance  if 
possible,  for  of  those  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  especially  cheesy-planked, 
paint-tinkered  ships,  quite  a  few  are  foggy 
in  their  conceptions  of  what  constitutes 
a  square  deal — land-measure.  For,  be  it 
known,  there  are  a  few,  fortunately  only  a 
few,  skippers  of  craft  for  hire,  who  appear 
to  labor  under  the  delusion  that  a  man 
from  York  is  a  sort  of  little  brother  to  a 
distillery  and,  naturally,  a  man  of  proper 
spirit.  While  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of 
the  true  spirit  of  sport  has  been  transferred 
to  canvas  it  has  never  been  put  up  in  glass, 
hence  the  wise  man  will  keep  that  section 
of  the  stores  solely  for  emergency. 

But  there  are  A.  B.  skippers  and 
stanch  craft,  though  but  a  few  of  the  rat- 
ing of  Cap  H.  and  his  beloved  Osprey, 


Long,  lean  and  weather-phecked  as  a  stick 
from  some  old  pirate.  Cap  might  pose  for 
a  study  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  himself. 

The  Osprey^  too,  is  an  ancient.  Only 
the  boys  of  the  Old  Brigade  can  recall  the 
time  when  she  was  the  crack  of  her  class — 
in  fact,  a  racing  single-sticker  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit.  She  has  one  modem  im- 
provement which  must  almost  break  her 
heart  to  think  about,  but  which  is  exceed- 
ingly useful  during  windless,  midsummer 
days.  It  is  a  gasoline  engine  which  Cap 
introduced  for  the  purpose,  as  he  invaria- 
bly explains,  of  "kickin'  her  along  home 
so*s  the  city  fellers  kin  be  sure  of  ketchin' 
their  trains." 

The  Osprey  has  a  crew  too — a  taci- 
turn, weatherbeaten,  bow-legged  crew, 
with  a  breast  huge  and  hairy  as  a  cow's 
paunch,  and  arms  —  Ye  Gods!  Such 
arms !  Silent,  no-necked,  barrel-like,  when 
he  wanted  to  go  anywhere  he  never  at- 
tempted to  move  his  amazingly  short, 
parenthetical  legs.  Instead,  he  merely 
reached  with  either  hand,  then  the  whole 
of  him  followe4  the  hand  with  an  easy 
swing  startlingly  suggestive  of  tropical 
tree-tops.  Cap  noticed  my  close  watch 
upon  the  movements  of  that  crew,  and 
presently  said — **He*s  a  wonder.  Never 
nothin*  to  say — jest  slides  round  as  easy 
as  grease.  But  he  comes  by  it  honest. 
His  dad  was  skipper  of  a  merchantman  in 
the  African  trade  an*  his  ma*am  was  as 
good  a  sailor  as  the  old  man.  I've  heard 
her  tell  of  mighty  queer  places  where  she's 
been,  full  of  niggers  an'  gorrills  an'  the 
like  o'  that." 

At  this  season,  the  bluefish  {Pomatomus 
scdtairix)  is  given  to  prowling  along  our 
coast,  probably  as  far  north  as  the  Cana- 
dian boundary.  The  range  of  the  fish  ap- 
pears to  mainly  depend  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  as  well  as  the  movements 
of  the  great  schools  of  lesser  fish  upon 
which  the  bluefish  preys. .  According  to 
scientists  it  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  AusttaUa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
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and  other  remote  points.  It  is  known 
by  several  names,  such  as  "horse-mack- 
erel," **blue  snapper,"  and  ''skip- jack." 
Hereabouts,  the  young  bluefish  are  con- 
monly  termed  ** snappers;"  and  right  well 
do  they  deserve  the  name.  From  mere 
babyhood  to  a,  perhaps,  twenty -pound 
**  tide-runner,"  the  bluefish- is  a  remorse- 
less destroyer  of  the  menhaden,  mullet, 
squid,  and,  presumably,  of  other  fish  of 
suitable  size,  which  term,  in  bluefish  esti- 
mation, is  apt  to  mean  anything  which  can 
be  snapped  in  half,  or  bolted  whole. 

Powerful,  carnivorous,  seemingly  in- 
satiable, a  school  of  mature  bluefish  is 
worse  than  a  pack  of  wolves  so  far  as  wan- 
ton deStructiveness  is  concerned.  The 
wolf  will  slaughter,  gorge,  and  sleep  till 
again  hungry,  but  the  fish  seems  to  slay 
for  the  mere  lust  of  slaughter.  Close  ob- 
servers have  claimed  that  a  blue  bravo 
will  cram  himself  to  the  jaws  with  food, 
then  eject  it  all  and  resume  the  slaughter- 
ing and  stuffing  and  repeat  again  and 
again.  While  not  disputing  it,  there  may 
be  an  explanation  of  such  outrageous  vo- 


racity in  the  fact  that  ihe  fierce  grip 
of  blue  jaws  is  apt  to  cut  a  soft  victim 
in  two  and  the  floating  section  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  part  first  swallowed 
then  ejected  by  the  destroyer. 

Murderous  and  senseless  as  such 
an  attack  seems  at  first  glance,  it  may 
be,  most  likely  it  is,  one  of  Nature's 
wise  provisions  for  the  welfare  of  her 
feebler  folk.  The  wasteful,  snapping 
blues  may  leave  their  long  trail  lit- 
tered with  unsavory  mess,  may  drive 
the  terrified  mossbunkers  in  crowds 
upon  the  deadly  sand,  but  who  fol- 
low ?  The  keen-eyed  gull  and  wheel- 
ing tern  can  read  "signs"  from  afar. 
They  know  the  veering  ripple  which 
marks  the  flight  of  the  janmied  moss- 
bunkers  and  why  silvery  forms  shoot 
above  the  surface,  or  strand  upon  the 
beach.  They  know  the  blue  terror 
merely  as  a  lovable,  philanthropic 
gentleman,  who,  in  the  great  good- 
ness of  his  heart,  fares  forth  for  sport 
where  they  may  see  and  kindly  leaves 
them  fair  share  of  his  quarr>'.  In 
such  cases,  a  lot  may  depend  upon 
the  point  of  view — possibly  even  upon 
the  point  of  view  of  the  miserable 
mossbunker.  Yet  who  is  a  grassy 
mossbunker,  anyhow,  that  he  should 
dare  to  question  the  right  of  my  lords  of 
the  sea  and  the  shore  ?  And  then  there 
are  the  slow,  stiff-jointed  things  forever 
crawling  the  sea-bottom.  A  heap  of 
mossbunkers  must  eventually  fall  their 
way,  and  it  saddens  the  heart  to  think  how 
they  might  never  even  get  a  smell  of  moss- 
bunker— and  the  smell  of  some  stages  of 
mossbunker  is  something  like  a  smell !  — 
were  it  not  for  the  charitable  bluefish  and 
his  somewhat  reckless  method  of  distrib- 
uting things. 

The  secret  of  Dame  Nature's  perfect 
success  as  landlady  of  the  Hotel  Earth  lies 
in  the  fact  that  she  never  wastes  anything. 
If  there  were  the  slightest  of  wasteful 
methods,  eventually  there  would  be  a 
shortage,  which  there  is  not.  There  may 
be  an  apparent  shortage,  an  actual  scar- 
city of  one  or  many  forms  of  life,  but  that 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  real  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  life  in  the  world.  A  dead 
bluefish  certainly  means  a  gap  in  the 
ranks  of  the  blue  host,  but  by  no  means  a 
similar  gap  in  the  marvelous  plan  of 
nature.      The  bent-wing   tern,  the  crab 
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sidling  drunkenwise,  or  one  or  more  of  a 
host  of  small  creatures,  may  be  that  de- 
funct bluefish  done  up  in  another  style  of 
package.  Our  Puritan  progenitors  were 
promiscuously  planted  upon  certain  head- 
lands of  our  older  East.  That  those  same 
headlands  are  none  too  fertile  to-day  is, 
perhaps,  but  natural,  for  the  sainted  fore- 
bears, according  to  reports,  were  kind  of 
lean  and  lacking  in  warmth  and  richness. 
Anyhow,  be  it  meat,  or  meal,  no  truly 
scientific  mind  ever  would  tolerate  the 
idea  that  Standish  &  Co.  ever  really 
ceased  to  do  business  at  the  old  stand. 
Unseen,  unsuspected,  they  are  to-day,  as 
it  were,  in  our  midst,  but — well,  at  all 
events  there  is  no  waste,  which  was  the 
original  contention. 


The  most  common  methods  of  taking 
the  bluefish  are  trolling,  or  squidding,  with 
long  lines  from  a  sailboat,  and,  from  the 
beach,  with  a  stout  handline.  Not  a  few 
keen  anglers  use  a  heavy  rod  with  fair  suc- 
cess, but  this  is  not  the  typical  method.  The 
tackle  needs  must  be  strong,  and,  owing  to 
the  cutting  power  of  the  blues*  jaws,  hooks 
are  attached  to  wire,  or  the  stoutest  of 
gimp.  Even  then  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  tackle  to  be  cut,  either  by  a  hooked 
fish  happening  to  get  the  cord  between  its 
jaws,  or  by  the  bait  being  forced  up  the  line 
and  inducing  a  second  fish  to  snap  at  it. 
The  usual  baits  for  trolling  are  an  eel  skin, 
or  a  bit  of  rag,  but  a  bluefish  will  strike 
almost  anything  of  proper  size  that  keeps 
briskly  moving.     For  work  with  the  rod. 


^^  ^ 


^' 


Sometimes  you  may  almost  adopt  bass  methods. 
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the  most  reliable  baits  are  lobster-tail, 
shedder-crab,  chopped  mossbunker,  or 
other  bait-fish. 

The  fishing  from  the  beach  is  the  gen- 
uine heave-and-haul — the  old-fashioned 
handline  of  boyhood  days  glorified.  The 
heavy  squid  pkys  the  part  of  sinker,  and 
the  way  it  will  carry  out  a,  perhaps,  hun- 
dred-yard line  from  a  skilled  hand  is  a 
wonder  to  behold.  And  by  that  same 
token,  the  gay  and  reckless  manner  in 
which  it  can  act  up  when  manipulated  by 
a  novice  is  still  more  wonderful.  Three 
important  things  govern  the  use  of  this 
tackle — ue,  the  squid  must  go  far  enough 
to  straighten,  maybe,  one  hundred  yards 
of  cord;  the  line  must  run  out  freely  and 
smoothly,  and  the  hand-over-hand  recov- 
ery must  start  so  soon  as  the  squid  has 
touched  the  water,  and  be  maintained  at 
an  even,  rapid  rate  until  there  is  a  strike, 
or  the  squid  has  passed  within  the  limit  of 
good  water.  The  prowling  blues  feed  out- 
side the  surf,  hence  the  squid  should  strike 
the  water  well  beyond  that  point. 

The  amateur  squidder  frequently  makes 
fast  the  home  end  of  the  line  about  his 
waist,  or  to  some  bit  of  wreckage,  or  other 
convenient  hold,  and  neatly  coils  the  line 
upon  the  sand.  Experts  term  this  *Mub- 
berly,"  and  hold  the  coils  in  one  hand,  a 
thing  which  no  novice  should  attempt. 
For  the  heave,  a  right-handed  expert  holds 
the  line  in  that  hand  at  a  point  his  pre- 
ferred distance  above  the  squid,  which  is 
started  slowly  swinging  around  his  head. 
When  nicely  going,  the  speed  is  increased 
till  the  whirling  tackle  fairly  whistles; 
then,  at  precisely  the  right  instant,  the 
final  heave  is  given.  The  squid  hums  sea- 
ward like  an  arrow,  the  line  hisses  after, 
and  when  everything  is  as  it  should  be,  the 
squid  plunges  into  the  water  ahead  of  an 
ahnost  straight  line.  Expert  heaving  is  a 
beautiful  thing  to  watch,  but  the  ambitious 
novice  will  do  well  to  practice  a  bit  before 
posing  in  front  of  a  seashore  crowd.  I  once 
saw  a  blooming,  blond  Briton  in  a  blatant 
bathing-suit  hook  himself  about  the  only 
place  where  a  big  hook  could  enjoy  ?i  fair 
chance,  whereupon  the  plaudits  of  a  mixed 
audience  rendered  a  swift  retreat,  a  sur- 
geon, a  file,  and  a  few  other  things — stem 
necessities. 

A  squidder  should  wear  stout  gloves, 
but  many  enthusiasts  gamely  tackle  the 
job   bare-handed   and   learn   about   the 


scarifying  power  of  sharp  sand  and  a 
straining  cord.  To  pull  a  fighting  blue 
through  the  surf  is  no  easy  task.  Quite 
frequently  the  squidder,  upon  feeling  a 
strike,  swiftly  turns  about,  slips  the  line 
over  a  shoulder  and  runs  up  the  beach  till 
the  fish  is  dragged  ashore.  For  this  vigor- 
ous sport,  the  best  costume  is  an  old  bath- 
ing-suit, and,  because  my  feet  have  suf- 
fered from  bits  of  shell  and  other  odds  and 
ends,  I  believe  in  old  yachting,  tennis,  or 
lacrosse  shoes.  This  hint  is  given  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  to 
don  fashionable  footgear  when  the  fishing 
is  over. 

And  now  the  trolling,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  popular  form  of  bluefishing  and 
which  each  summer  gladdens  or  disap- 
points thousands  who  turn  for  holiday 
pleasure  to  the  Big  Salt-Bath.  Once 
aboard  your  cat-boat  and  well  off-shore, 
the  all-important  thing  is  to  locate  fish. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  the  strong,  mod- 
erately long  trolling  tackle  is  supplied  with 
the  boat,  and  we  will  return  to  the  Osprey, 
which  is  lying  in  the  channel  awaiting  her 
patrons. 

Over  the  heaving  blue  a  cloud  of  snowy 
terns  was  wheeling  and  dropping,  and  it 
was  easy  to  guess  what  massacre  of  inno- 
cents had  baited  the  graceful  air-rovers. 

*'Look  lively!"  roared  Cap,  pointing  at 
the  water  where  flocks  of  white,  suspi- 
ciously like  fragments  of  fish,  were  speed- 
ing past.  My  line  seemed  to  be  quivering 
with  anticipation,  yet  we  slid  on  and  on 
with  nothing  more  startling  than  the  con- 
tinuous drag  of  the  tackle. 

"  We Ve  overrun  'em.  Yonder  they  be 
— an  'bout  we  go! "  warmed  Cap,  and  the 
Osprey  wheeled  and  went  driving  toward 
the  guiding  terns. 

"You  sea-jackals — You  fiends  upon 
angel-wings" — I  muttered  at  the  fowl — 
"would  you  betray — ?"  but  the  thought 
snapped  like  an  o'er-strained  wire,  for  lo! 
what  felt  like  the  behemoth  of  old  was 
jerking  at  my  tackle.  The  Anthropoid  fell 
forward  upon  his  hands,  his  shoulders 
level  with  his  ears,  his  eyebrows  twitching 
up  and  down  in  joyous  anticipation,  while 
I  snatched  at  the  apparently  hot  cord  and 
kept  a  big  blue  coming  so  fast  that  he  only 
touched  water  at  intervals.  Over  the  side 
he  came  bleeding  like  a  pig,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  hook  was  freed  and  overboard. 
The  fish  was  not  nearly  so  large  as  hisj)ul|5Q  [g 
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ing  power  had  suggested,  but  there  were 
more  to  follow.  Leaving  the  captive  to  the 
tender  paws  of  the  Anthropoid,  I  braced 
for  the  second  round,  which  was  not  long 
delayed.  Another  fish,  and.  another  and 
another,  speedily  followed.  So  far  as  I 
could  see  they  were  exactly  the  same  size 
and  as  alike  in  gameness  and  strength. 

Within  a  couple  of  hours  we  had  killed 
about  a  dozen  fish,  thus  the  terns  disap- 
peared and  for  some  time  the  troll  dragged 
vainly.  Cap  was  idly  humming  to  himself, 
when  the  Anthropoid  grunted  and  pointed 
shoreward.  I  could  see  no  terns  nor  any- 
thing else  except  water,  but  the  Osprey 
came  about  and  Cap  explained — "He  seen 
somethin'  jump — we*ll  jest  try  it." 

How  the  Anthropoid  had  conveyed 
his  knowledge  concerning  whatever  had 
jumped,  was  a  mystery  to  me.  Certainly 
he  had  not  spoken,  but  after  all,  it  was  his 
privilege  to  transmit  facts  according  to  his 
lights.  That  he  had  seen  something  was 
presently  proved  by  a  tremendous  jerk  at 
the  tackle.  In  an  instant  I  had  all  I  could 
attend  to,  for  that  fish  fought  like  a 
salmon.  Watchful  Cap  threw  the  Osprey 
into  the  wind,  otherwise  the  tackle  might 


have  suffered.  As  it  was,  there  followed 
quite  a  fight,  which  ended  with  the  coming 
aboard  of  a  truly  grand  blue,  which  felt 
like  a  ten-pounder  and  which  upon  un- 
prejudiced scales  actually  did  weigh  a 
trifle  over  eight  pounds.  He  gave  me  quite 
a  start,  too,  by  viciously  snapping  at  my 
fingers.  There  was  no  mistake  about  it— 
the  beggar  tried  to  bite — so  I  gave  him  a 
course  in  marlinspike  seamanship  by 
swatting  him  over  the  head  with  that  use- 
ful and  singularly  effective  implement. 

Then  the  breeze  failed,  and  while  the  lit- 
tle engine  was  "  kickin*  "  the  O^^ey  home- 
ward I  fell  asleep  forward  and  dreamed  of 
brutal  blues  that  bit  and  of  a  crew  that 
swung  itself  hither  and  yon  with  surpass- 
ing ease.  When  finally  that  crew  sat  be- 
fore me,  and — after  twitching  its  eyebrows 
up  and  down,  scratching  with  swift  up- 
ward strokes  at  its  ribs  and  showing  some 
amazing  teeth — it  calmly  produced  a 
cocoanut  from  one  armpit  and  a  banana 
from  the  other,  I — woke  up :  And  there — 
right  beside  me — was  that  crew — mon- 
keying with  the  jib-sheet,  or  some  old 
thing,  for  the  Osprey  was  very  near  her 
nest. 
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THE   OUTDOOR  HORSE  SHOW 

INVADING  THE  COUNTRY 
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WHETHER  the  open-air  horse 
show  is — or  will  be  ultimately — 
the  successor  of  the  ancient  fair 
of  our  fathers,  or  whether  it  is  merely  the 
familiar  indoor  production  shifted  from 
the  cold,  splendid  setting  of  diamonds  and 
autumn  fashions  to  the  simple  back- 
ground of  outdoors,  is  a  problem  that 
need  vex  us  ver>'  little.  Just  now  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  the  open-air  horse 
show  has  become  not  only  a  permanent 
institution  but  a  permanent  refutation  of 
the  foreigner's  oft  repeated  accusation  that 
with  all  our  prodigious  expanse  of  out-of- 
doors  we  do  not  know  how  to  utilize  it  or 
to  appreciate  it. 

In  its  green,  sweet-smelling  freshness, 
in  its  cleanliness  and  in  the  simplicity  of 
its  stage  setting,  the  outdoor  horse  show 
bears  something  the  same  relationship  to 
the  indoor  performance  as  "As  You  Like 
It"  reproduced  in  a  real  Forest  of  Arden 
does  to  the  version  put  on  in  a  painted 
papier  mich^  forest.    One  might  continue 


the  parallel  even  further,  and  point  out 
that  the  outdoor  equine  entertainment, 
like  the  sylvan  production  of  the  comedy, 
is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  and 
that  whether  they  be  fair  or  frowning,  the 
production  is  very  likely  to  be  deficient  in 
the  smoothness  and  promptness  which 
characterizes  the  indoor  version.  These 
frequent  hitches — and  any  one  who  has 
huddled  under  an  umbrella  for  hours, 
waiting  for  some  particular  class  that 
should  have  been  brought  on  a  half  day 
before,  knows  how  frequent  they  can  be — 
are  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  post  entry 
system  and  to  the  fact  that  in  many  in- 
closures  the  equine  dressing-rooms  are  as 
inaccessible  as  they  are  inadequate. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  there  are  ap- 
proximately fifty  horse  shows  given  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  auspices  of  widely  separated  horse-lov- 
ing communities.  Some  idea  of  the  popu- 
larity as  well  as  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  outdoor  show  may  be  had  from  the 
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fact  that  forty  out  of  the  fifty  are  held  in 
the  open.  These  figures,  moreover,  do  not 
include  the  numerous  county  fairs  whose 
managers  have  discovered,  with  the  ever- 
increasing  tendency  of  the  city  to  dominate 
the  country,  the  wisdom  of  substituting  a 
modern  equine  exhibition,  intelligently  di- 
vided into  proper  classes,  for  the  old-time 
impartial  distribution  of  blue  laurels 
among  percherons,  pacers,  trotters  and 
buggy  horses,  all  herded  together  under 
one  general  head. 

In  the  series  of  fairs  which  are  given 
each  autumn  in  those  New  England  towns 
girded  in  by  the  Berkshire  and  the  lovely 
Cornwall  hills  this  new  form  of  horse  wor- 
ship, which  in  its  formality  and  pomp 
might  almost  be  termed  High  Church,  is 
possibly  more  marked  thaa  can  be  found 
elsewhere.  In  the  old  quiet  days  before  the 
city  came  to  the  country  and  brought  with 
it  its  brass-mounted  harnesses,  its  arrogant 
short-tailed  horses,  and  its  jingling  pole 
chains,  the  native  horse  shared  the  annual 
glories  of  the  county  fair  equally  with  his 
fatted  friend  the  calf,  his  phlegmatic 
neighbor,  the  ** graded"  bull,  and  with  the 
temperamentally  indolent  Berkshire  hog. 
Except  in  those  spirited  contests  around 
the  half-mile  track,  which  were  supposed 
to  settle  the  question  of  local  speed  su- 
premacy for  a  year — and  never  did — the 
horse,  as  an  exhibit,  was  not  held  in  higher 
esteem  than  any  of  his  farm  contempora- 
ries who  were  on  their  annual  dress  parade. 
The  same  individual  who  determined  the 
mental  and  moral  status  of  the  Plymouth 
Rock  frequently  was  called  upon  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  horse.  The  idea  of 
classifying  the  exhibit  according  to  types 
would  have  been  held  quite  as  preposter- 
ous, had  any  one  thought  to  suggest  it,  as 
the  idea  of  appointing  separate  judges  for 
separate  equine  classes.  The  horse 
specialist  was  not  recognized  in  those  days. 

With  the  advent  of  the  city  man 
and  the  conversion  of  hundreds  of  farms 
into  "country  estates,"  the  county  fair, 
along  with  other  time -honored  rural 
institutions,  underwent  a  practical  revo- 
lution. The  horse-show  horse  promptly 
shouldered  his  way  into  the  arena,  and 
the  quiet  country  folk — the  phlegmatic 
bull  and  the  indolent  Berkshire  that 
had  held  serene  sway  so  long,  suddenly 
found  their  places  usurped.  With  made- 
to-order  clothes  and  high-stepping  airs  the 


stranger  monopolized  much  of  the  space 
and  most  of  the  time  of  the  county  fair. 
Men  with  thin  legsencased  in  curious  tight- 
fitting  leather  bindings  came  on  to  judge 
the  stranger  horse,  and  women  in  tilted 
straw  hats  and  gloves,  big  enough  for  the 
men  folk,  rode  him  and  drove  him  and  stood 
about  speaking  the  horse  language  with  an 
accent  as  correct  as  their  brothers*.  Each 
year  the  stranger  strengthened  his  position. 
New  varieties  of  him  appeared  in  the  form 
of  hunters,  polo  ponies  and  gig  horses,  un- 
til now  he  so  thoroughly  dominates  the 
annual  county  fair  in  this  district  that  the 
patron  of  a  dozen  years  ago  would  scarcely 
recognize  it.  And  like  the  famous  dog 
show,  given  in  the  little  town  not  far  from 
these  same  Cornwall  hills,  which  began  as 
a  combination  canine  and  poultry  festival 
and  grew  into  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
dog  functions  of  the  year,  it  means  some- 
thing now  to  an  owner  to  carry  away  a  blue 
ribbon  from  one  of  the  reconstructed 
county  fairs  in  these  New  England  com- 
munities. 

If  the  native  patrons  and  exhibitors  re- 
sented the  intrusion  of  the  horse -show 
horse  upon  a  rustic  festival  they  looked 
upon  as  peculiarly  their  own,  his  presence 
might  with  reason  be  considered  an  im- 
pertinent invasion,  but  they  have  come  to 
realize  that  there  is  profit  in  emulating  the 
city  farmers  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  breed- 
ing of  horses  other  than  the  barn-yard  vari- 
ety is  concerned. 

The  farmer  is  mating  his  native  mares 
with  the  high-class  and  in  many  instances 
imported  stallions — which  the  town  man 
has  brought  to  the  country,  and  with  their 
get  he  is  already  becoming  a  formidable 
competitor  with  the  exhibitor  whose 
**  fancy  hoss"  he  looked  upon  less  than  a 
dozen  years  ago  with  good-natured  deris- 
ion and  scorn.  It  was  only  last  autumn 
that  the  owner  of  one  of  those  small  per- 
pendicular farms  clinging  to  the  side  of  a 
Berkshire  mountain,  took  a  half-bred 
hackney  colt  through  the  local  circuit  and 
defeated  every  entry  made  by  the  city  man 
who  owned  the  colt's  sire. 

In  raising  the  standard  of  horse  culture 
in  farming  communities  as  these  equine 
innovations  have  done — and  are  doing 
yearly — in  this  typically  staid  and  conser- 
vative strip  of  New  England,  no  one  may 
say  that  this  modem  horse-show  adjunct 
of  the  ancient  county  fair  is  not  perform- 
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ing  a  worthy  service.  Upon  the  farmer 
must  depend  finally  any  permanent  and 
appreciable  improvement  in  the  horse 
family,  and  if  the  horse-show  horse  with 
all  his  frivolous  finery  and  his  foreign  airs 
can  convince  the  farmer  that  he  possesses 
a  market  value  greatly  in  excess  of  his 


plebeian  cousin  and  only  costs  a  little  more 
to  raise,  this  improvement  must  ultimately 
be  brought  about. 

That  the  success  of  those  outdoor  per- 
formances which  are  restricted  wholly  to 
an  equine  cast  and  may  be  called  **  legiti- 
mate "  as  opposed  to  the  many  vaude\ille 
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varieties,  depends  in  a  large  measure  ujx)n 
scenery  and  stage  setting,  is  made  suffi- 
ciently clear  by  a  comparison  of  the  famous 
Philadelphia  show  with  the  two  attempts 
which  were  made  a  number  of  years  ago  to 
hold  an  open-air  show  at  the  polo  grounds 
in  this  city.      The  Philadelphia  show  is 


chosen  as  a  means  of  comparison  because 
it  is  the  oldest  and  concededly  the  best 
show  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Whatever 
laudable  intention  nature  may  have  had 
originally  to  make  a  beauty  spot  of  the 
Harlem  fastness,  man  with  his  elevated 
raibroads,  his  Belgium  paving  blocks  and 
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his  stunted  lager-beer  palaces  effectually 
frustrated. 

The  horse-show  set,  in  its  horse-show 
raiment,  was  as  much  out  of  place  in  that 
trolley-streaked,  lawnless  environment,  as 
it  would  have  been  in  the  Bowery  or  Mul- 
berry Bend.  Even  the  pack  of  fox  hounds 
which  a  professional  dealer  in  hunters  had 
the  temerity  to  show  became  stage  struck 
and  stampeded  wildly  to  cover  at  the  first 
terrifying  rumble  of  an  elevated  train.  The 
performers  for  the  most  part  were  equal  in 
ability  and  renown  to  those  that  take  part 
in  the  older  and  more  pretentious  enter- 
tainments at  the  Garden;  it  did  not  rain 
harder  nor  oftener  than  it  invariably  does  in 
Philadelphia,  and  yet  the  venture  fell  flat. 

To  a  group  of  men  prominent  in  the  life 
of  the  Pennsylvania  metropolis,  Philadel- 
phia is  indebted  to  St.  Martin's  Green  and 
for  the  horse  festival,  which  for  fifteen 
years  or  more  has  been  held  there  the  last 
week  in  May.  Having  no  local  race  meet 
to  patronize,  the  native  makes  the  horse 
show  the  medium  for  a  display  of  vehicular 
magnificence  which  neither  the  West- 
chester inclosure  in  New  York  nor  Wash- 
ington Park  in  Chicago  can  rival.  The 
Quaker  goes  out  to  St.  Martin's  Green  in 
park  coaches  and  behind  sporting  tan- 
dems, and  he  makes  the  place  to  bloom 
with  the  sf)orting  splendor  of  Ascot.  The 
number  of  classes  and  the  monetary  value 
of  the  blue  ribbons  are  sufficient  to  attract 
the  country's  most  talented  amateur  and 
professional  performers.  For  the  last  ten 
years,  in  fact,  the  number  of  entries  at 
Wissahickon  has  been  exceeded  only  by 
the  New  York  and  Chicago  shows  both  of 
which  are  indoor  performances. 

It  seems  rather  absurd  that  a  white, 
picket  fence  inclosing  the  oval  arena 
should  be  practically  the  only  detail  in  the 
arrangement  of  St.  Martin's  Green  open 
to  criticism.  And  yet  this  same  fence  has 
\)een  the  cause  of  more  refusals  and  more 
exhibitions  of  poor  jumping  on  the  part  of 
the  hunters  than  all  other  possible  causes 
put  together.  For  the  jumping  classes 
three  obstacles  are  generally  used,  a  brush 
jump,  and  a  post  and  rail  on  the  far  side  of 
the  ring,  and  a  slat  jump  on  the  near  side 
directly  under  the  grand  stand  and  not 
more  than  thirty  yards  from  where  the 
picket  fence  curves  sharply  to  complete 
one  end  of  the  oval.  When  a  jumper  is  ap- 
proaching this  fence  these  pickets,  cut  on 


the  bias,  suddenly  confront  him  like  a  lot 
of  knives  growing  out  of  the  ground  in  a 
bewildering  and  terrifying  row.  When  his 
eye  takes  in  this  formidable  sight  the  horse 
either  refuses,  or,  if  it  is  too  late,  falters  and 
blunders  through  the  fence.  This,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  explanation  a  group  of  hunting 
men  decided  was  the  only  one  that  could 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  consistently 
bad  performances  at  this  jump,  which  in 
other  respects  is  no  more  difficult  than  the 
other  two.  For  the  jumpers,  by  the  way, 
and  more  particularly  for  the  qualified 
hunters,  the  op)en-air  exhibition  possesses 
this  advantage  that  the  jumps-  are  stiff  in- 
stead of  loose.  A  hunter  that  will  never  rap 
at  a  stiff  fence  of  ordinary  height  in  a  field 
will  almost  invariably  take  advantage  of 
the  loose  jump  he  was  accustomed  to  in  his 
schooling  days.  Naturally,  a  horse  gives  a 
better  performance  over  fences  in  the  open 
than  can  be  expected  of  him  under  a  roof, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  classes  for  hunt- 
ers and  jumpers  at  the  outdoor  exhibi- 
tions are  becoming  stronger  and  more  at- 
tractive each  year. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Philadelphia 
show  is  true  in  varying  degrees  of  excel- 
lence of  each  of  the  series  of  op)en-air  ex- 
hibitions which  extend  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  from  Pennsylvania  to  Bar  Har- 
bor. Philadelphia,  in  fact,  has  become  the 
point  of  mobilization  for  the  fashionable 
equine  troop  that  annually  makes  the  pil- 
grimage to  Atlantic  City,  Long  Branch, 
Newport,  Westchester  and  Mineola  and  a 
dozen  other  resorts.  The  pilgrimage  oc- 
cupies nearly  the  entire  summer,  and  the 
horse  that  completes  it  has  imbibed  about 
all  the  fashionable  atmosphere  which  the 
Eastern  watering  places  have  on  draught. 
To  such  proportions  have  many  of  these 
shows  grown  and  so  appreciable  has  been 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  awards  in 
the  last  few  years  that  it  must  be  admitted 
they  offer  a  great  incentive  to  the  profes- 
sional dealer,  and  the  amateur  finds  now, 
to  his  sorrow,  that  he  no  longer  has  the 
field  to  himself.  Not  even  the  chill  ex- 
clusiveness  of  Newport  can  keep  the  dealer 
away,  and  in  certain  classes  shown  at  the 
Casino  he  has  come  to  have  a  stronger 
working  majority  with  each  succeeding 
year.  Whether  or  not,  however,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  professional  at  these  eaiiibi- 
tions  is  so  much  to  be  deplored  as  the 
average  amateur  owner  believes  it  is  a 
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question  open  to  debate.  It  certainly  can 
be  said  of  the  professional  with  truth  that 
he  tends  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  equine 
excellence  by  setting  a  sharper  pace  for  the 
amateurs  than  they  would  set  themselves 
if  he  were  not  a  competitor. 

The  West  and  the  Middle  West  from  the 
Ohio  River  to  the  Pacific  Coast  abounds  in 
the  openest  kind  of  open-air  horse  show. 
With  the  Philadelphia  show  excepted,  it  is 
a  question,  in  fact,  whether  the  West  is  not 
a  pioneer  in  the  industry.  The  shrine  at 
which  Chicago  first  formally  worshipped 
the  horse  was  erected  in  the  open,  and  for  a 
few  years  the  exhibition  at  the  Washington 
Park  race  course  was  the  most  pretentious 
one  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country. 
The  Live  Fat  Stock  Fair  also  included  a 
horse  department,  and  it  was  at  one  of 
these  annual  exhibitions  that  the  wonder- 
ful Canadian  high  jumper  Rosebery  was 
kiUed  in  attempting  to  clear  a  six-foot 
nine-inch  jump,  but  long  before  this  day, 
horse  fairs  and  live-stock  shows  had  been 
an  annual  and  important  event  of  Mis- 
souri. Chicago  finally  abandoned  Wash- 
ington Park,  and  at  present  its  horse  show 
is  held  under  the  iron-girded  roof  of  the 
Colosseum.  The  conspicuous  part  which 
the  Chicago  horse  plays  now  in  all  the 
competitions  of  the  East  and  West  is 
made  more  conspicuous  by  recalling  the 


fact  that  scarcely  twenty  years  ago  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  prohibiting  four-in- 
hand  coaches  to  use  tlie  boulevards,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  too  heavy  for  the 
road  bed  and  were  a  menace  to  ordinary 
traffic. 

The  exhibition  of  the  farther  Western 
cities  differs  from  the  Eastern  affairs  in  at 
least  one  vital  detail — the  length  of  the  ex- 
hibit's tail.  The  dock- tailed  horse  of  the 
East  who  still  dominates  his  own  little 
fashionable  world  is  merely  a  "bobtailed 
hoss"  in  many  localities  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  is  an  object  of  pity  when  he  is 
not  one  of  suspicion.  So  far  the  Western 
tendency  seems  to  be  to  cater  to  the  animal 
that  may  be  said  to  be  indigenous  to  the 
soil  rather  than  to  the  imported  product. 
The  horse  fair  at  Jefferson  City,  Missouri, 
possibly  furnishes  as  good  an  illustration 
of  this  as  any  other.  The  "chunk " — that 
sturdy  animal  built  for  the  tight  trace  and 
the  long  haul — is  the  pride  of  Missouri, 
and  his  supremacy  is  officially  recognized 
at  Jefferson  City  by  reserving  the  richest 
awards  for  him.  At  one  of  the  recent  re- 
newals of  this  exhibition  a  special  prize  of 
$500  was  offered  for  the  best  team  of 
draught  horses  shown  to  a  truck,  and  was 
won,  of  course,  by  a  pair  of  native  bred 
horses,  although  the  class  was  open  to  all 
comers. 


Going  Home. 
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AN  ASCENT  OF  MT.  BAKER 

By  GEORGE  C.  CANTWELL 
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MT.  BAKER,  or  "KiJshan,"  as  the 
Indians  call  it,  is  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful peaks  of  the  Washington 
mountains  and  stands  a  glistening  spire 
of  white  silhouetted  against  the  blue  sky  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Evergreen  State 
close  to  the  Canadian  boundary. 

Because  of  its  inaccessibility,  its  precipi- 
tous sides,  its  glaciers  and  crevasses  so 
magnificent  and  appalling  in  proportion, 
it  has  remained,  of  all  the  peaks  of  the 
West,  the  least  familiar.  Comparatively 
few  have  ever  scaled  its  towering  crest. 

The  first  man  to  make  the  ascent  was  E. 
T.  Coleman,  about  1870.  Since  then  many 
attempts  have  been  made  but  less  than  a 
dozen  have  been  successful. 

To  ascend  this  snow-capped  peak  stand- 
ing sentinel  above  the  shores  of  Puget 
Sound,  and  from  this  great  height  to  see 
Western  Washington  and  the  Sound  below 
stretching  miles  and  miles  into  the  horizon, 
is  to  feel  the  exultations  of  the  mountain 
climber  and  a  privilege  not  accorded  to 
every  one. 

It  was  a  bright  August  morning  when 
our  party  of  three  left  Everett,  fully  equip- 
ped with  the  necessary  paraphernalia  for 
the  attempt.  A  few  .hours  train  ride 
brought  us  to  the  little  town  of  Baker, 
where  we  made  arrangements  with  a  pack 
train,  leaving  twice  a  week  for  the  mines, 
to  take  our  outfits  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  over  a 
fairly  good  mountain  trail  following  the 
winding  course  of  Baker  River,  occasion- 
ally rising  over  hills  and  now  and  then 
dropping  through  pretty  canyons,  but 
keeping  as  a  rule  to  the  bottom  lands  close 
to  the  stream.  This  was  a  full  day's 
tramp,  and  by  afternoon  we  began  to  ob- 
tain occasional  glimpses  of  our  snow- 
crowned  mountain  on  the  left  through  gaps 
in  the  hill,  Mt.  Shuksan  to  the  right,  a 
peak  almost  as  high  as  Mt.  Baker,  ex- 
tremely rugged,  but  lacking  the  mantle  of 
white  which  covers  the  latter. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
emerged  from  the  dark  woods  into  an  of)en 
park  strewn  with  boulders  of  an  old  water- 
course and  studded  with  dwarfed  pines, 


and  there,  right  before  us,  loomed  Mt. 
Baker,  seeming  to  slope  from  our  feet  in  a 
rock-strewn  icy  trail.  We  indulged  in  no 
reveries.  We  were  wet  to  the  waist,  foot- 
sore and  hungry,  so  we  soon  made  camp, 
stowed  a  warm  meal  under  our  belts  and 
rolled  in  our  blankets,  well  knowing  the 
morrow  had  in  store  a  trip  that  would  try 
our  hearts. 

Our  wish  that  the  weather  would  be  fair 
was  gratified,  for  the  following  morning 
broke  clear  and  crisp,  and  the  peaks  stood 
out  against  the  blue  sky,  seemingly  a  short 
distance  away,  but  in  reality  ten  miles 
from  us.  After  breakfast  the  camp  doff  el 
was  divided  into  packs,  thirty-five  pounds 
to  the  man.  Now  commenced  the  real 
climb,  the  carrying  of  the  outfit  to  the 
timber  line,  a  distance  of  only  six  miles  and 
yet  having  a  rise  of  six  thousand  feet.  As 
our  party  advanced  we  noticed  a  strong 
odor  of  sulphur,  and  its  presence  was 
traceable  in  the  water  we  drank.  Even  at 
this  distance  we  found  pumice  stone  and 
volcanic  rock.  It  seemed  as  though  there 
was  no  end  to  that  climb.  We  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  Washington  jungle,  fallen  logs, 
wet  moss  and  ferns  underneath,  black- 
berry bushes  and  devirs  club  all  about,  the 
whole  mass  laced  together  with  creeping 
vines;  and  everything  seemed  to  be  armed 
with  prickers.  With  no  sign  of  a  trail  we 
floundered  along  up  the  steep  hillside,  all 
day  longy  and  late  in  the  afternoon  we  saw 
the  sunlight  breaking  through  the  dark 
timber  over  the  ridge  above  us.  We  fol- 
lowed the  top  of  this  divide  until  darkness 
overtook  us,  and  thus  camped  for  the 
night.  Next  morning  we  had  more  time 
and  inclination  to  closely  note  our  sur- 
roundings. We  were  traveling  through  a 
grand  body  of  timber-fir,  larch,  spruce  and 
cedar,  standing  closely  side  by  side,  the  in- 
tervening space  being  covered  by  huckle- 
berry bushes,  their  berries  evidently  sup- 
plying food  for  bruin,  as  we  saw  many 
tracks,  also  those  of  deer,  though  we  did 
not  see  the  animals  in  the  flesh ;  the  only 
game  we  did  see  were  some  grouse  and  a 
slinking  wiW  cat,  that  crossed  our  path  and 
silently  disappeared  in  the  foresC  t 
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Timber  Line  Camp. 
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Some  of  the  Glaciers  We  Skirted. 
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The  slopes  becoming  steeper  necessitated  frequent  step<<utting  in  the  ice. 


A  few  more  hours  brought  us  to  the 
very  backbone  of  the  ridge,  where  we 
passed  our  third  night.  How  much  bigger 
and  more  menacing  old  Baker  looked.  All 
seams  and  scars  on  its  face  were  now 
plainly  visible.  The  former  whiteness  of 
the  ice  had  taken  on  an  indigo  tint;  every- 
thing was  still  and  we  felt  the  chilly  breath 
of  the  glaciers  above.  The  few  gnarled 
trees  clung  to  the  bare  rocks  for  their  mis- 
erable existence.  And  yet  green  grass  and 
flowers  grew  in  the  open  places.  Here  we 
obtained  a  grand  panoramic  view  of  the 
snowy  mountain  ranges,  and  in  that  pic- 
turesque spot  made  our  camp.  The  after- 
noon was  given  over  to  rest  and  picture- 
making. 

Daylight  found  us  actually  on  the  icy 
slopes,  ready  for  the  real  climb  to  the  sum- 
mit. For  the  most  accessible  route  we 
were  thrown  entirely  upon  our  own  re- 
sources, and  chose  a  likely  looking  ridge 
having  a  smooth  appearing  surface.  Our 
shoes  were  spiked,  each  of  us  had  a  steel- 
pointed  alpenstock,  and  we  were  tied  to- 
gether by  an  eighty-foot  life  line.  Small 
packs,  a  photograph  apparatus,  a  day's 


provisions,  a  canteen  of  water  for  each  and 
an  ax  constituted  our  freight.  Everything 
went  smoothly  until  we  unexpectedly  ar- 
rived at  a  huge  crevasse  in  the  ice  which 
we  had  failed  to  notice  from  below.  We 
walked  about  the  end  of  the  opening  only 
to  come  face  to  face  with  a  second  cre- 
vasse, with  more  of  their  kind  on  either 
hand.  We  tacked  back  and  forth,  making 
little  headway,  and  by  the  watch  two  hours 
of  our  time  slipped  away.  Encouraged  by 
the  friendly  grasp  of  the  rope  we  began 
taking  chances  by  jumping  across  the 
smaller  crevasses  and  cutting  short  the 
ends  of  large  ones  in  the  same  manner. 
One  of  the  party  attempted  to  cross  at  one 
time  on  a  covering  of  snow,  and  dropped 
through;  But  he  was  brought  up  with  a 
jerk  by  the  life  line  that  made  his  teeth  rat- 
tle. The  idea  of  being  in  cold  storage  did 
not  appeal  to  us,  and  the  incident  quite 
took  the  wind  from  our  sails. 

By  ten  oVlock  in  the  morning  we  came 
upon  such  a  mass  of  broken  ice  as  to  make 
impossible  a  further  pursuance  of  the 
route  planned,  so  we  next  tried  a  long 
rocky  ridge  that  protruded  through  the  ice, 
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One  crevasse  where  we  took  no  jumping  chance. 


and  after  much  labor,  at  noon,  reached  its 
upper  end,  and  we  felt  the  altitude  keenly 
while  the  slopes  were  becoming  steeper,  ne- 
cessitating frequent  step-cutting  in  the  ice. 
We  were  now  more  than  half  way  to  the 
summit.  Here  we  could  see,  between  the 
two  peaks  which  compose  the  twin  sum- 
mits, steam  rising  from  the  crater  far  above 
us,  and  when  the  wind  was  favorable,  sul- 
phur fumes  hung  heavily  in  the  air.  After 
much  hard  work  we  landed  astride  the  last 
bit  of  rock  between  us  and  the  summit 


and  looked  down  the  slope  on  the  other 
side  right  into  the  steaming  crater,  which 
is  a  circular  hole  in  the  snow  close  to  the 
lower  peak  at  the  bottom  of  a  funnel- 
shaped  depression.  There  are  no  rocks 
about  the  crater.  Snow  surrounds  the 
opening  with  a  border  of  ice.  From  here 
we  made  good  time,  and  exactly  at  four 
o'clock  drove  our  alpenstocks  into  the  ice 
of  Mt.  Baker's  summit,  which  is  nearly  a 
flat  surface  about  two  acres  in  extent, 
with  nothing  but  ice  visible. 
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A  WOMAN  ON   THE  TRAIL 


By  RENA  A.  PHILLIPS 


MY  husband  was  always  a  fisherman 
and  hunter,  and,  Hke  other  out- 
door men,  never  knows  when  to 
come  home;  so  that  despite  my  entreaties 
and  "fussing,"  as  he  called  it,  he  was 
always  coming  in  long  after  dark.  Usually 
he  arrived  with  a  basket  of  fish  or  a  lot 
of  birds  about  the  time  supper  was  half 
over. 

Now  every  woman  knows  how  exasper- 
ating it  is  to  have  to  stop  and  get  an  extra 
supper  and  then  to  have  her  kitchen 
mussed  up  and  evening  housework  de- 
layed with  the  extra  duty  of  cleaning  and 
caring  for  a  lot  of  game  or  fish.  Then  he 
had  to  clean  guns  and  overhaul  rods  and 
there  was  invariably  a  lot  of  hunting 
clothes  to  be  cared  for,  so  that  the  dining- 
room  always  looked  after  he  left  it  as 
though  a  cyclone  had  just  passed.  There 
would  be  his  coat  hanging  from  one  chair, 
his  leggins  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen 
floor,  and  likely  as  not  his  hat  carefully 
deposited  on  the  cold-water  faucet  over 
the  sink,  where  he  stuck  it  in  his  hurry 
to  wash  his  dirty  hands  for  supper.  I 
used  to  wonder  at  his  appetite,  because 
he  ate  as  much  as  three  ordinary  men 
ought  to,  after  one  of  those  days  spent  in 
the  woods. 

I  did  not  understand  then  why  it  would 
not  be  just  as  easy  for  him  to  be  at  home 
by  sundown  instead  of  trailing  in  two 
hours  later  and  thus  breaking  up  the 
whole  program  of  the  house. 

I  used  to  waste  a  great  deal  of  breath 
trying  to  convince  him  of  the  error  of  his 
ways,  but  it  did  no  good  and  usually  ended 
in  his  describing  in  his  own  fluent  and  con- 
vincing way  the  beauties  of  the  woods  in 
general  and  the  joys  of  that  one  day  in 
particular.  He  usually  wound  up  his 
outdoor  sermon  with,  **  Honey,  you'll  have 
to  go  along  next  time,"  so  at  last  I  did  go 
along;  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  spent  a 
more  miserable  day. 

I  laugh  now  when  I  think  of  those  first 
trips.  I  thought  there  was  a  bug  under 
every  leaf,  a  snake  in  every  hole  and  a 
thousand  and  one  horrible  things  on  all 
sides.     A  spider  gave  me  the  horrors  and 


a  big  black  ant  strolling  across  my  skirt 
made  the  chills  run  up  and  down  my  back; 
and  if  I  was  unlucky  enough  to  see  a  frog 
or  a  snake — that  was  the  finish!  Those 
were  callow  days  and  foolish! 

Of  course  I  wore  a  long  skirt,  a  shirt 
waist,  straw  hat  and  veil,  kid  gloves  and 
low  shoes,  and  was  as  uncomfortable  as  it 
was  possible  for  a  woman  to  be.  My 
skirt  caught  on  every  little  brier  and 
brush,  my  face  was  red  with  sun  bum  and 
once  I  annexed  eight  freckles,  five  of  which 
were  on  my  nose. 

Once  I  walked  out  on  a  grassy  place 
that  looked  nice  and  green,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  it  was  a  treacherous  spring  bog 
hole  after  I  had  sunk  over  my  shoe  tops 
in  the  slimy  mud. 

Oh,  those  days!  They  haxmt  me  like 
a  nightmare! 

Of  course  I  had  to  be  helped  over  all 
the  logs  and  mud  holes  and  I  was  forever 
getting  my  flies  tangled  in  my  hair  and  in 
my  clothes  when  I  didn't  have  them 
caught  in  the  limbs  overhead. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  also  of 
catching  these  same  flies  in  the  back  of  my 
shirt  waist  right  between  my  shoulders, 
where  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  get 
them  out  without  help. 

Also  I  had  an  early  habit  of  smashing 
the  tip  of  my  rod  because  I  did  not  then 
know  that  a  rod  that  will  hold  almost  any 
fish  will  snap  like  a  pipe  stem  with  a  little 
side  jerk,  provided  it  is  handled  by  a 
green  hand. 

My  husband  fished  the  best  he  could 
between  times  but  spent  most  of  it  taking 
care  of  me.  I  know  now  he  must  have 
had  very  little  enjoyment  out  of  his  trip, 
and  wonder  how  he  ever  had  patience  to 
teach  me  the  ways  of  the  wilds. 

At  last,  however,  I  learned  there  was  at 
least  some  pleasure  in  the  woods  and  began 
to  take  real  interest.  I  realized  that  my 
clothes,  while  quite  all  right  in  town,  did 
not  fit  my  present  occupation;  sol  re- 
solved myself  into  a  committee  of  one  to 
investigate  and  decide  on  a  suitable  cos- 
tume. I  wanted  something  comfortable 
that  would  fi^  ^^  siuToundings  and  at  the  Tp 
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same  time  enable  me  to  feel  at  home  be- 
fore other  people. 

It  took  some  courage  to  don  short  skirts 
at  first  and  I  thought  rubber  boots  made 
me  look  like  a  fright;  but  I  could  not  fish 
without  wading  and  could  not  wade  with- 
out boots,  and  as  I  was  bound  I  would 
catch  some  fish  at  least,  I  mustered  up 
courage,  and  got  into  the  boots. 

I  always  did  think  bloomers  made  a 
woman  look  absolutely  frightful  and  leg- 
gins  usually  more  dreadfid  than  even 
bloomers.  I  have  seen  women  who 
looked  like  the  proverbial  stuffed  toad 
after  they  had  put  on  these  atrocities. 

I  planned  and  discarded.  I  hunted 
materials  and  patterns  and  wasted  many 
days  trying  to  find  out  what  other  women 
wore  that  would  meet  the  requirements 
of  my  case. 

After  spending  considerable  time,  car- 
fare and  energy,  it  suddenly  dawned  on 
me  that  there  wasn't  any  uniform  for 
women  to  fit  my  case.  The  fashion 
plates  were  empty;  the  dressmakers' 
minds  were  blank,  and  I  realized  that 
I  must  rely  on  my  own  resources  and 
exercise  my  own  ingenuity  if  I  was  to 
possess  a  suitable  outfit  of  clothing. 

Then  I  enlisted  my  husband  as  assist- 
ant adviser  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
I  ought  to  wear.  What  do  you  think  he 
said?  When  I  stated  the  case  and  told 
him  what  a  predicament  I  was  in  he 
smiled,  lighted  a  cigar  and  in  his  large, 
man-like  way  said,  *^ Humph!  Nothing 
easier  in  the  world,  honey!  We'll  just 
trot  you  down  to  the  clothing  store  and 
buy  you  a  boy's  suit  of  corduroy  knicker- 
bockers; and  there  you  are!" 

But  I  objected  vehemently  and  told  him 
it  positively  would  not  do;  that  I  would 
not  make  a  monkey  of  myself  by  appear- 
ing in  public  dressed  in  boy's  clothes.  He 
then  dismissed  the  whole  problem  in  his 
large  way  by  saying,  "  All  right,  Honey, 
fix  it  up  to  suit  yourself,"  and  I  was  as 
much  at  sea  as  ever. 

Nevertheless  his  suggestion  started  the 
thought  that  resulted  finally  in  my  present 
costume,  which  I  have  found  very  com- 
fortable and  believe  probably  as  near  the 
ideal  outfit  for  the  woman  on  the  trail  as 
can  be  put  together. 

For  the  benefit  of  other  women  I  am 
going  to  describe  it  fully,  so  I  warn  gentle- 
men not  to  go  any  further  with  this  article, 


as  from  here  on  it  will  interest  only  their 
wives  and  sweethearts. 

I  finally  decided  on  a  short  skirt,  an 
ordinary  canvas  hunting  coat,  a  soft  felt 
hat,  a  double-breasted  woolen  shirt  con- 
verted into  a  blouse  waist,  a  pair  of 
trousers  that  were  neither  bloomers  nor 
knickerbockers,  cotton  stockings  with 
woolen  bicycle  stockings  over  them^  and 
a  pair  of  ordinary  heavy  shoes  with  sensi- 
ble heels. 

For  wet  weather  and  for  wading  I  have 
added  a  pair  of  boy's  rubber  boots  and  a 
feather-weight  rain  cape  which  can  be 
folded  up  and  put  away  in  my  hunting- 
coat  pocket  when  not  in  use,  as  it  only 
weighs  about  two  pounds. 

The  skirt  is  made  of  pepper-and-salt 
gray  denim,  which  is  hard  woven  and 
does  not  catch  on  biurs  or  briers,  nor  soak 
up  the  water  to  any  great  extent'in  case  of 
rain  or  when  walking  through  wet  bru^. 

Another  advantage  it  possesses  is 
strength,  so  that  it  does  not  tear  easily  in 
case  of  getting  caught  on  a  sharp  snag  or 
projecting  limb. 

In  general  make-up  it  follows  the  rainy 
day  style,  except  that  it  is  not  so  long,  for 
it  reaches  only  just  below  the  knee  instead 
of  to  the  shoe  tops. 

It  is  a  five-gore  skirt  with  a  four-indi 
facing  finished  with  six  rows  of  stitching 
at  the  bottom  and  gathered  on  the  waist- 
band at  the  back  in  preference  to  plait- 
ing to  get  the  fullness. 

The  waistband  is  made  about  two 
inches  wide  so  that  a  belt  is  not  necessary. 
The  bottom  can  be  finished  with  even 
more  rows  of  stitching  because  the  skirt 
is  not  lined  and  the  stitching  gives  stiffness 
which  prevents  the  bottom  from  catching 
easily  on  snags;  and  it  slips  off  eaner  in 
case  it  does  catch,  while  it  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  keeping  the  garment 
in  proper  shape. 

The  trousers  are  made  of  blue  serge 
and  cut  with  fullness  enough  for  comfort 
at  the  waist  and  knee  so  that  they  will 
not  bind  in  climbing  over  logs  and  rocks. 
They  are  not  as  tight  as  knickerbockers 
and  not  nearly  as  full  as  bloomers,  which 
are  so  baggy  that  they  catch  on  snags  and 
are  therefore  liable  to  tear  or  cause  a  bad 
fall.  The  reason  serge  is  used  in  pref- 
erence to  other  cloth  is  because,  being 
wool, it  combines  lightweight  and  warmth, 
and  its  texture  is  such  that  burrs  and 
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weed  seeds  do  not  cling 
to  it  and  cause  incon- 
venience. 

They  are  cut  with  side 
openings,  at  the  waist, 
which  button  back  and 
fasten  on  the  band,  fin- 
ishing the  pointed  yoke, 
in  front  and  back,  to 
which  the  fullness  is  gath- 
ered. The  bottoms  are 
finished  just  below  the 
knee  with  a  one  or  two 
button  band  like  a  pair 
of  bicycle  trousers,  mak- 
ing a  very  comfortable 
and  sensible  garment  for 
the  woods. 

A  suitable  coat  was 
the  thing  that  worried  me 
most  of  all.  I  spent  many 
hours  trying  to  decide 
just  what  would  be  the 
proper  material  and  style 
to  make  this  garment. 
My  troubles  ended  hap- 
pily one  afternoon  when 
we  were  down  town  to- 
gether and  then  I  only 
wondered  why  I  didn't' 
think  of  it  before. 

We  were  passing  a 
sporting-goods  store  and 
glancing  in  the  window  I 
saw  a  canvas  hunting 
coat  displayed  with  this  card  attached: 
"Boys'  hunting  coats,  $4.00."  It  did 
not  take  long  for  us  to  secure  one  of 
those  coats  as  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
weigh  only  about  one  hundred  pounds 
and  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  find  one  with 
a  nice  corduroy  collar  to  fit  me  as  well  as 
any  hunting  coat  is  supposed  to  fit. 

When  we  got  home  I  put  it  on  and  con- 
sulted the  mirror  and  then  decided  it 
would  be  the  more  presentable  if  it  fit  less 
like  a  bag,  so  I  went  to  work  with  the 
scissors  and  needle  on  the  side  seams  and 
took  out  enough  to  give  it  a  little  shape 
at  the  waist. 

When  this  was  done  I  had  a  coat  that 
was  mostly  pockets  and  exactly  the  right 
thing  for  trips  into  the  woods  because 
there  was  a  place  in  it  for  my  fly-book  or 
my  shells  and  a  separate  pocket  for  almost 
anything  I  cared  to  take  including  a  col- 
lapsible rubber   drinking  cup,  which    I 


"  In  the  woods  I  take  the  skirt  off.** 

carry  in  the  breast  pocket  where  it  will 
always  be  clean  and  ready  for  use. 

I  have  one  pocket  for  extra  hair  pins, 
a  pocket  comb  and  a  small  mirror,  to- 
gether with  a  few  other  small  but  necessary 
toilet  articles,  which  any  woman  will  want 
to  have  with  her  about  the  time  she  is 
ready  to  come  home  and  finds  her  face 
sunburned  or  streaked  with  perspiration 
after  a  hot  afternoon  in  the  woods.  It 
is  just  as  good  for  fishing  trips  as  it  is  for 
hunting  and  being  canvas  is  light  and 
serviceable  in  almost  any  weather  and 
does  not  catch  on  everything  nor  do  the 
burrs  and  weed  seeds  adhere  to  it;  alto- 
gether I  think  it  could  not  be  improved 
upon  as  an  outdoor  coat. 

The  beauty  of  this  kind  of  a  coat  is  that 
it  is  mostly  pockets,  and  no  matter  how 
much  you  put  in  it  there  is  still  always 
room  for  a  good  deal  more,  including  your 
shells  and  the  game  you  may  happen  to  kill. 
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"  Keadj  for  wet  »eAlher." 

I  have  a  boy's  double-breasted  blue 
flannel  shirt  which  I  made,  over  into  a 
blouse  waist  and  I  also  have  a  buckskin 
blouse  waist.  These  are  for  cold- weather 
trips  where  warm  clothing  of  light  weight 
is  necessary. 

For  summer  trips  I  usually  wear  an 
ordinary  shirt  waist  of  any  suitable  ma- 
terial. 

My  hat  is  of  soft  felt,  which  is  light  and 
does  not  catch  in  going  through  the  brush 
and  still  is  good  in  sunshine  and  rain  alike. 

The  shoes  are  a  matter  of  individual 
taste.  I  wear  a  rather  heavy,  high-cut 
style,  with  a  broad  heel  and  sole  heavy 
enough  to  protect  the  foot  against  rocks 
and  pebbles. 

Any  woman  will  find  this  outfit,  with 


perhaps  some  slight  mod- 
ifications, to  fit  her  own 
individual  taste,  almost 
the  ideal  dress  for  an 
outing  trip  anywhere. 

I  very  frequently,  after 
going  to  the  woods,  take 
off  the  skirt  and  put  it 
in  the  big  back  pocket  of 
my  coat  so  it  will  not  be 
a  source  of  annoyance  on 
the  trail. 

This  leaves  me  as  free 
in  my  movements  as  a 
man,  and  I  slip  the  skirt 
on  again  before  coming 
back  to  civilization. 

No  woman  knows,  un- 
til she  tries  it,  what  a  re- 
lief it  is  to  travel  in  the 
woods  without  a  skirt 
and  without  big  baggy 
bloomers  to  catch  on  ev- 
erything. 

I  have  a  1 2-gauge  ham- 
merless,  choke-bore  shot 
gun  and  a  2  2 -caliber  take 
down  rifle  for  armament. 
A  four-ounce  split  bam- 
boo fly  rod  with  a  multi- 
plier and  an  automatic 
reel  each  wound  with  a 
different  weight  of  line, 
together  with  my  book  of 
flies,  my  creel,  landing 
net  and  boots,  gives  me  an  outfit  suitable 
for  almost  any  kind  of  fishing. 

Of  course  it  took  some  time  to  learn 
to  use  these  tools,  but  I  no  longer  wonder 
why  my  husband  used  to  come  home  so 
late,  for  now  we  go  together. 

We  have  tramped  and  camped  together 
up  and  down  the  land  until  I  have  found 
that  days  in  the  woods  are  all  days  of 
pleasure  and  am  no  longer  afraid  of  the 
bugs  and  things  which  are  goblins  only 
when  they  are  unknown.  We  have 
learned  to  camp  comfortably  and  to  live 
in  the  woods  for  a  week  on  what  my  hus- 
band can  carry  in  his  pack  sack,  and  we 
enjoy  every  minute  of  the  time. 

Some  day  I  may  tell  you  how  we  do 
this. 
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A  CANINE  PARTNERSHIP 

By  EGERTQN  R.-  YOUNG 


A  GREAT  Newfoundland  dog  I  pnce 
took  home  was  so  handsome  and 
so  good  natured  that  all  accepted 
him  without  hesitancy.  Even  the  little 
terrier  Zip,  that  had  long  reigned  as  boss: 
about  the  place,  welcomwi  him  with  a  sort 
of  lofty  condescension,  and  took  him 
under  his  patronage. 

Little  Zip  had  need  of  his  services  in 
after  days  when  his  saucy  impudence  got 
him  into  trouble  with  bigger  dogs.  Ill 
would  it  have  fared  with  him  if  Mungo 
had  not  been  within  hearing  when  these 
strange  passing  dogs,  annoyed ^t  the  im- 
pertinence of  the  little  fellow,  resented  it 
by  giving  him  a  shaking.  One  yelp  of 
Zip  was  quite  sufficient  to  bring  Mungo  to 
the  rescue,  and  it  then  generally  fared 
badly  with  the  stranger,  with  Mungo  at 
the  throat  and  Zip  industriously  nipping 
at  his  hind  legs. 

A  mile  or  so  from  our  old  homestead 
lived  Uncle  Stephen.  Visits  were  fre- 
quently made  back  and  forward  by  the 
members  of  the  two  households.  One 
day  Zip  followed  some  of  the  boys  who  had 
gone  up  on  some  business  matter  to  Uncle 
Stephen's.  As  usual,  he  began  in  his 
saucy,  impertinent  style  to  strut  around 
the  cross  large  farm  dog  of  that  place.  At 
first  the  big  dog  paid  no  attention  to  his 
impudence,but  after  awhile  it  seemed  to  be 
too  much  for  him,  and  so  he  caught  the  lit- 
tle scamp  by  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  after 
giving  him  a  shaking,  threw  him  from  him. 

Zip  was  terribly  indignant  at  this  treat- 
ment'. Picking  himseU  up,  he  gave  the 
big  dog  a  few  saucy  yelps  and  then  dashed 
out  through  the  open  gate  and  away  he 
ran  dowTi  the  highway  toward  home.  The 
boys  of  the  two  different  families,  who  had 
witnessed  and  been  amused  at  the  hu- 
miliation of  Zip,  had  also  observed  his 
sudden  departure  for  home.  Soon  after 
they  were  called  in  to  dinner  and  there 
they  quickly  forgot  all  about  the  dogs.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  after,  however,  a 
great  commotion  outside  among  the  dogs 
brought  up  the  recollection  of  what  they 
had  witnessed,  and  called  for  their  active 
interference. 

It  seemed  that  Zip,  smarting  under  the 
humiliation  of  the  shaking  he  had  received 


rather  than  under  any  real  injury  that  had 
come  to  him,  had  hurried  home,  and  find- 
ing Mungo  stretched  out  in  the  woodshed, 
had  in  dog  language,  perfectly  intelligible 
to  them  both,  told  him  of  the  great  insult 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  and 
had  most  importunately  and  successfully 
begged  of  him  to  avenge  it. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  family  at 
home  had  observed  Zip's  return.  They 
were  at  once  attracted  by  his  strange  con- 
duct, as  he  seemed  to  plead  with  the  great 
dog,  and  pour  his  troubles  into  his  ear. 
His  maneuvers  to  excite  Mungo  to  action 
were  most  comical.  He  whined  and 
barked.  He  hcked  Mungo's  nose  and 
eyes.  He  frisked  around  him;  at  times 
he  made  short  rushes  down  the  lane,  and 
then  returned  to  renew  his  pleading. 

Mungo  seemed  to  have  been  in  a  deep 
sleep  when  the  little  fellow  began  his 
antics.  He  half  rose  up  on  his  fore  feet, 
yawned,  and  looked  around,  but  as  he 
could  not  see  any  strange  dog,  he  seemed 
inclined  to  resume  his  nap  in  spite  of  the 
noisy  demonstrations  of  the  little  fellow, 
who  was  determined  not  to  be  put  off.  At 
length  Mungo  appeared  as  by  some  sud- 
den intuition  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  work  for  which  Zip  was  begging. 
With  a  jump  he  was  up,  and  then  they 
were  off.  Down  the  lane  and  up  the  road 
they  seemed  to  fairly  fly,  until  they  were  out 
of  the  sight  of  those  who  had  been  watch- 
ing them  at  home.  Into  Uncle  Stephen's 
yard  they  dashed,  and  at  once  Mungo 
sprang  on  the  big  dog  there,  which,  though 
strong,  was  no  match  for  Mungo,  who 
gave  him  a  first-class  shaking,  while  Zip, 
the  little  rascal,  was,  as  usual,  industriously 
nipping  away  at  his  favorite  places — the 
tender  parts  of  the  hind  legs  of  the  dog 
that  had  so  insulted  him  not  long  before. 

Of  course  the  dogs  were  soon  sepa- 
rated by  the  boys,  who  had  suddenly 
rushed  out  on  hearing  the  big  commotion. 
They  were  all  greatly  amused  at  the  clev-  ^ 
emess  of  little  Zip,  but  they  speedily  sent 
him  and  Mungo  home  in  disgrace.  Very 
proudly  did  the  dogs  march  off  together, 
and  doubtless  as  they  strutted  along  they 
congratulated  each  other  on  the  success 
of  the  expedition. 
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THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  JAGUAR 


B3  CASPAR  WHITNEY 


WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  AND  OTHERS 


HOW  I  chanced  upon  a  guide  for  my 
first  jaguar  hunt  in  South  Amer- 
ica   is    a    story    of    providential 
mediation. 

Unable — even  at  Santa  F^  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Salado,  which  runs  west  and 
north  along  that  vast  wilderness  the  Gran 

♦This  is  the  first  of  other  papers  to  fol- 
low as  a  result  of  Mr.  Whitney's  recent  trip 
through  South  America.  Nearly  all  the 
author's  photographs  were  taken  in  dark, 
cloudy  weather  or  in  heavy  rain.  Those 
taken  in  the  dense  jungle  under  these  con- 
ditions, which  were  the  prevailing  ones,  it 
is  impossible  to  reproduce. 


Chaco — to  secure  any  specific,  not  to  say 
dependable,  information  concerning  the 
beast  or  its  definite  whereabouts,  I  ven- 
tured up  the  Parana  River,  prospecting 
for  a  district,  and  some  one  who  knew  it, 
likely  to  give  most  results  in  the  time  at 
my  disposal.  In  a  general  sense,  I  was 
making  my  way  towards  Corrientes,  par- 
ticularly that  western  part  of  it  which,  with 
only  the  river  intervening,  touches  the  lit- 
tle known  Gran  Chaco,  even  now  ailmost 
solely  occupied  by  Indians. 

Not  so  far  from  the  junction  of  the 
Parana  and  the  Paraguay  Rivers  is  a 
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famous  lagoon  said  to  be  all  but  impene- 
trable and  filled  with  many  animals  and  all 
kinds  of  tropical  reptiles.  Just  above  the 
town  of  Corrientes,  the  Parana  bends  ab- 
ruptly away  to  the  east  to  make  the  south- 
erly boundary  of  Paraguay,  and  then  north 
again  as  its  easterly  boundary  before  it 
sweeps  far  into  southwestern  Brazil,  and 
runs  a  course  second  only  to  the  Amazon. 
South  of  the  east-flowing  Parana  lies  the 
famous  pest  hole;  and  I  heard  of  its  rep- 
tilian and  pestilential  horrors  almost  every 
day  as  I  ascended  the  river.  If  you  will 
turn  to  your  map  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, you  will  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  part 
of  the  world  that  harbors  this  fever-breed- 
ing swamp.  I  was  never  able  to  induce 
a  native  for  love  or  money  to  undertake 
to  pilot  me  thither — but  I  located  it — and 
one  day  I  intend  to  penetrate  its  mysteries, 
for  here  and  in  the  Gran  Chaco  run  many 
trails  of  the  jaguar. 

Thus  I  progressed  up  the  river  toward 
the  jungle,  knowing  not  a  soul  within  five 
hundred  miles,  getting  all  the  data  I  could 
find  and  trusting  entirely  to  my  rather 
well  developed  faculty  of  making  the  most 
of  whatever  finally  offered. 

It  is  a  marvelous  waterway,  this  mud- 
colored  Parana,  with  its  broad,  changeful 
body,  dividing  over  and  over  into  paral- 
lel streams,  anon  to  gather  again  into  one 
common  river,  only  to  repeat  the  process 
of  division.  Just  above  Corrientes,* where 
the  Paraguay,  starting  many  miles  north 
in  Brazil,  joins  it,  the  banks  for  stretches 
are  two  and  three  miles  apart;  and  where 
the  Uruguay  adds  its  volume  the  three  be- 
come the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  with  banks  so 
widely  separated  that  you  can  not  see 
either  from  midstream.  At  places,  as  for 
example,  just  above  the  town  of  Parana, 
the  great  waterway  divides  itself  into  three 
other  great  rivers;  and  where  these  branch 
streams  unite  before  rejoining  the  parent, 
a  river  quite  a  mile  in  width  runs  for  some 
distance  before  losing  its  identity  in  the 
mother  stream. 

Always  one  is  coming  upon  islands, 
sometimes  submerged  almost  to  their  tree 
tops,  again  showing  high  against  the  lower 
bank  of  one  side — for  one  bank  of  the 
river  is  invariably  low;  and  most  of  the 
time  it  is  the  west  bank.  In  the  lower  and 
middle  courses,  boundless  pampas  stretch 
away  from  the  west  bank  to  the  foot  of 
the  Andes,  but  when  the  Gran  Chaco  is 


reached,  that  bank  becomes  a  tropical 
forest.  It  is  a  rough-traveling,  fickle  river, 
and  a  pilot  must  know  his  business  to  pass 
safely  among  its  shifting  shoals  and  chang- 
ing channels.  Few  pilots  have  I  ever  en- 
countered in  my  travels,  indeed,  who  know 
their  business  better  than  those  on  the 
Parana.  Nothing  afforded  me  more  in- 
terest, not  even  studying  the  passengers, 
than  watching  them  at  the  wheel,  always 
alert,  always  modifying  the  steamer's 
course,  steaming  ahead  by  day  and  night, 
stopped  only  by  fog.  And  some  heavy 
fogs  settle  along  this  river — fogs  and  rough 
weather,  too,  as  I  had  occasion  to  know 
later.  They  are  always  on  the  watch,  as 
they  need  to  be,  and  depend  upon  their 
keenness  of  vision  in  reading  aright  the 
signs  of  the  course  which  varies  constantly. 

It  was  with  such  a  pilot  that  I  made 
friends.  Standing  on  the  top  deck  with 
my  camera  in  action,  the  strong  wind  had 
left  me  bareheaded  in  the  noon-day  sun, 
while  I  photographed  a  queer  passing 
canoe  and  made  no  effort  to  recover  the 
hat  as  it  swept  down  the  deck  and  over  the 
stem  rail  into  the  water.  It  is  illustrative  of 
the  natives'  philosophic  attitude  toward  life 
that  with  its  owner  obviously  occupied  no 
one  of  all  the  other  many  passengers  on  deck 
made  an  effort  to  stay  his  departing  head 
gear.  My  indifference  seemed  to  arouse 
interest  in  Lucas — for  as  I  turned  from 
taking  the  snap  shot  and  wound  in  another 
film  I  caught  his  black  eyes,  eloquent  with 
speech ;  but  all  the  tongue  uttered  was  se 
va — it  has  gone.  The  humor  of  the  situ- 
ation appealed  to  both  of  us  and  we  were 
at  once  on  easy  terms. 

He  was  a  pilot,  he  told  me,  on  the  steamers 
which  run  from  Buenos  Aires,  in  Argentine, 
to  Asuncion,  in  Paraguay,  but  had  been 
laid  off  a  week  or  so  by  the  fever,  and  at 
this  time  was  going  over  to  Parana  to  rejoin 
his  boat.  He  was  about  thirty,  with  hair 
hanging  below  his  ears,  a  small  black 
mustache  and  a  large,  square-crowned, 
black-cloth  sombrero,  which  was  securely 
fastened  to  his  head  by  a  string  passing 
beneath  the  chin  and  tied  in  a  bow-knot 
under  his  left  ear,  with  a  somewhat  Don 
Caesar  effect.  His  trousers  were  gathered 
in  and  fastened  at  the  ankles,  after  the 
Zouave  fashion,  though  they  were  not  quite 
so  full  in  the  leg.  He  wore  an  ordinary 
European  sack  coat,  a  waist  sash  of 
worsted  frequently  seen  on  the  up-country 
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natives,  a  collarless  shirt,  and  around  his 
neck  a  very  much  soiled  white  handker- 
chief. On  his  feet  were  a  kind  of  heel- 
less  leather  slippers,  unadorned.  His 
father  was  Italian  and  his  mother  a  na- 
tive Argentine  of  Spanish  parents,  he  said, 
and  it  is  notable  that  the  greater  number 
of  pilots  on  these  river  steamers  are  of 
Italian  parentage,  as  are  also  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Argentine's  boatmen  and  'long- 
shoremen. Truth  to  tell,  the  Italian  is 
becoming  to  South  America,  and  particu- 
larly to  Argentina,  what  the  Chinaman  is 
to  Malaya  and  Siam — viz.,  the  industrial 
backbone;  for  the  native  here  as  in  parts 
of  the  Far  East  is  not  a  dependable 
laborer. 

There  is  not  much  color  in  the  costume 
of  the  native  Argentine,  but  Lucas  made 
the  most  of  what  there  is.  Utter  absence 
of  color,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  first  and 
most  disappointing  impressions  of  the 
traveler  in  South  America.  One  must  go 
deep  into  the  interior,  whether  it  be 
Brazil,  Argentine,  Chile  or  Peru,  to  find 
color,  and  even  so  there  is  liltle  that  seems 
distinctive  to  the  man  who  knows  the 
American  Indian  or  the  wonderful  Far 
East.  Interior  Brazil  holds  most  of  what 
there  is  of  colorful  human  interest  in 
South  America;  on  the  other  hand,  town- 
life  Brazil  is  least  interesting  of  all  South 
American  life.  From  a  human  interest 
view-point  there  is  more  color  in  the  cities 
of  Italy  or  Spain  or  France  (Paris  ex- 
cepted) than  may  be  seen  in  the  towns  of 
South  America.  Except  for  the  poncho 
— a  blanket  with  a  head  hole,  worn  over  the 
shoulders — and  the  **  Panama  "  hat,  which 
is  made  in  northern  Peru  and  Ecuador 
and  is  rarely  even  on  sale  on  the  Is'hmus 
except  in  cheap  grades — there  is  prac- 
tically nothing  made  in  the  country;  other 
comparatively  few  things  of  home  manu- 
facture are  patterned  after  the  less  at- 
tractive European  models.  Lucas,  for 
example,  showed  not  nearly  the  color  or 
picturesqueness  of  the  river  man  of  East- 
em  Canada  or  of  our  own  extreme  North- 
west. 

There  was,  I  must  say,  a  little  more 
color  among  the  steamer  passengers,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  third  class  who,  with 
bananas,  melons,  pumpkins,  peppers,  on- 
ions, potatoes,  chickens,  ducks  and  sheep, 
occupied  the  stern  deck  of  the  boat. 
Like  all  Southern  people,  though  abashed 


before  strangers,  they  are  instinct  with  life 
and  gaiety  among  their  intimates;  and 
the  solemn  little  children  with  their  great 
wondering  eyes  became  radiant  imps 
under  the  influence  of  parental  romping. 

Unvarying  politeness  and  universal  love 
for  children  are  traits  of  these  people  which 
warm  my  heart  to  them.  I  never  tire 
watching  a  Spanish  woman  at  play  with 
her  children;  sich  a  flow  of  tenderful di- 
minutives, such  rapturous  vivacity;  there 
is  no  sight  more  pleasing  in  all  of  South 
America. 

They  were  in  truth  a  mixed  lot,  these 
passengers  of  the  river  steamer,  with  a  con- 
fused array  of  tin  box  trunks,  bundles  and 
bird  cages.  Half  the  passengers,  it  seemed, 
carried  bird  cages,  and  almost  every  other 
cage  held  a  complaining  parrot.  The 
men  sauntered  along,  with  poncho  thrown 
bull-fighter  fashion  over  one  shoulder, 
leading  the  elder  children;  the  women  car- 
ried a  majority  of  the"  bundles,  and  re- 
vealed a  tendency  to  \aolent  colors,  yel- 
low silk  waists,  for  example,  being  worn  as 
indifferently  with  a  brown  as  with  a  black 
skirt,  or  a  pink  waist  to  a  blue  skirt,  or 
some  other  combination  as  teeth-jarring. 
The  South  American  woman  of  the  peo- 
ple is  not  an  example  of  harmony  in  her 
gowning;  but  the  most  discordant  note, 
at  least  to  me,  is  the  hat.  From  Brazil 
down  the  coast  and  across  the  Andes, 
through  Chile  and  into  Peru,  the  better 
class  of  women  have  discarded  the  man- 
tua*  and  adopted  the  hat  of  to-day  (or  of 
last  season);  nor  is  the  change  to  their 
physical  advantage.  In  Peru  the  mantua 
for  the  lower  and  the  mantilla  for  the  up- 
per class  women  is  prescribed  by  custom 
for  church  wear,  and  in  Chile  and  Peru  the 
mantua  is  common  on  the  streets  among 
all  but  the  comparatively  few  of  the  best 
class.  In  Brazil  and  Argentine,  however, 
the  mantua  is  very  little  seen — and  the  ill- 
suited  European  concoction  of  feathers, 
ribbons  and  conceit  prevails.  It  is  remark- 
able what  a  transformation  ensues  when 
the  average  Spanish-American  women  re- 
places her  mantua  with  a  European  hat 

♦The  mantua  is  a  soHd-coIor  shawl,  al- 
most invariably  black,  sometimes  blue  for 
gala  occasions,  which  covers  the  head  and 
body  to  the  waist.  The  mantilla  is  of  lace, 
and  covers  only  the  head  and  the  upper 
shoulders.  For  church  and  street  wear  it 
is  black;  as  an  evening  wrap  it  is  white, 
and  worn  by  all  South  American  women. 


Mocovito  Indians  of  the  Gran  Chaco. 
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It  is  b'ke  putting  a  bonnet  on  Eve;  not 
that  these  women  of  the  South  are  so  per- 
fect— but  the  hat  appears  to  destroy  the 
natural  grace  and  dignity  of  a  naturally 
graceful  and  attractive  figure.  It  is  nearly 
as  dreadful  a  presentment  as  the  Japanese 
women  in  European  clothes. 

Frankly,  I  preferred  the  deck  passengers 
to  those  occupying  the  cabins,  for  whereas 
the  one  fitted  into  their  environment,  the 
other  lacked  the  manners  and  habits 
which  belong  to  occupants  of  first-class 
quarters.  And  that  leads  to  another  of  the 
impressions  made  upon  the  traveler  into 
South  America,  particularly  into  Brazil.  Al- 
ways there  is  the  pretense  to  first  class,  and, 
except  for  a  select  and  highly  educated  few, 
rarely  its  realization ;  money  without  knowl- 
edge to  employ  it  to  advantage;  houses 
with  marble  and  statue-studded  entrance, 
and  no  bath  beyond;  liveried  lackeys, 
and  toothpicks  served  as  a  final  course.  It 
is  as  though  a  simple-minded,  simple-hving 
pastoral  people  had  recently  attained  to 
wealth  and  set  up  town  houses.  But  the 
European  stock,'  originally  low,  is  grad- 
ually clearing,  especially  in  the  Argentine, 
and  strengthening  in  the  developing 
country  of  its  adoption.  Meanwhile 
there  is  not  the  vulgar  display  or  the 
boorish  manners  common  to  that  class 
which  predominates  in  the  New  York 
restaurant. 

However  the  costume  of  Lucas  may 
have  disappointed  my  color-seeking  sense, 
the  man  himself  was  completely  interest- 
ing. He  was  very  eager  to  learn  some- 
thing of  me,  whence  I  came,  and  what  had 
brovight  me  into  his  country.  He  said  I 
was  the  first  American  with  whom  he  had 
ever  talked,  although  he  had  seen  several; 
and  when  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  make  my 
way  north  into  Corrientes  to  a  famous 
lagoon  where  were  jaguar,  he  grew  much 
excited  and  talked  so  rapidly  I  was  obliged 
to  ask  him  to  repeat  over  and  again, 
slowly,  so  I  might  understand.  He  had 
heard  of  the  lagoon,  and,  in  common  with 
all  those  I  met,  held  it  in  horror;  but  he 
said  he  had  a  friend  living  not  many 
miles  above  Parana  who  had  not  only  seen 
the  lagoon,  but  had  killed  ligre — as  they 
call  the  jaguar — in  the  Gran  Chaco.  So 
here  at  last  was  the  very  man  I  sought. 

Did  Lucas  think  his  friend  could  be 
persuaded  to  go  with  me?  Oh,  yes,  he 
was  sure  he  would,  and  with  many  em- 


phatic "5*  senars  "  (yes,  sir),  promised  to 
look  him  up,  and  thought  he  could  find 
him  at  once  on  our  landing  at  Parana, 
because  Pedro  was  a  riverman,  who 
usually  was  to  be  found  about  the  dock 
when  not  at  work  on  the  boats. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  this  in- 
formation came  to  me  so  easily  or  so 
quickly  as  I  am  here  writing  it.  My  Span- 
ish was  none  too  fluent  and  the  three 
hours  from  Santa  ¥6  to  Parana  none 
too  lon^  ftir  me  lo  gather  informalion 
from  Lucas.  Even  had  not  simple  sen- 
tence, laborioLisly  repeated  and  aided  by 
many  gestures,  l>cen  ncce,ssary  to  my  im- 
perfect understanding,  I  know  that  in 
some  way  I  should  have  prolonged  the 
confab  with  Luciis,  for  his  happy  laugh 
and  complete  childlike  interest  in  my  plans 
gave  frank  pleasure.  To  arouse  in  an- 
other sut  h  unselfish  interest  in  one's  own 
schemes  is  a  novf  1  e?C|>enence  to  the  New 
Yorker.  Marl  Lucas  not  Iiieen  obliged  to 
join  his  l>oat,  he  would  have  gone  with  me 
himself :  he  said  so — and  I  know  he  meant  it. 

I  was  elated  with  the  thought  of  securing 
a  guide  whi)  Inul  l)een  into  the  Gran  Chaco, 
for  this  great  wilderness  fs  known  to  but 
few  men  and  has  practically  no  roads  save 
the  waterways  which  cut  through  it  from 
northwest  to  southeast.  Although  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  it  is  substantially  in 
the  hands  of  independent  Indians  of  one 
racial  stock  but  several  tribal  distinctions 
and  dialects.  Of  smallish  stature,  they  are 
also  of  rather  a  low  order  intellectually 
and  some  I  saw  of  the  Mocovito  tribe,  that 
find  their  homes  along  the  jungles  on  the 
Rio  Salado,  suggested  those  nomads  that 
trail  over  Sonora  in  northwestern  Mexico, 
particularly  where  it  touches  the  Califor- 
nia Gulf.  The  Gran  Chaco  people  are  of 
a  lower  order,  however;  not  so  intelligent, 
and  in  worshipful  directions  comparatively 
deficient  in  imagination.  They  have  no 
arts  other  than  the  manufacture  of  crude 
earthen  pots,  of  bows  and  arrows  and 
lances,  which  they  make  of  hard  wood; 
their  arrows  I  must  add  are  very  skil- 
fully turned,  with  a  shaft  of  wiUow,  a 
head  of  hard  wood  or  sometimes  of 
notched  bone.  Their  house  is  a  roundish 
habitation,  too  low  to  stand  upright  in, 
and  in  size  varying  according  to  Uie  ex- 
tent of  the  family,  but  in  general  being 
about  six  to  seven  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
built  of  willows  stuck  in  the  ground,  drawn 
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Pedro's  dug-out  was  rather  artistically  fashioned  at  bow  and  stem. 


together  at  the  top  and  covered  with  straw 
or  hay  or  leaves  to  such  a  depth  that  the 
roof  becomes  water-proof,  as  it  must  needs 
be  in  their  rainy  country.  Toldos  they 
are  called  and  are  not  unlike  a  type  of  sum- 
mer house  made  by  some  of  our  American 
Apaches.  There  are  usually  two  low  en- 
trances to  the  toldo  and  the  cooking  is  done 
outside.  As  is  customary  with  wilderness 
people,  the  making  of  the  crude  earthen 
cooking  utensils,  the  gathering  of  wood, 
building  of  the  toldos,  and  the  gathering 
of  roots  which  they  boil  and  eat  is  all  done 
by  the  women.  Of  ornaments  they  have 
but  few,  sometimes  skins  and  sometimes 
birds'  feathers,  particularly  those  of  the 
emu,*  when  they  can  get  them,  which 
are  worn  on  the  forehead,  at  the  waist, 
ankles  and  wrist.  Slight  attention  is  given 
to  clothes;  once  they  made  a  kind  of  loin 
covering  from  cocoanut  and  other  fibre — 
when  they  wore  any  covering;   now  they 

♦  It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  "  ostrich  " 
in  this  country,  but  there  is  no  true  ostrich 
in  South  America;  it  is  the  emu,  and  has 
always  been. 


pick  up  what  comes  their  way,  and  are 
particularly  fond  of  anything  red. 

There  are  places  in  the  Chaco  where 
these  aborigines  resent  the  intrusion  oixhe 
white  man,  have  even  opposed  exploration 
and  killed  the  adventurers,  but  as  a  people 
they  are  a  poor  lot,  cowardly  and  scatter- 
ing in  force.  Yet,  it  is  well  to  be  armed 
and  to  keep  your  eyes  open,  if  you  ven- 
ture into  their  country,  for  their  habit  is 
to  ambush  the  march  or  sneak  up  when 
you  are  sleeping.  Several  explorers  have 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Gran  Chaco,  but  from 
all  I  could  discover,  bad  management  was 
quite  as  responsible  as  Indian  truculence. 
The  Argentine  Government  maintains  a 
post  at  the  frontier  and  the  condition 
seems  to  be  one  of  ever  recurring  reprisal 
on  the  part  of  both  soldiers  and  Indians. 
The  Indian  policy  is  a  mighty  poor  one — 
too  closely  patterned  after  that  Spain  pur- 
sued in  the  Philippines. 

Pedro  was  not  on  the  dock  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Parana,  and  Lucas,  even  more 
concerned  than  I,  sought  to  cpsifort  me| 
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by  the  assurance  that  he  would  certainly 
find  him;  so  as  Lucas  set  forth  to  explore 
the  river  front,  I  went  up  to  the  little 
hotel  in  the  town  atop  the  high  bank. 
Although  not  particularly  interesting,  as 
indeed  few  towns  are  in  Argentine,  yet 
Parana  is  one  of  the  most  pleasingly  situ- 
ated in  the  Republic.  It  is  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Parana  River,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  about 
two  miles  back  from  the  landing,  and  with 
its  25,000  inhabitants  is  the  chief  center 
of  a  very  rich  surrounding  country.  It 
has  the  cobblestone  streets  common  to  all 
South  American  cities,  save  Buenos  Aires, 
to  drive  over  which  plunges  one  into  grief 
and  speedy  dissolution.  They  must  pave 
the  streets,  otherwise  cart  wheels  would  dis- 
appear from  view  and  usefulness,  but  why 
they  are  so  partial  to  such  a  particularly 
aggressive  shape  of  stone  no  one  could 
ever  tell  me.  To  me  Parana  is  a  con- 
fused recollection  of  impK)sing  cathedral, 
ever  clanging  bells,  and   teeth-loosening 

.  streei3. 

It  was  not  quite  daylight  next  morning 
when,  with  Pedro  in  tow,  Lucas  joined 
me  at  the  hotel.  Pedro  was  absolutely 
the  opposite  type  of  Lucas.  He  was  a 
small,  dried -up  Spaniard,  simple  and 
conventional  in  dress.  He  wore  ordi- 
nary trousers,  a  felt  hat,  a  pair  of  can- 
vas shoes  and  a  little  short  white  can- 
vas, coat  buttoned  up  the  front.  More 
truthfully,  the  coat  had  been  white  at 
one  period  in  its  existence;  a  period  that 
had  passed  long  before  my  introduction 
to   him.     Nevertheless,  I   could   see  he 

Jook  great  pride  in  this  garment  and 
kept  it  always  closed  to  its  limit  of  but- 
tons, not  more  than  three  of  these  being 
missing,  which  was  rather  notable,  as  I 
found  upon  fuller  acquaintance  with  the 
natives.  It  looked  as  though  it  had  been  a 
soldier's  jacket,  and  Pedro  furthered  the 
impression  by  strips  of  the  same  material 
sewn  across  the  shoulder  like  the  straps  of 
a  commissioned  officer.  However  unpre- 
possessing his  dress,  Pedro's  face  was  at- 
tractive. It  was  a  wrinkled,  sallow  old  face, 
but  the  wrinkles  around  the  eyes  told  of 
good  nature,  and  the  look  in  the  eye  itself, 
though  not  brilliant,  was  steady  and  in- 
viting. 

While  we  had  the  invariable  coffee 
and  cigarettes,  Lucas  held  forth  long 
and  earnestly  with  Pedro,  and  though  he 


talked  so  rapidly  I  could  not  follow,  yet 
a  word  here  and  there  told  me  he  was  im- 
pressing Pedro  with  the  need  of  doing  his 
best  for  me,  laying  special  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  I  was  making  a  journey  of 
ten  thousand  miles  to  see  this  little  bit  of 
country.  And  all  the  time  Pedro  nodded 
and  raised  his  hands  in  acquiesence  and 
interjected  conto  no  (certainly,  surely)  so 
frequently  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  bear 
the  full  burden  of  his  share  in  the  conver- 
sation. Then  we  all  got  into  a  three-horse 
cart  and  drove  bumpingly  down  to  the 
river,  where  to  my  genuine  regret  Lucas 
bade  me  good-bye.  We  had  known  each 
other  only  a  few  hours,  yet  I  parted  from 
no  one  in  South  America  with  more  re- 
gret than  from  this  same  pilot  who,  out 
of  pure  unselfish  wish  to  help  a  stran- 
ger, had  put  me  on  my  way  and  revealed 
the  heart  of  a  gentleman.  I  lost  his  name 
and  address  in  subsequent  rains  and 
swamps.  If  this  ever  falls  under  his  eye 
I  hope  he  will  send  it  me. 

Pedro  was  not  very  talkative  and  when 
he  did  interrupt  his  habitual  silence  I  could 
not  understand  him  so  readily  as  I  had 
Lucas,  for  half  the  blood  in  his  veins  came 
from  a  Chaco  mother,  and  their  trick 
of  talking  in  their  throats  adds  to  the 
difficulties  of  a  foreigner's  Spanish.  So 
our  attempts  at  conversation  were  few  and 
widely  separated ;  not  that  he  was  at  all 
surly;  on  the  contrary  he  was  very  good 
natured  and  willing,  and,  as  I  found 
before  I  got  through  the  trip,  considerable 
of  a  philosopher ;  a  quality  in  which  I 
strove  to  emulate  him,  for  there  was  need 
of  it  in  the  almost  constant  down-pour  of 
rain  we  encountered  day  by  day  on  our 
little  journey  after  jaguar. 

In  a  dug-out  of  rather  artistically  fash- 
ioned bow  and  stem,  we  set  forth  on  our 
way  up  the  Parana,  Pedro  handling  the 
stem  and  I  the  bow  paddle.  The  river 
was  stirring  with  the  beginning  of  a  wind 
storm,  known  locally  as  a  pampero,  and 
what  with  the  waves  and  the  strong  ciu*- 
rent  to  buck  against,  we  had  our  work 
cut  out  to  make  fair  headway,  hugging 
the  east  bank.  I  had  no  clear  idea  of 
precisely  where  we  were  going.  Lucas 
had  given  me  some  vague  information, 
probably  all  he  had,  and  in  a  general  way 
I  understood  Pedro's  house,  quite  a  littk 
distance  up  the  river,  to  be^ur  first  ob- 
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The  open  portico  where  the  charcoal-bumuig  stove  keeps  the  manh  tea  kettle  goinj^. 


jective,  from  which  we  were  to  make  up 
the  Feliciano  River  toward  a  section 
Pedro  **knew"  offered  a  fair  prospect 
of  jaguar.  The  need  of  continuously  hard 
blade  work  gave  little  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  scenery  as  we  went  along;  and 
in  truth  there  was  not  much  to  look  at, 
nor  could  we  have  seen  it  very  clearly 
even  had  there  been,  for  the  rain  driving 
into  our  faces  and  the  wind-blown  spray 
from  the  tops  of  the  choppy  waves,  left 
us  eyes  swimming.  From  my  post  in  the 
bow  with  head  bent  to  the  storm  I  saw 


nothing  beyond  the  reach  of  my  paddle. 
And  whether  we  were  on  the  main  stream 
or  a  branch  of  it  I  cannot  say,  for  none 
but  a  pilot  may  know  just  where  he  is  on 
this  much  divided  river. 

We,  of  course,  clung  almost  within  touch- 
ing distance  of  the  bank,  to  ease  our  go- 
ing as  much  as  possible,  and  twice  we  nar- 
rowly escaped  collision  with  other  canoes 
running  down  stream  at  a  lively  pace 
before  the  storm  that  was  beating  us  in 
the  face;  three  times  we  stopped  at  the 
thatched-roofed  house  of  Pedro's  friends| 
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to  wipe  our  dripping  eyes  and  drink  a  cup 
of  yerba  mate,  the  Paraguayan  tea  which  is 
at  once  their  consolation  and  refreshment. 
Always  I  found  the  natives  polite  and 
hospitable. 

Finally,  toward  the  close  of  a  day,  we 
drew  up  to  a  settlement  of  half  a  dozen 
houses  set  against  the  river  bank  so  their 
roofs  rose  about  level  with  the  bank  top, 
and  here,  Pedro  announced,  was  his  casa 
(house).  It  was  a  quaint,  picturesque 
habitation  built  of  adobe  and  stuck  into 
the  river  bank  so  it  gave  the  appearance 
of  being  part  of  terra  firma,  suggesting 
a  vestibule  to  caverns  and  underground 
passages  beyond:  a  fancy  rather  helped 
by  an  unroofed  addition  which  joined 
one  side.  But  the  house  really  tres- 
passed on  the  bank  no  farther  than 
to  permit  of  a  very  small  and  dark 
chicken  coop.  Pedro's  chickens  number- 
ing three  a  large  coop  was  unneeded.  If, 
however,  Pedro  was  short  on  chickens,  he 
was  long  on  dogs,  having  five  of  various 
mongrel  degrees  and  size,  all  of  which, 
together  with  a  wife  and  four  children, 
occupied  the  one  room  and  a  half  of 
Pedro's  castle;  in  repose,  his  wife  looked  as 
if  the  m^age  got  on  her  nerves,  but  in 
conversation  she  far  outshone  Pedro.  The 
difference  in  the  faces  of  these  Spanish- 
Americans  in  repose  and  in  animation  is 
the  difference  between  darkness  and  sun- 
light. 

Outside  and  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
house  was  an  open  .portico  effect  made  by 
a  framework  of  poles  and  a  covering  of 
rushes  and  small  brush,  where  the  family 
received  its  guests,  and  the  charcoal-burn- 
ing stove  kept  the  mat^  tea  kettle  going. 
Here,  on  the  night  of  our  arrival,  Pedro's 
friends  gathered  to  drink  mat^,  no  doubt 
also  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  concerning 
the  stranger,  and  there  was  no  more  color 
among  them  or  among  those  of  other 
settlements  subsequently  visited,  than 
among  the  passengers  on  the  steamer. 
In  fact,  outside  of  the  Chaco  Argentines 
are  of  the  one  type  everywhere,  perhaps 
here  and  there  an  individual  bit  of  color, 
but  as  a  rule,  all  are  cut  off  the  same 
piece  and  as  unpicturesque — ^as  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The  mat^  cup  is  to  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can what  the  peace  pipe  is  to  our  Ameri- 
can Indian.  The  cup  itself  may  range 
from  plain  to  elaborate,  even  to  silver,  and 


the  bambilla  may  be  a  silver  tube  or  a 
small  piece  of  hollow  bamboo  or  even  a 
straw — Pedro  boasted  a  silver  one — but 
its  significance  is  unvarying.  It  makes 
for  amiability  and  gossip  and  story- 
telling. There  is  often  the  little  preb'm- 
inary  ceremony  of  starting  the  host's  cup 
at  one  side  of  the  gathering  and  passing 
it  around  like  a  loving  cup,  each  guest 
taking  his  turn  at  the  unwiped  bambilla. 
Not  fewer  than  a  dozen  could  have  been 
seated  under  and  around  the  little  portico 
on  this  m'ght  when  Pedro  started  the 
mat^  brew,  and  I  happened  to  be  on  the 
extreme  opposite  end  from  that  where 
the  cup  set  forth  on  its  convivial  cruise. 
To  have  deliberately  wiped  the  bambilla 
when  it  came  to  me  woidd  have  been  to 
insult  my  host,  so  I  clumsily  dropped  it  on 
the  ground  by  way  of  an  excuse  for  clean- 
ing it. 

Jaguar  and  jaguar  him  ting,  formed  the 
main  theme  of  the  stories  told  that  night, 
and  disclosed  the  very  wholesome  fear  these 
natives  have  of  the  tigr€j  though  they  do 
not  hold  this  cat  in  such  superstitious  dread, 
or  envelop  it  with  mystery  or  supernat- 
ural power,  as  the  Far  Eastern  natives  do 
that  other  greater  cat,  the  real  tiger.  Yet 
the  voice  was  always  lowered  that  night 
in  Pedro's  house  when  reciting  a  thrill- 
ing tale  of  jaguar  ferocity,  and  when 
Pedro  himself  told  of  a  tigre  he  had  seen, 
not  twenty  miles  from  where  we  sat,  spring 
upon  a  female  tapir,  crushing  her  neck  in 
one  bite  of  its  powerful  jaws,  and  then 
strike  down  with  a  single  blow  of  its  power- 
ful forepaw  and  feast  upon  the  young  calf 
while  the  mother  gasped  out  her  life — the 
silence  that  followed  was  impressive.  No 
one  present  save  Pedro  had  ever  hunted 
tigrCy  much  less  seen  a  live  one,  so  my  guide, 
warmed  by  the  buzz  of  admiration  which 
greeted  and  the  hush  which  succeeded  his 
stories,  told  harrowing  yams  of  men  walk- 
ing and  mounted  who  had  been  overcome 
by  jaguars  springing  upon  them  from  over- 
hanging tree  limbs.  Now  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  as  I  took  pains  to  learn, 
that  while  these  native  stories  are  ex- 
aggerated, as  native  stories  always  are, 
the  jaguar  is  formidable  quarry.  There 
are  well  authenticated  reports  of  his 
pouncing  upon  the  solitary'  traveler,  and  of 
his  killing  one  or  more  of  a  native  hunting 
party  that  had  cornered  and  wounded  him. 
He  is  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  he  was,  or 
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rather  is  seen  less  frequently  than  formerly 
— not  that  he  has  been  killed  off,  but  the 
river  traffic  has  driven  him  back  from  the 
waterways  into  the  jungles  and  into  the 
swamps  and  smaller  river  courses  where 
few  men  venture. 

The  trails  of  the  jaguar  are  many,  but 
they  nearly  all  lead  to  a  river,  for  water 
appears  to  be  more  needful  to  the  tigre 
than  to  any  other  of  the  cat  family.  And 
this  is  not  that  he  actually  drinks  more. 


to  shore,  for  the  tigre  is  a  strong,  bold 
swimmer,  and  minds  no  river  of  South 
America,  not  the  widest,  if  he  wishes  to 
reach  the  opposite  bank.  He  is  a  patient, 
unerring  fisherman,  watching  for  long  {per- 
iods from  some  vantage  point,  which  may  be 
either  a  fallen  tree  trunk  extending  into  the 
stream,  or  at  the  bank's  edge,  until  a  vic- 
tim appears— when  with  a  lightening  blow 
he  hurls  the  fish  out  onto  the  bank,  or 
clutches  it  as  it  swims  past.     While  the 
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so  far  as  I  can  learn,  but  rather  because 
along  the  watervk^ays  he  finds  an  easy  and 
abundant  food  in  a  river  hog,  in  the  small 
deer  that  come  down  to  drink,  and  in 
the  fish  that  swim  plentifully  in  all  these 
streams.  In  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  just 
off  Buenos  Aires,  is  an  island  where 
at  one  time  a  number  of  jaguar  lived 
and  thrived  practically  on  the  fish  they 
caught,  for  there  was  nothing  else  on  the 
island,  and  none  ever  heard  of  their  visit- 
ing the  mainland,  because  of  its  settle- 
ment and  not  on  account  of  the  distance 


swampy  jungle  and  the  watercourses  are 
his  habitat,  yet  the  jaguar  will  make  in- 
cursions upon  dry  ground  if  cattle,  or 
horses,  or  dogs,  or  poultry  offer,  and 
river  food  happens  to  be  scarce,  or  for  the 
time  being  more  difficult  to  secure.  I  heard 
several  trustworthy  accounts  of  cattle  and 
colts  killed  by  the  jaguar,  though  his  rav- 
ages are  not  so  frequent  as  once  they 
were,  owing  to  his  farther  inland  habitat. 
His  method  of  killing  animals  of  this  size 
is  to  literally  stalk  them  up  wind,  that  no 
scent  ixiay  reach  the  victim,  and  then  toj^. 
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spring  on  their  back,  fastening  teeth  and 
claws  in  the  neck;  with  smaller  animals  the 
jaguar  springs  for  the  neck  at  once,  and 
appears  to  prefer  the  hindquarters  to  the 
stomach,  which  is  left  for  the  vniltures  that 
are  omnipresent  in  the  open  country.  Tigre 
is  a  much  noisier  animal  than  any  other  of 
the  felinefamily,  particularly  at  night,  and 
roams  the  jungle  disdainful  of  lesser 
beasts  in  his  manifest  superiority.  And  he 
is  without  doubt  absolute  king  of  the  South 
American  forest;  there  is  literally  none  to 
dispute  his  domain,  none  even  worthy  to 
do  him  homage,  for  the  puma,  which  is 
fairly  plentiful,  has  as  little  the  courage 
of  its  convictions  in  South  as  in  North 
America. 

Although  by  day  as  wary  as  a  leopard, 
despite  his  noise  at  night,  the  jaguar  is 
commonly  said  to  attack  unprovoked,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  truer  of  him, 
certainly  than  of  the  leopard,  possibly  also 
than  of  the  tiger,  for  the  good  reason,  if  for 
none  other,  that  as  yet  he  has  hardly  become 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  man  to  know 
his  death-dealing  weapons  and  to  therefore 
fear  and  make  way  for  him.  Of  course 
the  puma,  cougar,  panther,  mountain  lion, 
as  it  is  variously  called,  has  no  place  in 
this  comparison,  for  it  attacks  only  smaller 
animals,  deer,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  and  now- 
a-days  almost  never  man,  except  perhaps 
in  the  case  of  a  painfully  wounded  and 
cornered  female.  It  is  said  the  puma  has 
been  known  to  attack  a  sleeping  man — 
but  I  know  of  no  authentic  case. 

In  the  interior  of  Brazil,  where  not 
many  people  have  ventured,  the  jaguar  is 
reported  to  most  frequently  lurk  in  the 
low,  overhanging  branches  of  trees,  near 
the  rivers,  and  from  these  to  pounce 
upon  its  prey.  In  the  Argentine  Chaco, 
where  tigre  is  said  to  have  more  than  once 
taken  toll,  the  Indians  are  deadly  afraid 
of  him,  for  their  native  arrows  and  hard- 
wood spears,  which  most  often  are  all  they 
have,  are  not  very  suitable  weapons  with 
which  to  meet  an  enemy  at  once  so  swift 
and  so  powerful.  Along  the  western 
edges  of  the  Chaco  some  of  the  estancias 
(ranches)  keep  dogs  and  hunt  jaguar  with 
some  success;  under  such  conditions /i^re 
takes  to  trees  like  the  cougar. 

Up  the  Parana  beyond  a  small  chain  of 
hills  called  Cuchilla  Montiel,  that  run 
northeast  and  southwest  across  northern 


Entre  Rios  into  Corrientes,  we  turned  into 
the  Rio  Feliciano,  which,  rising  in  Cor- 
rientes, flows  parallel  with  the  Cuchilla, 
and  is  fed  en  route  by  several  smaller 
streams  that  have  their  source  in  the  hills. 
Feliciano  has  the  characteristics  of  aU 
South  American  rivers  of  the  smaller 
class,  which  differ  but  slightly  from  the 
Parana,  except  that  the  water  is  clearer, 
and  inland  the  better  defined  banks  are 
covered  with  denser  tropical  growth.  We 
paddled  for  some  time  through  a  rather 
open  flat  country,  rearing  scattered  trees, 
rank  grass  shoulder  high,  and  willows. 
Gradually  we  worked  away  from  the  level 
country  and  into  forest  and  smallish  hills. 
All  through  the  open  were  birds  aplenty, 
especially  hawks.  One  bird  there  was 
with  a  song  somewhat  like  the  meadow 
lark ;  it  was  brown,  about  the  size  of  a 
robin,  with  a  long  tail  and  a  white  streak 
on  its  back,  and  its  liquid  notes  made 
pleasing  music  in  the  early  morning  hours 
before  other  living  things  were  astir. 
Another  smaller  bird  of  dark  body  and 
yellow  wings  uttered  no  note,  but  zig- 
zagged constantly  across  our  horizon. 
There  were  others,  too,  a  number  of  them, 
and,  like  all  the  birds  in  central  Argentine, 
none  was  brilliant  of  plumage  but  note- 
worthy because  so  frequently  having  hood- 
ed or  tufted  heads,  just  as  so  many  of  the 
plants  have  stickers  at  the  points  of  their 
leaves.  The  smaller  birds  are  mostly  song- 
sters and  quite  tame.  I  saw  several  varie- 
ties of  blackbird;  one  or  two  cardinals, 
some  flamingoes  and  occasional  members 
of  the  crane  family.  There  was  one 
bird  always  in  evidence,  which  Pedro 
called  the  *Heru-tero,"  a  noisy,  perky  imp, 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  which,  so  long 
as  we  were  in  the  comparative  open,  fol- 
lowed, scolding  us  in  untunef  ul,  harsh  voice, 
as  though  to  resent  our  intrusion.  It  was 
tame  to  the  point  of  audacity;  one  stood  on 
the  bank  within  half  a  dozen  feet  as  we 
glided  past,  and  again  as  we  rested  for  a 
meal,  another  perched  on  the  canoe  stem 
and  slanged  us  with  uninterrupted  ve- 
hemence. When  we  reached  the  jungle 
edge  we  escaped  the  "teru-tero,"  but  suf- 
fered martyrdom  at  the  throat  of  another 
smaller  bird,  which,  in  rasping  tones, 
shrieked  at  us  unabatingly.  If  they  are  in 
league  with  UgrCy  as  is  said,  he  could  not 
have  two  scouts  more  alert  and  distracting. 
Within  the  jungle  occasionally  I  saw  the 
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toucan  with  its  ridiculously  large,  orange- 
colored  beak,  twice  the  size  of  its  bluish- 
black,  pigeon-shaped  and  white-breasted 
body.  It  is  an  awkward,  comical  look- 
ing bird,  that  lives  solitary  and  shuns 
observation. 

In  the  night,  along  the  river,  great  fire- 
flies such  as  I  had  never  seen  even  in  Siam 
— land  of  insect  plenty — hovered  over  us, 
bearing  lights  that  appeared  to  be  constant, 
and  in  some  individual  cases  to  be  double. 


which  Pedro  proceeded  to  cut  off  and  sub- 
sequently to  cook  and  eat  with  great  relish. 
I  did  not  share  his  feast,  much  preferring 
the  native  stew  of  dried  beef  and  rice, 
called  puchero,  which  with  fruit  and 
coffee  constituted  our  entire  menu.  The 
puchero,  by  the  way,  may  be  rice  and 
dried  beef,  and  very  tough,  or  it  may  be 
beef  and  rice  and  potatoes  and  turnips  and 
carrots  and  various  other  green  things 
that  go  to  make  a  very  palatable  stew.    It 


It  was  a  picturesque  habitation  built  of  adobe  and  stuck  into  the  river  bank. 


Pedro  told  me  that  the  women  of  northern 
Argentine  and  Paraguay  wear  these  bril- 
liant night  lamps,  at  fetes,  in  their  hair. 

Two  or  three  times  Pedro  tried,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  kill  a  crocodile  with  a 
long,  iron-pointed  spear  he  carried,  and 
once  his  attempt  neariy  resulted  in  upset- 
ting the  canoe.  Again  he  secured  a  hide- 
ous looking  creature  for  which  he  gave  me  an 
unfamiliar  name,  but  which  to  me  looked 
like  an  iguana.  It  had  a  red  and  green 
speckled  skin  and  was  about  two  and  one 
half  feet  long  with  a  short,  thick  tail, 


may  also  be  all  this  with  fish  replacing  the 
beef,  and  remain  toothsome. 

In  the  drier,  upper  sections  toward  the 
Cuchilla,  after  we  left  our  dug-out,  I  saw 
the  famous  algarrobo,  the  native's  all- 
useful  tree,  from  which  he  extracts  drink 
and  covering;  and,  soaring  over  these 
stretches,  too,  or  alighting  with  pendant, 
springy  legs,  were  numerous  of  those  ugly 
bird  things,  the  turkey  buzzard,  which  Ar- 
gentine and  Brazil  tolerate,  Peru  protects 
as  a  common  scavenger  and  Chile  has  ban- 
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''  Then  we  all  got  into  a  three-horse  cart  and  drove  bumpingly  down  to  the  river." 


If  ever  you  make  a  hunt  into  the 
swampy  interior  of  South  America,  take 
my  advice  and  wear  the  comparatively 
hotter  top  boots  rather  than  leggings,  be- 
cause wood  ticks  are  innumerable  and  in- 
fernal, and  attack  the  ankle,  which  they 
reach  easily  between  shoe  and  legging. 
Then  there  is  also  the  jigger — another  pes- 
tiferous little  insect  that  burrows  into  you 
head  foremost,  depositing  its  head  to  in- 
flame your  skin  and  harass  your  peace  of 
mind  while,  like  John  Brown,  its  body 
goes  marching  along  to  grow  another 
fester-breeding  head,  for  the  especial  tor- 
ment of  the  next  traveler.  Pedro  appar- 
ently was  undisturbed  by  the  ticks,  but 
I  found  them  a  source  of  greatest  annoy- 
ance, particularly  when  walking  through 
the  jungle. 

We  had  seen  several  small  deer,  river 
hogs,  and  many  times  a  swimming  animal 
whose  head  suggested  otter,  but  which 
Pedro  declared  to  be  a  fish  cat,  to  quote 
literally  from  the  Spanish  name  he  gave  it. 
None  of  these  I  shot  at,  because  they  did 


not  interest  me  and  we  wanted  no  meat. 
Once  a  little  deer,  about  the  size  of  a  favrn, 
and  of  a  lightish  brown  color,  with  what 
looked  like  spiked  horns,  stood  gazing  at 
us  long  enough  for  me  to  snap-shot  it  with 
my  camera,  but  this,  like  all  the  other 
photographs  I  took  in  the  almost  continu- 
ous rain  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  jungle, 
came  to  nothing  in  development.  I  find 
that  in  these  latter-day  hunts  I  much  pre- 
fer to  photograph  or  to  study  strange 
animal  life,  than  to  kill.  So  I  never  shoot 
except  the  particular  quarry  I  am  after, 
or  other  strange  animals  for  the  purpose 
of  closer  acquaintance.  On  this  occasion 
I  indeed  had  eyes  for  nothing  but  jaguar, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  with  Pedro's 
harrowing  stories  fresh  in  mind,  I  passed 
under  no  tree  in  the  jungle  without  first 
narrowly  scrutinizing  the  overhanging 
limbs.  The  real  jungle  here  differs  very 
little,  if  at  all,  from  tropical  jungle  the 
world  over.  There  is  the  same  prime\'al 
forest,  the  dense  growth  of  smaller,  younger 
trees,  the  rank,  thom-covered  underbrush, 
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all  interlaced  and  bound  together  with 
creeping  things  of  every  length  and  thick- 
ness. Below  all  is  the  swamplike  soil,  and 
around  you  the  dank,  noisome,  warm  smell 
of  decaying  vegetation.  The  section  we 
hunted  seemed  made  to  order  for  jaguar. 
The  river  with  its  plentiful  food  to  the 
east,  dense  jungle  and  higher  hills  on  the 
west,  and  beyond  the  more  open  coun- 
try where  the  deer  roamed.  Far  into  the 
jungle  we  heard  no  bird  note  or  any  other 
sound  by  day,  but  at  night  it  seemed  as 
though  the  trees,  the  mud  and  the  air 
surrounding  us  were  alive  with  creaking, 
rasping  things.  And  however  far  we  pene- 
trated, we  never  got  beyond  the  woodtick 
zone,  or  that  of  the  mosquitos,  which  be- 
came numerous  to  distraction. 

Pedro  ceased  to  be  a  guide  once  we  got 
into  the  jungle  and  became  a  much  bullied 
and  never  obeyed  master  of  hounds  in- 
stead. At  times  he  would  put  me  on  edge 
with  a  sudden,  low,  drawn-out  hiss-s-s-Sj 
and  then  only  my  patient,  alert  hunter's 
soul  knows  how  many  anxious  minutes  I 
would  spend  scanning  with  painful  close- 
ness every  tree  in  the  vicinity.  Then  on 
without  a  word .  Again  a  sharp,  short  hisl 
would  stop  me  in  my  tracks  with  visions 
of  jaguar  directly  overhead.  And  again 
I  would  move  on  unrewarded.  Pedro 
was  a  well-meaning,  but  a  somewhat  dis- 
tracting element,  and  pleased  me  most 
when  he  was  out  of  sight,  as  he  was  for 
more  than  half  the  time,  concealed  by  the 
high,  rank  growth  we  worked  our  way 


through.  Always  I  studied  the  trees  care- 
fully for  signs  of  jaguar,  and  several  times 
found  ample  evidence  of  his  visits  to  the 
locality,  in  deep,  oblique  scars,  where  he 
had  reached  high  and  dug  his  claws  into 
the  bark,  as  every  member  of  the  cat 
family  will  do,  to  smooth  ragged  claw 
edges — and  not  to  sharpen  them  as  I  have 
read.  One  tree  I  saw  was  deeply  scarred 
with  slanting  lines  a  foot  in  length,  where 
ligre  had  been  at  work. 

But  scars  were  all  that  rewarded  our 
search  for  jaguar  on  that  trip. 

We  hunted  diligently  and  widely,  yet  to 
find  our  quarry  without  dogs  was  a  chance 
in  one  hundred;  and  we  were  as  good 
as  being  without  dogs,  for  those  we 
brought  from  Pedro's  house,  to  which  his 
well-disposed  neighbors  had  contributed, 
were  absolutely  u.seless,  as  I  had  imagined 
they  would  be.  While  we  were  on  the 
river  they  spent  their  time  and  energy 
chasing  the  teru-tero;  and  when  we  en- 
tered the  jungle,  woodticks  fully  occupied 
their  time  and  energy. 

For  the  woodtick  dearly  loves  dog  even 
better  than  he  does  man. 

Coming  out,  after  I  had  given  up  hope  of 
jaguar,  I  killed  an  ant  bear,  an  ugly  look- 
ing creature,  with  a  bushy  back  and  a 
queer,  jumpy  trot;  and  a  tapir;  neither 
of  which  was  interesting  or  furnished 
sport,  but  I  killed  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examination  and  dissection  at 
leisure. 


The  thatched-roofed  houses  of  Pedro's  friends. 
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THE  NEW  SPORT  OF  "HAWKING" 

By  HERBERT  K.  JOB 
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THE  annual  spring  hunt  for  hawks' 
nests  has  always  seemed  to  me  a 
sport  by  itself,  a  unique  excite- 
ment which  stirs  the  blood  with  a  peculiar 
thrill.  It  means  many  a  mile  of  arduous, 
yet  exhilarating,  driving  and  tramping, 
clambering  up  rocky  hillsides,  traversing 
wild  areas  of  swampy  forest,  always  on  the 
lookout,  every  nerve  and  sense  attuned. 
Each  pair  of  the  savage  feathered  camivora 
preempts  its  own  hunting  territory,  except 
as  it  scornfully  ignores  certain  minor 
species  of  its  race,  so  that,  to  find  the  one 
sanctum  sanctorum  of,  say,  a  square  mile 
of  rough  ground  with  any  degree  of  facility 
or  assurance,  one  must  become  an  adept 
in  woodcraft  and  familiar  with  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  wild  creatures. 

Perhaps  I  may  examine  a  score  or  so. 
But  now  here  is  one,  at  the  very  sight  of 
which  my  heart  gives  a  bound.  It  is  large 
and  spreading,  built  entirely  of  sticks,  and 
without  any  top-story  of  leaves;  the  sticks 
lie  lightly  one  upon  the  other,  strong  and 
springy.  Very  quietly  I  approach  and 
bring  the  glasses  to  bear  upon  it.  The 
ends  of  the  sticks  are  freshly  broken,  and 
there  is  a  little  piece  of  waving  down  cUng- 
ing  to  a  twig  on  or  near  the  nest,  the  surest 
sign  of  all!  With  eyes  fixed  on  the  nest,  I 
clap  my  hands,  or  give  the  tree  a  resound- 
ing blow  with  a  club.  Something  moves 
on  the  platform,  a  confused  mass  of  brown 
extends  itself,  launching  out  into  the  air, 
and  a  great  creature  flops  hurriedly  away 
into  the  mazes  of  the  forest.  What  is  it — 
a  red-tailed,  or  a  red-shouldered  hawk? 
Usually  I  can  tell  at  a  glance.  If  the  tree  is 
a  pine,  with  branches  to  grasp,  I  am  up 
there  in  a  jifTy;  if  it  is  deciduous,  the 
climbers  are  buckled  on,  to  spike  the  way 
up.  The  most  exciting  moment  is  when 
one  is  just  raising  his  head  above  the  level 
of  the  nest.  What  will  it  be  ?  Two  eggs, 
probably,  if  it  belongs  to  the  red-tailed 
hawk;  three  or  four,  if  to  the  red-shoulder. 
Were  it  later  in  the  season,  and  the  re- 
treating bird  smaller,  the  contents  might 
be  the  two  or  three  eggs  of  a  broad-wing, 


or  the  four  or  five  of  the  Cooper's  or  of  the 
dashing  little  sharp-shin.  In  color  they 
may  be  anything  from  a  dirty  or  bluish 
white  to  specimens  beautifully  blotched 
and  shaded  with  different  shades  of  brown. 
Or,  if  it  be  late  in  the  season,  a  brood  of 
odd,  hook-billed  young  may  be  the  sur- 
prise, clad  in  suits  of  soft,  white  down,  that 
rise  to  their  feet,  and  snap  and  hiss  at  the 
unwelcome  intruder. 

In  the  wild  pine  tracts  in  southern 
Massachusetts,  I  used  to  find  each  spring, 
from  March  to  May,  exclusive  of  coloniz- 
ing ospreys,  about  thirty  hawks'  nests. 
Each  nest  meant  an  arduous  hunt,  miles 
of  travel,  hours  or  days  of  rough  work. 
Probably  the  whole  season  involved  a 
thousand  miles  of  the  hardest  sort  of  ex- 
ploration, but  it  was  grand  sport — yes,  and 
is,  for  I  am  just  as  eager  for  the  spring 
round-up  as  I  ever  was.  I  say  "round- 
up," for  each  pair  of  raptorial  birds  will 
breed  in  about  the  same  locality  year  after 
year,  if  not  disturbed  too  much.  Some- 
times they  repair  and  use  the  same  old 
nest,  or  else  build,  or  fix  over,  another 
quite  near  by,  so  that,  when  once  the 
region  is  thoroughly  known,  one  can  meet 
with  success  in  a  minimum  of  time. 

In  the  latitude  of  Southern  New  Eng- 
land the  red-tailed  hawk,  the  first  to 
nest,  usually  has  deposited  her  eggs  by 
the  5th  or  loth  of  April,  sometimes  by 
the  last  week  in  March.  The  nest  of 
this  species  is  usually  especially  diffi- 
cult to  reach,  being  seldom  less  than 
50  or  60  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a 
very  large  tree,  often  dangerous  of  as- 
cent. Red-tails  like  a  retired  woodland 
tract  or  grove  of  large  timber,  in  hilly 
country  part  way  up  the  side  of  a  hill,  es- 
pecially at  the  base  of  a  rough,  rocky 
steep.  In  such  territory  they  choose  an 
oak  or  chestnut  tree,  but  in  flat  country, 
like  southeastern  Massachusetts,  they  like 
the  great  white  pine  tracts.  This  species 
is  the  largest  of  the  so-called  "hen-hawks," 
and  can  be  distinguished  by  its  tail,  which 
is  chestnut-red  on  the  upper  side. 
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Another  common  "hen-hawk,"  nearly 
as  large,  is  the  red-shouldered  hawk,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  striped  tail  and  clear, 
loud,  whistling  scream  which  differs  from 
the  harsher  wheezy  squeal  of  its  relative. 
It  is  the  more  numerous  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  coast,  while  the  ** red-tail"  is 
the  more  abundant  farther  inland,  especi- 
ally in  hilly  country.  The  * '  red-shoulder  " 
likes  low  or  swampy  woods,  and  builds  a 
large  nest  in  a  pine,  oak  or  chestnut  tree, 
usually  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  up,  having 
fresh  eggs  from  the  15th  to  20th  of  April, 
or  earlier. 

From  the  5  th  to  the  loth  of  May  is  the 
proper  time  to  look  for  nests  of  the  Coop- 
er's hawk,  marsh  hawk  and  osprey.  The 
first  is  the  quick,  dashing  fellow  of  medium 
size,  with  a  long  tail,  that  the  farmers  call 
"chicken  hawk,"  the  most  destructive  of 
the  tribe,  the  scourge  of  poultry,  wild 
game,  and  of  all  the  smaller  birds.  It  likes 
a  retired  grove  or  tract  of  moderately  tall 
trees,  and  usually  builds  about  40  feet  up  a 
white  pine  or  chesnut.  The  marsh  hawk, 
or  harrier,  is  a  harmless  creature  that  Uves 
on  frogs  and  mice,  and  builds  its  nest  on 
the  ground  in  a  bushy  swamp,  where  it  is 


very  hard  to  find.  This  is  the  bird  with 
long  wings  and  a  white  band  on  the  upper 
rump,  at  the  roots  of  the  tail,  which  quar- 
ters back  and  forth  low  over  the  meadows. 
No  one  ought  ever  to  shoot  it,  and,  of 
course,  this  is  true  also  of  the  osprey,  or 
fish  hawk,  that  makes  an  enormous  nest 
on  a  big  tree  or  dead  stump  out  in  open 
ground  near  the  sea  or  other  body  of 
water,  often  on  some  farm,  near  the  house. 
Every  farmer  prizes  such  confidence,  and 
woe  to  the  fool  gunner  who  tries  to  molest 
his  ospreys. 

Latest  of  all  come  another  trio,  the 
broad-winged,  sharp-shinned  and  sparrow 
hawks,  which  begin  incubation  about  May 
1 5-20,  or  even  later.  The  first  is  a  medium 
sized,  sedate,  rather  slovenly  creature, 
more  plenty  to  the  north  of  Massachusetts 
than  further  south,  related  to  the  red- 
shoulder  and  red-tail  in  the  genus 
"Buteo,"  or  "buzzard-hawk."  It  fixes 
over  an  old  squirrel's  nest,  at  moderate 
height  in  a  pine  or  chestnut  tree,  being 
generally  too  lazy  to  build  for  itself,  and 
too  indolent  to  do  much  harm. 

Very  different  is  the  fiery  little  sharp- 
shinned  hawk,  a  relative  of  the  Cooper's, 


Young  Marsh  Hawks  as  They  Appeared  After  I  Had  Aroused  Them. 
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often  called  "bird-hawk"  or  "bullet- 
hawk"  by  the  farmers.  It  builds  a  neat 
little  unlined  nest  all  of  sticks  in  a  pine  or 
hemlock  back  from  some  farm,  and  every 
day  comes  dashing  into  the  barn-yard  for 
a  small  chicken.  Spare  them  not  boys,  but 
be  sure  and  distinguish  the  little  sparrow 


hawk  with  the  reddish  tail,  which  hovers 
over  the  fields  and  lays  in  a  hollow  branch 
of  a  tree  out  in  the  pasture,  loves  grasshop- 
pers and  mice,  and  has  little  taste  for 
chicken. 

When  I  go  "hawking"  out  west,  say  in 
the  timber-belts  along  the  shores  of  lak^ 


Cooper's  Hawk. 


and  streams  in  North  Dakota,  I  expect  to 
find  eggs  of  the  red-tail  and  of  the  ferru- 
ginous rough-legged  hawk  (a  bird  feath- 
ered down  to  the  toes  and  with  a  white 
tail)  by  the  first  of  May,  of  Coop>er's  hawk 
about  the  middle,  of  marsh  hawk  (on  the 
ground  in  a  depression  of  the  prairie  or  by 
a  slough)  and  sparrow  hawk  (in  a  hollow 
tree)  from  then  to  the  last  of  the  month, 
and  of  the  large  and  tardy  Swainson's 
hawk  (similar  to  the  red-tail,  but  with  a 
banded  tail)  about  the  first  of  June.  Here 
the  season  is  much  later  than  in  southern 
New  England,  but  in  Florida  *' hawking" 
begins  early,  for  the  bald  eagle,  which  is 
really  only  a  big  hawk,  there  lays  its  eggs 
by  December  or  January. 
One  bright  day  in  early  May,  after  an 


eight  mile  drive  by  a  swamp  in  Plymouth 
County,  Massachusetts,  I  came  to  a  lonely 
clearing  where  a  stalwart  farmer  lived  in 
solitude.  He  was  having  u  hard  time  with 
his  poultry-raising,  owfii^  tu  the  depreda- 
tions of  a  pair  of  liule  sharp-shinned 
hawks  that  evidently  had  a  nest  in  the 
dense  cedar  swamp  ne;ir  l>y,  whither  they 
usually  flew.  Every  feu  htmrs  one  of 
them  would  come  and  get  a  chicken,  so 
boldly  and  quickly  that  the  persecuted 
farmer  could  never  get  in  a  shot.  In  his 
distress  he  appealed  lc>  me,  invoking  my 
far-famed  skill  as  a  hawk -hunter* 

The  first  thing  was  io  lind  the  nejst. 
Together  we  made  a  s_\  siematic  search  of 
the  cedar-tract,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  I 
spied  a  likely  nest,  from  whichj|ie  little^ 
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hawk  soon  darted  like  a  flash,  so  quickly 
that  the  mighty  trapper  missed  his  shot. 
The  nest  was  only  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground,  a  neat,  typical  structure  of  small 
twigs,  without  any  soft  lining  whatever  for 
the  four  beautiful,  boldly-marked  eggs. 
Taking  these,  I  set  a  small,  round,  steel 
trap  in  the  nest,  covered  it  with  a  few 
twigs,  ajid  we  withdrew.  In  a  short  time 
the  female  hawk  was  fast  in  the  trap, 
which  ended  the  raids  on  the  chickens,  as 
the  male  deserted  the  dangerous  locality. 
About  a  mile- from  here  a  pair  of  marsh 
hawks  were  each  year  accustomed  to  nest 
in  a  most  villainous  tract  of  tangled 
swamp.  Water  was  knee  deep  amid  the 
spongy  moss  and  grass,  which  together 
with  tangled  acres  of  alder,  hackmatack. 


and  other  shrubbery,  made  progress  next 
to  impossible.  Some  seasons  I  have  plod- 
ded through  it  for  hours,  reeking  with 
sweat,  before  success  came ;  but  this  time 
I  was  in  luck.  Hardly  half  an  hour  had  I 
been  beating,  before  a  large  brown  bird 
sprang  from  the  grass  close  beside  me  with 
fierce  cries,  and  there  was  the  rude  nest  of 
weed-stems,  containing  three  bluish-white 
eggs.  As  I  examined  them,  the  female 
marsh  hawk  swooped  at  me,  screaming 
with  rage,  almost  striking  me  with  her  tal- 
ons, while  the  light  gray  male  hovered  at  a 
safe  distance,  watching  the  fray. 

Now  came  into  play  a  little  piece  of 
woodcraft.  Not  far  from  here  another 
farm  was  troubled  with  the  depredations 
of  some  Cooper's  hawks.      Where  might 


Young  Red-tail  Hawk. 
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the  nest  be?  I  knew  the  country  pretty 
well,  through  many  a  hard  tramp.  For 
several  miles  about  it  was  practically  a 
wilderness,  more  or  less  stripped  by  lum- 
bermen. About  a  mile  and  a  half  away 
was  the  likeliest  place  for  "Cooper's,"  a 
grove  of  rather  tall  pines.  To  reach  it  by 
team  I  had  to  follow  a  crooked,  circuitous 
logging  road.  At  last  I  reached  the  grove, 
and,  driving  through  it,  I  used  my  eyes.  A 
piece  of  white  down  lay  on  the  ground, 
right  in  the  track.  I  stopped  the  horse, 
and  peered  about  carefully.  Some  rods 
back  from  the  road  there  seemed  to  be 
some  sort  of  a  nest  up  one  of  the  pines.  As 
I  hitched  the  horse,  a  large  bird  darted  out 
of  the  grove.  The  nest,  some  thirty  feet  up 
a  white  pine,  fairly  bristled  with  waving 
white  down,  which  also  clung  to  the 
branches  all  about.  I  fairly  sprang  up  the 
tree,  and  gloated  over  the  four  warm  blu- 
ish-white eggs  that  belonged  to  no  other 
than  a  Cooper's  hawk — unless  to  me! 

The  camera  is  a  splendid  adjunct  to  the 
delights  of  the  new  hawking.  First,  and 
easiest,  one  can  secure  valuable  pictorial 
records  of  the  nesting-sites  of  each  kind  of 
hawk,  as  illustrating  their  habits.  Por- 
trait studies  of  these  birds  in  captivity  are 
interesting.  Many  are  trapped  by  farmers, 
and  young  from  the  nest  may  be  used. 
More  difficult  is  the  photographing  of 
nests  and  their  contents  in  tall  trees,  in- 
volving excitement  and  danger  to  life  and 
limb.  Hardest  of  all  is  the  photographing 
of  the  exceedingly  wary  adult  in  freedom, 
either  in  flight  or  in  the  act  of  incubation. 

One  day,  about  the  middle  of  May,  I 
was  crawling  through  a  thicket  of  moun- 
tain laurel  in  some  dense  woods,  when  I 
heard,  from  beyond  me,  the  shrill  whistle 
of  a  broad -winged  hawk.  The  bird  was 
flying  about  uneasily,  alighting  here  and 
there,  evidently  anxious  over  my  approach 
to  its  nest,  which  I  soon  found  in  the  top 
crotch  of  a  chestnut  tree,  about  forty  feet 
from  the  ground.  Strapping  on  the  climb- 
ing-irons, and  making  the  ascent,  I  found 
that  there  were  four  eggs  in  the  nest,  the 
only  instance  which  I  have  personally 
known  of  the  broad- wing  laying  more  than 
three  eggs. 

Naturally,  I  was  anxious  to  photograph 
this  rarity.  The  present  occasion  was  in- 
opportune, for,  just  as  I  was  climbing  the 
tree,  a  heavy  thunder  shower,  which  had 
been  threatening,  burst  forth  in  torrents  of 


rain.  But  the  situation  of  the  nest  was  the 
greatest  drawback.  Like  many  chestnut 
trees,  this  one  ended  in  a  fork  of  several 
slender  and  partly  decayed  branches.  The 
nest  occupied  the  whole  of  this  crotch, 
leaving  no  good  way  to  get  up  over  it,  or,  if 
one  did  so,  any  safe  foothold  above  the 
nest. 

However,  it  was  a  great  temptation  to 
try,  so  I  returned  on  the  last  day  of  May, 
accompanied  by  my  little  son.  With  cam- 
era slung  over  my  shoulder,  I  reached  the 
nest,  and,  after  quite  a  struggle,  placed  a 
foot  in  the  fork  beside  it,  and  stood  up 
there.  Even  then  the  prospect  looked 
dubious,  but  finally  I  found  lodgment  for 
one  foot  on  one  of  the  stubs  above  the 
nest,  straddling  across  with  the  other  to 
the  next  stub,  where,  holding  on  with  one 
hand,  I  proceeded  to  work.  First  I  had  to 
screw  my  bolt  into  a  branch,  then  take  out 
the  camera  from  the  case,  open  it,  adjust 
the  clamp,  and  attach  it  to  the  bolt.  The 
focusing  of  the  instrument,  with  head 
under  the  cloth,  looking  down  between  my 
legs,  I  found  to  be  the  ordeal  most  tr>nng 
to  the  nerves,  conscious  as  I  was  of  the  in- 
security of  my  position  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  least  slip  or  dizziness.  But 
by  a  strong  effort  of  wyi  I  went  steadily 
through  the  performance,  and  after  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  reached  terra  firma 
with  four  good  plates  as  my  sufficient  re- 
ward. 

That  same  season  I  found  a  pair  of  red- 
tails  nesting  in  their  favorite  location,  in 
this  rough  hill-country  of  western  Con- 
necticut, high  up  on  an  enormous  rock  oak 
growing  up  from  under  a  steep  ledge  In 
early  June,  when  the  two  young  were  get- 
ting quite  large,I  went  to  see  what  I  could 
do  with  them.  The  thickness  of  the  tree, 
together  with  its  rough,  scaly  bark,  made 
it  practically  unclimbable,  except  with  con- 
siderable danger.  I  found  it  best  to  ascend 
a  smaller  oak,  growing  a  little  farther  up 
the  ledge,  and  on  this  reached  the  level  of 
the  nest,  about  twenty  feet  away  from  it. 
By  actual  count,  I  was  up  that  tree  four 
hours  and  a  half.  Much  of  the  time  was 
spent  in  rigging  my  telephoto  apparatus. 
Unfortunately  a  strong  wind  arose,  with 
frequent  gusts  that  set  trees  and  camera 
wa\ing  like  the  masts  of  a  ship  at  sea.  The 
telephotographs  proved  worthless,  but  I 
secured  some  fair  results  with  the  single 
combination  of  the  doublet  lens,  showing 


The  Nest  of  an  Osprey. 


the  young  hawks  in  their  lofty,  breezy 
home. 

My  most  difficult  achievement  (on  the 
photographic  side  of  "hawking ")  has  been 
the  securing  of  a  picture  of  a  Cooper's 
hawk  brooding  its  eggs  forty-two  feet  up  a 
hemlock  tree,  the  camera  being  but  four 
feet  away,  and  yet  the  hawk  so  wary  that 
it  would  not  allow  me  to  approach  it  on  the 
nest  within  gunshot.  I  did  it  by  nailing  up 
a  *' dummy"  camera — a  box  with  a  round 
hole  in  it,  partly  covered  with  a  piece  of 
burlap — near  by  in  the  woods,  changing 
its  position  and  accustoming  the  wily  bird 
to  its  presence,  until  I  had  it  right  over  the 
nest.  Then  I  replaced  it  with  my  own 
camera,  fastened  by  bail  and  socket  clamp 


to  a  screw-bolt,  covered  it  with  the  same 
cloth,  and  lay  in  a  bower  a  hundred  yards 
away,  with  a  line  of  communication  to  the 
shutter  of  the  camera  by  a  spool  of  black 
linen  thread.  On  consecutive  afternoons 
I  secured  two  exposures  on  the  bird,  which 
returned  to  the  nest  in  forty  minutes  the 
first  time,  an  hour  the  second.  The  first  at- 
tempt failed  through  a  mishap  to  the 
plate;  the  second  was  entirely  successful, 
after  a  purgatory  of  trial,  through  the  ac- 
tion of  the  hawk  in  first  alighting  close  over 
my  head,  and  keeping  me  motionless  on 
my  face  for  what  seemed  like  ages,  not 
even  daring  to  brush  off  the  swarm  of 
mosquitoes  that  were  draining   my  life- 
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*  Out  of  the  ruck  anJ  the  dust  shot  a  lean  yellow  streak." 


Dmrtng  by  C.  M.  Russell. 
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THE  TENDERFOOT 

By  H.  W.   MORROW 


THE  tenderfoot  sat  on  the  rough 
board  platform  and  kicking  hb 
heels,  looked  contemplatively  out 
toward  the  bare,  brown  hills  a  mile  or  so 
away.  After  awhile,  he  took  a  letter  from 
his  pocket  and  read,  punctuating  occa- 
sionally with  interjections  of  his  own. 

**YouVe   only   got   one 

life  to  live;  what  do  you  want  to  bury 
yourself  out  there  for?  Why  not  come 
back  and  live  it  ? " 

The  dry  winds  of  northwestern  Ne- 
braska gathered  up  sand  and  dust  and 
other  debris  and  distributed  it  impartially. 
The  tenderfoot  being  to  leeward  of  the  lit- 
tle wooden  station,  in  a  sort  of  eddy,  got 
his  full  share;  the  sand  gritted  uncomfort- 
ably in  his  teeth  and  the  dried  grasses 
found  lodgment  in  his  hair.  But  he  only 
smiled  a  dry  Uttle  smile  as  he  put  the  letter 
back  into  his  pocket. 

The  smile  evoked  by  this  part  of  the  let- 
ter changed  into  a  broad  grin  as  two  men 
in  Government  blue,  the  stripes  on  their 
arms  indicating  the  rank  of  sergeant,  came 
swinging  down  from  the  town,  the  one  rid- 
ing a  diminutive,  fleabit  pony,  the  other  an 
abnormally  long-legged  Government  mule. 
It  was  a  sight  that  they  themselves 
would  have  beien  the  first  to  find  uproari- 
ously funny,  except  that  numerous  visits  to 
a  certain  comer  where  were  dispensed 
liquid  refreshments  prohibited  to  the  red 
man  but  gloriously  free  to  his  white 
brother,  had  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  un- 
natural gravity  and  official  dignity.  The 
mule  ran  with  the  grace  of  a  galloping 
camel  and  the  pony  looked  like  a  rabbit  by 
its  side,  taking  two  strides  to  his  one. 

A  troop  of  noisy  girls  of  from  ten  to  six- 
teen years  of  age,  riding  astride  their  non- 
descript ponies,  some  barebacked,  some 
in  the  deep  men's  saddles  of  the  plains,  all 
shouting  and  laughing,  scampered  after 
them  across  the  railroad  track  and  disap- 
peared in  a  cloud  of  dust  out  toward  a 
rough  board  structure  that  jutted  up  out  of 
the  prairie  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
west. 

Then  the  Tenderfoot  followed,  still 
smiling.    It  amused  him  to  think  of  Potter 


writing  to  him  in  that  way.  He  started  to 
whistle  a  little  tune  but  the  wind  stopped 
that  with  a  hatful  of  dust  that  it  had  found 
opportunely.  The  slovenly  agent  looked 
after  him  suspiciously.  But  the  latter  did 
not  notice  him  at  all.  He  was  figuring  to 
himself  how  many  times  it  would  happen 
that  Fate,  after  worrying  an  inoffensive 
mortal  to  the  verge  of  nervous  prostration, 
using  for  that  delightful  purpose  a  branch 
railroad  through  the  sandhills,  would  elect 
to  strand  him  for  six  hours  in  the  town  of 
all  others  he  would  have  selected  for  that 
event. 

Indian  boys  dashed  by  on  rough,  uncur- 
ried  ponies,  vying  with  the  white  girls  in 
the  amount  and  variety  of  noise  they 
made,  their  ponies'  hoofs  striking  dully  in 
the  dust  or  beating  a  lively  tattoo  accord- 
ing as  they  were  on  the  high  or  low  ground. 
Statuesque  old  warriors,  silent,  dignified, 
blanketed  to  the  eyes,  left  their  tents  sit- 
ting lonely  or  in  clusters  on  the  brown 
prairie,  and  stalked  with  the  gUding,  in-toe 
motion  of  the  Indian  toward  the  point  at 
which  the  various  streams  of  humanity 
were  converging,  apparently  uninter- 
ested, looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 
left.  The  Tenderfoot  wondered  how 
many  of  them  had  been  at  Wounded  Knee 
or  against  Custer.  For  profundity  on  a 
small  capital  there  is  no  hope  of  competing 
with  an  Indian  after  he  is  fifty.  Squaws 
with  babes  at  their  backs  followed  meekly 
and  seated  themselves  at  a  respectable  dis- 
tance from  their  liege  lords  who  saw  them 
not  at  all. 

It  was  a  race  week  at  a  town  near  the 
Pine  Ridge  Agency  and  everybody  was 
there;  the  Indians  as  ever  at  a  race; 
whites  of  all  ages,  classes  and  conditions 
of  soberness  or  otherwise;  the  dust  and 
the  wind  over  the  burnt  grass. 

The  Tenderfoot  started  to  walk  toward 
the  lower  end  of  the  track  where  a  race  was 
being  arranged  between  a  sorrel  colt  and  a 
black  pony.  He  began  his  education  at 
once.  Many  others  were  going  the  same 
way,  treading  carelessly  with  that  free  and 
easy  swagger  that  becomes  a  man  who  is 
just  as  good  as  anyone.    The  Tenderfoot 
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did  likewise  but  with  a  different  result. 
He  had  not  gone  a  dozen  paces  when  he  felt 
a  sensation  not  unlike  that  he  had  known 
when  as  a  boy  he  had  placed  his  bare  foot 
fairly  in  the  bosom  of  a  vigorous  Canada 
Thistle.  "A  regular  cactus  treading  ten- 
derfoot," quoth  his  mind  unto  him,  even 
before  he  had  time  to  raise  his  foot  and 
look  at  the  little  round,  wickedly  barbed 
ball  that  clung  so  tenaciously  to  the  inner 
side  of  his  instep;  and  he  marveled  much 
at  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  a  people  that 
strolled  unconcernedly,  even  in  mocca- 
sins, where  a  box  calf,  leather-lined  shoe 
was  no  protection. 

The  sorrel  colt  was  a  home  product;  he 
had  won  barrels  of  money  for  his  owner  the 
day  before,  but  he  didn't  look  it;  he  had  a 
stringy,  washed-out  look.  The  black  pony 
was  a  stranger  and  looked  every  inch  a 
runner  from  the  small,  nervous  muzzle  to 
the  trim  hind  feet  that  set  off  a  pair  of 
beautifully  muscled  legs.  He  was  like  a 
wire  spring  and  looked  as  though  he  might 
run  the  sorrePs  legs  off. 

Back  in  Ohio,  at  the  county  fairs,  when 
the  Tenderfoot  had  such  thoughts,  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  giving  them  vent  with- 
out serious  results.  He  did  so  now,  wholly 
unprepared  for  the  result.  **How  much! 
Here!  I'll  take  ten  on  that!  Oh,  well! 
What  kind  of  a  blanked  game's  that 
y'r  givin'  us!  Oh,  well,  then  don't  talk. 
Put  up  or  shut  up!"  Being  totally  un- 
prepared for  such  a  rush  of  language 
and  outstretched  hands,  the  Tenderfoot 
backed  off,  flinched  and  looked  scaredly 
down  toward  his  feet.  He  recovered  him- 
self quickly,  but  too  late.  They  laughed, 
and  henceforth  nothing  he  would  say 
would  count.     They  had  him  ticketed. 

He  had  his  revenge  however.  It  took 
two  men  to  hold  the  black  while  the  sorrel 
scored  lazily.  A  half  dozen  or  more  times 
they  did  this,  the  black  stubborn  and  vi- 
cious, the  sorrel  tractable  and  lazy.  It 
was  a  three  hundred  and  fifty  yard  race 
and  the  first  few  jumps  would  count. 
And  when  the  start  came,  these  first  few 
jumps  went  to  the  black.  He  shot  away  at  the 
crack  of  the  pistol  as  though  it  had  been 
the  crack  of  a  whip  laBh  on  his  flank  and 
the  sorrel  never  lapped  him  after  the  tenth 
jump.  *  *  Let  him  go !  Let  him  go ! "  yelled 
the  sorrel's  owner,  but  the  little  black  run- 
ning beautifully  with  that  free,  high,  open 
gait  more  often  pictured  by  the  old  illus- 


trators than  seen  in  a  race,  held  his  posi- 
tion easily  to  the  end.  And  then  a  quiet 
looking  man  gathered  in  the  stakes,  which 
were  not  great,  and  the  crowd  straggled 
off  toward  the  judge's  stand  where  the 
main  races  were  to  finish,  the  Tenderfoot 
carrying  his  shoulders  a  little  higher. 

'*Put  your  money  on  the  blaze- faced 
sorrel  mare."  The  shoulders  came  down 
at  once.  His  feet  were  even  now  tingling 
from  the  cactus  barbs  but  surely  they  w^re 
not  so  tender  as  that.  He  studied  himself 
carefully  to  determine  if  possible  just  why 
he  should  have  been  selected  as  suitable 
soil  for  such  a  suggestion.  Later  he  apolo- 
gized mentally  to  the  rough-looking  young 
fellow  who  made  it.  He  could  not  find 
him  to  apologize  verbally.  The  blaze- 
faced  sorrel  looked  like  a  horse  on  stilts. 
She  looked  as  though  nature,  or  art,  had 
started  to  make  a  giraffe  and  then  chang- 
ing her  mind,  made  the  hind  legs  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  front  ones  and  attached  a 
horse's  head.  The  result  was  picturesque 
but  not  particularly  horsey.  The  Ten- 
derfoot feared  the  legs  would  not  be  able 
to  cooperate  at  critical  junctiu-es.  He 
might  have  saved  himself  all  concern ;  at 
the  trying  out,  they  did  seem  a  trifle  in- 
consistent in  their  performance;  the  Ten- 
derfoot and  others,  especially  a  superb 
woman  riding  a  bay  astride  with  the  seat 
of  a  Diana  and  a  man's  hat,  breathed  the 
dust,  the  thick  insistent  and  inquisitive 
dust  of  a  Nebraska  prairie  and  waited  for 
the  real  thing.  While  they  waited  he 
watched  the  woman  and  read  into  her  life 
a  history,  a  wild,  free,  romantic  history  of 
the  plains.  He  was  probably  mistaken; 
she  may  have  been  cook  at  the  Henderson 
House. 

In  the  meantime,  they  got  away,  the 
blaze-face  traihng,  her  long  legs  dangling 
nonchalantly,  the  chestnut  leading  mag- 
nificently, the  play  of  his  superb  muscles 
suggesting  a  well-oiled  machine.  The 
black-tailed  bay  was  running  a  good  sec- 
ond. It  was  a  race  of  thoroughbreds  and 
did  not  interest  the  Tenderfoot  at  all.  He 
had  not  come  out  of  the  east  to  see  thor- 
oughbreds run  and  there  was  no  new  thrill 
in  it.  He  turned  to  watch  the  woman 
astride  just  in  time  to  see  her  dash  out  of 
the  little  crowd  that  surrounded  her,  rise  in 
her  stirrups  and  gaze  under  her  leveled 
hand  at  the  fleeing  trio.  It  was  grand  and 
he  forgot  that  a  race  was  on ;  but  as  she  con- 
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tinued  her  steady  gaze,  he  turaed  to  look 
for  the  reason.  The  chestnut  had  found 
the  work  too  fast  for  him;  his  magnificent 
stride  was  all  there  was  to  him.  The  bay 
was  pushing  him  muzzle  for  muzzle  and 
the  blaze-face  still  trailing.  This  way  they 
made  the  first  circuit.  And  then,  there 
was  nothing  spectacular  about  it,  the  long 
legs  just  unraveled  little  by  little,  the  white 
face  crept  up  along  the  bay's  flank,  along 
his  side,  past  his  shoulder  and  they  ran 
like  a  four  of  cavalry  for  awhile,  the  riders 
of  the  chestnut  and  the  bay  making  their 
whips  sing,  the  sorrel  running  easily.  This 
continued  till  they  swung  into  the  home 
stretch ;  then  there  was  a  yellow  and  white 
awakening  and  the  race  was  over.  The 
Tenderfoot  was  disgusted,  it  was  the  old, 
old  game  without  a  redeeming  feature  of 
the  picturesque.  He  tried  to  find  the  man 
who  had  given  him  the  tip.  It  would  have 
done  him  no  good  if  he  had  known  it  was 
straight — ^he  never  bet  anything  more  valu- 
able than  his  opinion,  but  it  seemed  to 
have  an  originality  about  it  that  he  liked. 

Then  he  turned  to  see  what  was  left. 
Everywhere  was  dust,  insistent,  gray,  im- 
partial dust.  The  superb  woman  on  horse- 
back lifted  her  bay  into  an  easy  canter  and 
rode  to  talk  with  a  patriarch  in  a  patri- 
archal carriage,  sitting  her  horse  as 
another  woman  her  rocking-chair  Over 
by  the  judge's  stand,  a  tall  country  looking 
fellow  was  flourishing  ten-dollar  bills  and 
tiying  to  get  a  bet  on  the  next  race.  To 
him  went  the  Tenderfoot;  he  hoped  that 
he  might  be  really  drunk,  not  feigning — 
after  the  tip  he  felt  that  it  might  really  be 
so.  Eventually  he  concluded  that  this  too 
was  stereotyped.  He  began  to  wish  his 
train  would  come. 

And  then  he  saw  something.  An  In- 
dian, a  young  Indian  with  the  unmistak- 
able, eagle-beak  of  the  Sioux,  with  long 
hair  floating  in  the  wind,  riding  bare 
backed  on  a  sway-back  pony  of  the  true 
buckskin,  and  with  evident  intention  of 
entering  the  next  race. 

"What  is  it?"  he  inquired  of  a  cattle 
man  near  by  with  a  fine  disregard  for  de- 
finiteness.  But  the  man  understood. 
"What?  Oh!  Next  race!  County  against 
reservation!  Any  good!  Nawh,  not 
much;  Indians  aint  no  jockeys.  There's 
that  buckskin  kin  run  like  the  devil,  but 
they'll  crowd  him  out  one  way  or  nuther." 

The  Tenderfoot  turned  just  in  time  to 


catch  a  gleam  in  a  pair  of  the  wickedest 
eyes  it  had  been  his  pleasure  to  see ;  it  gave 
him  the  thrill  he  had  been  looking  for. 
There  was  a  glint  in  them  not  unlike,  in 
color,  to  the  green  band  that  circled  the 
forehead  above  them  and  held  back  the 
thick  black,  horse-tail  hair. 

"You  want  to  bet?"  queried  the  owner 
of  the  eyes  looking  away  toward  where  he 
had  left  his  horse  in  the  hands  of  another 
Indian.  "Bet  ten  dollars  the  buckskin 
wins." 

"Who's  in  it?"  he  started  to  inquire, 
but  the  cattle  man  was  ahead  of  him  and 
he  found  himself  an  involuntary  stake- 
holder. After  this  important  function  was 
attended  to,  the  Indian  turned  to  the  Ten- 
derfoot with  a  sweeping  gesture  toward  a 
group  gathered  near  the  judge's  stand. 
"Them,"  was  his  sole  comment  as  he 
passed  on  to  join  them. 

The  scoring  was  interesting  and  con- 
fusing. Not  to  mention  the  dust  which 
made  observation  difficult,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  start  twelve  excitable  ponies  and 
as  many  more  or  less  nervous  riders  and 
have  the  advantage  in  just  the  right  place 
without  palpable  unfairness.  The  Ten- 
derfoot picked  out  the  winner  at  once. 
This  was  a  little  brown  mare,  called  by 
courtesy  a  pony,  but  with  all  the  earmarks 
of  an  undersized  thoroughbred.  She  was 
ridden  by  a  boy,  evidently  an  old  hand,  in 
scarlet  cap  and  regular  jockey  costume. 
The  black  victor  over  the  sorrel  colt  was 
his  next  choice.  His  rider  wore  a  green  cap 
but  no  other  jockey  clothing.  These 
scored  like  veterans;  none  of  the  others 
did.  Most  of  the  riders  rode  saddles  but 
one  of  the  white  boys  rode  barebacked  as 
did  both  Indians.  Several  were  bare- 
footed and  nearly  all  bareheaded.  The 
buckskin  seemed  level-headed  and  a  likely 
third. 

At  last  they  were  away.  The  race  was  a 
half  mile  and  one  circuit  would  finish. 
The  track  would  not  accommodate  so 
many  and  two  were  crowded  off  almost  at 
the  outset  and  gave  it  up.  Two  others  be- 
gan to  trail  hopelessly.  The  phenomenal 
quickness  of  the  black  carried  him  well  to 
tlie  front  but  the  brown  was  running  easily 
and  hugging  his  flank;  the  others  were 
bunched  slightly  in  the  rear  and  appar- 
ently doing  all  they  could.  Before  they 
got  to  the  quarter  the  second  Indian  was 
out  of  it.  The  buckskin  was  well  min  the   , 
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bunch  but  crowded  to  the  outside  limit  and 
after  one  glance  the  Tenderfoot  accepted 
the  cattle  man's  dictum  and  gave  his  entire 
attention  to  the  leaders.  It  was  a  confus- 
ing whirl  of  dust,  cracking  whips  and 
cries,  but  slowly  and  surely  as  they  swept 
down  the  farther  stretch,  the  black  crept 
from  the  bunch  and  just  as  surely  the 
brown  overtook  him  in  spite  of  whip  and 
spur,  ran  even  with  him,  crawled  away 
from  him  and  pulled  in  ahead  and  her 
rider  threw  back  his  head  and  with  whip  in 
air  opened  his  mouth  in  a  hearty  laugh  at 
the  ease  of  it.  It  was  disgusting  and  the 
Tenderfoot  started  to  go. 

But  did  horses  hoofs  ever  make  so  much 
noise  before?  He  turned  to  see  what  it 
meant.  With  rhythmical  regularity  came 
the  sharp  crack  of  a  whip  and  then  out  of 
the  ruck  and  the  dust  shot  a  lean  yellow 
streak  surmounted  by  a  mass  of  black 
hair  floating  in  the  wind,  an  eagle-beak 
above  which  there  was  a  flash  of  green, 
shot  past  the  spent  black  and  was  lapping 
the  brown's  flank  before  her  jaunty  rider 
woke  to  the  fact  that  the  race  was  not  over. 
The  brown  responded  finely  and  accepted 
the  challenge.  Fifty  yards  of  the  remain- 
ing two  hundred  and  fifty  were  covered 
before  the  crowd  knew  what  was  happen- 
ing. Then  there  was  a  roar  and  a  rush  and 
the  Tenderfoot  could  have  hugged  him- 
self for  joy.  It  would  have  been  fine  under 
any  circumstances;  with  the  memory  of 
the  cattle  man's  statement  and  the  gleam 
in  the  Indian's  eye,  it  was  epic.  It  was  not 
now  a  question  of  jockeying  it  was 
strength,  it  was  speed,  it  was  endurance. 
All  the  jockey's  jauntiness  was  gone.  His 
mouth  that  had  been  opened  in  laughter 
closed  with  a  snap  and  his  nostrils  quiv- 
ered almost  as  did  those  of  his  straining 
mount.  With  pump  like  regularity  the 
Indians  arm  rose  and  fell.       It   almost 


seemed  that  a  straight  line  might  have 
been  drawn  from  the  outstretched  nose  to 
the  rapidly  flying  heels  of  the  buckskin. 
Heedless  of  his  reins  the  Indian  plied  the 
whip,  leaning  well  forward  his  long  legs 
guiltless  of  stirrups  hanging  loose,  not 
gripping  in  the  least,  apparently.  Up,  up 
crawled  the  yellow,  back,  back  slipped  the 
brown.  Would  he  make  it!  Would  he 
make  it!  Would — ^with  a  final  effort  the 
yellow  nose  pushed  a  clear  lead  ahead  as 
they  went  under  the  wire. 

"Good  for  you,  old  man!"  exclaimed 
the  stakeholder  as  he  turned  the  twent)' 
dollars  over  to  the  winner  and  the  cattle 
man  laughingly  added  his  congratulations. 

A  ghost  of  a  smile  flickered  about  the 
Indian's  mouth  as  inherited  stoicism 
struggled  with  acquired  vanity  and  the  de- 
sire to  joke.  And  then  he  looked  the  Ten- 
derfoot squarely  in  the  eye  as  he  replied  in 
excellent  English  and  with  a  perceptible 
drawl.  **Yes,  I  didn't  forget  all  they 
taught  me  while  I  was  at  Carlisle." 

The  Tenderfoot  had  a  thoughtful  look 
as  he  again  took  his  seat  on  the  platform 
to  await  his  overdue  train.  The  two  ser- 
geants loped  by  on  the  fleabit  pony  and  the 
long-legged  mule,  keeping  their  seats  with 
difficulty.  The  young  girls  shrill  and 
noisy  as  always  scampered  homeward  on 
their  ponies  apparently  as  free  from  paren- 
tal restraint  as  so  many  young  wolves.  The 
old  Indians  stalked  away  across  the  prai- 
rie to  their  tents!  A  train  whistled  hoarsely 
in  the  distance.  He  took  out  the  letter 
again  and  read. 

*^You  can  talk  as  you  please,  but  you 
can't  convince  me  that  that  God-forsaken 
country  is  a  fit  place  for  a  civilized  man  to 
live." 

"  Poor  old  Potter,"  he  said  as  he  put  the 
letter  into  his  pocket  and  went  into  the  sta- 
tion for  his  valise  and  coat. 
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FISH  STORIES  AND  FISHING  STORIES 

By  JUSTINA  JOHNSON 


DRAWINGS  BY  MARTIN  JUSTICE 


THEREare  people  who  make  a  distinc- 
tion Ix^twetn  fish  ,stories  and  fish- 
ing stciries,  with  a  preference  for 
the  latter.     I  confess,  for  my  part,  that  I 


incline  to  the  fish  stories.  My  long  experience  as 
a  listener  has  convinced  me  that  while  the  one 
may  have  advantages  in  the  way  of  stability  the 
other  exceeds  in  interest  and — variety.  That 
while  fishing  stories  may  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  pages  of  the  Kterature  loved  by  anglers,  fish 
stories  vary  from  day  to  day  with  the  whim  or 
the  temper  of  the  narrator,  or  with  the  recep- 
tivity and  angling  knowledge  of  his  audience. 
That  frequently  the  sedate  fishing  story  so 
changes  its  character  that  insensibly  it  finds  it- 
self outside  the  realms  of  respectability,  and  in- 
stalled in  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  heart  of  a  fish- 
erman. As  an  expert  in  the  listening  business, 
I  will  admit  that  frequently  it  takes  a  close  ob- 
server to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
and  will  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  following  a 
fish  story  through  all  the  changes  and  chances 
of  twenty  years*  telling  yields  almost  as  much 
interest  and  variety  to  the  listener  as  to  the 
story-teller  himself. 

But,  of  course,  tastes  differ.  I  have  often 
wondered  what  opinions  on  this  subject  are  held 
by  the  young  man,  who,  one  evening,  sought 
from  the  Old  Angler  information  on  trout  fish- 
ing with  which  to  regale  the  readers  of  the 
morning  paper.  He  found,  sitting  around  the  fire,  three  generations  of  anglers, 
wearied  with  themselves  and  with  each  other,  and  eager  for  a  diversion. 

It  was  a  stormy  night.  Snow  and  sleet,  alternating  with  a  pouring  rain,  had  been 
falling  all  day.  The  sun  had  not  shone  for  a  week.  The  streams  had  been  frozen  for 
months,  i^though  it  was  spring  by  the  almanac,  winter  lingered.  Everybody  was 
impatient  with  the  weather,  but  the  fishermen  were  in  black  despair.    In  th^  mind  of 
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every  one  of  them  lingered  the  old  super- 
stitious fear  that  each  spring  makes  him 
morose,  the  haunting  fear  that  some- 
thing may  happen:  the  earth  turn  in  her 
courses,  mayhap,  the  seasons  change,  or 
the  sun  spots  prove  over  active,  that  will 
prevent  the  summer  ever  coming  again, — 
that  blessed  summer  that  seems  far  more 
desirable,  these  winter  days,  than  heaven. 

The  first  few  points  as  to  the  opening  of 
the  season,  the  size  of  the  trout  that  might 
lawfully  be  taken,  the  number  one  man 
was  allowed  to  catch  in  a  day,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  game  laws  and  the  increasing 
rigidity  in  their  enforcement  were  dis- 
cussed with  entire  unanimity,  as  were  the 
results  of  several  test  cases  that  had  been 
brought  in  the  vicinity  the  preceding 
year.  Now,  the  Old  Angler  is  generally 
"agin*  the  Government,"  but  in  the  case  of 
protecting  the  young  trout  so  that  they 
may  grow  to  a  size  that  will  warrant  him 
in  some  effort  to  catch  them,  he  applauds 
every  effort. 

This  information  was  too  general  for  the 
young  man,  however,  who  was  plainly  of 
the  opinion  that  there  must  be  some  defi- 
nite rule  for  the  guidance  of  beginners. 

**Do  you  fish  up  stream  or  down?"  he 
asked,  pencil  in  hand.  "  In  deep  water  or 
shallow  ?  What  kind  of  bait  do  you  use  ? 
or  is  it  better  to  fish  with  flies  ?  "  The  old 
man  cautiously  took  up  the  argument. 
"Now,  young  man,  that  all  depends.  Of 
course,  sometimes,  in  some  places,  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year,  if  everything  is  just 
right  we  do  fish  up  stream,  otherwise  we 
fish  down.  If  the  fish  are  in  the  deep 
water,  why,  that's  the  place  to  catch  them. 
Sometimes,  though,  they  are  on  the  riffles, 
sometime^  at  the  head  of  them,  sometimes 
at  the  foot.  Sometimes  they  lie  at  the  cold 
springs  or  run  up  the  small  streams  and 
sometimes  they  are  not  anywhere.  I  re- 
member a  time  when  the  only  place  I 
could  find  a  trout  big  enough  to  catch  was 
in  Tommy  Smith's  old  well,  and  mad 
enough  he  was  when  I  caught  it,  although 
he  had  bantered  me  to  do  it. 

"As  for  bait — ^it's  all  right  to  use  bait  ex- 
cept when  they're  feeding  on  flies.  Early 
in  the  season  they  take  minnows,  you 
know.  But  there  are  times',  when,  if  one 
musi  have  trout,  one  has  to  use  a  bunch  of 
red  worms,  or  go  home  with  an  empty 
basket.  Indeed, "  the  Old  Angler  went  on, 
settling  to  a  monologue  which  included  as 


audience  not  only  the  yoimg  man,  but  the 
son  and  grandsons  abready  mentioned, 
"when  a  trout  grows  old  and  cunning, 
nothing  will  fool  him.  Once,  long  ago, 
there  was  a  terrible  big  trout  up  in  Lewis' 
pool.  Every  fellow  who  fished  the  'Sock 
had  hooked  him  one  time  or  other,  but  he 
always  got  away,  bit  off  the  snood  or  some- 
thing. I  tried  to  catch  him  myself  a  dozen 
times.  One  day  I  was  sitting  by  the  pool, 
wishing  I  was  as  smart  as  the  old  trout, 
when  splash,  a  young  robin  fluttered  out 
of  the  nest  on  a  limb  above  the  pool  into 
the  water  below.  In  a  minute  there  was  a 
rush,  a  gleam  of  yellow  and  the  old  trout 
had  thrown  himself  clear  out  of  the  water, 
and  had  swallowed  the  young  robin  whole. 

"What  did  I  do?  Well,  young  man,  I 
climbed  that  tree  in  short  order.  (Jot 
another  of  those  young  robins,  baited  my 
hook  with  it  and  threw  in,  just  as  lightly  as 
I  could.  In  a  minute  there  was  another  * 
rush,  another  gleam  of  yellow  and  again 
the  old  trout  jumped  clean  out  of  the  water 
as  he  swallowed  the  robin,  and  in  a  minute 
more  I  had  him  hooked.  It  was  lucky  I 
wasn't  fishing  with  any  of  this  trifling, 
newfangled  rigging  these  boys  use,  and 
that  I  wasn't  bothered  with  a  reel  to  look 
after,  or  I  would  have  lost  him,  sure.  As  it 
was,  it  took  me  a  devil  of  a  while  to  get  him 
out.  My  son  here  would  have  been  scared 
and  lost  him,  but  I'm  used  to  bigger  fish 
than  he  is,  and  this  was  a  big  one,  siure. 

"Good,  did  you  say?  What,  to  eat?" 
drawled  the  old  man,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion. "Lord,  man,  we  didn't  try  to  eat 
him.  He  was  so  full  of  hooks  we  sold  him 
for  old  iron,  you  know,"  and  he  smoked  on 
in  silence. 

"Bait?"  continued  he,  returning  to  his 
chair  after  a  glance  of  inquiry  out  of  the 
window.  "  Well,  as  I  said,  we  usually  use 
flies,  or  minnows,  or  something,  though  I 
don't  know  that  it's  n&essary.  Trout  will 
bite  at  anything  when  they  feel  like  it,  and 
they  won't  if  Uiey  don't.  Now,  this  boy 
here,"  indicating  one  of  his  grandsons, 
who  acknowledged  his  identity  by  a 
chuckle,  "says  he  knows  of  a  kingfiisher 
that  nests  somewhere  up  above  Sandy 
Bottom  that  makes  a  practice  of  catching 
grasshoppers  in  a  field  near  the  creek,  and 
flying  over  and  dropping  the  grasshopper 
down  into  the  pool  where  the  fish  lie.  Of 
course,  when  the  trout  takes  the  grasshop- 
per the  kingfisher  takes  the  trout.      Or, 
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wasn't  it  trout,  boy  ? .  I  don't  know  much 
about  it  myself,  and  it  does  seem  thunder- 
ing smart  for  a  bird — but  the  boy  says  he 
saw  him  do  it. 

"Then  there  was  a  man  above  Lick 
Creek  who  claimed  to  do  his  fishing  with  a 
pine  squirrel.  Said  he  had  a  hole  bored 
through  its  jaw  and  fastened  the  bait  and 
the  line  that  way.  Said  he  had  the  squirrel 
trained  so  he'd  run  down  the  rod  to  the 
water,  and  when  a  trout  had  taken  the 
bait,  he'd  run  up  to  the  other  end  and  let 
the  fish  be  taken  off.  I  never  really  be- 
heved  that  story,  though  there  are  folks 
who  do,  and  they  do  say  you  can  train  pine 
squirrels  some. 

"What's  that?  Use  an  outline ?  What, 
for  trout  ?  Well,  no — we  never  fish  for 
trout  with  an  outline  much.  It's  different 
with  eels,  you  know.  Now  you  speak  of  it, 
though,  there  was  an  old  man,  old  Sammy 
Ball,  who  tried  outlining  for  trout  up  on 
Hill's  Island.  He  baited  up  the  hooks  and 
got  everything  ready,  and  then  he  forgot  to 
throw  the  line  into  the  water.  Went  to 
sleep,  they  said,  instead.  Well,  sir,  when 
he  wakened  up  all  of  the  Widow  Hill's  "^ 
flock  of  ducks  were  fast  to  the  outline, 
eleven  of  them.  Sammy  cut  them  loose, 
and  took  them  home  over  his  shoulder, 
but  the  widow  sued  him  and  it  cost 
Sammy  quite  a  little  sum  to  settle. 

"No,  young  man,  we  don't  catch  them 
through  the  ice,  either.  The  Indians  used 
to,  they  say.  Old  man  Green  used  to  tell 
me — but  that's  too  long  a  story.  You 
come  around  early  some  night  and  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it. 

"How  big  do  trout  grow?  Well,  now,  I 
couldn't  exactly  say.  I've  caught  some 
mighty  big  ones  in  my  time,  big  and 
strong,  and  they'd  fight  like  the  devil  be- 
fore they'd  be  taken.  My  son  here  can't 
always  make  people  believe  he  catches  the 
big  trout  himself.  They  all  think  I  do,  you 
know."  A  demonstration  from  the  comer 
told  that  another  shot  had  hit. 

"But  trout  grow  to  some  size.  We  feel 
pretty  good  over  a  twenty-inch  trout 
around  here.  A  man  I  knew  up  Spruce 
Creek  used  to  tell  of  one  he  saw  lots  of 
times,  but  couldn't  catch,  that  had  spots  on 
it  as  big  as  silver  dollars.  Now,  I  never  saw 
any  as  big  as  that.    No,  not  quite  that  big. 

"  It's  different  with  eels,  as  I  said  before. 
There  are  some  thundering  big  eels  in  the 
river.   An  old  Dutchman  who  lives  about 


ten  miles  down  says  he  caught  one  once 
that  was  eight  inches  between  the  eyes. 
If  you  figure  that  out,  you'll  see  that's 
pretty  big  even  for  an  eel. 

"But  there  are  not  many  trout  left,  that 
is,  compared  with  what  there  used  to  be. 
I  used  to  catch,  sometimes,  a  hundred  in 
one  pool,  and  my  basket  was  often  so 
heavy  that  it  rubbed  off  all  the  skin  on  my 
side  and  hip,  carrying  it  home.  I  wouldn't 
catch  that  many  now,  if  I  could."  Yet 
the  old  man  sighed  for  the  days  gone  by. 

"The  worst  of  it  is  that  there  seem  to  be 
lots  of  other  fish,  pike  and  eels  and  catfish 
and  such.  Somebody  told  me  of  a  fellow 
who  had  about  six  miles  of  wire  fence 
along  a  river  that  was  full  of  pike.  One 
day  there  came  a  flood  and  this  chap 
baited  every  barb  on  that  whole  fence,  and, 
sir,  when  the  water  went  down  there  he 
had  a  good  big  pike  on  every  barb.  Six 
miles  of  pike.  Now  maybe  that  story's 
true,  but  what  in  the  world  would  six  miles 
of  pike  be  worth,  if  a  man  wanted  trout  ? 

"And  catfish!  Lord!  when  the  big  dam 
up  Wister's  Creek  broke,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  flooded  the  whole  val- 
ley, the  cellars  along  the  way  ran  full  of 
catfish,  and  the  women  just  kept  them 
there  to  use  when  they  wanted  to  till 
spring.  One  man  from  up  that  way  told 
me  that  they  could  back  a  big  wagon  into 
the  stream  anywhere,  put  in  the  tail  board 
and  drive  out  with  a  load  of  catfish  for  mar- 
ket. Its  never  that  way  with  trout,  though. 
Sometimes  I  begin  to  be  afraid  I  won't  know 
a  trout  when  I  see  it,  they  get  so  scarce. 

"You  want  to  know  how  many  I've 
caught  in  my  life,  you  say  ?  Now,  young 
man,  you've  asked  me  a  pretty  hard  ques- 
tion. I've  fished  a  good  many  years,  and 
been  fairly  lucky.  I  couldn't  say  of  course 
how  many  I've  caught,  but  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised,  if  you  put  them  end  to  end,  that 
I've  caught  twenty-five  miles  of  trout  in  my 
time.  Yes,  qm*te  twenty-five  miles.  May- 
be more." 

A  movement  in  the  comer  caused  the 
old  man  to  glance  sharply  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  then  to  say  with  some  emphasis: 

"I'm  not  going  to  figure  out  just  how 
many  that  makes  a  minute,  but  you'd  find, 
if  you  tried  it,  that  a  man  who  knows  how 
can  catch  quite  a  lot  of  fish  in  sixty  or  sev- 
enty years."  Again  the  old  man  went  to 
the  window  and  listened  anxiously  to  the 
increasing  storm.  ^  j 
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"About  learning  to  fish,  that  depends, 
too.  Some  men  have  no  sense.  I've  seen  a 
fellow  that  ought  to  know  better  stand  and 
slash  away  a  whole  afternoon  at  one  pool. 
Then  again,  I've  taken  out  beginners  who 
caught  a  fish  the  first  day.  Some  are  afraid 
to  wet  their  feet,  and  some  wade  in  until 
the  water  runs  down  their  coat  collars,  and 
you  have  to  haul  them  out  to  keep  them 
from  drowning.  But  come  with  us  some 
time  and  we'll  start  you  out. 

**  And  about  tackle,  you'll  find  us  differ- 
ing again.  These  chaps  here  have  all  kind 
of  fixings;  and  I'm  not  saying  they  don't 
catch  trout.  Oh  no!  belonging  to  the 
family   as   they   do   they   could    hardly 


help  it.    But  it's 

split       bamboo, 

Kentucky   reels, 

silk  lines,  flies  of 

every    size    and 

color.     Now,    I 

don't       pretend 

that  the  boy  with 

the  birch  rod  and 

bent  pin  catches 

all  the  trout.  No, 

indeed!    But  the 

old  man  with  a 

good  long  pole, 

and  a  stout  line 

tied  to  the  end  of 

it,  a  good  leader 

that   he's   made 

himself    and     a 

minnow  hooked 

so  he'll  spin  can 

show  them  some 

tricks  yet,  if  he  is 

old. 

**Now,     there 

arc  folks  around  here  who  think  my  style 

of  fishing  ridiculous.    Call  my  pole  a  li/t 

and  talk  about  my  prying  the  trout  out. 

They  even  claim  that  I  shoulder  my  pole 

and  march  up  the  bank  and  haul  my  fish 

out  that  wiiy.    But  that's  all  right.     I've 

iiught  a  pile  of  trout  in  my  time.    I'll  not 

knfX'k  one  inch  off  that  twenty-five  miles 

I  lold  you  I'd  taught,  not  one  inch." 

Just  at  this  moment  there  came  a  fierce 
dash  of  rain  against  the  window,  accom- 
fianiec]  by  a  flash  of  lightning  and  a  deafen- 
ing peal  of  thunder. 

''  LiKlen  to  that  now,"  said  the  old  man. 
'*That  makes  me  feel  good.  That  knocks 
the  trout  loose  from  the  stones.  Never  go 
fishing  until  after  the  first  thunder  storm. 
Boys,  if  the  season  had  opened,  and  there 
wasn't  too  much  water  in  the  'Sock,  you 
could  catch  trout  to-morrow." 

The  young  man  closed  his  note-book  and 
rose  to  go.  Although  conscious  in  a  way 
that  the  storm  had  changed  its  character 
during  the  evening,  the  old  man'sinterest  in 
his  story  had  been  too  great  to  permit  him 
to  comprehend  quite  the  condition  outside. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  some  surprise  that 
when  the  door  opened  and  he  stepped  on 
the  porch,  he  scented  the  warm,  moist  air, 
and  heard,  through  the  rain,  the  familiar 
muffled  roar  of  the  rising  flood,  and  realized, 
with  a  thrill,  that  at  last  Spring  had  come,  j 


WHY  THE  AMERICAN  RACE  HORSE 
DETERIORATES 


By  CHARLES  E.  TREVATHAN 


ON  almost  every  trip  the  steamship 
Minnehaha  lands  here,  thorough- 
bred stallions  and  mares  of  Eng- 
lish breeding,  brought  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  what  we  know  as  the  American 
race  horse.  The  story  of  the  Minnehaha 
is  the  story  of  the  stock  carrying  vessels  of 
the  Atlantic  for  the  last  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  During  all  that  time  the 
American  breeder  has  found  it  necessary, 
or  deemed  it  wise,  to  send  to  English  shore 
for  material  with  which  to  build  up  his 
breeding  estabUshment.  Depending  en- 
tirely upon  native  stock,  he  has  found, 
except  in  rare  instances,  it  impossible  to 
produce  racing  animals  that  could  keep 
pace  with  those  carrying  in  their  veins  a 
strong  infusion  of  imported  blood.  Just 
now  in  the  public  eye,  there  are  a  number 
of  distinguished  handicap  horses.  Irish 
Lad,  Africander,  Hermis,  Water-boy  and 
McChesney  are  the  most  conspicious  per- 
formers outside  of  the  two  year  old  divi- 
sion now  running  in  America.  Water- 
boy,  called  the  champion,  is  by  Imp. 
Watercress.  Watercress  is  an  English- 
man. Irish  Lad  of  such  wonderful  handi- 
cap performance  is  by  Imp.  Candlemas. 
Candlemas  is  an  Englishman.  Africander 
is  by  Imp.  Star  Ruby.  That  sire  also 
came  from  England.  Hermis  is  a  son  of 
Imp.  Hermence;  and  from  across  the 
waters  came  also  Hermence.  Among  all 
these  there  is  but  one  by  a  native  sire,  viz., 
McChesney,  the  son  of  MacdufiF. 

Queer  comment  is  that  upon  the  neces- 
sity which  presents  itself  to  American 
breeders,  and  one  is  compelled  to  wonder 
why  it  should  be  imperative  to  repeat  year 
after  year  the  importations  which  began  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  The  English  do 
not  find  it  necessary  to  import.  They 
created  the  thoroughbred  horse  by  uniting 
the  blood  of  the  Arabian  and  of  the  Turk- 
ish Barbs  with  their  own  native  stock. 
They  thus  created  a  type  which  has  fur- 
nished the  turf  of  the  world  with  its  racing 
machines  for  two  hundred  years.  Once 
having  fixed  the  type,  the  Englishmen 


have  gone  along  producing  season  after 
season,  the  best  average  of  thoroughbreds 
that  are  raised  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Australian  animals  of  original  stock  have 
been  returned  to  Great  Britian  in  small 
numbers.  A  few  American  stallions  and 
mares  have  been  used  in  English  studs, 
but  with  no  striking  results.  France  has 
returned  a  few  animals  which  she  had 
borrowed  for  her  own  breeding  establish- 
ment. There  is  no  data  at  hand  which 
would  cover  this  particular  point,  but  one 
is  quite  safe  is  saying  that  in  fifty  years  not 
fifty  stallions  have  been  imported  into 
England  from  all  countries.  America 
has  asked  for  almost  that  number  in  one 
year.  The  largest  thoroughbred  breeder 
in  America,  and  for  that  matter  in  the 
world,  is  Mr.  James  B.  Haggin.  His 
establishment  in  California  is  the  size  of 
a  county.  His  farm  in  Kentucky  is  one 
of  the  magnificent  show  places  of  the  Blue 
grass  region.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
him  to  send  five  hundred  yearlings  to  one 
sale.  Have  a  look  over  the  catalogue, 
and  you  will  be  startled  to  see  how  few  of 
these  yearlings  are  by  native  sires.  When 
Mr.  Haggin  began  breeding  in  California 
some  twenty  years  ago  he  put  at  the  head 
of  his  stud  two  or  three  native  stallions, 
all  of  whom  had  been  splendid  performers 
either  in  his  colors,  or  in  the  jackets  of 
others.  His  success  was  but  mediocre. 
He  did  not  become  known  as  a  breeder  of 
great  racing  animals,  until  after  he  had 
discovered  that  he  must  have  constantly 
fresh  infusions  of  English  blood.  There 
are  about  thirty  stallions  doing  duty  on  the 
Haggin  farms,  of  these  twenty-five  are 
either  English  or  Australian  born. 

Mr.  Haggin  is  but  an  example.  Every 
farm  in  the  country  which  makes  any  pre- 
tention to  turning  out  high-class  animals 
has  an  imported  sire  in  use.  There  are 
native  stallions  of  merit  like  Hamburg  and 
Plaudit,  but  their  numb«:  is  so  small  as 
to  force  the  conviction,  that  here  in 
America  after  a  time,  the  thoroughbred 
horse  deteriorates.    Rank  heresy  is  this, 
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but  it  is  heretical  truth.  In  all  the  years 
that  we  have  been  breeding  these  horses 
in  the  United  States,  we  have  developed 
but  two  lines  of  sires.  One  of  them  is  the 
line  from  English  bred  Diomed,  from 
which  came  a  noble  succession  of  race 
horses  among  whom  Boston  and  Lexing- 
ton were  the  two  brightest  stars.  Lex- 
ington was  the  greatest  native  sire  which 
America  ever  had,  but  with  him  died  the 
potency  of  the  Diomed  line,  and  neither 
his  sons  nor  his  grandsons  have  been  able 
to  pick  up  the  lost  power  of  producing 
racing  greatness.  The  other  American 
Hne  began  with  Vandal  and  came  down 
through  Virgil,  Hindoo,  Hanover  and 
Hamburg.  That  line  was  established  by. 
English  bred  Glancoe,  just  as  the  Lexing- 
ton line  had  been  set  up  by  English 
Diomed  in  the  early  days  of  breeding  in 
Virginia.  Enghsh  stallions  brought  to 
this  countr}'  have  crossed  most  success- 
fully with  native  mares,  and  in  the  first  and 
second  generations,  champions  of  the  turf 
have  resulted.  After  the  second  genera- 
tion, potency  in  most  cases  seems  to  have 
gone,  and  in  order  that  the  turf  matrons 
may  further  enrich  the  American  turf,  it 
has  been  found  imperative  that  an  English 
out-cross  be  given.  The  family  of  Imp. 
I-.eamington  furnish  an  example  of  de- 
terioration. Imp.  Leamington,  an  Eng- 
lish horse,  was  one  of  the  successful  in  this 
country  as  a  sire.  His  most  conspicuous 
son  was  Longfellow.  Longfellow  him- 
self was  a  sire  of  the  rare  kind.  But  then 
and  there  died  the  potentcy  of  the  Leam- 
ington line.  No  son  of  Longfellow  has 
ever  repeated  the  successes  of  his  father. 
When  General  Harding,  lord  of  the 
famous  old  Belle  Meade  stud,  was  in  des- 
pair because  the  aristrocratic  matrons  of 
those  paddocks  had  ceased  to  give  him 
great  stake  winners,  he  bethought  of  the 
possibility  of  an  English  out-cross,  and 
cast  about  to  find  one.  Buried  in  Ohio 
he  discovered  Bonnie  Scotland.  The 
glories  of  Belle  Meade  had  almost  faded 
when  Bonnie  Scotland  was  taken  there. 
Three  years  after  his  arrival,  Belle  Meade 
youngsters  began  to  startle  the  turf. 
Bonnie  Scotland's  reign  at  Belle  Meade 
was  a  kingship  of  rejuvenation.  He 
brought  the  old  farm  back  again  into 
prominence  and  restored  fame.  He  sired 
many  splendid  performers,  the  greatest  of 
which  was  Luke  Blackburn,  a  champion 


of  his  day.  So  good  was  he,  that  when  his 
turf  career  had  been  finished,  he  was  re- 
turned to  Belle  Meade  to  succeed  his  dis- 
tinguished sire.  The  great  expectations 
came  to  naught.  Luke  Blackburn  got 
Proctor  Knott  who  won  a  Futurity,  but 
Luke  Blackburn  was  not  Bonnie  Scot- 
land. Now  in  his  crested  old  age  at  Belle 
Meade,    Luke   Blackburn   is   a   failure. 

Always  it  has  seemed  to  be  the  part  of 
the  American  breeder  to  go  back  to  Eng- 
land after  a  generation  of  two  of  home 
effort.  Lexington  himself,  owes  as  much 
to  the  English  blood  for  his  paramount 
success  in  the  stud  as  he  does  to  that 
Diomed  line  from  which  he  sprung.  His 
greatest  nick  was  with  the  daughters  of 
English  Glancoe.  "By  Lexington  out  of 
a  Glancoe  mare,"  was  for  many  years  the 
American  expression  for  the  very  highest 
breeding,  and  animals  with  such  a  pedi- 
gree absolutely  dominated  the  turf  of  this 
country.  Indeed  the  daughters  of  Glan- 
coe produced  so  regularly  to  horses  other 
than  Lexington  as  well  as  to  Lexington 
himself,  that  they  came  to  be  the  most 
highly  prized  matrons  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  The  Lexington-Glancoe  cross  is 
the  most  valued  one  now  in  American 
pedigrees,  yet  there  is  no  sire  line  left  us 
from  Lexington.  Glancoe  has  at  least 
this  advantage  over  the  "Blind  Hero  of 
Woodbum,"  that  through  Vandal  and  on 
down  to  Hamburg,  he  is  represented  by  at 
least  one  line  of  distinguished  race  horses 
and  sires,  and  this  in  addition  to  his  con- 
tribution to  American  blood  lines  through 
his  daughters. 

Thus  England  is  still  supplying  blood 
for  the  entire  world  without  asking  the 
kind  from  any  part  of  it.  Mr.  Haggin  has 
no  explanation  to  make  for  it,  he  simply 
says  in  his  crisp  way,  "I  get  better  results 
by  breeding  my  American  mares  to  im- 
ported stallions,  and  it  is  my  desire  to 
raise  race  horses."  John  E.  Madden,  who 
is  himself  the  most  successful  breeder  on 
a  comparatively  small  scale  that  we  have, 
does  not  try  to  say  why  the  continued  im- 
portation of  English  horses  is  considered 
wise.  His  Plaudit  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  our  native  bred  sires,  yet 
he  is  dividing  the  mares  on  his  place 
between  Plaudit  and  English  Sandring- 
ham.  Mr.  Haggin  came  as  near  to  an 
explanation  as  it  would  be  possible  for  any 
breeder.  English  sires  giv^-^  the  bast 
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animals,  and  so  the  importations  go  on 
with  a  greater  regularity  than  they  did 
one  hundred  years  ago,  when  thorough- 
breds were  in  America.  It  used  to  be 
said,  and  with  good  reason,  that  we  had 
inbred  into  the  Diomed  line  through  his 
sons  and  grandsons  and  daughters  and 
granddaughters  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  thoroughbred  would  deteriorate 
through  this  cause  alone  if  new  English 
blood  were  not  added.  But  now,  when 
there  is  represented  in  America  every 
strain  known  in  England,  the  excuse  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  ought  not  to  obtain. 
It  would  seem  as  if  we  now  had  a  sufficient 
variety  of  strains  to  prevent  inbreeding 
even  in  the  remotest  ancestry.  Yet  the 
Minnehaha  on  her  next  trip  will  probably 
unload  from  one  to  a  half  a  dozen  English- 
men, which  will  go  to  American  farms  to 
help  keep  alive  the  American  thorough- 
bred.    It  is  a  sad  truth,  but  yet  a  truth. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  do  not  breed 
great  race  horses  in  America.  We  do  and 
many  of  them.  One  doubts  if  there  is  a 
horse  in  England  which  can  give  Water- 
boy  a  beating  at  weight  for  age.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  a  three  year  old  in  Great 
Britian  that  can  take  the  measiure  of  Irish 
Lad  at  even  weights.  We  breed  great 
race  horses  which  do  great  things;  that  is 
undeniable.  Also,  we  have  beaten  the 
English  on  their  own  ground.  Long  ago 
we  sent  over  there  Pryor,  Pryoress,  Starke 
and  others.  Then  we  sent  them  a  Parole 
to  show  that  an  American  horse  could  win 
their  classics.  Also  we  presented  an 
Iroquois,  who  galloped  in  front  of  the  very 
flower  of  the  English  turf.  Indeed,  when 
we  have  sent  a  really  good  horse  to  Eng- 
land, we  have  rarely  failed,  to  demonstrate 
to  the  Britishers  that  we  can  run  fast, 
carry  high  weights  and  go  far.  The 
recent  American  invasion  of  the  English 
Uxri  by  American  owners  in  force,  made 
them  respect  us  so  considerably  that  in 
their  handicap  events,  the  American 
horses  were  always  treated  as  animals  of 
the  best  class.  It  was  common  complaint 
from  American  owners  that  their  horses 
were  dealt  with  harshly  in  this  regard. 
If  such  method  of  handicapping  did  noth- 
ing else,  it  showed  that  the  Englishman 
had  learned  to  regard  the  American  bred 
animal.  Yet,  there  was  imction  for  the 
soul  of  the  Englishman  when  he  reflected 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Americans  were 


either  by  English  sires  or  sons  of  English 
sires.  After  the  invasion  was  over  and 
the  Americans  had  discovered  that  racing 
in  England  was  not  to  be  done  with  profit, 
not  an  owner  returned  to  this  country  with 
the  conviction  that  the  American  thorough- 
bred as  a  race  horse  was  the  superior  of 
the  EngHsh.  Edward  Corrigan  says  that 
while  an  occasional  American  horse  may 
be  better  than  the  best  in  Great  Britian, 
the  average  race  horse  of  England  is  better 
than  the  average  race  horse  of  America. 

Some  horsemen  attribute  the  tendency 
to  deterioration  in  the  American  thorough- 
bred to  the  constancy  with  which  he  is 
raced  and  to  the  early  age  at  which  he  is 
asked  to  make  a  beginning.  Those  who 
so  bitterly  oppose  the  running  of  two  year 
olds  are  one  in  saying  that  this  practice  of 
putting  the  babies  of  the  turf  to  their  best 
efforts  before  they  have  had  their  growth, 
produces  a  general  weakness  in  the  tribe. 
While  the  English  do  not  go  to  such  ex- 
tremes as  do  we  in  two  year  old  racing, 
their  youngsters  are  called  upon  for  ut- 
most effort  while  yet  far  from  matur- 
ity. 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  American 
owners  to  retire  their  horses  from  the 
turf  until  their  racing  days  are  over. 
Age,  loss  of  speed,  or  physical  injury 
are  the  three  causes  which  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  send  an 
American  thoroughbred  into  retirement. 
There  have  been  few  instances  where  the 
greatest  of  our  horses  have  been  sent  home 
without  having  been  either  exhausted 
on  the  turf  or  injured  in  training.  Mr. 
Haggin  retired  Salvator  in  the  very  height 
of  his  fame,  a  perfectly  sound  horse, 
capable  of  winning  great  money.  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  home  that  gallant 
mare  Firenze  She  was  sound  and  at  her 
very  best.  A.  J.  Cassett  retired  The 
Bard  before  his  racing  career  was  ended, 
although  he  was  showing  signs  of  break- 
down. Hamburg  went  into  the  stud  a 
sound  horse  and  a  young  horse,  but  that 
was  caused  through  the  death  of  his 
owner,  Marcus  Daly.  But  the  cases 
where  high-class  horses  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  public  view  while  yet  they  could 
race  and  earn  money,  have  been  so  few 
that  they  could  be  counted  upon  one's 
fingers.  And  therein  may  lie  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  the  English  sire  is  more 
successful  in  America  than  a  sire  bred  iolp 
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this  country.  The  English  are  more 
liberal  toward  their  horses  and  less  in- 
clined to  look  at  immediate  earnings. 
After  a  horse  has  made  his  name  on  the 
turf,  he  is  frequently  retired  with  engage- 
ments yet  to  fill.  The  English  breeder, 
who  is  generally  a  man  of  wealth  and  can 
afiFord  it,  realizes  that  continued  exertion 
on  the  turf  must  impair  the  usefulness  of 
his  horse  at  home,  and  render  him  less  pro- 
ductive of  revenue.  After  all,  this  may  be 
the  secret  of  the  continued  English  success, 
and  the  undying  strength  of  the  English 
blood.  Over  racing  may  be  responsible 
for  the  falling  away  in  quality  of  the 
American. 

Those  familiar  with  the  early  days  of 
racing  in  this  country,  know  that  after 
certain  strains  had  become  thoroughly 
Americanized  in  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  the  home  blood  was  preferred 
to  the  English,  and  was  found  to  produce 
race  horses  of  greater  stamina,  and  better 
size.  Also  could  they  run  fast.  In  those 
days  an  animal  which  ran  half  a  dozen 
races  in  a  season  was  something  of  a  won- 
der. Excepting  in  a  few  instances  where 
race  horses  belonged  to  professional 
gamblers,  they  were  not  asked  to  race 
more  than  three  of  four  times  during  the 
summer,  and  their  races  were  generally 
far  apart.  Your  gentleman  breeder  of 
the  olden  time  did  not  think  it  becoming 
a  gentleman  to  give  his  horse  imnecessary 
distress  for  the  sake  of  mere  money  getting ; 
nor  would  that  same  gentleman  of  the  olden 
time  find  it  necessary  to  send  his  mare  to 
an  English  horse  every  time  he  wanted  to 
get  a  stake  winner.  He  hunted  up  some 
sire  from  the  home  soil,  and  obtained  the 
desired  result.  After  racing  became  more 
general  in  the  country  and  the  meetings 
were  extended  from  a  week  to  a  month 
and  so  on  to  an  interminable  number  of 
days,  then  they  began  to  send  again  for 
the  Englishman,  because  the  American 
was  not  keeping  up  with  the  standard. 

Less  racing  for  the  individual  horse 
might  give  the  American  thoroughbred 
opportunity  to  live  within  himself,  so  to 
speak.  He  might  be  isolated  from  all 
outside  sources  and  build  himself  upwards 
as  the  Englishman  has  done  through  two 
hundred  years.  That  there  is  anything 
in  EngUsh  climate,  soil,  water  or  feed  that 
should  make  an  English  horse  superior  to 
an  American  nobody  imagines.  All  knowl- 


ledge  of  the  habit  of  the  horse  teaches  us 
that  the  blue  grass  region  of  Kentucky  is 
ideal  for  his  development  and  maintain- 
ance.  It  would  be  very  hard,  to  convince 
a  Kentuckian  that  the  central  coimties  of 
that  state  could  not  turn  out  as  good  a 
horse  as  ever  stood  on  iron.  The  dear 
limestone  water,  the  succulent  grasses,  Ihe 
nutritious  grain,  the  temperate  climate, 
are  all  admirably  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
high-class  animals.  Yet  Kentucky  has 
more  English  sires  than  Kentucky  bred 
stallions  in  that  same  blue  grass  country. 
It  isn't  merely  a  fact ;  this  desire  for  Eng- 
lish blood;  it  is  a  necessity.  A  fad  is  the 
thing  of  a  moment;  this  continued  im- 
portation of  English  horses  is  a  thing  of 
many  years.  It  has  been  going  on  for 
more  than  a  century  and  it  will  probably 
go  on  for  another  hundred  years  unless  the 
Americans  discover  some  means  of  pre- 
venting a  too  evident  falling  away  in  the 
American  thoroughbred  when  he  is  re- 
moved from  conjugal  companionship  with 
the  English.  It  is  a  fact,  which  horsemen 
familiar  with  the  racing  animals  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  America  freely  state,  that 
the  English  thoroughbred  has  more  bone, 
more  substance,  and  is  all  over  a  horse  of 
more  quality  than  the  American.  One 
doesn't  like  to  hear  those  things,  and  look- 
ing at  a  Waterboy  or  an  Irish  Lad,  or  an 
Africander  or  a  McChesney,  one  is  in- 
clined to  dispute  it.  Yet,  talking  them  all 
in  all,  the  Englishmen  probably  has  the 
better  of  it  in  the  matter  of  all-round  ex- 
cellence. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  American 
thoroughbred  under  the  present  system  of 
racing  and  of  handling  undoubtedly  drops 
away  from  his  original  character;  and  the 
number  of  light  bodied,  weedy  and 
mediocre  horses  that  are  produced  grows 
yearly.  It  still  seems  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  us  to  go  to  England  for  fresh  blood. 
Now  and  then  we  get  a  Domino,  now  and 
then  we  find  a  McChesney  of  full  Amer- 
ican parentage,  but  in  the  main,  we  find 
the  word  "Imported"  when  we  look  over 
the  "pedigrees "  of  the  greatest  performers 
of  the  year.  Will  the  time  come  when  we 
shall  cease  to  look  across  the  seas  for 
thoroughbred  help  ? — Not  imtil  we  change 
our  racing  system,  and  when  we  acquire 
a  spirit  less  commercial  and  retire  a  horse 
before  his  earning  capacity  on  the  tiuf  has 
ended.  r~^  j 
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'*  The  letter  means  nothing  until  the  spirit  gives  it  life  " 


Facts  of  tht  The  unhappy  post  mortem 
Ptlma  Troyiiy  controversy  over  the  Palma 
Controvcny  trophy  has  disclosed  an  un- 
believable  amount  of  ignorance  and  un- 
reasoning partisanship  by  the  sporting 
press  on  both  sides  the  water,  the  British 
Shooting  Times  being  a  rational,  not  to 
say  pleasing,  exception,  and  our  own  aged 
Forest  and  Stream  a  detractor  of  obvious 
mental  warp. 

Now  here  are  the  recorded  facts.  Pre- 
vious to  the  match  of  last  year,  the  con- 
ditions governing  the  Palma  Trophy 
shooting  provided  that  the  rifles  used 
should  be  "  the  national  military  arm  of  the 
country  the  team  represents."  Early  in 
1903  the  British  Rifle  Association  sent  a 
written  request  to  the  National  Rifle 
Association  of  America  that  this  rule  be 
amended  by  adding  to  it: 

a.  "  being  in  all  respects  of  the  pattern 
adopted  and  issued  to  the  troops  for  ser- 
vice." h.  "  Rifles  of  private  manufacture 
may  be  used,  but  they  must  conform  to  the 
regulation  pattern  and  bear  the  official  view 
mark." 

They  asked  and  were  granted  also  the 
adoption  of  the  following  rule: 

"  That  all  rules  and  conditions  not  other- 
wise provided  for  be  decided  by  the  ma- 
jority of  captains  prior  to  the  day  of  the 
match.  They  will  elect  their  own  chair- 
man, who  will  have  a  casting  vote." 

In  reply  to  revision  b,  the  National  As- 
sociation replied: 

"We  do  not  know  of  such  a  thing  in 
this  country  as  private  gunmakers  making 
army  rifles  which  are  viewed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. We  class  all  private  makes  as 
*  special '  rifles.  We  are,  however,  aware 
that  it  is  the  custom  in  England  to  do  this, 
and  no  objection  has  ever  been  made  by  us 
to  the  practice." 

Subsequently  a  private  maker  in  America, 
knowing  of  the  English  custom,  offered 
to  make  special  barrels  for  the  American 
team  of  the  pattern  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 


ment ser\*ice  arm  which  had  been  recently 
adopted,  but  not  issued,  although  manu- 
facture was  progressing  in  the  Government 
Arsenal  at  Springfield  —  subsequently 
manufacture  of  the  new  arm  was  stopped 
and  a  return  made  to  the  old  one,  al- 
though none  outside  of  the  Arsenal  knew 
of  this  until  some  time  after — so  special 
barrels  were  ordered,  and  taken  with  the 
intention  of  being  used  in  case  the  Eng- 
lish team  used  rifles  made  by  private 
makers. 

Mr.  Leslie  Bruce,  captain  of  the  Amer- 
ican team,  was  instructed  by  the  National 
Association  to  present  the  American 
special  barrel  at  the  team  captain's  meet- 
ing previous  to  the  match,  if  he  found  the 
English  were  going  to  use  the  barrels  of 
private  makers,  and  to  have  it  officiaUy 
approved  or  disapproved.  The  question 
of  using  barrels  made  by  private  makers 
did  not  come  up  at  the  team  captain's 
meeting  the  day  before  the  match,  and 
Captain  Bruce  did  not  open  the  subject  at 
that  meeting;  did  not,  in  a  word,  obey  the 
National  Association's  explicit  instruction 
to  him  to  have  the  special  barrels  acted 
upon  officially  at  the  team  captain's  meet- 
ing. Had  Captain  Bruce  obeyed  instruc- 
tions, the  first  duty  of  an  officer,  he  would 
have  saved  the  Association  from  this  con- 
troversy and  spared  America  the  slander 
of  implied  deceit. 

SpecUi  I  do  not  believe  and  there  is  abso- 
Barrel!  lutely  nothing  to  indicate  that 
tA  Open  Captain  Bruce  sought  to  deceive 
***"*  the  English  or  other  teams  com- 
peting for  the  Palma  Trophy.  On  the 
contrary,  everything  was  open  and  above 
board,  at  least  so  far  as  the  American 
rifle  was  concerned.  There  was  no  secret 
made  of  the  use  by  the  American  team  of 
a  rifle  made  by  a  private  maker.  Captain 
Bruce  talked  with  the  other  team  captains 
about  it,  and  no  objection  was  made  un-  j 
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officiaUy  or  otherwise.  In  common  sense 
why  should  there  have  been  objection, 
when  the  others  were  doing  the  same  thing  ? 
Learning  that  the  British  and  Colonial 
teams  were  going  to  use  specially  made 
barrels,  Captain  Bruce  decided  to  do  the 
same;  and  it  was  the  conunon  talk  of  the 
camp.  Everybody  knew  what  everybody 
else  was  doing;  in  fact,  before  the  match 
the  English  press  reported  on  the  use  of 
private  made  barrels  by  the  teams. 

No  doubt  Captain  Bruce  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  bring  the  matter  up  of- 
ficially before  the  team  captain's  meet- 
ing, considering  it  a  subject  of  such  com- 
mon knowledge  and  talk.  Doubtless,  he 
wondered  why  the  American  captain 
should  be  the  one  to  raise  a  question  upon 
which  there  appeared  such  general  tacit 
agreement  among  all  the  competitors. 

But  that  does  not  excuse  Captain  Bruce 
for  disobeying  orders.  Nor  does  it  excuse 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  match  for 
having  permitted  without  protest  any  act 
on  the  part  of  any  contestant  which  it  re- 
garded as  irregular.  No  word  of  protest 
was  heard  from  this  committee  at  the 
time  of  the  tournament,  or  has  been  heard 
since  that  day.  And  this  committee  was 
the  suggestion  of  the  British  Association 
and  became  a  rule  upon  the  agreement  of 
the  National  Association  of  America.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

"  That  a  committee  consisting  of  one 
member  from  each  competing  country  be 
appointed  for  the  observance  of  the  rules 
and  conditions  of  the  match.  Such  com- 
mittee shall  act  as  umpire.  The  committee 
shall  elect  their  own  chairman,  who  will 
have  a  casting  vote  in  addition  to  his  origi- 
nal vote.  The  captain  of  each  team  will 
nominate  a  representative  of  his  country  to 
serve  on  the  committee." 

Thus  we  see  that  this  rule  takes  the  con- 
duct of  the  match  upon  itself,  and  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  British  Association. 
If  there  were  any  rules  of  the  match  not 
lived  up  to,  this  committee  was  the  proper 
authority  to  institute  an  inquiry. 

What  the  Summing  up  the  case,  several 
^^JJ|^<>*  things  stand  out  with  disagree- 
'^*^**  able  clearness,  to  wit: 
First — ^that  both  the  English  and  the 
American  teams  violated  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  literal  letter  of  the  law  governing 
the  Palma  Trophy  match,  because  the 


rules  of  record  do  not  permit  the  use  of 
barrek  made  by  private  makers. 

Second — ^that  the  trophy  really  belongs 
and  should  be  sent  to  the  highest  score 
team  in  the  competition  of  1903,  which 
used  the  bona  fide  service  rifle  of  its  coim- 
try  as  turned  out  by  its  Government 
Arsenal. 

Third — ^that  the  captain  of  the  Amer- 
ican team  disobeyed  the  orders  of  his 
Association  and  should  be  pimished. 

Fourth — ^that  critical  attitude  by  Eng- 
lishmen, officiaUy  or  imofficially,  is  despi- 
cable, considering  that  the  American  rifle- 
men, in  using  barrels  made  by  private 
maker,  were  simply  beating  the  English- 
men at  their  own  game.  Viewed  or  un- 
viewed  is  a  trivial  detail  beside  the  broad 
question  of  competition  between  militia 
teams  and  service  arms. 

Fifth — that  the  British  Association,  in 
calling  the  American  Association  to  ac- 
count, has  placed  itself  in  a  ridiculous 
position;  (a)  because  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  match  was  the  one  for  the 
Association  to  question,  and  the  one  to  com- 
municate with  the  American  Association, 
if  correspondence  followed;  (b)  because 
raising  any  question  is  tantamount  to 
charging  the  committee  with  neglect  of 
duty,  and  therefore  imfaimess  towards  the 
teams  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Natal  and  Norway. 

Sixth — that  as  between  England  and 
America,  the  Palma  Trophy  belongs  to  the 
latter,  and  that  the  American  Association 
made  a  mistake  in  returning  the  trophy 
without  stipulating  that  it  should  be 
awarded  to  the  team  which  made  the  best 
score  last  year  with  real  service  rifles. 

Seventh — that  the  controversy  has  dis- 
closed and  emphasized  on  both  sides  the 
abominable  modem  spirit  to  beat  the 
rules;  the  match  being  for  service  rifles, 
there  should  be  no  side  rules  that  admit 
of  misunderstanding.  It  should  be  the 
rifle  as  issued  from  the  Govemmeni  Ar- 
senal to  the  troops;  and  none  other.  The 
"viewed"  business  at  once  opens  the 
door  to  no  end  of  sharp  work. 

CdUece  The  college  baseball  season 
BaieteU  showed  a  marked  improvement 
■*■••  over  last  year  in  fielding,  while 
******  the  batting,  however,  did  not  aver- 
age quite  so  high,  though  the  difference 
was  not  great  in  this  respect.    Perhaps  the 
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most  notable  fielding  record  is  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  ten  errorless 
games  to  its  credit  in  1904.  If  this  team's 
batting  had  been  only  proportionally  so 
good,  Pennsylvania  would  have  won  first 
place,  instead  of  fifth. 

Princeton  won  its  single  game  from 
Harvard,  two  out  of  three  from  Yale, 
because,  as  in  1903,  of  timely  batting  and 
courageous  play.  It  was  not  so  heavy  a 
batting  team  as  last  year's,  but  quite  as 
good  in  the  field,  despite  individuals  of 
lesser  quality,  and  faster  on  the  bases. 
Harvard  had  a  better  nine  than  in  1903; 
had  there  been  less  dependence  on  one 
man  in  the  early  season,  it  would  have 
won  more  games. 

Yale  was  comparatively  weak  in  the 
pitcher's  box,  and  batted  somewhat  better 
than  in  1903,  but  fielded  poorer  in  its  final 
games  than  for  two  years.  Princeton  first 
in  base  running  and  batting,  and  second 
in  fielding.  Harvard  second  in  batting, 
third  in  fielding  and  base  running.  Yale 
second  in  base  running,  third  in  batting, 
fourth  in  fielding.  First  in  fielding  was 
earned  by  Pennsylvania. 

Qualifications  for  this  nine  are  all- 
round  playing  strength,  judgment,  and 
sportsmanship. 


All-Ambrica  Amatbur  Nine. 

Byram Princeton Pitcher. 

Winslow Yale Catcher. 

Ernst Lafayette ist  base. 

O'Brien Yale ad  base. 

Reid Princeton 3d  base. 

Matthews Harvard Short-stop. 

Cole Yale Left  field. 

Cosgrove Princeton Center  field. 

Devlin Pennsylvania  ....  Right  field. 

SubstituUt:  Bennett,  Pennsylvania,  Catcher;  Co- 
bum,  Harvard,  Pitcher;  Randall,  Harvard,  Infielder; 
Greenough,  Harvard,  Outfielder. 

Ranking  the  teams  would  find  Prince- 
ton, Harvard,  Yale,  Lafayette,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dartmouth,  Columbia,  Illinois, 
Lehigh,  Brown,  Williams,  Cornell,  Virginia, 
Carlisle,  among  the  leaders.  Fordham, 
Georgetown  and  Holy  Cross  all  had  good 
nines,  but  until  their  ethical  standard  is 
brought  up  to  that  of  the  other  universi- 
ties, I  can  not  rank  them. 

Illinois  continues  to  lead  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  and  Chicago.  None  of  the 
Western  or  smaller  college  teams  de- 
veloped individuals  up  to  the  All-America 
standard.  In  batting  and  base  running, 
the  Western  first-class  is  quite  a  bit  below 
the  Eastern  first. 


Brown  deserves  great  credit  for  her  cour- 
age and  sportsmanship  in  cleaning  her 
team  of  its  professionals,  and  for  the  show- 
ing made  subsequently.  Western  baseball 
promises  to  be  cleaned  up  also,  the  Con- 
ference Committee  having  recently  passed 
a  rule  disqualifying  the  man  who  plays 
for  his  board  and  keep  during  summer,  or 
upon  teams  with  professionals.  Excellent ! 
Now  let  us  see  a  one  year  residence  rule 
enforced. 

SyracvM  There  has  been,  I  observe,  much 
^^••E^**  casting  about  for  satisfactory  ex- 
^  planation  of  the  results  of  the 

college  boat  races  on  the  Hudson  and  on 
the  Thames.  Somehow  people  never  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  obvious  simple  rea- 
son; always  there  must  be  search  for  the 
occult.  Syracuse  won  the  'Varsity  and  the 
Freshmen  races  entirely  on  the  merits  of 
its  crews,  which,  except  for  lighter  catch 
and  shorter  reach,  suggested  English  form 
rather  more  than  I  have  yet  seen  in 
America;  there  was  the  comparatively 
ragged  body  work,  but  fine  waterman- 
ship, and  the  long  stroke  in  the  water 
finished  with  great  force.  But  despite 
its  appearance  of  power,  I  do  not  re- 
gard the  1904  Syracuse  a  fast  crew,  nor 
the  stroke  it  rowed  equal  to  making  very 
fast  crews;  it  needs  more  p)ower  at  the  be- 
ginning. Yet  Syracuse  rowed  fast  enough 
to  win  and  showed  the  ground  work  of  a 
stroke  which,  in  its  fiulher  development, 
will  no  doubt  keep  the  others,  including 
Cornell,  guessing.  This  year's  results 
may  be  accepted  as  suggestive  rather  than 
conclusive,  for  the  time,  20m.  23^,  was  the 
slowest  since  1897,  while  in  nine  years  of 
Freshman  eights  on  the  Hudson,  only 
twice  before  has  the  time  been  so  slow  as  in 
1904.  With  two  exceptions,  the  time  of 
the  'Varsity  fours,  won  by  Cornell,  Colum- 
bia second,  was  the  slowest  since  the  race 
was  inaugurated.  It  was  a  year  of  com- 
paratively slow  rowing  on  the  Hudson,  the 
time  of  the  winning  'Varsity  in  1904  being 
slower  than  that  of  the  last  finisher  to  be 
timed  in  any  year  at  Poughkeepsie  since 
1899,  when  Columbia  finished  last  of  four 
crews  in  20  m.  20  sec. 

Whether  or  no  it  was  because  two  of  the 
oarsmen  had  previously  sat  in  the  four,  it 
is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  the  Cornell 
'Varsity  of  1904  was  the  poorest  in  point  of 
power  and  speed  for  six  years.    Its  form   ^ 
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was  "pretty,"  but  lacked  in  force;  it  rowed 
short  after  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  had 
no  sprint  in  it,  no  steam,  even  when  the 
stroke  was  raised.  It  was  the  Cornell 
stroke  of  1895. 

Pennsylvania  showed  a  little  improve- 
ment on  the  catch,  where  they  needed  it 
most.  Perhaps  we  shall  see  an  awakening 
at  Philadelphia.  Columbia  rowed  in 
better  form  than  usual,  but  there  was  no 
speed  in  the  boat.  Wisconsin  made  a  very 
poor  exhibition,  the  first  poor  one  since  it 
first  came  East.  It  was  a  shame  to  send 
that  crew  East ;  some  one  at  Madison  must 
or  should  have  known  how  slow  it  was. 

"What  There  was  slow  work  on  the 
Htnrtrd  Thames  this  year  also,  Yale  win- 
^^J***  ning  the  'Varsity  in  21.41^,  to 
Harvard's  22.07;  ^^^  this  being 
the  first  year  of  another  new  rowing  policy 
at  Cambridge,  queries  have  been  pouring 
in  upon  me  asking  "what  is  the  matter 
wkh  Harvard  anyway?"  Every  student 
of  rowing,  certainly  every  intelligent  one, 
knows  what  is  the  matter,  except  Harvard. 
It  is  ego  and  fickleness.  And  what  Harvard 
boating  needs  is  constancy  and  discipline. 
Constancy  to  one  policy  long  enough  to 
give  it  fair  trial  and  establish  a  school  of 
rowing,  a  definite  stroke  and  coaches 
grounded  in  it;  and  discipline  that  will 
crush  the  ego  out  of  captains  and  sub- 
ordinate self  to  Harvard's  best  interest. 
Always  changing,  ever  inharmonious,  how 
can  success  be  achieved! 

Only  to  go  back  half  a  dozen  years  is  to 
read  enough  of  the  lesson.  There  was 
Storrow,  who  was  implanting  the  rudi- 
ments and  establishing  a  school.  Then 
suddenly  comes  a  change.  Higginson 
takes  the  lead.  He  turns  out,  last  year 
and  the  year  before,  two  of  the  best  crews 
Harvard  has  had  and  the  outlook  seems 
bright,  when — ^another  change — ^and  Col- 
son,  a  one  time  Cornell  captain  and  cox- 
swain, takes  Harvard's  rowing  interests  in 
hand,  and  his  first  crew  (1904)  is  the  poor- 
est Harvard  has  had  in  a  long  time.  That 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  Colson  is  a 
failure  as  a  coach,  but  it  does  mean  that 
constant  changing  of  policy  of  coach  will 
never  lead  to  success.  The  Cornell  stroke, 
so-called,  is  no  heaven-bom  product;  for 
distance  rowing  it  once  was  a  ridiculous 
afifair  compared  with  Harvard's  form. 
The  Cornell  stroke,  like  the  Yale  stroke. 


is  the  result  of  fixed  policy,  growing  better 
year  by  year,  with  experience.  When 
Harvard  adopts  finally  a  policy  that  shall 
not  be  changed  under  three  years,  or  better 
five,  it  will  take  the  first  step  to  making 
winning  crews.    So  much  for  constancy. 

Now  for  discipline. 

No  team  or  crew  can  do  itself  justice  if 
inharmony  exists  among  its  members,  or 
between  its  members  and  the  captain, 
or  between  the  captain  and  the  coach.  I 
speak  of  a  coach,  not  a  trainer.  If  a  coach 
is  responsible  to  the  university  for  the 
stroke,  or  the  S3rstem  of  play,  his  authority 
must  be  absolute.  If  there  are  men  on  the 
team  or  in  the  crew  out  of  harmony  with 
the  working  policy,  they  must  be  replaced, 
even  if  the  need  be  by  poorer  men.  The 
team,  the  crew  will  profit  thereby.  If  the 
captain  is  not  in  accord  with  the  adopted 
policy  of  the  coach,  the  former's  resigna- 
tion should  be  demanded.  In  a  word, 
when  a  crew  or  a  team  member  places 
self  above  alma  maiery  his  usefulness 
ceases;  and  when  the  disaffected  one  hap- 
pens to  be  the  captain,  that  team  or  crew 
at  once  becomes  burdened  with  a  handi- 
cap under  which,  unfairly  enough,  all  the 
members  must  suffer,  and  that  may  easily 
prevent  them  from  doing  their  best  for 
their  university  as  they  loyaUy  should. 
If  the  captain  and  coach  cannot  agree, 
one  or  the  other  must  go,  if  university  in- 
terests are  to  be  served.  Harvard  has 
suffered  seriously  more  than  once  through 
inharmony  between  captains  and  coach, 
and  no  later  than  1904.  If  Clarkson 
had  been  put  off  the  baseball  team  ear- 
lier, the  nine's  record  might  be  better; 
if  there  had  been  a  clear  understanding 
touching  responsibility  and  authority  as 
between  coach  and  captain,  perhaps  the 
'Varsity  would  have  shipped  a  better  bow 
oar,  and  made  a  race  of  it  with  Yale, 
instead  of  a  procession. 

It  is  pleasant  to  dwell  on  the  Freshman 
race,  because  Yale  won  a  magnificent 
struggle  by  only  inches  after  a  splendid 
sprint  at  the  finish,  and  because  the  Har- 
vard crew  stood  for  the  best  type  of  Har- 
vard manhood  and  pluck.  Here  was  a 
captain  (Bacon)  who  by  his  work  in  the 
boat  (the  best  oar  in  it)  and  his  spirit  out 
of  it,  showed  the  subordination  of  self  to 
university,  the  true  loyalty  to  alma  mater ^ 
which  every  thoroughbred  young  Ameri- 
can does  have.    We  remember^nly  the, 
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Freshman  and  their  captain  in  Harvard's 
aquatic  year,  1904 — may  they  be  the  'Var- 
sity of  1905! 

Track  ^^  point  of  quality  as  well  as 
AtUetics  quantity,  this  has  been  a  remark- 
of  UnvMul  able  track  athletic  season.  The 
^^"*^^^  Harvard-Yale  team  against  Ox- 
ford-Cambridge seems  to  have  a  better 
chance  than  in  any  previous  match  at 
Queens. 

Of  individual  performances,  the  most 
notable  was  that  of  Rose,  of  Michigan 
University,  who  put  the  16-pound  shot 
48  feet,  7^  inches,  supplanting  Horgan's 
world's  record  of  48  feet,  2  inches.  Of 
pole  vaulting,  there  has  been  no  end  of 
high-class  performances,  but  Norman 
Dole,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  attained  to 
record  figures  with  12  ft.,  i  in.,  while  W. 
Lanahan,  of  Yale,  reached  11  feet,  8 J 
inches,  though  credited  with  12  feet  in 
exhibition.  Nothing  extraordinary  was 
done  in  the  sprints  or  jumps,  but  Williams, 
of  Princeton,  did  a  half-mile  in  i.s6f 
against  Cornell,  and  J.  B.  Taylor,  of 
Pennsylvania,  won  the  Intercollegiate 
quarter  in  49^-  seconds,  beating  by  ^  of  a 
second  the  record  M.W.Long  made  in  1899. 

Yale  won  the  Intercollegiate  champion- 
ship with  34J  points;  Harvard,  25J; 
Pennsylvania,  24;  Princeton  and  Cornell 
tied  at  15  points;  Syracuse,  loj;  Colgate, 
6;  Columbia,  5;  Amherst,  4;  Haverford,  2, 
and  New  York,  2.  Amherst  won  the  New 
England  Intercollegiate  meet  with  43J 
points;  Dartmouth,  28;  Williams,  27J; 
Brown,  17;  M.  I.  T.,  i6i;  Tufts,  5; 
Wesleyan,  3^ .  In  both  these  meets,  the 
field  event  performances  held  the  imusual. 

Of  dual  meets. — ^Michigan  beat  Chicago, 
70  to  56;  Yale  beat  Princeton,  77  to  27; 
Yale  beat  Harvard,  57tV*o  46tV»  Princeton 
beat  Columbia,  61  i  to  34^,  and  Cornell,  59 J 
to  44i;  Cornell  beat  Pennsylvania,  76  t04i ; 
Columbia  beat  Pennsylvania,  54 J  to  49 J; 
Cornell  beat  Syracuse,  84 J  to  32^. 

Princeton  leads  in  baseball;  Swarthmore 
in  lacrosse;  Harvard  in  hockey;  Yale  in 
rowing  on  the  Thames,  Syracuse  on  the 
Hudson,  California  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
In  golf  Harvard  won  team  honors,  Prince- 
ton individual;  in  lawn  tennis,  Columbia 
won  team,  Yale  singles  championship. 
Cornell  holds  the  cross-coimtry,  Yale  the 
relay  running  and  West  Point  the  fencing 
honors. 


•^^lyit  t^  To  every  one  mterested  in  the 
America't  development  of  the  wind-driven 
C«P  yacht,  the  publication    of   the 

StanOtFor  correspondence  between  Sir 
Thomas  J.  Lipton  and  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  regarding  the  rules  of  meas- 
urements that  shaU  prevail  in  future  con- 
tests for  the  America's  Cup,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  events  of  the  yachting 
season.  The  letter  of  Secretary  G.  A. 
Cormack,  written  imder  instructions  of  an 
especiaUy  appointed  committee,  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  does  not,  indeed,  decide 
what  the  rule  of  measurement  shall  be, 
but  it  does  what  is  of  very  much  greater 
importance:  it  says  on  authority  and 
with  unmistakable  emphasis  that  *Uhe 
normal  match  provided  for  by  the  Deed  of 
Gift  is  one  to  be  sailed  without  time  allow- 
ancej  and  therefore  without  regard  to  any 
rule  or  system  of  measurement." 

No  committee  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  ever  did  anything  more  important 
to  yachting  or  more  worthy  of  public 
approval,  than  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  America's  Cup  is  the  trophy, 
normally,  of  races  sailed  ship  for  ship, 
without  time  allowance.  No  such  race 
has  yet  been  sailed  for  the  Cup,  but  we 
now  have  an  emphasized  statement  that 
it  stands  as  a  trophy  for  unhampered  de- 
signers. Who  wishes  to  try  for  this  Cup 
may  come  with  what  model  he  will — 
skimming  dish  or  knife-blade  cutter; 
wide-beamed  scow,  or  sharp-nosed  cruiser. 
Here  is  a  contest  the  sole  object  of  which 
is  to  develop  the  swiftest  possible  wind- 
driven  model.  The  America's  Cup  stands 
for  just  that,  and  there  is  no  other  trophy 
that  does  so. 

Cndaert  In  connection  with  this  corre- 
•*4  spondence  one  may  well  consider 
*•*•*•  two  or  three  other  events  of  the 
season  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  devel- 
opment of  yachting.  The  schooner  In- 
gomar,  on  the  other  side,  is  hoping  to 
meet  the  best  British  yachts  of  her  size 
in  both  sheltered-water  and  high-seas 
races.  The  important  fact  about  her  trip, 
is  that  she  is  a  representative  of  an  ocean- 
going or  cruising  class  of  yachts.  Her 
voyage  has  done,  and  is  doing,  much  to 
create  an  interest  in  cruising  yachts. 
Doubtless  the  trip  was  the  outgrowth  of 
the  work  of  the  ocean  races  of  last  year, 
which  did  not  attract  the  attention  they  , 
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deserved,  because  they  were  overshadowed 
by  the  races  for  the  America's  Cup.  The 
trip  of  Ingomar,  together  with  the  fact  that 
other  trophies  for  high-seas  races  are  being 
sailed  for  this  year,  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  yachtsmen  are  coming  to  recognize 
the  radical  difference  between  cruisers  and 
racers,  and  what  is  of  more  importance, 
that  no  rule  of  measurement  has  yet  been 
written,  or  ever  will  be  written,  that  can 
fairly  bring  cruisers  and  racers  into  one 
class  at  the  starting  line. 

Out  of  the  results  of  racing  big  ships 
with  lesser  ones,  have  come  the  one-design 
classes,  in  the  races  among  which  the  slull 
of  the  designer  is  entirely  eliminated,  and 
only  the  ability  of  the  crew  counts.  Looked 
at  in  a  broad  way,  the  building  of  one- 
design  classes  is  an  emphatic  assertion 
that  all  rules  of  measurements  are  unfair; 
and  that  assertion  is  true.  All  efforts  to 
join  cruisers  and  racers  in  one  class  have 
been  futile,  and  the  popularity  of  one- 
design  classes  is  a  promise  that  they  ever 
will  be  futile.  And  the  present-day 
tendency  toward  ocean  racing — or  racing 
among  cruisers — ^is  an  indication  that 
efforts  to  unite  the  racers  and  cruisers  in 
one  class  by  rules  of  measurement  are  to 
be  abandoned. 

And  now  when  yachtsmen  begin  to 
realize  the  futility  of  rules  of  measurement, 
comes  the  official  decimation  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  that  the  America's  Cup, 
the  most  coveted  trophy  of  the  world, 
stands  distinctively  as  the  prize  of  the 
racer  class.  In  a  normal  race  for  that 
Cup,  but  one  measurement  will  be  taken 
— the  waterline  length — and  in  future  con- 
tests for  this  Cup,  we  shall  hear  no  more 
chatter  about  the  relative  merits  of  racing 
machines  and  wholesome  models,  for  one 
might  as  well  discuss  the  relative  merits 
of  a  quarter-miler  and  a  family  carriage 
horse  for  the  use  of  women  and  children. 

This  is  by  no  means  to  decry  the  use,  or 
the  racing,  of  cruisers.  Let  those  who 
want  house-boats  for  the  high-seas — ^build 
them  under  such  restrictions  as  will  make 
them  safe  for  any  cruise  or  weather  they 
may  wish  for,  and  then  race  them  to  their 
hearts'  content.  And  so,  too,  let  those  who 
wish  to  learn  what  is  truly  the  swiftest 
wind-driven  model,  and  who  love,  and  fear 
not,  the  frail  scantling,  and  the  lofty  spars 
and  the  strained  rigging  of  the  racer,  have 
their  day  afloat  with  no  drags  attached  to 


hold  them  back  in  company  with  house- 
boats at  the  finish  line. 

Timely  Undergraduates  who  join  base- 
Warnliic  b^ll  teams  having  professional 
or  semi-professional  members,  or  who  ac- 
cept "  expenses,"  board  or  lodging  from 
hotel  or  other  "  resort "  nines,  disqualify 
themselves  from  thereafter  representing 
their  college  in  any  branch  of  amateur 
sport.  A  Black  List  of  these  will  be  care- 
fully compiled  this  season. 

To  Avoid  So  many  lives  are  lost  each  sea- 
AocUeiiti  son  on  the  water  by  criminal 
Water  carelessness  and  ignorance,  that, 
at  the  risk  of  being  trite,  lam 
repeating  a  few  timely  don'ts  for  those  who 
number  rowing  or  sailing  among  their 
summer  recreations. 

First — Do  not  go  out  in  a  canoe,  row- 
boat  or  sail -boat,  small  or  large,  unless 
it  carries  enough  life-saving  buoys  or 
cushions  to  float  all  on  board  in  case  of  an 
upset  or  collision. 

Second — Do  not  go  out  in  a  sail-boat 
except  with  a  skipper  of  experience. 
Many  a  boatload  is  upset  through  the 
mistaken  idea,  prevalent  at  simuner  re- 
sorts, that  any  one  can  handle  a  small  sail- 
boat. In  case  of  fatal  accident,  the  guilty, 
incompetent  skipper  should  get  ten  years' 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor. 

Third — In  case  of  a  party  in  a  rowboat, 
be  sure  all  are  finally  seated  before  leaving 
shore,  particularly  if  there  are  girls.  Per^ 
mit  no  one  to  attempt  to  exchange  seats 
after  leaving  shore,  or  to  put  a  foot  on  the 
edge  or  gunwale  of  the  boat  to  change 
seats,  or  to  rock  the  boat.  Rocking  boats 
for  fun  by  rollicking  young  people  loses 
many  lives  every  year.  Where  the  waters 
become  rough  from  a  sudden  squall  or  a 
passing  steamer,  never  rise  in  the  boaty 
but  settle  down  as  close  to  the  bottom  as 
possible,  until  the  water  is  smooth  again — 
and  don't  scream  or  talk  to  the  oarsman. 

Fourth — ^If  over-turned,  a  non-swimmer 
by  drawing  the  arms  up  to  the  sides  and 
pushing  down  with  widely  extended 
hands,  while  stair-climbing,  or  treading 
water  with  the  feet,  may  keep  up  several 
minutes,  often  when  a  single  minute  means 
life;  or  throwing  out  the  arms,  dog  fashion, 
forward  overhand  and  pulling  in,  as  if 
reaching  for  something,  may  keep  one  at 
least  afloat  until  help  comes.  .  A  womai^'s 
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skirts,  held  out  by  her  extended  arms, 
while  she  uses  her  feet  as  if  climbing  stairs, 
will  often  keep  her  up  until  rescued. 


life  I  advise  the  foregoing  and  the 

Saving  following  instructions  issued  by 
?^^|^  the  U.  S.  Volunteer  Life  Saving 
DiNkwoiBf  CQips^  tQ  ]yQ  studied  and  subse- 
quently cut  out  and  put  up  in  the  living 
room.  Better  yet,  the  Corps  has  cards 
with  these  instructions,  which  they  will 
give  on  request  and  that  may  and  should 
be  tacked  up. 

Rescuing. — Approach  the  drowning 
from  behind,  seizing  them  by  the  coat 
collar,  or  a  woman  by  the  back  hair,  and 
tow  them  at  arm's  length  to  boat  or 
shore.  Do  not  let  them  cling  around  your 
neck  or  arms  to  endanger  you.  Duck 
them  under  until  unconscious  if  necessary 
to  break  a  dangerous  hold  upon  you;  but 
do  not  strike  to  stun  them. 

RESUsaxATiON. — First :  Immediately 
loosen  the  clothing  about  the  neck  and 
chest,  exposing  them  to  the  wind,  except 
in  very  severe  weather,  and  get  the  water 
out  of  the  body.  First  try  tickling  in  the 
throat  by  a  straw  or  feather,  or  ammonia 
to  the  nose;  a  severe  slap  with  the  open 
hand  upon  the  chest  and  soles  of  feet;  if  no 
immediate  result,  proceed  as  follows. 

Second — Lay  the  body  with  its  weight 
on  the  stomach,  across  any  convenient 
object,  a  keg,  box,  boat,  timber  or  your 
knee,  in  the  open  air,  with  the  head  hang- 
ing down.  Open  the  mouth  quickly, 
drawing  the  tongue  forward  with  hand- 
kerchief or  cloth  so  as  to  let  the  water 
escape.  Keep  the  mouth  clear  of  liquid. 
Then  roll  the  body  gently  from  side  to 
side  so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
stomach,  then  back  to  the  stomach.  Do 
this  several  times  to  force  the  water  from 
the  stomach  and  throat. 

Third — Laying  the  body  on  the  back, 
make  a  roll  of  coat  or  any  garment,  place 
it  under  the  shoulders  of  patient,  allowing 
the  head  to  fall  back.  Then  kneel  at  the 
head  of  the  patient.  Grasp  the  arms  at 
the  middle  of  the  forearms,  folded  across 
the  stomach,  raise  the  arms  over  the  head 
to  a  perpendicular  position,  drawing  them 
backwards  straight,  then  forward  over- 
head to  the  sides  again,  pressing  the  arms 


on  the  lower  part  of  the  ribs  and  sides,  so 
as  to  produce  a  bellows  movement  upon 
the  lungs.  Do  this  sixteen  or  eighteen 
times  a  minute.  Smelling  salts,  camphor 
or  ammonia  may  be  applied  to  the  nostrils 
to  excite  breathing.  But  give  no  spirits 
internally  until  after  breathing  and  cir- 
culation are  restored.  The  clothing  should 
be  removed,  the  body  dried  and  the  legs 
rubbed  briskly  upwards,  from  foot  to  knee, 
occasionally  slapping  the  soles  of  the  feet 
with  the  open  hand. 

Fourth — On  signs  of  life,  or  when 
breathing  is  restored,  wrap  in  warm 
blankets  or  hot  cloths.  To  encourage 
circulation,  hot  tea,  brandy  or  any  spirits 
may  be  given  in  small  doses,  with  care  to 
avoid  strangulation,  and  brisk  rubbing  and 
warmth  applied  to  the  entire  body. 

Keep  at  work  imtil  recovery,  or  death  is 
pronounced  certain  by  a  ph)rsician.  Per- 
sons have  revived  after  two  hours*  steady 
work,  but  most  cases  revive  within  thirty 
minutes. 


Poi»  Although  polo  tournaments  have 

FrocTMt  shown  fewer  entries  and  a  lesser 
number  than  usual  of  the  limited  first- 
class,  yet  the  general  play  has  averaged 
higher  than  I  have  before  seen  it.  In  a 
word,  more  of  the  second  and  third  raters 
are  playing  fairly  good  polo,  and  as  this 
is  the  class  upon  which  the  game's  future 
depends,  the  outlook,  to  me,  seems  favor- 
able, despite  the  pessimistic  views  I  hear 
and  read  almost  daily. 

Probably  the  best  toxunament  of  the 
season  should  be  that  at  Point  Judith, 
which  appears  to  have  brought  about  the 
total  eclipse  of  Newport ;  and  a  good  thing, 
too,  for  there  are  real  people  at  P.  J.,  while 
Newport  was  never  able  to  get  above  what 
our  racing  friends  call  the  paper  sport 
class.  Elsewhere,  Rockaway,  as  usual,  is 
showing  more  activity  and  higher  average 
play  than  any  of  the  other  clubs.  The 
college  teams  have  only  begun,  but  there 
is  opportunity  here  for  another  inter- 
collegiate contest  in  which  West  Point 
and  Squadron  A,  that  are  doing  fairly 
well,  should  be  included.  In  fact,  there 
is  much  genuine  interest  and  development 
of  polo  this  year,  take  it  by  and  large. 

It  should  be  a  rule  of  the  game,  under 
penalty  of  disqualification,  that  every 
player  wear  a  cap.  ^  1 
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GiTe  tie  After  all  is  said  and  done,  I  do 
"  Old  Mea*»  not  believe  I  know  any  game  so 
a  Ckaace  calculated  to  keep  the  blood  red 
and  the  heart  young,  as  lawn  tennis.  And 
for  the  middle-aged  man — ^and  woman — 
that  means  much.  But  the  tennis  of  our 
schoolboy  sons  and  collegeboy  friends 
demands  more  speed  than  most  of  us 
middle-aged  can  sunmion;  yet  among  the 
greatest  of  vacation-day  pleasures  is  tennis 
play  with  "the  boy." 

I  have  a  middle-aged  friend  who  has, 
it  seems  to  me,  most  satisfactorily  solved 
the  problem  by  raising  the  net  to  five  feet; 
that  slows  down  "the  boy's"  drives,  and 
gives  the  "old  man"  a  look  in  he  would 
not  otherwise  have. 

And  the  boy  gets  plenty  of  work,  too. 

A  CUP  for  steam  yacht  racing!  And 
what  is  a  20  knot  the  hour  gait  in  this  day 
of  speedy  craft? 

Capercaillie  have  been  imported  into 
Ontario  Province,  and  turned  out  in  the 
Algonquin  National  Park.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  fine  game  bird  should  not 
thrive  in  Canada. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot,  I  hear, 
in  England,  to  show  that  because  the 
putting  of  Travis  was  abnormally  accu- 
rate, he  is  an  Australian  by  birth  and  there- 
fore his  triumph  cannot  be  accredited  to 
America. 

The  Royal  Yacht  Squadron's  defence 
of  the  Cape  May  Cup  was  quite  as  sports- 
manly  as  its  conduct  at  the  time  Dun- 
raven,  its  official  representative,  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
because  of  his  refuted  libel  on  American 
yachtsmen.     Congratulations  to  Ingomar. 

The  outlook  for  deer  and  elk  in  the 
coming  season  is  not  very  bright,  and 
Americans  and  Canadians  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  show  their  sportsmanly 
qualities  by  killing  sparingly.  Thousands 
of  deer  and  hundreds  of  elk  died  last 
winter  because  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  those  remaining  should  have 
a  respite  this  season. 

The  food  fishes  in  public  waters  need 
certainly  as  much  legislative  supervision 
as  the  game  aninuds  on  public  lands. 


Pound  netting  alone  is  depleting  fish  life 
at  a  rate  that  is  scarcely  accredited.  Why 
should  there  not  be  a  National  Game 
Commission  with  a  chief  Protector,  just  as 
now  we  have  a  chief  Forester.  Under 
such  a  plan  all  effort  for  wild  animal  and 
bird  and  fish  life  could  be  concentrated 
and  more  practical. 

Motor  boat  racing  will  attain  to  no 
popularity  or  support  if  the  bungling 
management  of  the  Columbia  Yacht  Club, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Standard-Water  Lily 
race,  is  to  rule  in  future  regattas.  An 
explanation  from  Mr.  Ketcham,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  managed 
that  race,  is  due  both  the  public  and  the 
sportsmanly  owner  of  the  Water  Lily,  else 
both  must  concluds  the  Columbia  Club 
and  Mr.  Ketcham  to  be  either  without 
executive  ability  or  sportsmanly  honor. 

It  is  too  bad  the  American  Rowing 
Association  persists  in  its  obstinate,  not  to 
say  shortsighted,  disregard  of  existing 
conditions.  Apparently  it  has  allowed 
the  whimsical  convictions  of  a  few  of  its 
sponsors  to  lead  it  into  senseless  and  fatal 
mistakes.  There  was  and  is  room  for  an 
association  along  some  of  the  lines  of  this 
organization,  but  the  A.  R.  A.  is  not  meet- 
ing requirements.  It  began  its  career  by 
heedlessly,  indeed  stupidly,  offending  a 
rival  and  the  rowing  body,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  gained  judgment  since. 
The  A.  R.  A.  has  not  lived  well,  and  it 
will  not  live  long  unless  it  acquires  wisdom. 

What  an  excellent  and  timely  bill  is 
that  which,  fathered  by  H.  V.  Radford, 
passed  by  the  State  Legislature  and  signed 
by  the  Governor,  protects  black  bear  in 
New  York  from  July  ist  to  September  30th! 
The  penalty  is  fifty  dollars.  He  ought  to 
have  protection  all  over  the  country. 
"Varmint?"  Why,  he  is  the  humorist 
of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

Per  contra,  the  absence  of  a  close  season 
on  black  bears  and  the  reduction  of  the 
former  excellent  protection  afforded  the 
comparatively  rare  and  disappearing 
large  brown  bears  of  Alaska,  does  not 
recommend  the  Alaska  Game  Conunission 
to  favor,  on  the  count  either  of  wisdom  or 
of  practicability.  It  is  passing  strangle  how 
infrequently  academic  tfieory  and  common- 
sense  usefulness  go  hand  in  hand.       t 
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The  International  Chess  Tournament 
at  Cambridge  Springs,  Pennsylvania,  was 
notable  chiefly  for  the  victory  of  the  young 
American  player,  Marshall;  yet  division 
of  the  seven  other  prizes  among  five 
Europeans  and  one  American  indicates 
that  we  still  have  much  to  learn  from  the 


old  world  players.  At  least,  it  is  certain 
that  the  event  proved  the  practicability  of 
holding  championship  tournaments  on  this 
side  of  the  water;  and  the  presence  of  so 
many  well-known  masters  of  the  game 
drew  people  to  the  Springs  and  gave 
thereby  a  stimulus  to  chess  in  America. 


THE  BOATRACE 

I  have  purchased  myself  a  ticket  and  take 

my  place  in  the  train. 
I  see  about  me  many  maidens  and  many 

robust  young  men 
Talking  to  them.    They  see  to  like  it. 
I  see  about  me  old  grads,  with  drinks 

under  their  belts. 
There  are  many  flags. 

We  move  swiftly  up  the  track  to  where  the 

race  is  to  be. 
Here  we  remain  in  the  hot  sun  upward  of 

three  hours. 
Here  the  sun  raises  on  my  neck  blisters, 

water  blisters. 
Blood  blisters  and  plain  blisters. 
The  race  cannot  be  rowed  because  there 

is  too  much  wind. 
I  am  filled  with  joy  that  I  have  coughed  up 

two  bones 
For  this. 

Years,  decades,  centuries  pass  and  the 
oarsmen  appear. 


They  are  clad  in  a  garment  which  shall  be 
nameless. 

I  see  a  pistol  raised.  There  is  a  flash. 
They  commence, 

Around  me  pandemonium  breaks  out.  I 
hear  cheers,  cries. 

Groans,  encouragement,  entreaties,  plead- 
ings, betting. 

Supplications.  I  hear  "hell,"  "damn," 
"puU,"  "lobster"  and 

Some  new  ones. 

Ten  minutes  pass.  The  oarsmen  keep 
doing  it. 

They  contract  chapped  hands,  shortness 
of  breath. 

Anemia  and  abdominal  pains.  Then  the 
race  is 

Over. 

In  the  train  are  congratulations,  noises, 
felicitations. 

Liquidation  of  debts  and  mush  talk  be- 
tween 

The  Sexes. 

I  am  hungry. 

—"Walt  Whitman,"  mTheCameUWidaw. 


CHOOSING  A  SHOOTING  DOG 


By  JOSEPH  A.  GRAHAM 


WHEN  the  amateur  sportsman  has 
means  and  opportunity,  the  easiest 
and  the  cheapest  method  of  making  a  selec- 
tion is  to  buy  a  matured  dog  which  has 
beauty,  style,  speed,  nose,  brains,  fashion- 
able pedigree,  and  a  finished  education.  But 
such  dogs  are  not  picked  up  every  day,  and, 
like  horses  of  the  same  class,  come  high 
when  you  undertake  to  purchase  them  from 
men  who  understand  their  value. 

In  selecting  a  dog  or  judging  a  man  it  is 
a  good  rule  not  to  pass  judgment  on  de- 
fects alone.  There  never  was  a  perfect  dog, 
and  critics  of  the  shallow  sort  are  fond  of 
exhibiting  their  knowledge  by  dwelling  on 
minor  defects.  What  you  desire,  primarily, 
is  a  dog  of  fairly  good  looks  and  a  reliable 
efficiency  of  work.  Keep  those  qualities  al- 
ways in  mind.  Of  course,  you  wish  to 
escape  all  blemishes  as  far  as  possible;  but 


do  not  be  misled  into  condemning  a  dog 
good  in  essentials  because  somebody  per- 
ceives a  few  hairs  too  man^  at  the  end  of 
the  tail  or  a  fraction  of  an  mch  less  leather 
than  he  fancies  in  the  ear. 

In  the  field,  also,  be  careful  not  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  slight  faults  which 
appear  at  a  first  trial.  Be  sure  that  the  dog 
is  of  the  right  stuff  and  then  go  ahead.  Re- 
member that  most  of  what  a  dog  knows  he 
learns  from  experience.  A  young  dog  with 
no  experience  is  likely  to  have  many  faults 
which  disappear  rapidly  with  work  on 
game.  You  cannot  compare  the  work  of  a 
dog  which  has  seldom  or  never  been  afield 
with  that  of  a  veteran  which  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  game.  An  experienced  eye 
will  tell  quickly  whether  a  man  or  dog  is  a 
born  fool  or  rascal,  but  the  amateur  cannot, 
afford  to  judge  hastily.  Ip 
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Some  of  the  errors  which  make  the  worst 
impression  and  which  sportsmen  condemn 
most  severely  are  those  which  are  easily 
cured.  There  are  authorities  who  say  that 
false  pointing  is  an  inherent  weakness  of 
either  nose  or  intelligence.  I  am  -surprised 
that  any  man  who  has  owned  dogs  should 
make  such  a  statement.  One  kind  of  false 
pointing  may  be  an  incurable  disease  or 
weakness,  but  the  ordinary  kmd  usually 
disappears  with  experience.  Most  of  the 
immediate  descendants  of  Count  Noble 
had  a  strong  tendency  to  false  point,  but  in 
few  cases  was  it  persistent.  Cincinnatus 
was  an  example.  One  man  who  attended 
field  trials  at  that  time  condemned  him 
severely  and  told  me  that  the  dog  would 
as  soon  point  a  drove  of  pigs  as  a  bevy  of 
birds.  I  have,  however,  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Cincinnatus  was  not  a  good  bird 
dog.  Certainly  Mr.  Doger  used  him  for 
regular  shooting,  as  he  would  scarcely  have 
done  if  the  dog  had  been  a  deceiver.  A 
daughter  of  Cincinnatus,  which  I  owned, 
was  in  her  first  year  a  most  annoying  vic- 
tim of  this  fault.  In  her  second  year  I  took 
her  on  a  shooting  trip  to  the  Ozarks.  It 
happened  that*  the  place  I  visited  was  al- 
most entirely  bare  of  game,  owing  to  a 
severe  winter  the  previous  year.  Not  being 
able  to  find  game,  the  bitch  took  to  false 
pointing.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  at 
times  she  made  a  hundred  points  in  a 
space  of  two  or  three  acres  where  there 
was  no  sign  of  birds.  She  had  been  worked 
but  little  for  some  time,  and  a  lack  of  prac- 
tice and  her  anxiety  to  find  something  were 
the  causes  of  the  trouble.  Later,  when  she 
*  was  put  in  regular  training,  she  became  as 
positive  and  clean-cut  in  her  bird  work  as 
a  man  could  wish.  For  several  seasons  she 
was  the  shooting  dog  of  Mr.  Weems  of 
Quincy,  Illinois.  He  is  a  practical  sports- 
man "  with  no  foolishness  about  him,"  and 
he  regarded  her  as  an  exceptionally  efficient 
dog.  Field  trial  dogs  often  show  this  fault, 
from  the  fact  that  very  few  birds  are  killed 
over  them,  and  they  become  a  little  puzzled 
as  to  what  it  is  all  about.  This  was  the 
case  of  Seven-up,  a  fast  and  stylish  field 
trial  dog  in  his  derby  year  and  several 
times  a  winner.  He  did  not  locate  at  all 
well  at  that  time,  but  when  used  in  regular 
shooting  became  accurate  and  skilful  in  his 
bird  work.  Lady  Maud  Mannering,  a  clever 
winner,*  also  developed  this  fault  for  a  time. 
Sport's  Gath,  a  fine  shooting  dog  as  well  as 
a  distinguished  field  trial  winner,  would  do 
a  great  deal  of  false  pointing  when  he  was 
worked  without  any  shooting  to  tell  him 
what  kind  of  game  was  wanted. 

Gunshyness  is  a  trouble  with  which  ama- 
teurs and  clumsy  trainers  are  unable  to  deal 
successfully.  Except  in  extreme  cases, 
however,  it  gives  a  good  trainer  little 
trouble.  Many  of  the  finest  dogs  begin  that 
way.  While  nobody  would  call  it  a  merit 
or  a  good  sign,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
any  great  misfortune,  if  only  the  handler 
possesses    a    little    tact    and    knowledge^ 


Jingo's  Light,  the  pointer,  became  badly 
gunshy  from  rough  handling  his  first  year. 
He  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  great  per- 
formers which  went  through  the  same  ex- 
perience. 

There  is  one  fault  which  does  come 
under  the  head  of  good  signs.  That  is 
flushing  in  the  heyday  of  youth  and  inex- 
perience. A  young  dog  which  points  too 
willingly  and  is  stanch  from  the  first  is  not 
likely  to  exhibit  later  any  great  energy  or 
class.  To  a  good  dog  the  stanchness  on 
point  comes  with  a  little  experience  and 
only  that  way.  If  a  young  dog  recognizes 
game,  the  fact  that  he  jumps  into  it  a  sec- 
ond later  is  rather  to  the  credit  of  his 
courage  and  spirit  than  otherwise.  At  one 
of  the  Illinois  field  trials,  Danforth's  Nick 
threw  himself  out  of  competition  by  a 
memorable  bit  of  flushing.  He  flushed  two 
large  bevies,  one  after  the  other,  and  had 
both  scattered  down  a  ditch  bank.  For 
about  two  minutes  he  kept  the  air  full  of 
birds,  exciting  the  laughter  of  the  specta- 
tors and  the  ire  of  Updike,  his  handler. 
Nick  is  now  a  staid  and  sober  shooting  dog, 
retaining  his  speed  and  hunt,  and  adding 
thereto  an  entirely  comfortable  stanchness 
on  birds. 

Bolting  or  ranging  beyond  control  of  the 
handler  is  another  one  of  those  faults  of 
which  superficial  critics  make  much,  but 
which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  readily 
controlled.  This  is  the  fault  of  overbold- 
ness,  and  its  contrary  is  an  apparent  shy- 
ness and  timidity  in  the  kennel  and  with 
strangers.  This  latter  fault  is  another 
which  it  will  not  do  to  emphasize  too  much. 
Some  dogs  which  seem  most  shrinking  and 
quiet  around  the  kennel  are  the  boldest  and 
most  tireless  workers  when  they  get  out 
Vice  versa,  some  of  those  which  are  the 
most  fussy  and  anxious  in  the  kennel  are 
quitters  and  dullards  in  the  field. 

Jealousy  is  a  bothersome  fault.  If,  how- 
ever, a  handler  once  with  a  check-cord  gets 
a  dog  in  the  habit  of  stopping  at  command, 
the  annoyance  disappears. 

Defects  which  the  bench-show  experts 
dwell  upon  frequently  need  not  trouble  the 
amateur  sportsman  unless  he  intends  to  ex- 
hibit. Bench-show  men  ask  for  narrow 
shoulders  in  shooting  dogs  and  greyhounds. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  arc 
right,  and  yet  almost  every  first-class  dojg 
has  round  and  muscular  shoulders.  This  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  heavy  and  cumber- 
some shoulders,  which  are  always  to  be 
condemned.  Even  in  greyhounds  the  rather 
thick  shoulder  is  the  rule  among  first-class 
dogs  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe 
them.  A  dog  which  Mr.  Watson  picked, 
not  only  as  the  best  greyhound,  but  as  the 
best  dog,  in  the  somewhat  celebrated  ex- 
hibition at  St.  Louis  in  1897,  was  ^flagi- 
cian,  a  son  of  Miller's  Rab.  Yet  Magician 
was  never  a  very  fast  dog,  was  a  very  poor 
killer,  and  won  his  coursing  honors  almost 
purely  on  his  staying  powers.  This  latter 
attribute  he  did  not  get  from  his  shoulders. 
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because  he  had  not  at  any  time  what  one 
would  call  a  smooth  gait,  at  least  as  com- 
pared with  real  flyers.  If  Mr.  H.  C.  Lowe 
ever  bred  a  dog  with  what  the  bench-show 
men  would  call  good  shoulders,  I  never 
saw  it.  Yet  no  other  man  has  ever  sent  out 
as  many  winners  of  the  first  flight. 

There  are  two  cardinal  questions  in 
choosing  a  shooting  dog.  One  is  the  breed 
to  be  selected,  and  the  other  is  whether  the 
specimen  shall  be  a  male  or  female.  As  to 
the  breed,  the  inquirer  would  do  better  to 
learn  for  himself  which  he  likes  best.  For 
the  young  sportsman  I  should  be  inclined 
to  recommend  the  pointer  or  the  Laverack 
English  setter.  Either  of  these  will  do 
good  work  with  less  of  scientific  handling 
than  will  in  most  cases  be  required  of  the 
other  strains  and  breeds.  The  modem 
Laverack  is  generally  docile,  responsive, 
and  quick  to  begin  pointing.  I  have  also 
seen  many  young  amateurs  who  got  along 
well  with  Gordons.  These  dogs  are  usu- 
ally rather  self-willed,  but  are  not  disposed 
to  range  oul  of  hand,  and  are  generally 
very  sure  from  the  first  on  single  birds  in 
heavy  cover.  Both  the  Laverack  and  Gor- 
don have  the  additional  advantage  of  carry- 
ing their  pedigrees  in  their  looks,  and  im- 
press all  bystanders  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  well  bred. 

In  picking  a  young  puppy  before  weaning 
time,  I  should  advise  the  amateur  to  select 
the  fattest  one,  provided  the  color  suits  him. 
The  fat  pup  will  not  necessarily  be  the 
largest  one,  but  is  tolerably  sure  to  be  the 
vigorous  and  aggressive  one.  Only  toler- 
ably sure,  however,  because  the  runt  is 
sometimes  the  crackajack. 

In  the  matter  of  size,  I  emphatically 
recommend  the  medium.  Neither  very 
large  dogs  nor  very  small  ones  usually 
carry  the  best  qualities  of  the  breed.  The 
normal  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  right. 
I  do  not  so  much  refer  to  the  disadvan- 
tages of  size  per  se,  as  to  the  fact  that 
anything  which  tends  abnormally  one  way 
or  the  other  is  likely  to  be  deficient  in  the 
essential  qualities. 

In  the  matter  of  male  or  female,  my  own 
judgment  is  positive,  though  there  will  be 
many  to  disagree.  The  female  field  dog 
usually  shows  best  in  the  early  stages.  She 
is  quicker  and  handier,  and  has  enough 
vixenish  fire  in  her  bird-work  to  present  at 
least  an  appearance  of  earnest  effort.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  say  without  hesitation 
that  I  never  saw  a  bitch  which  developed 
first-class  head-work,  and  few  c  *  them  train 
on.  To  be  sure,  some  have  won  ^he  highest 
championships,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  did  it  with  their  heads.  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  high-class  bitches,  but  I  never 
saw  one  exhibit  those  feats  of  intelligence 
which  I  have  seen  a  number  of  times  in  the 
setter  Doc  Hic!k,  and  more  than  once  in  the 
pointer  King  Cyrano,  as  well  as  in  other 
dogs.  Hick,  in  fact,  had  few  equals  even 
among  his  own  sex.  He  seldom  appeared 
at  his  very  best  in  a  field  trial,  because  he 


usually  ranged  just  about  far  enough  to 
keep  a  little  outside  the  other  dog.  It  was 
his  head-work  which  made  him  specially 
superior,  and  it  required  some  knowledge 
of  him  to  fully  appreciate  his  faculties.  He 
had  one  iiabit  which  I  have  not  seen  else- 
where developed  to  the  same  degree,  but 
which  every  field  dog  could  have  with 
benefit.  He  never  bolted  and  never  came 
in  to  his  handler,  but  whenever  he  went 
down  into  a  ditch  or  behind  a  clump  of 
bushes,  he  would  turn  his  head  around  in 
a  peculiar  way  and  take  a  glance  to  see 
whether  the  handler  was  coming  along; 
then  he  would  dash  on  about  his  hunting 
business. 

There  may  be  bitches  which  have  this 
sort  of  mental  faculty,  but  I  can  only  say 
that  I  never  saw  one.  My  advice,  therefore, 
is  that  if  one  wants  a  snappy,  quick,  handy 
dog,  he  would  probably  be  better  satisfied 
with  a  female.  It  is  only  justice  to  say,  too, 
that  more  dogs  than  bitches  are  likely  to 
loaf.  But  for  the  very  highest  class  of 
work,  which  includes  a  recognition  of  con- 
ditions and  dealing  with  them  to  the  best 
advantage,  I  should  say  decidedly.  Stick  to 
the  dog. 

The  bitch,  either  setter  or  pointer,  seWom 
improves  after  her  first  season  on  birds. 
The  dog  generally  gets  better  up  to  five 
or  six  years. 

In  gathering  together  morsels  of  advice 
for  the  amateur,  I  might  cite  a  verdict 
which  I  recently  saw  in  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Rogers  of  Mississippi,  an  experienced  field 
shot  and  a  popular  field  trial  judge.  Grad- 
ing the  dogs  which  he  has  seen.  Dr.  Rogers 
places  them  in  this  way:  for  speed,  Paul 
Bo,  setter;  range,  Daisy  Hope,  setter;  bird 
sense.  Jingo,  pointer;  handling,  Bohemian 
Girl,  setter;  nose,  Gath,  setter;  iron  cour- 
age, Gladstone,  setter.  It  seems  that  Dr. 
Rogers  picks  the  pointer  for  natural  clever- 
ness in  dealing  with  birds,  and  the  setter 
for  speed,  courage,  and  perhaps  acute  nose. 

In  the  matter  of  color  for  either  pointer 
or  setter,  I  rather  prefer  orange  and  white, 
with  plenty  of  white,  but  it  is  not  the  fash- 
ion in  either  breed.  The  fashionable  color 
for  pointers  is  liver  and  white,  and  for  set- 
ters white,  black,  and  tan  with  good-sized 
black  patches. 

When  pondering  on  a  pedigree,  the  ama- 
teur will  find  all  kinds  of  opinions.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  put  it  in  this  way, 
beginning  with  English  setters.  If  you  de- 
sire a  fashionable  pedigree,  look  for  Tony 
Boy,  Count  Gladstone  IV,  Rodfield,  or  one 
of  their  sons.  If  you  wish  to  be  sure  of 
having  a  first-rate,  genuine,  determined 
bird  dog  be  sure  to  have  Marie's  Sport 
or  Prince  Lucifer  blood  close  up.  I  am 
inclined  to  place  great  faith  in  Prince  Lu- 
cifer blood,  since  every  dog  I  ever  saw 
which  typed  after  that  sire  was  good.  Not 
to  mention  such  field  trial  winners  as 
Sport's  Solomon,  Sport's  Boy,  Sport's 
Lady,  and  Dash  Antonio,  I  can  cite  the 
case  of  a  dog  by  a  son  of  Prince  Lucifer j 
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which  I  owned  and  afterwards  sent  down 
to  Maryland.  He  was  a  genuine  bird  dog 
through  and  through,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  which  always  retrieved  on  the  run; 
perfectly  willing  to  retrieve,  but  cheerfully 
anxious  to  get  through  with  it  and  go  about 
bis  hunting  again.  There  was  something 
sparkling  and  soldierly  about  this  dog, 
which  especially  attracted  everybody  who 
saw  him  work. 

In  the  pointer  pedigree,  fashion  requires 
Rip  Rap  and  Jingo  blood.  Perhaps  ex- 
treme fashion  would  be  something  like  this : 
by  King  Cyrano,  Lad  of  Jingo  or  Jingo's 
Light,  out  of  a  dam  by  Young  Rip  Rap, 
Ripstone,  or  Plain  Sam.  For  a  comfortable 
and  reliable  shooting  dog,  I  should  look  for 
the  Jingo  blood  crossed  on  the  best  of  the 
Croxteths,  say  the  descendants  of  Trinket's 
Bang  or  Ossian. 

It  may  be  useful  for  an  amateur  to  know 
that  there  are  differences  in  temper,  among 
not  only  individuals,  but  breeds.  Irish  and 
Gordon  frailty  in  preserving  their  good 
humor  may  partly  account  for  their  lower 
degree  of  popularity.  Gordon  are  the  most 
uncertain  of  temper ;  Irish  next,  then  point- 
ers ;  and  English  setters  are  the  most  cheer- 
ful with  friend  or  foe.  A  Gordon  is  likely 
to  be  morose  and  sulky  under  correction: 
often  showing  resentment  for  a  long  time 
afterwards.  At  the  other  extreme,  an  Eng- 
lish setter  usually  takes  reproof  amiably, 
jumps  up  gaily,  and  forgets  his  grief. 

To  sum  it  up,  whether  of  one  breed  or 
one  strain  or  another,  you  should  look  for 
moral  stamina,  nervous  energy,  and  proper 
physical  proportions.  Next  demand  beauty 
and  breediness,  and  lastly  insist  on  pedi- 
gree. If  you  can  get  these  qualities,  you 
have  a  dog  as  good  as  anybody's,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  company  you  shoot. 

One  scientific  and  practical  reason  for 
demanding  a  pedigree  lies  entirely  apart 
from  mere  fashion  and  prestige,  and  rests 
upon  what  might  be  called  the  potentiality 
of  inheritance. 

Every  man  who  has  had  occasion  to  em- 
ploy large  numbers  of  men  or  women  has 
more  or  less  clearly  perceived  the  strange 
abruptness  with  which  an  individual  will 
come  up  against  the  limit  of  his  or  her 
powers,  a  limit  beyond  which  further  de- 
velopment is  hopeless.  In  my  own  profes- 
sion I  have  employed  several  hundred 
young  men  and  women.  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  they  were,  as  people  go,  of  select 
intellectual  abilities.  Time  and  time  again 
I  have  been  startled  at  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  limit  would  be  reached;  and  at 
the  utter  impossibility  of  carrying  capacity 
a  step  beyond  that  point. 

Last  year  I  asked  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  of 
Clark  University,  one  of  my  boyhood's 
teachers,  whether  this  period  marking  the 
cessation  of  mental  development  had  ever 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  study  by 
a  competent  expert.  Dr.  Hall,  who,  as  his 
old  pupils  are  proud  to  know,  is  the  first 
of  American  authorities  on  child  develop- 


ment, answered  that  no  investigation  of 
consequence  had  ever  been  applied  to  this 
period.  I  take  it  for  granted,  therefore, 
that  it  is  still  an  untilled  field.  One  can 
easily  understand  the  difficulties  of  con- 
ducting such  an  investigation;  yet  the  re- 
sults would  be  of  infinitely  more  value  than 
any  amount  of  child  study,  especially  since 
they  might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  in- 
dicia which  in  childhood  foreshadow  the 
limitations  of  development. 

However  this  may  all  be,  as  a  proposition 
in  general  science,  it  is  certain  that  in  a 
pedigree  of  high  performers  there  lie  pos- 
sibilities of  development.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
in  the  case  of  a  puppy,  even  up  to  a  year 
old,  just  what  direction  development  will  ^ 
take  or  how  far  it  can  be  carried.  A  half- 
bred  yearling  horse  may  have  all  the  ap- 
pearr.nce  and  action  of  a  thoroughbred  and 
may  entice  the  unwary  sportsman  into  the 
expense  of  training,  but  in  a  race  at  any- 
thing over  half  a  mile  the  cold  element  will 
show  itself.  Puppies  of  poor  breeding  arc 
often  handsome,  active,  and  attractive;  and 
those  of  the  highest  breeding  are  often  com- 
mon in  appearance  in  the  early  stages.  At 
maturity  the  poorly  bred  will  become  com- 
mon, and  those  of  champion  ancestry  will 
show  their  blood.  There  is  a  strong  prob- 
ability that  the  latter  will  go  on  improving 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  the  former  will 
stop  short  and  often  go  backward  after  a 
certain  limit  is  reached. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this 
does  not  constitute  an  invariable  rule,  and 
that,  like  most  dogmas  which  relate  to  liv- 
ing creatures,  it  is  subject  to  many  excep- 
tions and  variations.  But  the  percentage 
of  probabilities  is  immensely  on  the  side  of 
the  good  pedigree.  The  qualities  of  the 
great  ancestors  are  likely  to  ripen  into 
power;  maybe  a  little  late,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  maybe  a  little  better  for  not 
being  precocious.  If  a  matured  dog  is  good 
through  and  through,  he  makes  his  own 
pedigree.  But  I  should  never  think  twice 
of  a  young  one  which  had  not  a  pedigree 
of  public  performers.  Private  tales  of  un- 
tected,  unwitnessed  performances  need  too 
much  verification,  about  as  much  as  a 
mother's  baby  yarns.  Public  competition 
alone  is  the  basis  of  value  in  a  pedigree. 

I  wonder  whether  the  gentlemen  who  ob- 
ject to  long  bodies  and  short  legs,  claiming 
that  these  extremes  do  not  belong  to  a 
working  type,  ever  really  worked  sporting 
spaniels.  Range  and  speed  are  not  needed 
in  a  spaniel.  Some  strength  arid  any  amount 
of  ability  to  work  through  cover  are  wanted. 
These  qualities  the  short-legged  spaniel 
possesses.  To  be  sure,  I  have  never  regu- 
larly worked  cockers  on  game,  but  I  have 
had  them  about  me  a  great  deal,  and  fancy 
that  my  experience  with  them  is  equal  to 
that  of  most  writers  on  the  subject.  It  isn't 
the  short  legs,  but  the  failure  to  breed  for 
hunting  zeal  which  has  about  spoiled  the 
bench-show  cocker  for  anything  except  re- 
trievin*:. 
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HOW   TO    MAKE    A    BRIDGE    FOR    SWIFT 

WATERS 

DAMS  FOR  SWIMMING   HOLES,   TROUT   OR  WILD   DUCK 

PONDS 

By  DAN  BEARD 


A  SMALL,  sluggish  stream  or  brook  is 
a  comparatively  simple  thing  to  dam, 
but  as  the  incline  of  the  bed  becomes 
steeper  and  the  water  rapid,  the  difficulties 
for  the  amateur  are  greatly  increased,  and 
indeed  the  professional  engineer  is  often 
put  to  his  wit's  end  by  the  same  problem 
when  he  faces  it  in  the  woods,  and  finds 


himself  unarmed  with  books  of  reference 
and  scientific  implements. 

But  the  forest  folk  are  not  bothered 
much  by  such  small  affairs,  and  they  have 
a  practical  method  of  handling  them  which 
is  refreshing  to  witness. 

Beaver  will  successfully  dam  a  swiftly 
flowing  trout  brook,  and  it  was  some  back- 
woodsmen from  Missouri  who  built  a  brush 
bridge  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  over  which 
they  crossed  with  their  regiment  before 
the  engineers  had  decided  on  a  plan  for  a 
bridge.  To  the  credit  of  the  army  engi- 
neers, be  it  said,  that  they  immediately 
abandoned  their  incomplete  plans  and  de- 
voted their  attention  to  finishing  the  work 
of  the  axmen  of  the  Thirtieth  Missouri 
United  States  Volunteers,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  whole  of  that  command,  with 
their  heavy,  lumbering  artillery,  crossed 
safely  over  the  brush  bridge  built  by  igno- 
rant (?)  pioneers. 

HOW  TO   MAKE  A  BRUSH  BRIDGE. 

In  the  above  instance  the  water  was  deep 
but  sluggish,  and  the  bridge  built  by  cutting 
two  trees  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bayou, 
so  that  they  fell  in  the  water  with  their 


branches  interlacing.  On  this  foundation  of 
branches  was  heaped  piles  of  brush,  and 
all  weighted  down  with  earth,  until  a  regu- 
lar roadbed  extended  from  side  to  side, 
through  the  open  bottom  of  which  the 
sluggish  stream  flowed  with  little  or  no 
interruption. 

But  few  of  the  readers  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  build  bridges  upon  such  an  exten- 
sive scale.  They  may,  however,  use  the 
same  principle  for  very  much  smaller  struc- 
tures. Attention  has  already  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  difficulties  of  the  amateur 
increase  with  the  velocity  of  the  current  of 
water;  however,  even  a  swiftly  flowing 
river  can  be  quickly  bridged  by  the  use  of 
a  sort  of  two-legged  wooden  horse,  which 
for  lack  of  a  better  name  we  will  call 

THE  STRADDLE-BUG. 

It  is  a  rustic  device,  and  a  thing  which, 
with  little  labor,  any  one  can  build  who  can 
wield  an  ax  and  twist  an  auger,  and,  with 
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a  number  of  these  simple  but  strictly  scien- 
tific contrivances  even  a  wide  river  may  be 
successfully  bridged. 

Figs.  I,  2,  3  show  how  the  straddle-bug 
is  built.  The  'bug  stick  consists  of  a  rough 
post  or  pole  (L,  Fig.  3),  with  two  diagonal 
holes  {H,  H,  Fig.  i)  bored  near  the  larger 
or  butt  end.  The  diagram  in  Fig.  i  shows 
the  butt  end  of  a  'bug  stick  sawed  off  so  as 
to  display  the  H  holes. 

Into  the  H  holes  the  leg  sticks  (s,  s.  Figs. 
I,  2,  and  3)  are  driven.  These  leg  sticks 
are  made  from  stout  saplings  or  hoop  poles, 
each  with  one  end  whittled  down  like  a 
half-sharpened  lead  pencil  (Fig.  i),  and 
when  the  two  legs  are  securely  driven  into 
the  auger  holes  the  bug  is  finished. 

A   STRADDLE-BUG  BRIDGE. 

The  number  of  'bugs  necessary  for  the 
proposed  bridge  depends  upon  the  width  of 
the  stream  and  the  length  of  the  connect- 
ing planks  for  the  walk.  /^^  1 
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Fig.  6  shows  a  rough  topographical  map 
of  an  imaginary  spring  hole  which  is  to  be 
dammed  and  converted  into  a  trout  pond. 
The  skeleton  dam  is  already  in  place,  and 
in  reality  consists  of  a  straddle-bug  bridge. 
Upon  one  of  these  impromptu  affairs  I  have 
more  than  once  crossed  a  wide  and  swiftly 
flowing  river,  too  deep  to  ford  afoot  and 
too  boisterous  for  horses  and  wagons. 

Fig.  4  is  a  diagram  of  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  a  stream  by  which  it  is  hoped  to 
explain  how  the  very  force,  which  might 
sweep  away  some  bridges,  is  ingeniously 
made  to  anchor  the  straddle-bug  and  hold 
it  firmly  in  place.  As  the  water  rushes 
down  stream  it  strikes  the  'bug,  slides  up 
the  incline,  bearing  down  upon  it  with  all 
its  weight  and  the  added  push  of  the  cur- 
rent. A  well-made  straddle-bug  will  last 
until  it  is  swamped  by  a  freshet  or  wrecked 
by  an  ice  jam  or  battered  by  floating  drift- 
wood. 

To  make  the  bridge,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  nail  the  B  (Fig.  4)  leveling  blocks  in 
place,  and  then  nail  on  the  foot  plank  (L, 
FiR.  4)... 

By  usmg  two  poles  or  logs,  a  thick  one 
for  the  lower  one  and  more  slender  ones 
for  the  top  ones,  a  level  bridge  may  be  made 
without  the  use  of  planks  (Fig.  6). 

Bridges  require  less  work  and  fewer 
'bugs  than  do 

DAMS. 

If  you  are  so  situated  that  lumber  from 
the  saw-mill  is  easily  obtained,  then  you 
can  build  your  dam  of  that  material,  as  is 
shown  by  A,  B  (Fi^.  9),  but  this  savors 
too  much  of  the  ordmary  mill  dam  to  ap- 
peal to  a  real  woodsman's  heart;  however, 
for  rural  districts  it  is  probably  the  best 
material  to  use  in  making 

A   SWIMMING   HOLE 

in  the  meadow  brook.  Whether  it  be  a 
brush  dam  in  the  woods  or  a  sawed  lumber 
dam  in  the  pasture,  if  it  is  expected  to  hold 
a  sufficient  volume  of  water  to  make  a  deep 
pool,  the  dam  must  be  supported  under- 
neath by  a  wall  of  stones  and  brush,  as  is 


shown  by  the  cross  section  of  a  brush  dam 
in  Fig.  7.  A  dam  properly  built  of  lum- 
ber should  not  require  the  thick  mattress 
of  leaves,  brush,  and  clay  which  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  brush  dam  from  leaking. 

An  observer  who  claims  to  have  watched 
some  beaver  start  and  finish  a  dam,  states 
that  it  only  took  the  mother  and  three  young 
two  or  three  nights  to  build  a  dam  35  feet 
long  across  a  swiftly  flowing  but  shallow 
trout  brook.  The  dam  increased  the  depth  of 
the  water  from  a  few  inches  to  an  average 
of  three  feet.  What  one  old  beaver  and  her 
youngsters  can  do,  in  such  limited  time, 
should  not  be  considered  a  very  strenuous 
task  for  healthy  boys  or  grown  men. 

There  is  much  we  can  learn  from  the 
beaver,  and  it  is  well  to  study  the  little 
four-footed  engineers'  method  of  work,  but 
do  not  think  that  I  expect  the  reader  to 
gnaw  down  trees  with  his  teeth,  an  ax 
will  be  far  more  practical  and  save  a  den- 
tist bill;  but  we  can,  nevertheless,  take 
some  useful  hints  from  our  persecuted  little 
brother,  and  still  be  allowed  to  use  such 
artificial  tools  as  an  ax,  auger,  or  even  a 
saw. 

Labor  must  follow  the  line  of  the  least 
resistance,  so  hunt  for  an  available  spot 
which  presents  the  least  difficulties  to  the 
dam  builder,  and  after  selecting  your  site 
set  to  work  manufacturing  straddle-bugs. 
If  there  is  not  much  current,  or  you  are 
building  the  dam  principally  on  land,  as  in 
Fig.  6,  the  'bug  sticks  may  be  shorter  than 
when  they  are  to  rest  in  swiftly  moving 
water. 

Place  the  'bugs  in  line  and  keep  their 
tops  as  near  level  as  practical  by  using  long 
legs  for  them  where  a  depression  occurs 
and  short  legs  for  an  elevation.  An  exact 
level  can  be  obtained  by  properly  adjusting 
the  top  cross  bar  (Fig.  9)  on  the  'bug 
stick,  moving  it  up  or  down  the  'bug  stick 
as  the  case  demands,  and  nailing  it  in  place 
when  level. 

The  beaver  mostly  use  Cottonwood  logs 
and  willow  brush,  but  we  may  use  what 
wood  comes  handy. 
When  the  straddle-bugs  are  all  in  place, 
nail  a  top  rail  from 
one  to  the  other  and 
also  a  bottom  rail,  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  9,  if 
that  part  is  not  under 
water;  but  if  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dam  is 
submerged,  cut  some 
green  wood  which 
will  sink,  or  get  some 
water  -  logged  wood 
and  place  it  along  the 
bottom  of  the  'bugs 
for  a  bottom  rail.  If 
it  so  happen  that  you 
can  find  no  wood 
which  will  sink,  peg 
down  some  green 
wood  by  using  forked 
sticks  and  forcing 
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_  ^^^       them  in  the 
,  -i^i^-^    bottom  with 


the  crotch 
of  the  fork 
H^  over  the  pro- 
B  posed  bot- 
::«■  torn  rail. 
Next  rest  a 
number  of  green  wood  sticks  against  the 
two  rails,  as  in  Fig.  9,  forcing  their  lower 
ends  into  the  bottom  far  enough  to  keep 
them  from  floating  up  and  out  of  position, 
or,  if  the  water  does  not  yet  cover  the  bot- 
tom rail,  simply  rest  the  sticks  against  the 
two  rails  and  nail  them  in  place.  Now  col- 
lect a  great  quantity  of  small  green  brush 
with  the  leaves  still  attached  to  the  stems, 
or  cut  grass  or  weeds  and  spread  this  ma- 
terial over  the  sticks,  weighting  it  down 
with  stones  of  the  proper  size.  Lay  the  first 
layer  of  brush  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
poles;  in  other  words,  thatch  the  frame 
with  brush,  pushing  the  big  ends  of  the 
branches  into  the  bottom  and  allowing  the 
tops  to  lay  against  the  top  of  the  dam. 
Make  a  layer  of  brush  and  stones,  then  a 
layer  of  gravel  and  mud,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  beavers  build  their  dams,  and 
at  last  plaster  it  all  over  with  a  layer  of 
clay  or  mud  (Fig.  6.  C,  D). 

In  stopping  a  leak,  or  in  building  a  rather 
large  dam,  it  may  facilitate  matters  if  you 
make  a  number  of 

BEAVER  MATS 

such  as  are  shown  by  the  two  sketches  in 
Fig.  8.  Fasten  four  small  sticks  or  the 
wands,  G  H,  E  F,  M  K  and  N  L,  together 
at  their  ends,  forming  a  rectangular  figure; 
stiffen  this  with  two  diagonals,  A  C  and 
B  D.  This  makes  a  frame  for  one  side  of 
the  mat,  and  a  duplicate  can  now  be  made 
for  the  opposite  side,  after  which  cover 
one  frame  with  a  layer  of  fine  brush,  then 
a  layer  of  leaves,  grass  or  hay,  then  a  layer 
of  mud,  then  another  layer  of  leaves,  grass 
or  hay,  or  all  three  mixed,  and  on  top  of 
them  still  another  layer  of  fine  brush. 
Place  the  second  frame  over  the  top  layer 
of  brush,  and  bind  the  two  frames  securely 
together,  as  is  shown  by  the  sectional  view 
in  Fig.  8. 

There  should  be  enough  mud  or  clay  in 
the  mattress  to  make  the  frame  sink,  and 
these  mats  can  then  be  placed  over  the  first 
layer  of  brush  and  mud  on  the  dam  like 
paving  stones,  the  spaces  between  the  mats 
calked  up  with  leaves  and  mud,  and  then 
the  whole  surface  treated  to  a  solid  coat- 
ing of  clay. 

To  make  the  dam  safe,  the  brush  and 
mud  mattress  should  extend  some  distance 
beyond  the  bottom  rail  into  the  mill  pond, 
as  is  suggested  by  the  cross  section  of 
dam,  Fig.  7. 

Recollect  that  when  the  dam  is  full  of 
water  a  leak  at  the  bottom  is  difficult  to. 
find  and  more  difficult  to  remedy,  and  that 
much  trouble  and  vexation  can  be  spared 
by  using  care  before  the  dam  begins  to  fill. 


When  the  structure  is  nearing  comple- 
tion, the  rubble,  consisting  of  sticks,  brush, 
and  large  stones,  may  be  built  underneath 
the  shed  of  the  dam  to  give  additional  sup- 
port to  the  framework  to  better  withstand 
the  heavy  pressure  of  water.  But  a  low 
dam,  supporting  water  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  less  feet,  need  no  other  support  than 
well-made  straddle-bugs. 

If  the  stream  is  small,  like  the  one  shown 
by  Fig  6,  allow  a  little  opening  to  remain 
unthatched,  for  the  escape  of  the  water 
while  you  carefully  build  the  dam  on  dry 
land,  and,  when  all  is  in  readiness,  fill  up 
the  opening  with  sticks  and  a  brush  mat 
or  a  wad  of  moss,  clay  and  leaves,  or  brush 
weighted  with  stones  and  then  covered  with 
sods  and  clay. 

On  some  occasions  a  hollow  log  may  be 
used  as  a  spout  or  escape  pipe  for  the 
water  until  the  dam  is  finished.  Since  no 
two  places  are  alike  in  topography  or  water 
and  wood  supply,  so  no  two  dams  will  be 
alike  in  detail,  and  each  and  every  one  will 
present  its  own  problems  to  be  solved;  but 
we  must  remember  that  the  humble,  flat- 
tailed  rodent  has  solved  all  these  problems, 


and  for  thousands  of  years  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful dam  builder,  also  that  we  are  hu- 
man beings.  We  are  the  superior  animals 
which  have  all  but  exterminated  the  beaver. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  brush 
dam  is  intended  for  great  rivers  or  moun- 
tain torrents.  Such  streams  can  wash 
away  even  the  most  ambitious  and  costly 
work  of  our  best  engineers,  but  a  brush 
dam  will  answer  for  a  trout  pond  at  your 
summer  home,  a  place  for  domesticated 
wild  fowl,  or  a  swimming  hole  in  inland 
country  distant  from  any  natural  bathing 
place. 

If  we  follow  the  example  of  the  beaver 
and  make  a  succession  of  dams,  one  below 
the  other,  we  will  lessen  the  liability  to 
accidents  during  the  spring  freshets,  and 
these  dams  can  gradually  be  worked  over 
and  repaired,  until  they  each  in  time  form 
a  solid  embankment. 

Small  dams  built  with  straddle-bugs  will 
serve  to  interest  the  boys  and  furnish  them 
a  place  to  wade,  sail  their  toy  boats,  and 
pasture  their  sunfish,  catfish,  and  minnow!^ 
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THE  DISAPPEARING   CHIPMUNKS. 

WHAT  has  become  of  the  chipmunks? 
It  seems  to  me  their  numbers  are  de- 
creasing rapidly.  When  I  was  a  boy  the 
home  woods  swarmed  with  them.  In  the 
same  woods  now  I  do  not  see  one,  where 
fifty  years  ago  I  saw  twenty;  and  in  the 
oak  and  chestnut  woods  which  now  sur- 
round me  they  have  disappeared  unac- 
countably in  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
Each  spring  there  are  fewer  and  fewer. 
What  is  sweeping  them  away?  No  new 
enemy  has  appeared  that  I  am  aware  of. 
In  my  boyhood  they  made  themselves  quite 
a  nuisance  by  pulling  up  the  corn  near  the 
stone  walls,  and  many  a  June  morning  my 
father  has  sent  me  with  the  old  flint-lock 
musket  to  shoot  them,  sometimes  loading 
the  old  gun  with  peas.  The'  shooting 
matches  that  used  to  take  place  fifty  or 
more  years  ago  resulted  m  destroying 
thousands  of  them,  but  seems  hardly  ade- 
quate to  account  for  their  continued  disap- 
pearance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  red  squirrel,  ac- 
cording to  my  observations,  are  on  the  in- 
crease, and  I  suspect  that  the  red  squirrel 
is  the  enemy  of  the  chipmunk.  One  day 
along  the  highway  I  saw  a  red  squirrel  in 
hot  pursuit  of  one.  The  chipmunk  was  so 
closely  pressed,  that,  seeing  no  other  means 
of  escape,  it  plunged  into  a  pile  of  half- 
burned  leaves  and  ashes,  and  was  hidden 
in  a  twinkling.  The  squirrel  stopped  short 
at  the  edge  of  the  ashes,  looked  about  for 
a  moment  (I  fancied  him  saying  to  him- 
self, **  The  little  cuss,  where  did  he  go  to 
so  quickly?")  and  then  went  on  his  way. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  chipmunk  came 
out  cautiously,  all  covered  with  ashes, 
looked  nervously  about  him,  and  then 
darted  into  the  stone  wall. 


A  GOPHER  TRICK. 

An  Arizona  friend  of  mine  lately  told  me 
this  interesting  incident  about  the  gophers 
that  infested  his  cabin  when  he  was  a 
miner.  The  gophers  ate  up  his  bread.  He 
could  not  hide  it  from  them  or  put  it  be- 
yond their  reach.  Finally,  he  bethought 
him  to  stick  his  loaf  on  the  end  of  a  long 
iron  poker  that  he  had  and  then  stand  up 
the  poker  in  the  middle  of  his  floor.  Still 
when  he  came  back  to  his  cabin  he  would 
find  his  loaf  eaten  full  of  holes.  One  day, 
having  nothing  to  do,  he  concludtd  to  watch 
and  see  how  the  gophers  reached  the  bread, 
and  this  was  what  he  saw:  the  animals 
climbed  up  the  side  of  his  log-cabin,  ran 
along  one  of  the  logs  to  a  point  opposite 
the  bread,  and  then  sprang  out  sidewise 
toward  the  loaf,  which  each  one  struck,  but 
upon  which  only  one  seemed  able  to  effect 
a  lodgement.  Then  this  one  would  cling 
to  the  loaf  and  act  as  a  stop  to  his  fellows 


when  they  tried  a  second  time,  his  body 
affording  them  the  barrier  they  required 
My  friend  felt  sure  that  this  leader  de- 
liberately and  consciously  aided  the  others 
in  securmg  a  footing  on  the  loaf.  Thus  do 
we  so  often  read  into  the  acts  of  the  ani- 
mals the  thoughts  that  are  in  our  own 
minds.  This  successful  jumper  aided  his 
fellows  without  designing  it.  The  exigen- 
cies of  the  situation  compelled  him  to  the 
course  he  pursued.  Having  effected  a 
lodgement  upon  the  impaled  loaf,  he  would 
of  course  cling  to  it  when  the  others 
jumped  so  as  not  io  be  dislodged,  thereby, 
willy  nilly,  helping  them  to  secure  a  foot- 
hold. The  cooperation  was  inevitable,  and 
not  the  result  of  design. 

KILL  THE  CATS. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  see  in 
different  magazines  and  journals  how  many 
people  are  trying  to  protect  the  birds,  espe- 
cially the  bluebirds  and  wrens.  These  two 
birds  are  among  our  best  beloved  birds. 
Both  need  man's  assistance,  especially  so 
the  bluebirds.  As  the  English  sparrow 
pushes  farther  and  farther  into  the  coun- 
try, occupying  all  the  former  nesting  places 
of  the  bluebird,  and  as  old  trees  are  cut 
down  and  orchards  are  trimmed  and  pruned, 
it  becomes  harder  every  year  for  bluebirds 
to  find  nesting  sites.  The  bluebird  and 
wren  are  characteristic  of  the  American 
home.  Every  effort  to  save  them  from  ex- 
tinction is  most  praiseworthy. 

A  great  deal  of  the  work  of  bird  lovers, 
game  protectors,  bird  magazines,  legisla- 
tion, etc.,  is  brought  to  naught  by  the  mul- 
titude of  cats  that  swarm  in  the  country. 
The  other  day  a  neighbor  of  mine  said  a 
friend  of  his  in  New  York  wanted  to  send 
him  a  dozen  quail  for  stocking  purposes. 
"I  replied,"  continued  my  neighbor,  "that 
it  was  no  use.  At  the  next  house  they  have 
seven  cats,  the  next  five,  another  two,  an- 
other twenty  odd,  and  so  on."  Here  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  in  winter  one  sees  more 
cat  tracks  than  anything  else.  Set  a  trap 
for  mink  along  the  loneliest  brook  or  for 
skunk  in  the  farthest  field,  and  you  are 
more  than  likely  to  catch  a  cat.  The  very 
people  who  would  have  you  arrested  for 
shooting  a  day  out  of  season,  and  who 
speak  of  hunting  as  wanton  slaughter,  will 
rejoice  in  the  number  of  birds,'  squirrels, 
rabbits,  chipmunks,  quail,  etc.,  their  cats 
can  kill.  It  has  been  carefully  estimated 
that  the  cats  of  New  England  alone  kill 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  birds  a 
year.  But  recently  a  neighbor  came  to  me 
rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  their  cat  had  just 
killed  a  wren.  Another  neighbor  brags  of 
their  cat  and  how  she  brings  in  a  rabbit 
nearly  every  day.  A  cat  that  could  kill  a 
hermit  thrush  should  have  a  medal  and  a 
pension!     The  ladies  of  the  Audubon  so- 
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cieties  that  cry  out  against  wearing  feathers 
in  hats  will  keep  a  supply  of  cats  that  do 
more  damage  than  all  the  milliners  in  the 
country.  Every  spring  thousands  of  city 
families  go  to  the  country  to  spend  the 
summer  that  at  once  get  a  brood  of  kittens. 
All  summer  they  make  delightful  pets, 
being  fed  on  cream  and  caressed  and  kissed 
by  the  children  of  the  family.  In  the  fall 
these  people  return  to  the  city,  turning  their 
pets  adrift  without  a  thought.  It  is  cruel 
to  the  cats — those  that  escape  starvation 
live  on  birds  and  game,  bringing  up  broods 
of  wild  cats  the  next  year. 

It  is  a  rule  here  among  the  quail  hunters 
to  shoot  all  cats  on  sight.  If  all  the  hunt- 
ers of  the  country  would  take  this  up  great 
good,  no  doubt,  would  result.  Dead  falls, 
of  the  common  "figure  four"  type,  set 
under  hedges,  etc.,  would  exterminate 
many  cats.  Poisoning  is  dangerous  and  not 
to  be  thought  of. 

A  WASP  THAT  OBEYED  INSTINCT. 

Plant  a  fertile  seed,  say,  a  kernel  of  com, 
in  warm,  moist  soil,  and  in  due  time  the 
kernel  will  sprout.  Under  proper  condi- 
tions the  seed  must  germinate — it  has  no 
will  whatever  in  the  matter.  No  matter  if 
it  were  in  but  a  teasponful  of  earth,  or  if 
the  time  were  November,  the  seed  has  no 
choice  but  to  begin  its  life  of  growing.  In 
the  same  fatal  way  are  the  actions  of  many 
animals,  or,  rather,  many  of  the  actions  of 
all  animals.  In  all  the  vital  actions,  all  the 
acts  that  concern  food  and  reproduction,  fly- 
ing or  swimming  or  running,  the  animal 
has  no  choice  any  more  than  has  the  seed. 
The  shad  must  enter  the  river  to  spawn,  the 
hen  must  set,  the  young  duck  must  swim, 
the  new-born  human  babe  must  suckle.  A 
very  popular  natural  history  writer  tells  us 
at  length  that  all  these  things  are  taught  the 
young  by  their  parents.  It  is  just  as  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  old  oaks  and 
pines  go  through  the  woods  telling  their 
young  seedlings  to  be  oaks  and  pines  re- 
spectively,, and  how  to  grow  and  bear 
acorns  and  cones.  George  and  Elizabeth 
Peckham,  in  their  delightful  book,  "  The 
Solitary  Wasps,"  quote  from  Fabre,  a 
French  naturalist,  the  following  observa- 
tion which  well  illustrates  this  fatality  of 
action.  The  wasp  of  the  genus  sphex 
which  he  observed,  brought  its  cricket,  on 
which  it  was  to  lay  its  egg  to  feed  its 
larvae,  to  the  edge  of  its  burrow.  Instead 
of  going  at  once  in  with  the  cricket,  it  first 
went  in  alone  to  see  if  all  was  in  readiness 
inside  the  burrow.  Then  it  came  to  the 
opening  and  pulled  the  cricket  in  after  it. 
M.  Fabre,  however,  moved  the  cricket  a 
short  distance  away  while  the  wasp  was  in- 
side. When  the  wasp  came  out  it  was 
much  astonished  (?)  on  seeing  its  victim 
removed.  It  came  out  and  again  brought 
it  to  the  edge  of  the  hole,  and  again  went 
in  to  see  if  all  were  in  order  inside. 
Again  did   M.    Fabre   remove  the   cricket. 


and  again  the  wasp  went  through  the  farce 
of  first  inspecting  its  burrow.  For  nearly 
a  hundred  times  did  the  French  naturalist 
and  the  sphex  go  through  this  perform- 
ance, until  the  former's  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  he  gave  up  in  disgust.  Nature 
or  the  scheme  of  nature  is  vast,  and  in- 
dividuals but  a  cog  or  a  spoke  in  the  mighty 
machinery  of  life  and  evolution.  Certainly 
this  sphex  played  his  part  well— like  the 
hen  that  must  set  or  the  shad  that  must 
come  into  the  river  in  May,  he  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter  and  followed  instinct 
unquestioningly. 

Mr.  Irving  Megrail,  of  Winona,  Ohio, 
sends  me  this  sketch  of  a  woodchuck,  which 
he  calls 

A  FREAK  OF  NATURE. 

"The  woodchuck,  whose  skull  and  ap- 
pearance when  alive  are  represented  by 
these  sketches,  was  shot  April  13th.  As  it 
was  an  interesting  specimen,  I  made  a 
drawing  of  it  and  have  kept  the  skull  also. 

"The  peculiar  thing  about  this  ground- 
hog is  the  way  in  which  its  incisor  teeth 
have  grown  out.  The  upper  ones  had 
grown    downward    until    they    struck    the 


lower  ones,  which  caused  them  to  curve 
back  and  upwards,  finally  forming  a  circle. 
The  left  lower  tooth  projected  out  of  the 
chuck's  mouth,  and  reached  about  half  an 
inch  above  its  nose.  The  right  one  had 
been  broken  off  or  had  never  grown  out 
like  the  others. 

"If  both  of  these  lower  teeth  were  at 
one  time  of  equal  length,  it  must  have  been 
very  hard  for  this  chuck  to  get  his  living. 
The  ring  formed  by  the  upper  teeth  was 
literally  packed  with  grass,  some  of  which 
had  remained  there  until  it  was  beginning 
to  decay. 

"  This  specimen  shows  that  the  incisor 
teeth  of  rodents  will  sometimes  grow  out 
even  when  the  animals  are  in  their  natural 
state."  This  woodchuck  surely  had  every 
chance  needed  to  gnaw  and  keep  back  his 
teeth,  but  as  to  whether  he  lacked  the  in- 
stinct to  gnaw,  or  had  teeth  of  a  very  rapid 
growing  quality,  I  do  not  know." 

The  teeth  of  beavers  have  been  known  to 
grow  in  this  way,  but  I  have  never  before 
known  it  of  any  other  rodent.      ^^^  t 
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By  WILLIAM  C.  HARRIS 


IT  is  very  interesting  and  at  times  amus- 
ing to  gather  and  attempt  to  digest  and 
reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions  of  fisher- 
men as  to  the  habits,  the  best  tackle,  the 
baits  and  methods  of  killing,  on  the  rod, 
the  trout,  the  black  bass  and  other  game 
fishes.  It  is  also  somewhat  surprising  to 
find  them  differing  widely  as  to  the  actions 
of  certain  fish  when  held  on  the  same 
tackle,  in  the  same  pool,  and  caught  on  a 
.  similar  bait  by  anglers  of  equal  skill  and 
experience.  This  divergence  of  opinions 
can  be  readily  understood,  but  the  reason 
Why  fish,  restrained  by  the  line,  do  certain 
erratic  things  will  always  remain  an  un- 
solved problem. 

Many  men  are  so  constituted  mentally 
that  whenever  an  incident  occurs  outside 
of  the  plane  of  their  ordinary  experience, 
it  is  apt  to  assume  a  semi-curious  phase, 
and  to  be  classed  as  peculiar  in  its  nature 
and  infrequent  of  occurrence,  yet  every 
day  in  the  year  things  of  like  character  are 
occurring  to  other  people.  Now,  this  men- 
tal condition  will  be  more  frequently  ob- 
served among  fishermen  than  any  other 
class  of  "out-of-doors"  pleasure  seekers, 
and  it  is  very  generally  conceded,  even  by 
anglers  themselves,  that  if  one  of  their 
number  has  an  unusual  experience  when 
fighting  a  hooked  fish,  all  of  its  ilk  are 
frequently  credited  with  similar  and  con- 
stant qualities,  because  that  individual  fish 
chanced  to  show  peculiar  traits  when  it  was 
being  killed  on  the  rod.  And,  for  all  time 
thereafter,  fishes  of  the  same  species  under 
all  or  any  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  water,  in  every  quarter  of  their 
habitat  could  and  would  do  just  as  that 
certain  fish  did,  when  that  fisherman  caught 
it.  Anglers,  like  their  rods,  are  sometimes 
so  set  that  nothing  but  a  heavy  weight, 
hung  dead,  to  the  tip  of  their  fads  will 
straighten  them  out.    To  illustrate : 

Fifty-two  years  ago  I  caught  my  first 
trout  while  wading  down  Pleasant  Stream 
in  Lycoming  County,  Pa.  On  one  of  the 
upper  but  relatively  large  pools,  a  rock  in 
the  center  of  it  protruded  eight  or  ten 
inches  from  the  surface.  A  half-pound 
trout  was  hooked  a  few  feet  to  the  right 
of  the  rock,  and  after  a  few  dashes,  hither 
and  yon,  the  fish  made  straight  for  the  rock 
and  leaped  clear  over  it,  covering  at  least 
three  feet  in  the  act. 

I  had  been  reading  for  several  years  of 
the  gallant  and  graceful  leaps  of  the  brook 
trout,  and  my  experience  on  Pleasant 
Stream  convinced  me  that  my  fish  was  the 
champion  acrobat  of  the  trout  waters  of 
Pennsylvania.  Years  passed  on,  during 
which  I  fished  the  streams  where  fontinalis 
lived,  from  the  Laurentian  chain  to  the 
mountains  of  western  North  Carolina,  and 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Durmg  this  extended  fishing  period 
I  read  with  avidity  at  home,  in  camp  and 


during  the  many  noonings  on  the  banks  of 
the  fishing  waters,  the  magazines  and  weekly 
journals  devoted  solely,  or  in  part,  to  an- 
gling, and  was  never  sated  by  the  florid 
tales  of  high-leaping  trout  and  flashing 
rainbows  in  the  spray  thrown  into  the  air 
by  their  desperate  convulsions,  knotted  sin- 
ews and  contorted  bodies. 

At  last,  after  a  ten  hours*  successful  fish 
on  the  Beaverkill  River  in  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y.,  the  day  ended  with  a  camp-fire  talk, 
and  one  of  the  zealous  extremes  of  the 
party,  after  relating  his  conquests,  wound 
up  by  telling  how  his  biggest  trout  made  a 
grand  leap,  upward  and  arch-like,  but  was 
creeled  after  a  hard  fight.  All  at  once  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  no  trout,  and  I  had 
about  twenty  fine  ones,  caught  by  me  on 
that  day,  had  shown  its  entire  body  out  of 
the  water,  and  only  a  portion  of  it  when 
held  hard  by  the  rod.  And  still  more,  my 
memory  failed  to  recall  a  single  instance, 
except  the  .one  that  occurred  on  Pleasant 
Stream  described  above,  wherein  a  red- 
spotted  trout  (fontinalis)  had  leaped  into 
the  air  on  a  slack  line,  although  many  orf 
them  had  fought,  perforce,  on  the  surface 
when  tightly  held  by  an  over-strenuous 
angler.    I  questioned  my  brother  camper: 

"Did  your  trout  leap  on  a  looping  or 
slack  line  when  making  an  inrush  ? 

"  Of  course  not !  I  never  give  a  trout  or 
any  other  fish  an  inch  of  line,  unless  he 
makes  me  to  do  so.*' 

The  alleged  leaping  habit  of  the  trout 
then  became  a  subject  of  an  earnest  camp- 
fire  talk,  and  while  my  four  companions 
had  a  childlike  faith  in  the  aerial  flights  of 
fontinalis,  none  of  them  could  verify  by 
their  own  experience  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  trout  came  voluntarily  out  of  the 
water  when  the  line  was  loose  or  bellying 
in  it.  The  personal  experience  on  Pleasant 
Stream  was  related,  and  it  seemed  to  them 
to  confirm  the  general  opinion  that  the 
trout  was  an  acrobat  when  hooked.  But 
the  matter  had  been  thought  out  and  the 
reason  why  he  had  so  leaped  three  feet 
across  a  surface-protruding  rock  was  ex- 
plained. He  was  held  taut,  and  when  the 
strong  surge  towards  the  rock  was  made, 
the  fish  could  not  go  below  it;  if  he  struck 
it  a  broken  nose  or  neck  would  result,  and 
the  figure  of  the  angler  standing  out  in  the 
glare  of  the  sunlight  just  in  front  of  him, 
so  frightened  the  trout  that  he  dare  not 
rush  forward;  hence,  no  other  recourse 
was  left  except  to  leap  over  the  rock,  which 
was  done  obliquely  and  slightly  up  stream, 
owing  to  the  relatively  short  line  and  the 
tautncss  of  it.  There  was  nothing  volun- 
tary in  the  act;  it  was  his  only  hope  of 
escape,  and  exhibited  no  reasoning  powers, 
but  simply  the  mere  brute  instinct  to  avoid 
being  killed. 

Ask  an  hundred  trout  fishermen  if  the 
trout  leaps  after  being  hooked,  a^d  ^etv 
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of  them  will  doubtless  reply  that  he  does. 
Read  the  angling  journals,  and  ten  chances 
to  one  you  will  find,  here  and  there,  not 
only  a  vivid  description  of  this  trait  of  the 
trout,  but  an  illustration  of  one  of  them  in 
the  air  fastened  by  a  straining  line  and  a 
fly-hook  imbedded  in  its  jaw  or  tongue. 
Dozens  of  fishing  tackle  dealers  use  such 
illustrations  in  their  business,  and  every 
young  angler  goes  upon  a  trout  stream  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  every  trout  he 
may  catch  will  frantically  seek  the  air  as 
a  factor  of  escape  from  the  steel.  Stranger 
still  these  tyros,  young  and  old,  fail  to  re- 
member, when  they  return  from  their  out- 
ings, that  the  red-spotted  beauty  did  not 
come  out  of  the  water  unless  forced  to  do 
so  by  the  rod. 

These  somewhat  lengthy  notes  have  been 
called  forth  by  an  interesting  letter  from 
Mr.  W.  H.  Blake,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  in 
which  exceptions  are  taken  to  a  paragraph 
in  Outing  of  June  last,  on  the  jumping  of 
trout.  He  is  quoted  in  full  because  many 
fishermen  have  fallen  into  the  habit,  and  an 
overindulgence  of  it,  of  caring  less  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  life  histories  and  habits 
of  the  fih  they  catch,  than  the  excitement 
of  jerking  them  out  of  the  water.  The  fact 
that  trout  do  or  do  not  jump  out  of  the 
water  on  a  slack  line  when  hooked,  is  of 
far  more  importance  than  the  ordinary 
angler  considers  it  to  be,  for  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  fighting  tactics  and  re- 
sources of  fish  for  escape,  is  as  necessary  to 
the  fisher  as  the  baits  he  uses  to  lure  them. 

If  the  trout  simply  pull  hard  and  surge 
deep,  the  average  rod  and  line  man  will 
readily  creel  them ;  if  they  leap  into  the  air, 
turn  somersaults  (as  I  have  seen  them  do 
when  at  play),  or  describe  the  segment  of 
a  circle  in  their  aerial  curves,  the  angler's 
best  skill  is  requisite  to  kill  them.  Should 
the  fish  be,  say,  over  a  pound,  and  the  rod 
in  use  weighing  only  four  or  five  ounces, 
and  such  rods  are  now  in  general  use,  the 
tip  of  the  rod  should  be  in  harmony  with 
the  actions  of  the  fish,  lowered  instantly 
but  not  too  much,  as  it  dips  obedient  in  its 
"yielding  resistance"  to  the  heft  and 
strength  of  the  fish.  But  if  the  trout  is  a 
small  one,  the  spring  of  the  light  rod,  and 
the  backbone  in  the  second  joint  should  be 
(in  a  good  rod  be  it  ever  so  light)  sufficient 
to  sustain  a  trout  of  less  than  a  pound  in 
weight  without  breakage.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  when  lowering  the  tip  of  the 
rod  to  a  large  fish  of  any  species,  the  line 
should  never  loop  in  the  water  as  the  fish 
reaches  it,  for  he  is  apt  to  fall  upon  and 
break  it  through  his  sheer  weight;  nor 
should  it  be  overlooked  that  the  oftener  a 
fish  jumps  out  of  the  water,  the  quicker  he 
becomes  exhausted;  hence,  the  error  of 
some  anglers  in  deploring  the  leap  of  a  fish. 
They  should  rather  be  glad  to  have  them 
do  so,  and  when  the  fish  is  in  the  air  on  a 
taut  line  jerk  them  flat  on  their  sides,  as  it 
is  said  some  tarpon  anglers  do  to  exhaust 
and  kill  quickly  the  "silver  king"  of  the 
Southern  seas.    Mr.  Blake  writes  Outing: 


"  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Harris,  in  a  very  interest- 
ing article  on  the  black  bass,  which  ap- 
peared in  Outing  for  June,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"'The  Eastern  brook  trout  (fontinalis) 
never  comes  entirely  out  of  the  water  when 
hooked,  unless  pulled  out  by  an  over-zealous 
rodster.' 

"  M>r.  Harris  can  scarcely  have  erred  in 
his  observations,  but  it  may  be  interesting 
to  your  readers  to  know  that  Salvelinus 
fontinalis  does  not  behave  everywhere  in 
the  same  way.  Speaking  of  the  Laurentian 
lakes  and  streams,  one  seldom  sees  small 
trout  come  out  of  the  water  when  hooked, 
but  it  is  not  very  rare  for  large  ones  to  do 
so.  I  have  seen  trout  of  from  three  to  six 
pounds  weight  jump  clear  of  the  water 
after  a  run,  and  repeat  this  two  or  three 
times,  so  that  the  phrase,  *  Comme  un 
saumon,'  from  our  French  Canadian  guides 
was  a  most  fit  description  of  the  ma- 
noeuver.  I  recollect  one  prodigious  leap, 
estimated  by  the  eye  to  be  not  less  than 
six  feet  from  the  point  where  the  fish  broke 
water  to  the  place  where  he  returned  to  it. 
Trout  above  the  weight  mentioned  fight  be- 
low the  surface,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  but  I  have  it  on  excellent  authority 
Uiat  one  of  eight  and  a  quarter  pounds 
jumped  more  than  once  when  on  the  hook. 
I  have  also  known  these  great  trout  to  come 
clear  of  the  water  to  take  the  fly,  but  this 
happens  very  seldom. 

"  Mr.  Harris's  statement  in  the  main  is 
true.  A  trout's  first  rush  is  generally  down- 
ward, or  with  the  current,  but  he  knows  the 
other  trick,  and  sometimes  uses  it.  Think- 
ing over  instances,  I  cannot  say  that  this 
happens  oftener  in  rapid  than  in  still  water." 

If  Mr.  Blake  has  not  erred  in  stating  that 
the  fish  above  named  was  a  pure  fontinalis, 
his  letter  not  only  throws  a  new  light  on 
the  habits  of  this  trout,  but  unsettles  the 
confirmed  experience  of  many  years  of  old 
anglers,  that  small  fish  are  more  active  and 
acrobatic  than  large  ones  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. In  the  Laurentian  waters  we  now 
hear  that  the  large  fish  arc  the  most  agile. 
Certainly,  from  Walton  down  to  the  la- 
mented Dean  Sage — lapsed  time  over  three 
centuries — ^we  have  all  been  adrift  or  else 
our  correspondent  has  inadvertently  dropped 
into  error. 

Referring  to  the  leap  of  the  trout,  the 
possession  of  this  trait  or  the  absence  of 
it  in  fish  living  in  waters  widelv  apart,  has 
been  shown  by  observations  of  the  habits 
of  the  small-mouthed  and  large-mouthed 
black  bass.  It  is  conceded  that  the  former 
seldom  fails  to  leap  when  on  the  hook,  and 
that  the  latter  only  does  so  in  the  waters 
of  the  far  Northwest,  notably  in  Minnesota. 
All  the  big-mouths  that  have  been  killed 
on  my  rod  have  come  half-drowned  to  the 
net  with  wide  open  jaws  and  without  a 
struggle,  while  those  taken  by  several 
friends  and  correspondents  from  Minne- 
sota have  leaped  repeatedly  and  fought 
desperately.  Mr.  John  Owens,  an  earnest 
and  experienced  angler  and  a  constant  vis-lp 
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itor  to  Florida,  told  me  that  the  large- 
mouthed  black  bass  in  some  of  the  waters 
of  that  State  came  briskly  into  the  air. 
Certainly  what  a  bronzebacker  can  and  does 
do,  the  more  highly  organized  and  clipper- 
built  brook  favorite  has  the  power  to  do, 
although  he  fails  to  show  to  the  anglers  of 
the  temperate  zone  the  extent  of  his  phys- 
ical faculties.  He  surely  does  not  show  his 
velvety  body  to  the  anglers  of  the  Middle 
States  when  handled  on  a  fly-rod.        , 

Years  ago  the  columns  of  The  American 
Angler  were  filled  to  the  brim  with  anghng 
correspondence,  in  which  each  writer, 
prompted  by  duty  to  his  younger  brothers 
of  the  craft,  recorded  their  observations  of 
the  habits  of  the  fish  taken  on  their  own 
rods.  Of  late,  indifference  in  this  respect 
seems  to  prevail.  Will  not  the  angling 
readers  of  Outing  send  the  editor  of  this 
department  their  experience  with  leaping  or 
non-)eaping  trout?  Let  us  commune  with 
each  other. 

'  Mr.  J.  W.  Bolgen  writes  to  ascertain  the 
opinion  of  this  department  about  the  best 
atmospheric  condition  in  which  to  fish  for 
small-mouthed  black  bass.  He  states  that 
he  has  never  found  so  many  variant  opin- 
ions among  anglers  as  exist  on  this  subject. 
This  department  is  somewhat  of  an  old 
fogy  in  regard  to  the  beliefs  current  among 
fishermen  that  weather  conditions  seriously 
affect  the  scores.  True,  a  cold,  stormy,  wet 
day  will  prevent  surface-feeding  fish  from 
rising  to  the  feathers,  particularly  if  the 
water  is  comparatively  shallow,  when  it  is 
quickly  chilled  by  a  falling  temperature  of 
the  air.  But  an  east  or  north  wind  has 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  affected  scores 
when  no  difference  in  temperature  of  the 
water  took  place,  yet  from  the  time  of  old 
Juliana  Benners  (i486)  to  the  present  day 
an  east  wind  was,  and  is,  held  by  many 
fishermen  to  be  a  trenchant  factor  in  pre- 
venting fish  from  biting.  Many  correspond- 
ents agree  with  me,  but  others  are  firm  be- 
lievers in  the  old  doctrine. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  to  hear 
salt-water  fishermen  say  that  such  and  such 
winds  will  bring  the  fish  in  through  inlets 
or  passes  from  the  ocean  or  from  the  lower 
or  upper  parts  of  the  estuaries.  They  surely 
forget  that  salt-water  fish  feed  at  certain 
stages  of  the  tide,  mainly  on  the  flood,  and 
that  the  wind  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
feeding,  except  possibly  at  a  few  widely 
separated  localities  where  shallows  prevail 
and  the  tides  are  weak.  When  a  strong 
wind  prevails  for  several  days  from  a  cer- 
tain direction,  these  flats  are  covered  with 
water  and  the  fish  frequent  them  to  feed. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Waldron  Bates,  of 
Boston,  wrote  me  that  his  favorite  and  most 
successful  fishing  hours  were  those  when  a 
fog  prevailed,  and  this  is  a  reminder  of  the 
most  fruitful  fly-fishing  for  black  bass  that 
my  memory  recalls.  The  wind  was  from 
the  east,  the  air  misty  and  humid,  the  water 
about  four  feet  deep,  time  two  hours,  and 
the    location    the    Schuylkill    River    about 


thirty  miles  above  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Wading  waist  deep,  when  casting,  twenty- 
eight  small-mouthed,  red-eyed  black  bass 
were  killed  on  a  six-ounce  rod.  The  fish 
were  rising  freely  in  front,  on  both  sides, 
and  frequently  their  splash  was  heard  from 
behind,  when,  if  the  flies  were  quickly  cast 
and  the  distance  calculation  accurate,  a  two- 
pounder  would  be  caught,  now-  and  then, 
that  was  not  seen,  but  only  heard  to  rise; 
of  course  the  feathers  were  allowed  to  sink 
at  once  in  the  surface  swirl  made  by  the 
fish.  So  much  for  an  east  wind  on  that 
eventful  day. 

It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  anglers  that  trout  will  commence  to 
rise  at  the  moment  the  rain  drops  begin  to 
splatter  on  the  surface  of  the  pool  or  rift, 
no  matter  from  what  quarter  the  wind  may 
be  blowing,  but  many  believe  that  they  will 
not  feed  during  a  thunder  storm.  It  is, 
however,  established  that  they  arc  not 
alarmed  at  low,  rolling  volumes  of  thunder, 
but  when  it  becomes  intermittent  with  sud- 
den "claps,**  these  fish  retire  to  the  deepest 
holes  that  can  be  reached  by  them.  This 
peculiar  habit  can  be  easily  understood  and 
explained.  When  the  thunder  is  low  and 
deep,  but  regular  in  intonation,  the  atmos- 
phere is  not  agitated  with  vibrations  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  affect  the  surface  of  the 
water;  on  the  other  hand  sudden  and  loud 
thunder  claps  produce  concussions  that 
alarm  the  fish,  causing  them  to  scurry  to 
a  place  of  safety. 

In  the  matter  of  direction  of  the  wind 
producing  favorable  or  unfavorable  results 
in  trout  fishing,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  when  an  angler  is  wading  down  a 
wooded  trout  stream,  a  strong  wind  changes 
its  direction  to  almost  all  the  points  of  the 
compass,  whirling  around  the  bends  of  the 
stream,  dashing  through  tree-intervals  and 
circling  in  eddies,  tempered  or  strengthened 
at  every  few  hundred  feet  of  the  brook.  A 
sharp,  chilling  east  wind  in  the  early  days 
of  the  open  season  is  hardly  a  factor  in 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
from  which,  in  a  tardy  spring,  the  snow 
water  has  hardly  run  out  and  the  chill  of 
winter  still  remains.  Later  on,  when  the 
foliage  is  in  its  fulness  of  greenery  and  the 
stream  in  its  normal  fishing  condition,  it 
will  require  several  days  of  constant  north- 
em  gales  to  lower  the  temperature  of  a 
trout  brook,  particularly  if  it  is  dashing, 
dancing  or  rippling  its  devious  course  over 
pebbles,  boulders,  fallen  and  half-sunken 
trunks  and  other  obstructions. 

But  be  this  all  as  it  may,  one  indisput- 
able fact  remains,  that  fish  will  not  bite 
unless  they  are  hungry,  and  their  regular 
periods  of  satiety  and  hunger  are  unknown. 
Some  feed  at  night  and  repose  during  a 
portion  of  the  day,  at  least  it  seems  so  in 
fresh  waters.  In  salt  waters  they  are  still 
more  irregular;  some  species  feed  at  the 
full  of  the  tide,  others  at  half  tide,  and 
many  at  extreme  low  water,  and  so  on  and 
so  on. 
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MIDSUMMER  JINKS  OF  THE  BOHEMIAN 

CLUB 


By  GOUVENEUR  MORRIS 

AT  midnight  in  the  month  of  August  long  and  prosper  if  for  no  other  reason, 

when  the  moon  of  August  is  full,  had  a  race  with  a  railroad  for  a  grove  of 

in  a  grove  of  giant  redwoods,  the  these  trees.    The  raih-oad  had  an  ax,  and 

Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco,  Amer-  the  Bohemian  Club  a  splendid  fund  of 

ica  and  Bohemia,  hold  its  High  Jinks,  its  sentiment.  The  club  strained  its  resources 

Low  Jinks  and  its  Burial  of  Care.     And  and  won  out  in  the  last  lap.    It  bought  the 


for  a  number  of  days  and  nights  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  and  their  guests  dwell  in 
tents,  laugh,  wonder  and  forget  the  world. 

If  there  was  a  grove  of  fine  trees  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  or  London,  and  a 
Bohemian  Club  which  elected  to  hold 
summer  jinks  therein,  rain,  nine  years  out 
of  the  ten,  would  drown  the  afiFair.  The 
moon  would  be  invisible,  the  gods  mali- 
cious. In  California,  however,  the-  lumi- 
naries live  up  to  a  schedule.  You  can  send 
out  your  invitations  and  have  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  behavior  of  your  moon. 
The  weather  never  disappoints.  If  the 
days  differ  one  from  another,  it  is  only  in 
brightness  and  beauty;  if  the  nights  differ, 
it  is  in  glory. 

I  have  intimated  advisedly  that  there  are 
no  fine  groves  of  trees  near  New  York  or 
London.  Outside  of  California  there  are 
no  fine  groves  of  trees  anywhere  in  the  dis- 
covered world.  The  forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  the  oaks  of  Hampton  Court,  the 
Banyan  of  Calcutta,  the  deodars  of  Ceylon 
would  be  as  blades  of  grass  among  the  red- 
woods of  Califorina. 

The  Bohemian  Club,  and  may  it  live 


grove  and  preserved  it  to  the  delight  of 
man  and  the  glory  of  God. 

Go  and  stand  neck-kinked  opposite  St. 
Patrick *s  Cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
Imagine  hundreds  of  trees,  each  as  big 
round  as  the  fountain  in  Union  Square, 
their  lowest  branches  beginning  to  sprout 
where  the  spires  of  the  cathedral  end, 
their  trunks  as  symmetrical  as  the  masts  of 
cup  defenders,  their  foliage  as  soft  and 
feathery  as  thistledown,  and  you  will  have 
a  reasonable  idea  of  the  Bohemian  Club 
Grove.  And  the  great  vegetables  which  go 
to  compose  that  grove  are  as  I  understand 
nothing  extra — for  Califorina.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  redwood — the  other  kind  is 
called  Sequoia  Gigantea.  That  means 
that  it  is  really  a  big  kind  of  tree.  If  lower 
Broadway,  Wall  Street,  Broad  Street  were 
canons,  and  gigantea  grew  therein,  then 
the  tops  of  the  tall  buildings  of  lower  New 
York  J  would  be  in  deep  shade.  When  the 
Jinks  were  over  and  I  slept  in  my  tent  I 
dreamed  a  dream.  I  dreamed  that  I  was 
on  the  top  of  a  redwood,  and  had  in  my 
hand  a  butterfly  net,  wherein  I  did  catch 
divers  stars,   comets  and   constellations, 
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even  a  lapful.  But  the  Great  Bear  got 
away  from  me  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
Looking  downward  through  the  delicious 
leaves,  I  could  not  descry  its  location.  For 
why  ?  The  distance  was  too  great.  Nat. 
Goodwin  said  (it  was  the  very  night  I  had 
my  dream)  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  im~ 
pressed  by  the  size,  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  trees.  That  is  enough  to  prove  to 
you  how  grand,  beautiful  and  tremendous 
they  are.  Many  funny  Americans  con- 
sider Nat.  Goodwin  the  funniest  American 
of  them  all. 

High  Jinks  is  not  what  it  sounds.  You 
don't  know  what  it  is  until  you  have  seen 
it.  For  weeks  beforehand  each  person  you 
meet  says:  *^  Are  you  going  to  the  Jinks?" 
Wives  and  virgins  ask  it  snippily;  they  are 
not  allowed  to  attend.  It  is,  like  most 
truly  artistic  incidents,  a  stag  affair.  I  ad- 
mit that  it  sounds  like  a  lot  of  men  turned 
loose  with  a  lot  of  champagne.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  were  lots  of  men,  per- 
haps five  hundred,  and  there  was  a  lot  of 
champagne  (very  good  champagne,  too), 
and  there  was  anything  else  that  you 
wanted  to  drink  and  plenty  of  brilliant 
men  to  drink  it  with.  But  the  Jinks  is  not 
a  Long  Island  clambake.  Your  Cali- 
fornian*s  belly  is  as  empty  as  the  next 
man's  and  he  likes  to  fill  it  with  good 
things;  but  he  has  other  emptinesses,  and 
in  this  he  differs  from  the  average  run  of 
his  countrymen.  He  has  the  soul  of  an 
artist  and  once  a  year  he  goes  to  his  grove 
under  the  full  moon  and  fills  that  soul  with 
the  majesty  of  rich  color  and  strong  music. 
The  High  Jinks  is  as  serious  as  a  funeral. 
It  is — or  was  last  year — a  musical  play  de- 
livered elaborately  in  the  open  air  at  mid- 
night before  the  quietest  and  most  ap- 
preciative audience  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
theme  was  the  fall  of  Montezuma. 

"  Beneath  the  Titan  trees  we  hope  to  show 
How  mighty  Montezuma  faced  the  fate 
That    left    him    throneless,    thralled    and 

desolate 
In  Cortez'  clutch  four  hundred  years  ago. 
Upon  a  victim's  breast  a  fire  shall  glow, 
A  war-god's  favor  to  propitiate, 
And  you  shall  hear  the  priests  and  proph- 
ets prate 
The    princely    Aztec's    doom    and    over- 
throw." 

Just  outside  of  the  ticket  office  window, 
some  weary  one  had  writtien  in  pencil — 
*  *  Plis  gimme  tigut." 


And  by  that  sign  you  shall  know,  if  ever 
you  are  asked  to  the  Jinks,  by  which  of 
San  Francisco's  many  ferries  it  is  proper 
to  depart.  But  we  had  special  **tiguts" 
printed  for  the  club,  and  were  otherwise 
cared  for,  One  traveler's  privilege  only  I 
reserved  for  myself.  I  checked  my  own 
bag,  and  I  checked  it  to 
Bohemia. 

We  traveled  a  number  of  hours  (perhaps 
two  hundred  of  us — ^and  as  many  had  gone 
on  before)  through  a  country  which  I  did 
not  observe,  for  my  seat-mate  was  a  witty 
Irishman,  and  it  is  more  healthful  to  laugh 
than  to  look  at  landscapes.  Now  and  then 
we  had  sandwiches  and  drinks,  and  di- 
vested ourselves,  for  it  was  hot  in  the  car. 

The  train  sprawled  over  a  rickety  trestle 
and  jolted  itself  to  a  standstill.  We  had 
laughed  much  and  were  gay  to  meet  our 
host;  everybody  was  in  a  good  humor. 
But  I  have  no  right  to  speak  for  any  one's 
sensations  but  my  own.  I  shook  hands 
with  my  host  (no  less  a  man  than  the  club's 
president).  I  tried  to  say  something  nice 
and  failed.  My  tongue  was  tied.  About 
and  above  were  trees  whose  tops  I  could 
not  see  without  hurting  myself.  We  were 
in  a  narrow  valley.  The  trees  towered  in 
the  bottom  and  on  the  heights.  It  was 
early  afternoon  of  a  bright  blue  day, 
but  the  light  was  like  that  in  a  church. 
Men's  feet  made  no  sound;  their  voices 
were  lost.  There  were  five  hundred  men 
in  and  about  the  grove.  There  might  have 
been  five  thousand;  there  might  have 
been  none.  It  did  not  matter;  they  did 
not  matter.  An  army  of  ants  would  have 
counted  for  as  much.  I  have  never  been 
so  suddenly  and  completely  depressed  in 
my  life.  Mr.  President  introduced  Mr. 
Morris  as  a  rising  author  to  Mr.  This  and 
Mr.  That.  Mr.  This  and  Mr.  That  were 
far  from  impressed;  they  thought  Mr. 
Morris  the  gloomiest  and  stupidest  young 
man  they  had  ever  met.  If  they  thought 
further  on  the  subject,  it  was  to  wonder  if 
his  attitude — ^back  of  head  resting  on  back 
of  neck  and  mouth  half  open — ^was  at- 
tributable to  a  fall  from  his  perambulator 
at  an  early  age,  or  merely  to  a  fashion  of 
the  moment  in  far  New  York. 

Dinner  at  six-thirty  was  a  remarkable 
piece  of  management.  The  courses  were 
hot  and  came  fast.  Several  hundred  men 
were  kept  busy  eating  and  drinking.    The 
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tables  were  laid  in  a  circle,  and  about  and 
above  towered  the  trees.  And  as  the  god 
of  day  went  down,  they  grew  in  solemnity 
and  glory.  From  the  table  arose  the  usual 
sounds  of  men  met;  jokes,  sudden  shouts 
of  laughter,  argument  and  quotation.  But 
at  the  least  of  a  distance  above  and  about 
was  complete  tranquillity.  As  a  star  with 
its  nebulous  ring  of  light  fails  to  disturb 
the  tranquil  aspect  of  the  heavens,  so  our 
tremendous  dinner  party  and  the  noises 
we  made  were  lost  in  that  vast  grove.  In 
so  large  a  crowd  there  must  have  been 
many  ordinary  men,  but  as  the  eye  trav- 
eled over  the  rows  of  candle-lit  and  candle- 
shaded  faces,  it  was  compelled  to  many 
a  fascinated  pause  and  speculation.  The 
compact,  forceful,  resourceful  American 
face  of  the  president  was  worth  study,  the 
tragic  face  of  the  poet  Shields,  with  its 
gaiety  and  breeding  and  charm.  Almost 
opposite  me  was  a  national  legislator,  not 
yet  turned  thirty.  His  eyes  were  gray  and 
Irish,  his  teeth  even  and  white,  his  jaw  full 
of  ambition  and  power.  Whenever  he 
laughed  you  laughed.  Farther  down  our 
table  and  on  the  same  side  was  Redding  of 
international  fame,  a  man  that  can  do 
anything  he  pleases — well.  Next  to  him, 
his  eyes  beady  with  genius,  was  Dave  War- 
field.  They  told  me  how  the  night  before 
Warfield  had  stood  up  in  their  midst  and 
spoken  a  little  pathetic  ballad,  and  how 
men  had  crept  softly  to  his  feet,  and 
crouched  there  with  stretched  ears  and 
aching  hearts  before  the  magic  of  his  act- 
ing. Next  to  Warfield  I  beheld  the  large, 
pale,  humorous,  luminous  face  of  Nat. 
Goodwin — and  the  heart  beat  the  pleas- 


anter  to  be  at  meat  with  so  much  talent.  . 
Even  the  trees  lost  their  significance  a  lit- 
tle, for  I  thought  of  names  that  were  older 
than  they — and  that  now  and  again  there 
is  something  in  short-lived  man  that  out- 
lasts the  hills  and  the  forests  Yet  some 
of  these  trees  must  have  been  well  grown 
when  the  Greeks  were  anabasing  and 
giants  when  Jesus  Christ  was  born  to 
illuminate  the  world. 

Here  and  there  the  placid  surface  of  the 
meeting  began  to  show  signs  of  boiling, 
but  the  president  arose  and  brought  order 
quickly  and  masterfully,  and  a  treat  of 
speeches  followed.  They  were  the  best  I 
have  ever  heard;  and  their  sequence  was 
the  most  tactfully  arranged.  It  was  sig- 
nificant that  every  speaker  drew  his  in- 
spiration from  the  trees;  it  was  significant, 
too,  that  the  best  things  said  about  -the 
trees  were  received  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  the  best  things  said  about  any- 
thing else.  There  was  much  that  was  apt, 
little  that  was  bombast,  nothing  that  was 
adequate.  Redding's  figure,  that  the  stars 
looked  Uke  candles  on  Christmas  trees, 
was  very  pretty,  but  short  of  the  mark,  like 
the  figure  in  which  the  Japanese  poet  com- 
pares Fuji  Yama  to  an  inverted  fan.  Red- 
ding was  all  readiness  and  charm.  Doctor 
Hofmeyer  of  South  Africa,  with  his  luring 
Dutch  accent  and  glorious  voice,  made  a 
veritable  oration;  the  Congressman  hit  all 
his  nails  on  the  head  and  drove  them  home 
to  the  tune  of  laughter  and  cheers.  Ben 
Greet,  who  brought  ** Everyman"  to 
America,  spoke  shortly  and  wittily,  and  at 
the  last  Nat.  Goodwin,  his  large  face  ex- 
pressing patience  and  pain,  proved  him- 
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self  for  the  thousandth  time  the  foremost 
of  after-dinner  speakers.  Although ,  as  he 
himself  said,  it  was  difficult  to  follow  in  the 
wake  made  by  a  Boer,  a  Congressman  and 
a  solicitor. 

Behind  the  stage,  gorgeous  with  Aztec 
symbols  and  prime  colors,  towered  the 
hill  and  the  trees;  we  sat  upon  logs,  raised 
as  seats  in  a  theater,  and  about  us  towered 
the  trees.  Those  of  us  who  attended  for 
the  first  time  did  not  know  what  to  expect. 
But  we  took  our  cue  of  reverence  and  at- 
tention from  those  who  had  been  there  be- 
fore. The  big  orchestra  of  trained  musi- 
cians struck  into  the  solemn  strains  that 
Dr.  Stewart  had  written  for  the  occasion. 
The  curtains  swept  aside  and  we  beheld 
the  summit  of  an  Aztec  pyramid,  and 
presently  Robert's  fine  lines  began  to  rum- 
ble in  our  ears. 

I  have  called  the  High  Jinks  a  musical 
play.  It  is  not  that  exactly,  it  is  between 
that  and  a  short  opera.  The  words  and 
music  are  written  by  members  of  the  club; 
but  the  orchestra  is  professional.  If  the 
**  Fall  of  Montezuma  "  were  to  be  given  in 
an  ordinary  theater,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  draw.  It  was  too  slight  in  structure, 
too  conventional  in  movement,  and  too 
short.  There  was  an  occasional  slip  or 
miscalculation  that,  anywhere  outside  of 
the  Bohemian  Club  Grove,  might  have 
aroused  a  disastrous  laugh.  And  a  laugh 
would  spoil  the  show.  For  instance,  many 
of  Montezuma's  courtiers  and  officers 
were  merely  breech-clouted  for  decency, 
and  greased  to  keep  from  catching  cold. 
The  naked  man  in  his  proper  place  is  a 


distinct  improvement  over  the  Yaeger- 
underweared  Roman  crowds  of  the  con- 
ventional theater;  and  a  naked  man  with 
a  good  figure  should  never  prove  a  disas- 
trous experiment  in  realism.  But  one  of 
Montezuma's  officers,  like  Gilbert's  dis- 
contented sugar-broker,  had  everything  a 
man  of  taste  could  possibly  want  except 
a  waist.  That  was  carrying  realism  too 
far.  Undoubtedly  heroes  have  stomachs; 
some  have  bulging  stomachs.  Napoleon, 
in  his  later  years,  when  like  a  nestling  crow 
he  was  all  head  and  tail,  would  not  have 
been  a  heroic  figure  stripped.  If  one  man 
had  laughed  at  the  appearance  of  the 
plump  Aztec,  others  would  have  laughed, 
and  the  show  would  have  blown  up  then 
and  there.  But  nobody  laughed  either  at 
that  trifling  absurdity  or  at  others.  And 
there  were  others.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
remember  them  and  set  them  down.  It 
wouldn't  be  fair.  The  men  who  write  and 
stage  the  High  Jinks  are  writing  for  a 
given  theater  and  a  given  audience.  They 
are  writing  for  an  audience  that's  deter- 
mined to  be  pleased;  and  for. a  stage 
which  itself  is  as  noble  and  impressive  as  a 
tragedy  by  Shakespeare.  If  any  inade- 
quacy smote  you,  you  had  only  to  look  up 
into  the  trees  to  be  convinced  that  all  hu- 
man efforts  are  inadequate.  But  as  hu- 
man efforts  go,  the  play  was  very  good ;  it 
was  solemn  and  serious,  full  of  color  and 
inspiring  music.  The  more  seriously  you 
took  it,  the  more  it  pleased  you  with  itself 
and  yourself.  And  that  was  the  beauty  of 
it.  It  was  a  play  in  which  every  member 
of  the  audience  took  part;  not  a  speaking 
or  a  singing  or  a  showing  part,  but  the  part 
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of  silence  and  reverence  and  charitable- 
ness. And  the  comfort  of  attending  one 
play  properly  listened  to,  and  given  every 
chance,  is  an  experience  that  for  pleasure 
and  uniqueness  I  shall  never  forget. 

When  the  curtain  had  closed  before  the 
advent  of  Cortez  and  the  final  overthrow 
of  Montezuma,  the  audience  remained 
seated,  and  talked  enthusiastically  of  the 
High  Jinks  and  the  men  who  had  written 
it.  And  meanwhile  the  musicians  and  the 
performers  withdrew  up  the  steep  hill  be- 
hind the  stage  and  became  hidden  among 
the  trees.  Suddenly  afar  off  up  the  hiU 
torches  began  to  twinkle,  and  faintly  the 
opening  bars  of  the  saddest  piece  of  music 
ever  written  came  to  our  ears.  Dull  Care 
was  dead  it  seemed  and  the  procession  was 
-forming  to  carry  him  to  his  last  resting 
place.  I  have  said  hiniy  but  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  it.  Some  say  that 
Dull  Care  is  a  woman;  some  a  girl;  some 
say  that  she  has  brown  eyes,  some  blue. 
Still  others  say  that  she  has  a  mouth  that 
laughs  and  eyes  that  pray.  But  I  think 
that  Dull  Care  may  be  of  either  sex  or  sex- 
less, and  the  oftener  he,  she  or  it  can  be 
buried  the  better. 


Slowly  the  procession  came  down  the 
hill  with  twinkling  music;  Aztecs,  Span- 
iards, cowled  musicians  and  the  corpse 
of  Care.  The  effect  was  indescribably 
solemn  ^nd  beautiful.  When  the  tail  of  the 
procession  had  passed  we  followed  very 
slowly — very  solemnly.  We  went  by  de- 
vious paths  until  at  length  the  head  of 
the  procession  descended  into  an  open 
bowl-like  valley  among  ihe  hi  lb,  where 
was  a  rostrum  and  a  n^ighty  [>yre  ready 
prepared.  The  orator  ascended  into  ihe 
rostrum,  the  body  was  lairl  on  the  pyre  and 
the  music  ceased.  Then  the  voice  of  the 
orator  rose,  clear  and  bell- like  in  the  per- 
feet  acoustics  of  the  plaie,  and  In  stately- 
verse  he  spoke  the  funeral  i>riilion  of  Care. 
Then  torches  were  touched  to  the  pyre^ — 
the  flames  sprang  aloft  antl  pandemonium 
broke  loose.  The  club  had  done  with 
Care.  The  club  yelled  and  laughed;  it 
danced  about  the  fire;  it  pranced  off  to 
the  bar  where  drinks  were  served. 

Later  there  was  another  show — the 
Low  Jinks — supposed  to  be  a  take-off  on 
the  High  Jinks.  It  had  its  good  points  and 
its  bad  like  most  funny  shows,  but  per- 
sonally I  could  not  do  it  justice.     I  had 
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seen  enough  for  one  night — more  than  I . 
had  ever  seen  in  one  night  before;  more 
that  was  affecting  and  grand.  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  no  one  and  to  be  alone  with  the 
trees.  I  felt  in  touch  with  them  for  the 
first  time  and  knew  them  to  be  mortal  like 
myself.    I  knew  at  last  that  they  were  but 


carbon  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  and  earth  and  that  they  must  van- 
ish and  be  forgotten.  Even  Care,  which 
we  had  killed  and  buried,  would  outlive 
them ;  and  I  thought  how  the  sad  soul  of 
Chopin  had  come  wailing  down  the  hill, 
and  would  outlive  them  too. 


^^TE  MORITURI  SALUTAMUS " 

By  EMERY  POTTLE 

\A/ILD  bugles  singing  through  a  listening  land, 

High  flutes  and  gallant  drums  with  war-cries  blent! 
Across  a  world  where  summer  slept  content 
But  yesterday,  comes  now  a  reckless  band — 
Their  bivouac  fires  a-flare  on  hill  and  plain — 
To  fight  our  ancient  winter-foe  again. 
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HOW  MACKENZIE  REACHED  THE  PACIFIC 

/so 

By  A.  C.  LW*T 


FAR  north  of  the  Missouri  beyond  the 
borderlands  flows  the  Saskatche- 
wan. As  far  north  again  beyond 
the  Saskatchewan  flows  another  great 
river,  the  Athabasca,  into  Athabasca  Lake, 
on  whose  blue  shores  lies  a  little  white- 
washed fort  of  some  twenty  log  houses, 
large,  bam-like  stores  and  a  mission. 
This  is  Fort  Chipewyan. 

A  century  ago,  Chipewyan  was  much 
the  same  as  to-day,  except  that  it  lay  on 
the  south  side  of  the  lake,  mails  came  only 
once  in  two  years  instead  of  monthly,  and 
rival  fur  traders  were  engaged  in  the  merry 
game  of  slitting  each  other's  throats. 
Altogether,  it  wasn't  exactly  the  place  for 
ambition  to  dream;  but  ambition  "was 
there  in  the  person  of  Alexander  Macken- 
zie, the  young  fur  trader,  dreaming  what 
he  hardly  dared  hope.  For  fifty  years  the 
British  Government  had  offered  a  reward 
of  ;£ 20,000  to  anyone  who  should  discover 
a  Northwest  Passage  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific.  To  the  north  of  Chipe- 
wyan, Mackenzie  saw  a  mighty  river — 
more  than  a  mile  wide  in  places,  w^alled  in 
by  great  ramparts  higher  than  the  Pali- 
sades of  the  Hudson — flowing  to  unknown 
seas.  To  the  west,  he  saw  another  river 
rolling  through  the  far  mountains.  Where 
did  this  river  come  from;  and  where  did 
both  rivers  go? 


n 


May — *4he  frog  moon" — and  June — • 
**the  bird's-egg  moon" — were  the  festive 
seasons  at  Fort  Chipewyan.  Indian  hunt- 
ers came  tramping  in  from  the  Barren 
Lands  with  toboggan  loads  of  pelts  drawn 
by  half- wild,  husky  dogs.  Woody  Crees 
and  Slaves  and  Chipew3^ans  paddled 
across  the  lake  in  canoes  laden  to  the 
gun'ls  with  furs.  A  world  of  white-skinned 
tepees  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  round 
the  fur  post.  On  the  evening  of  June  2nd, 
1789,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  chief  trader, 
had  finished  the  year's  trade  and  sent  the 
furs  to  the  east.  Indians  lingered  round 
the  fort  engaged  in  mad  **boissons"  or 
drinking  matches  that  used  up  a  winter's 
earnings  in  the  spree  of  a  single  week. 
Along  the  shore  lay  upturned  canoes, 
keels  red  against  the  blue  of  the  lake;  and 
everywhere  in  the  dark,  burned  the  red 
fires  of  the  boatmen  melting  resin  to  gum 
the  seams  of  the  canoes;  for  the  canoes 
were  to  be  launched  on  a  long  voyage  the 
next  day.  Mackenzie  was  going  to  float 
down  with  the  current  and  find  out  where 
that  great  river,  rolling  north  like  a  tide, 
emptied  its  waters. 

The  crew  must  have  spent  the  night  in  a 
last  wild  spree;  for  it  was  nine  in  the 
morning  before  all  hands  were  ready. 
Few  provisions  were  taken.  The  men 
were  to  hunt.    Only  fifty  miles  were  made 
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the  first  day.  Henceforth,  Mackenzie  em- 
barked his  men  at  three  and  four  in  the 
morning.  Peace  River  was  passed  a  mile 
broad  where  it  pours  down  from  the  west. 
Ice  four  feet  thick  clung  to  the  walls  of  the 
rampart  shores;  and  this  increased  the 
danger  of  landing  for  a  portage,  the  Indi- 
ans whining  out  their  complaints  in  exactly 
the  tone  of  the  wailing  north  wind  that  had 
cradled  their  lives — "eduiy — eduiy — it  is 
hard,  whiteman,  it  is  hard."  And  harder 
the  way  became.  For  nine  nights,  fog  lay  so 
heavily  on  the  river  that  not  a  star  was  seen. 
This  was  followed  by  a  driving  rain.  In  this 
fashion,  the  boats  entered  Slave  Lake,  a 
large  body  of  water  with  one  horn  pointing 
west,  the  other  east.  Out  of  both  horns 
.  led  unknown  rivers.  Which  way  should 
Mackenzie  go  ?  He  hired  a  guide  from  the 
Slave  Indians;  but  the  man  proved  use- 
less. Days  were  wasted  poking  through 
mist  and  rushes  trying  to  find  an  outlet  to 
the  Grand  River  of  the  north.  Finally, 
English  Chief,  Mackenzie's  man,  lost  his 
temper  and  threatened  to  kill  the  Slave 
Indian  unless  he  succeeded  in  taking  the 
canoes  out  of  the  lake;  and  the  waters 
presently  narrowed  to  half  a  mile.  The 
current  began  to  race  with  a  hiss.  Saik 
were  hoisted  on  fishing  poles;  and  Mac- 
kenzie found  himself  out  of  the  rushes  on 
the  Grand  River  to  the  west  of  Slave  Lake. 
Here,  pause  was  made  at  a  camp  of  Dog 
Ribs  who  took  the  bottom  from  the  cour- 
age of  Mackenzie's  conu*ades  by  gruesome 
predictions  that  the  river  flowed  through  a 
land  of  famine  peopled  by  a  monstrous  race 
of  hostiles  who  massacred  all  Indians  from 
the  south.  The  effect  of  these  cheerful 
prophecies  was  that  the  Slave  Lake  guide 
now  feigned  such  illness,  that  watch  must  be 
kept  to  prevent  his  escape.  After  that,  one 
of  the  white  men  slept  with  the  fellow  each 
night ;  but  during  the  confusion  of  a  terri- 
fic thunder  storm  the  Slave  succeeded  in 
giving  his  watchers  the  slip.  Mackenzie 
promptly  stopped  at  an  encampment  of 
strange  Indians  and  failing  to  obtain 
another  guide  by  persuasion,  seized  and 
hoisted  a  protesting  savage  into  the  big 
canoe,  and  signalled  the  unwilling  captive 
to  point  the  way.  Mackenzie  had  now 
been  absent  from  Chipewyan  for  forty 
days.  If  it  took  much  longer  to  go  back, 
ice  would  imprison  the  crew  in  the  polar 
wilderness.  Snow  lay  drifted  in  the  val- 
leys; and  scarcely  any  game  was  seen  but 


fox  and  grouse.  The  river  was  widening 
almost  to  the  dimensions  of  a  lake;  and 
when  this  was  whipped  by  a  north  wind, 
the  canoes  were  in  peril  enough.  The  four 
Canadian  boatmen  besought  Mackenzie 
to  return. 

That  night,  the  sun  hung  so  high  above 
the  southern  horizon  that  the  men  rose  by 
mistake  to  embark  at  twelve  o'clock.  The 
next  day  Mackenzie  was  not  surprised  to 
find  a  deserted  Eskimo  village.  At  that 
sight,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  others  took 
fire.  They  imagined  that  they  smelt  salt 
water.  In  spite  of  the  lake-like  expanse  of 
the  river,  the  current  was  swift  and  the 
canoes  went  ahead  at  the  rate  of  sixty  and 
seventy  miles  a  day — if  it  could  be  called 
day,  when  there  was  no  night.  Between 
the  13th  and  14th  of  July,  the  voyageurs 
suddenly  awakened  to  find  themselves  and 
their  baggage  floating.  What  had  hap- 
pened to  the  lake?  Their  hearts  took  a 
leap.  It  was  no  lake.  It  was  the  tide. 
They  had  found  the  sea. 

It  had  taken  six  weeks  to  reach  the 
Arctic.  It  took  eight  to  return  to  Chipe- 
wyan; for  the  course  was  against  stream, 
in  many  places  tracking  the  canoes  by  a 
tow  line.  While  skirting  close  ashore, 
Mackenzie  discovered  the  banks  of  the 
river  to  be  on  fire.  The  fire  was  a  natural 
tar  bed,  which  the  Indians  said  had  been 
burning  for  centuries  and  which  burns  to- 
day as  when  Mackenzie  found  it.  On 
September  12th,  with  a  high  sail  up  and  a 
driving  wind,  the  canoes  cut  across  Lake 
Athabasca  and  reached  the  beach  of 
Chipewyan  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Mackenzie  had  not  found  the  Northwest 
Passage.  He  had  proved  there  was  no 
Northwest  Passage,  disposed  of  that  myth 
forever,  and  discovered  the  Mississippi  of 
the  north — Mackenzie  River. 
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Mackenzie  spent  the  long  winter  at  Fort 
Chipewyan;  but  just  as  soon  as  the  river 
cleared  of  ice,  he  took  passage  in  the  east- 
bound  canoes  and  hurried  down  to  the 
Grand  Portage  or  Fort  William  on  Lake 
Superior,  the  headquarters  of  the  North- 
west Company  where  he  reported  his  dis- 
covery of  Mackenzie  River,  and  asked  the 
directors  permission  to  explore  that  other 
broad      stream — Peace      River — rolling 
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down  from  the  mountains.  His  request 
was  granted. 

Within  a  year,  he  was  back  in  the  North 
ready  to  go  up  Peace  River.  A  birch  canoe 
thirty  feet  long  lined  with  lightest  of  cedar 
was  built.  In  this  were  stored  pemmican 
and  powder.  Alexander  Mackay,  a  clerk 
of  the  company,  was  chosen  as  first  assist- 
ant. Six  Canadian  voyageurs — two  of 
whom  had  accompanied  Mackenzie  to  the 
Arctic — and  two  Indian  hunters  made  up 
the  party  of  ten  who  stepped  into  the  canoes 
at  seven  in  the  evening  of  May  9th,  1793. 

Peace  River  tore  down  from  the  moun- 
tains flooded  with  spring  thaw.  The  crew 
soon  realized  that  paddles  must  be  bent 
against  the  current  of  a  veritable  mill  race. 
In  less  than  a  week,  snow-capped  peaks 
had  crowded  the  canoe  in  a  narrow  canyon 
below  a  tumbling  cascade  where  the  river 
was  one  wild  sheet  of  tossing  foam.  The 
difficulty  was  to  land;  for  precipices  rose 
on  each  side  in  a  wall,  down  which  rolled 
enormous  boulders.  To  portage  goods  up 
these  walls  was  impossible.  Fastening  an 
eighty-foot  tow  line  to  the  bow,  Macken- 
zie leaped  to  a  declivity,  ax  in  hand,  cut 
foothold  along  the  face  of  the  steep  cliff  to 
a  place  where  he  could  jump  on  level  rock, 
then  turning,  signalled  for  his  men.  The 
voyageurs  were  paralyzed  with  fear.  They 
stripped  themselves  ready  to  swim,  then 
one  by  one  vaulted  from  foothold  to  foot- 
hold where  Mackenzie  had  cut  steps  till 
they  came  to  the  final  jump  across  water. 
Here  Mackenzie  caught  each  on  his 
shoulders.  The  tow  line  was  then  passed 
round  trees,  and  the  canoe  tracked  up  the 
raging  cascade. 

The  men  had  not  bargained  for  this  kind 
of  work.  They  declared  that  it  was  absurd 
trying  to  go  up  canyons  with  such  cas- 
cades. Mackenzie  got  his  crew  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  spread  out  the  best  of  a  regale — 
including  tea  sweetened  with  sugar — ^and 
while  the  men  were  stimulating  courage  by 
a  feast,  went  ahead  to  reconnoiter.  Wind- 
fall of  enormous  spruce  trees  with  a  thick- 
ness twice  the  height  of  a  man  lay  on  a  de- 
clivity of  sliding  rock.  Up  this  climbed 
Mackenzie,  clothes  torn  to  tatters,  boots 
hacked  to  pieces,  feet  gashed  with  cuts. 
The  prospect  was  not  bright.  As  far  as  he 
could  see,  the  river  was  one  succession  of 
cataracts  fifty  feet  wide  walled  in  by  stu- 
pendous precipices.  No  canoe  could  go  up 
that  stream. 


Leading  the  way  ax  in  hand,  Macken- 
zie began  felling  trees  so  that  the  trunks 
formed  an  outer  railing  to  prevent  a  fall 
down  the  precipice.  Up  this  trail,  his  men 
warped  the  canoe  by  pulling  the  tow-line 
round  stumps,  five  men  in  advance  to  cut 
the  way,  five  hauling  and  pushing  the  ca- 
noe. In  one  day,  progress  was  three  miles. 
By  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  men  went  to 
bed — ^that  is — fell  asleep  on  bare  ground 
where  they  had  dropped  from  exhaustion. 
One  thing  alone  encouraged  them — ^as 
they  rose  higher,  they  saw  that  the  green 
edges  of  glaciers  and  snows  projected  over 
the  precipices.  They  were  nearing  the 
summit — they  must  surely  soon  cross  the 
Divide.  The  air  grew  colder.  The  chop- 
pers worked  in  their  blanket  coats.  When 
they  finally  got  the  canoe  down  to  the 
river  bed,  it  was  to  see  another  range  of 
impassable  mountains.  All  that  kept 
Mackenzie's  men  from  turning  back  was 
that  portage  of  nine  miles  behind.  Noth- 
ing ahead  could  be  worse.  So  they  again 
embarked. 

Once,  when  Mackenzie  and  Mackay 
had  gone  ahead  \yith  the  Indian  interpret- 
ers they  came  back  to  find  that  the  canoe 
had  disappeared.  They  kindled  fires, 
fired  guns,  set  branches  adrift  as  a  signal — 
no  response  came.  What  Mackenzie's 
suspicions  were  one  may  guess.  It  would 
be  easier  for  the  crew  to  float  back  down 
Peace  River  than  pull  against  this  current 
with  more  portages  over  mountains.  The 
Indians  became  so  alarmed  that  they 
wanted  to  build  a  raft  forthwith  and  float 
home.  The  abandoned  party  had  not 
tasted  a  bite  of  food  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  in  their  powder  horns  were  only  a  few 
rounds  of  ammunition.  Separating, 
Mackenzie  and  his  Indian  went  up  stream, 
Mackay  and  his,  down  stream.  Barefooted 
and  drenched  in  a  terrific  thunder  storm, 
Mackenzie  wandered  on  till  darkness 
shrouded  the  forest.  He  had  just  lain 
down  on  a  soaking  couch  of  spruce  boughs 
when  the  rocheting  echo  of  a  gun  set  the 
boulders  crashing.  Hurrying  back,  he 
found  Mackay  at  the  canoe.  The  crew 
pretended  that  a  leakage  had  caused  de- 
lay. Mackenzie  said  nothing;  but  he 
never  again  allowed  the  crew  out  of  his 
sight  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains. 

The  river  narrowed  to  a  small  tarn — the 
source  of  Peace  River;  and  a  short  portage 
over  rocky  ground  brought  the  au;oe  to  a  ^ 
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second  tarn  emptying  in  a  river  that  to 
Mackenzie's  disappointment  did  not  flow 
west,  but  south.  He  had  crossed  the  Di- 
vide; but  how  could  he  know  whether  to 
follow  this  stream  ? 

Full  of  doubt,  Mackenzie  ordered  the 
canoe  down  this  river.  Snowy  peaks  were 
on  every  side.  Glaciers  lay  along  the 
mountain  tarns,  green  from  the  silt  of  the 
ice  grinding  over  rock;  and  the  river  was 
hemmed  in  by  shadowy  canyons  with  roar- 
ing cascades  that  compelled  frequent  port- 
age. Mackenzie  wanted  to  walk  in  order 
to  lighten  the  canoe;  but  fear  had  got  in 
the  marrow  of  his  men.  They  thought  he 
was  trying  to  avoid  risks,  and  compelled 
him  to  embark. 

Barely  had  they  pushed  out  when  the 
canoe  was  caught  by  a  sucking  undercur- 
rent which  the  paddlers  could  not  stem — a 
terrific  rip  told  them  that  she  had  struck — 
the  rapids  whirled  her  sideways;  and 
away  she  went,  downstream — the  men 
jumped  out,  but  the  current  carried  them 
to  such  deep  water  that  they  were  clinging 
to  the  gun 'Is  as  best  they  could  when  with 
another  rip,  the  stem  was  torn  clean  out  of 
the  canoe.  The  blow  sent  her  swirling — 
another  rock  battered  the  bow  out — the 
keel  flattened  like  a  raft  held  together  only 
by  bars.  Branches  hung  overhead.  The 
bowman  made  a  frantic  grab  to  stop  the 
rush — he  was  hoisted  clear,  and  dropped 
ashore.  Mackenzie  jumped  off,  up  to  his 
waist  in  ice  water.  The  steersman  yelled 
for  each  to  save  himself;  but  Mackenzie 
shouted  out  a  countermand  for  every  man 
to  hold  on.  In  this  fashion,  they  were 
dragged  till  a  whirl  sent  the  wreck  into  a 
shallow  eddy.  The  men  got  their  feet  on 
solid  bottom,  and  the  wreckage  was  hauled 
ashore. 

All  the  bullets  had  been  lost.  Powder 
was  spread  out  to  dry.  And  the  men  flatly 
refused  to  go  one  foot  farther.  Mackenzie 
listened  to  the  revolt  without  a  word.  He 
got  their  clothes  dried  and  their  benumbed 
limbs  warmed.  He  fed  them  till  their 
spirits  had  risen.  Then  he  quietly  re- 
marked that  this  would  teach  them  how  to 
run  rapids.*  Men  of  the  North — to  turn 
back  ?  Such  a  thing  had  never  been  known 
in  the  history  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Com- 
pany. It  would  disgrace  them  forever. 
Then,  he  vowed  that  he  would  go  ahead 
whether  the  men  accompanied  him  or  not. 
He  set  them  to  patching  the  canoe  with  oil- 


cloth and  bark ;  but  large  sheets  of  birch  bark 
are  rare  in  the  Rockies;  and  the  patched 
canoe  weighed  so  heavily  that  the  men  could 
scarcely  carry  it.  It  took  them  fourteen 
hours  to  make  the  three  mile  portage  of 
these  rapids.  The  Indian  from  the  moun- 
tain tribe  had  lost  heart.  Mackenzie  and 
Mackay  watched  him  by  turns;  but  the 
fellow  got  away  under  cover  of  darkness, 
the  crew  conniving  to  compel  Mackenzie 
to  turn.  Finally,  the  river  wound  into  a 
large  stream  on  the  west  side  of  the  main 
range  of  the  Rockies.  Mackenzie  had 
crossed  the  Divide. 


IV 


For  a  week  after  crossing  the  Divide, 
they  followed  the  course  of  the  river  south- 
ward. This  was  not  what  Mackenzie  ex- 
pected. He  sought  a  stream  flowing  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  continue  down  the  devious  course  of 
the  river.  The  current  was  swift  and  the 
outlook  cut  off  by  towering  mountains; 
but  in  a  bend  of  the  river  they  came  on 
an  Indian  canoe.  A  savage  was  just 
emerging  from  a  side  stream  when  Mac- 
kenzie's men  came  in  view.  With  a  wild 
whoop,  the  fellow  made  for  the  woods; 
and  in  a  trice  the  narrow  river  was  lined 
with  naked  warriors  brandishing  spears 
and  displaying  outrageous  antics.  When 
Mackenzie  attempted  to  land,  arrows 
hissed  past  the  canoe.  Determined  to 
learn  the  way  westward,  Mackenzie  tried 
strategy.  He  ordered  his  men  to  float 
some  distance  from  the  savages.  Then  he 
landed  alone  on  the  shore  opposite  the  hos- 
tiles.  Throwing  aside  weapons,  Macken- 
zie displayed  tempting  trinkets.  The  war- 
riors conferred,  hesitated,  jumped  in  the 
canoes  and  came  backing  stem  foremost 
towards  the  white  man.  He  threw  out 
presents.  They  came  ashore  and  were 
presently  sitting  by  his  side. 

From  them,  he  learned  that  the  river  he 
was  following  ran  for  "many  moons" 
through  the  "shining  mountains"  before 
it  reached  the  "  mid-day  sun."  It  was  bar- 
red by  fearful  rapids;  but  by  retracing  the 
way  up  the  river,  the  white  men  could 
leave  the  canoe  and  go  overland  to  the  salt 
water  in  eleven  days.  Mackenzie  knew 
that  the  stream  was  misleading  him.  He 
had  only  one  month's  provisions  left.  His 
ammunition  had  dwindled.      Instead  of , 
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folding  his  hands  in  despondency,  Mac- 
kenzie resolved  to  set  the  future  at  defiance 
and  go  ahead.  From  the  Indians  he  ob- 
tained a  man  to  guide  him.  Then  he 
frankly  laid  all  the  difl&culties  before  his 
followers,  declaring  that  he  was  going  on 
alone  and  they  need  not  continue  unless 
they  voluntarily  decided.  His  dogged 
courage  was  contagious.  The  speech  was 
received  with  huzzas;  and  the  canoe  was 
headed  up  stream. 

The  Indian  guide  was  to  join  Mackenzie 
higher  up;  but  the  sudden  reappearance 
of  the  whitemen  roused  the  suspicions  of 
the  savages.  The  shores  were  fined  with 
warriors  who  would  receive  no  explanation 
that  Mackenzie  tried  to  signal.  The  canoe 
began  to  leak  so  that  the  boatmen  had  to 
spend  half  the  time  baling  water;  and  the 
voyageurs  dared  not  venture  ashore  for 
resin.  Along  the  cliff  was  a  little  three- 
cornered  hut  of  clay.  Here  Mackenzie 
took  refuge  awaiting  the  return  of  the 
promised  guide.  The  three  walls  pro- 
tected the  rear;  but  the  front  was  exposed 
across  the  river;  and  the  whites  dared  not 
kindle  a  fire  that  might  serve  as  a  target. 
Two  nights  were  passed  in  this  shelter, 
Mackay  and  Mackenzie  alternately  lying 
in  their  cloaks  on  the  wet  rocks  keeping 
watch.  At  midnight  of  the  third  day,  a 
rustling  came  from  the  woods  to  the  rear 
and  the  boatmen's  dog  set  up  a  furious 
barking.  The  men  were  so  frightened  that 
they  three  times  loaded  the  canoe  to  desert 
their  leader,  but  something  in  his  fearless 
confidence  deterred  them.  As  daylight 
sifted  through  the  trees,  Mackenzie  des- 
cried a  vague  object  creeping  through  the 
underbrush.  A  less  fearless  man  would 
have  fired,  and  lost  all.  Mackenzie  dashed 
out,  and  found  the  cause  of  alarm  to  be  an 
old,  blind  man  almost  in  convulsions  from 
fear.  He  had  been  driven  from  his  river 
hut.  Mackenzie  quieted  his  terror  with 
food.  The  old  man  explained  that  the  In- 
dians had  suspected  treachery  when  the 
whites  returned  so  soon ;  and  by  signs  Mac- 
kenzie requested  him  to  guide  the  canoe  up 
the  river  to  the  carrying  place;  but  the  old 
creature  went  off  in  such  a  palsy  of  fear 
that  he  had  to  be  lifted  bodily  into  the 
boat.  The  situation  was  saved.  The  hos- 
tiles  could  not  fire  without  wounding  one 
of  their  own;  and  the  old  man  could  ex- 
plain the  real  reason  of  Mackenzie's  re- 
turn.    Rations  had  been  reduced  to  two 


meak  a  day.  The  men  were  still  sulking 
from  the  perik  of  the  siege  when  the  canoe 
struck  a  stump  that  knocked  a  hole  in  the 
keel  ** which"  reports  Mackenzie  laconi- 
cally, "gave  them  all  an  opportunity  to  let 
loose  their  discontent  without  reserve." 
Camp  after  camp  they  passed,  which  the 
old  man's  explanations  pacified  till  they  at 
length  came  to  the  carrying  place.  Here, 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  promised  guide 
awaited  them. 

On  July  4th,  provisions  were  cached, 
the  canoe  abandoned,  and  a  start  made 
westward,  each  man  carrying  ninety 
pounds  of  provisions  besides  musket  and 
pistok.  The  way  was  ridgy,  steep,  ob- 
structed by  windfall.  At  cloud  line,  the 
rocks  were  slipf)ery  as  glass  from  moisture, 
and  Mackenzie  led  the  way  beating  the 
drip  from  the  branches  as  they  marched. 
The  record  was  twelve  miles  the  first  day. 
When  it  rained,  the  shelter  was  a  piece  of 
oil  cloth  held  up  in  an  extemporized  tent. 
Camp  was  frequently  made  with  strange 
Indians  from  whom  fresh  guides  were 
hired;  but  when  he  did  not  camp  with  na- 
tives, Mackenzie  watched  his  guide  by 
sleeping  with  him.  Though  the  fellows 
were  malodorous  from  fish  oil  and  infested 
with  vermin,  Mackenzie  would  spread  his 
cloak  in  such  a  way  that  escape  was  im- 
possible without  awakening  him.  Totem 
poles  of  cedar  carved  with  the  heads  of 
animals  emblematic  of  family  clans  told 
Mackenzie  that  he  was  nearing  coast 
tribes.  Barefooted,  with  ankles  swollen 
and  clothes  torn  to  shreds,  they  had 
crossed  the  last  range  of  mountains  within 
two  weeks  of  leaving  the  inland  river. 
They  now  embarked  with  some  natives  for 
the  sea. 

One  can  guess  how  Mackenzie's  heart 
thrilled  as  they  swept  down  the  swift  river 
— six  miles  an  hour — ^past  fishing  weirs 
and  Indian  camps  till  at  last,  far  out,  be- 
tween the  mountains  he  descried  a  faint, 
blue  line,  the  narrow  arm  of  the  limitless 
sea.  The  canoe  leaked  like  a  sie\^;  but 
what  did  that  matter?  At  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July  20th,  * 
the  river  had  carried  them  tb  a  wide 
lagoon  lapped  by  a  tide  with  the  seaweed 
waving  for  miles  along  the  shore.  Morn- 
ing fog  still  lay  on  the  far  billowing  ocean. 
Sea  lions  tumbled  over  the  slimy  rocks 
with  discordant  cries.  Gulls  darted  over 
head;  and  past  the  canoe  dived  the  great 
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floundering  grampus.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking. This  was  the  sea — the  Western 
Sea  that  for  three  hundred  years  had  baf- 
fled all  search  overland,  and  led  the 
world's  greatest  explorers  on  a  chase  of  a 
will-o'-the-wisp.  What  Cartier  and  La 
Salle  and  La  V^rendrye  had  failed  to  do, 
Mackenzie  had  accomplished. 

But  his  triumph  was  not  to  be  envied. 
Ten  starving  men  on  a  barbarous  coast 
had  exactly  twenty  pounds  of  pemmican, 
fifteen  of  rice,  six  of  flour.  Of  ammunition, 
there  was  scarcely  any.  Between  home 
and  their  leaky  canoe,  lay  half  a  continent 
of  wilderness  and  mountains.  Mackenzie 
took  refuge  for  the  night  on  an  isolated 
rock  which  was  barely  large  enough  for  his 
party  to  gain  foothold.  Savages  hung 
about  pestering  the  boatmen  for  gifts. 
Two  whitemen  kept  guard,  while  the  rest 
slept.  On  Monday  when  Mackenzie  was 
setting  up  his  instruments,  his  young  In- 
dian guide  rushed  foaming  at  the  mouth 
from  terror  with  news  that  the  coast  tribes 
were  to  attack  the  whitemen  by  hurling 
spears  at  the  unsheltered  rock.  The  boat- 
men lost  their  heads  and  were  for  instant 
flight  anywhere,  everywhere,  in  a  leaky  ca- 
noe that  would  have  foundered  a  mile  out 
at  sea.  Mackenzie  did  not  stir,  but  ordered 
fuvsees  primed  and  the  canoe  gummed. 
Mixing  up  a  pot  of  vermilion,  he  painted 
in  large  letters  on  the  face  of  the  rock 
where  they  had  passed  the  night  : 

'*  Alexander  Mackenzie,  from  Canada, 
by  land,  the  twenty-second  of  July,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
three." 


The  canoe  was  then  headed  eastward. 
Only  once  was  the  explorer  in  great  danger 
on  his  return.    It  was  just  as  the  canoe  was 


leaving  tidewater  for  the  river.  The  young 
Indian  guide  led  him  full  tilt  into  the  vil- 
lage of  hostiles  that  had  besieged  the  rock. 
Mackenzie  was  alone,  his  men  following 
with  the  baggage.  Barely  had  he  reached 
the  woods  when  two  savages  sprang  out 
with  daggers  in  hand  ready  to  strike. 
Quick  as  flash,  Mackenzie  quietly  raised 
his  gun.  They  dropped  back;  but  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  horde  led  by  an  impudent 
chief.  One  warrior  grasped  Mackenzie 
from  behind.  In  the  scuflfle,  hat  and  cloak 
came  off;  but  Mackenzie  shook  himself 
free,  got  his  sword  out,  and  succeeded  in 
holding  the  shouting  rabble  at  bay.  Such 
was  his  rage  at  the  indignity  that  he 
ordered  his  followers  in  line  with  loaded 
fusees,  marched  to  the  village,  demanded 
the  return  of  the  hat  and  cloak,  and  a 
peace  offering  of  fish  as  well.  The  Indians 
knew  the  power  of  fire  arms,  and  fell  at  his 
feet  in  contrition.  Mackenzie  named  this 
camp  Rascal  Village. 

At  another  time,  his  men  lost  heart  so 
completely  that  they  threw  everything  they 
were  carrying  into  the  river.  Mackenzie 
patiently  sat  on  a  stone  till  they  had  recov- 
ered from  their  panic.  Then  he  reasoned 
and  coaxed  and  dragooned  them  into  the 
spirit  of  courage  that  at  last  brought  them 
safely  over  mountain  and  through  canyon 
to  Peace  River.  On  August  24th  a  sharp 
bend  in  the  river  showed  them  the  little 
home  fort  which  they  had  left  four  months 
l)efore.  The  joy  of  the  voyageurs  ex- 
ploded. They  beat  their  paddles  on  the 
canoe,  fired  off  all  the  ammunition  that  re- 
mained, waved  flags  and  set  the  cliffs  ring- 
ing with  shouts. 

The  following  winter,  Mackenzie  left 
the  west  never  to  return.  For  his  feat,  he 
was  knighted  by  the  English  king.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  quietly  on 
an  estate  in  Scoltand,where  he  died  in  1820. 
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THE  New  York  Zo51ogical  Park  cov- 
ers two  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
woods  in  the  northern  part  of 
Greater  New  York.  That  sounds  para- 
doxical, but  it  is  true.  The  forest  was  part 
of  an  old  estate  whose  owners  were  sensi- 
ble enough  and  conservative  enough  and 
sufl5ciently  lacking  in  greed  to  believe  that 
a  touch  of  nature  was  worth  preserving  at 
this  point  where  the  friction  of  a  conti- 
nent's traflSc  was  wearing  away  the  rocks 
and  trees  and  filling  up  the  lakes.  This 
foresight  was  blessed  by  the  originators  of 
the  Park,  for  it  gave  them  a  chance  to  re- 
stock the  native  American  forest  with  na- 
tive animals,  and  to  show  us  something  of 
what  our  country  was  like  in  the  days 
when  our  fathers  here  killed  deer  and 
fought  Indians.    It  is  also  obviously  better 


for  the  animals.  One  becomes  strangely 
conscious  of  this  phase  of  the  Park  when 
he  sees  gray  squirrels  on  the  trees  about  the 
beaver  pond,  chipmunks  peeping  out  of 
the  rocks  along  the  edge  of  the  caribou 
range,  and  hears  all  manner  of  native 
birds  in  the  trees,  where  they  nest  as  freely 
and  return  as  regularly  as  though  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  captivity  in  the 
world.  It  is  even  on  record  that  ducks  on 
their  way  northward  in  spring  have 
alighted  among  the  captive  waterfowl  on 
one  of  the  ponds. 

To  begin  with,  before  the  Zodlogical 
Society  took  any  hand  in  the  matter  what- 
ever, the  land  was  a  natural  laboratory  for 
the  naturalist.  Here  he  could  see  the  ef- 
fect of  the  ice  sheet  which  swept  the  region 
in  glacial  time  and  scraped  the.  soil  from 
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the  ridges  of  granite  to  leave  them  scarred 
but  standing  boldly  out  above  the  sur- 
rounding surface.  When  the  ice  sheet 
melted  it  piled  over  the  granite,  massive 
boulders  that  had  been  crushed  and 
ground  in  the  journey  southward,  and  left 
little  stones  smooth  and  round  from  their 
washing  on  the  shores  of  some  prehistoric 
sea.  In  one  place  the  melting  ice  left  a 
huge  boulder  poised  upon  the  bed  rock  so 
nicely  that  it  moves  from  side  to  side  at  the 
pressure  of  your  hand.    This  is  the  famous 


that  it  might  be  carefully  guaranteed  to 
last. 

The  purpose  which  first  of  all  inspired 
the  founders  of  the  Park  was  to  preserve 
our  disappearing  animals.  Several  are  on 
the  point  of  becoming  extinct,  and  a  good 
many  more,  while  bound  to  last  for  cen- 
turies have  been  driven  to  isolated  and, 
for  the  multitude,  inaccessible  localities. 
The  Society  sought  to  bring  them  all 
where  the  millions  who  enter  New  York 
annually  could  see  them. 


Leacsing  our  natural  history  over  again  with  our  children. 


rocking  stone  of  the  Bronx.  Then  there 
are  more  than  forty  different  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  Park,  all  native;  and  the 
bird*  that  come  are  legion. 

Into  this  native  forest  the  2^61ogical 
Society  undertook  to  bring  together  the 
largest  collection  of  animals  in  the  world. 
This,  necessitated  changes;  some  of  the 
rock  had  to  be  cut  away  for  roads  and 
walks;  some  trees  had  to  be  cut  down, 
which  affected  only  parts  and  did  not  de- 
stroy the  general  primitive  character,  be- 
cause expert  foresters  did  the  work  so 


There  are  two  extremes  m  animal  study 
as  in  everything  else.  One  is  the  study  of 
stuffed  specimens  in  the  museum;  the 
other,  the  observation  of  animals  in  their 
native  haunts.  Very  obviously  the  nearer 
the  zo51ogical  park  is  able  to  get  away 
from  the  one  and  approach  the  other  the 
more  nearly  will  it  accomplish  its  purpose. 
One  can  see  animals  caged  in  the  menag- 
erie of  the  circus,  where  there  is  nothing 
suggestive  of  nature,  and  nothing  in  the 
animaPs  life  except  mere  imprisoned  ex- 
istence behind  bars,^  ^Mo^ern  makers  of 
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zoSlogical  gardens,  the  world  over,  have 
sought  to  get  away  from  the  cage  idea  and 
approach  the  natural,  so  when  the  Park  in 
the  Bronx  was  planned  its  sponsers  had  to 
guide  them  the  experience  of  all  the  other 
animal  students,  besides  a  considerable 
amount  of  original  investigation  of  their 
own.  Their  design  was  to  approach  na- 
ture until  every  animal  should  be  as  nearly 
free  and  natural  and  comfortable  as  was 
humanly  possible.  In  this  respect  their 
work  is  assuming  results  ahead  of  any  in 


tion.  In  this  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
must  be  made  a  home  for  the  polar  bear 
\^hose  habitat  is  the  Arctic,  and  the  flam- 
ingo from  the  Bahama  Islands.  There 
must  be  a  place  for  the  musk  ox  from  the 
Barren  Grounds,  a  lion  from  the  edge  of 
the  Sahara.  There  must  be  room  for  the 
beaver  brought  from  its  cabane  in  the 
country  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
hateful  rattlesnake  from  the  edge  of 
Mexico. 
The   first   thing   the  designers  of  the 


The  polar  bear  must  long  now  and  then  for  the  unlimited  ice  sheet. 


the  world.  There  are  one  or  two  zo61ogi- 
cal  gardens  that  have  more  animals  and 
one  or  two  with  wider  range,  but  none  in 
which  modern  knowledge  of  animal  life 
has  been  able  to  do  so  much  for  the  com- 
fort of  ever}'  l:)east  and  bird  it  contains,  and 
none  in  which  the  aim  of  bringing  the 
whole  close  to  nature  has  been  so  success- 
fully carried  out. 

The  task  of  making  things  natural  and 
homelike  for  the  whole  collection  which 
the  Society  planned  to  secure,  was  one  to 
perplex  the  brain  of  a  genius  for  organiza- 


plan  naturally  asked  themselves  was  just 
whatever  each  animal  liked  and  to  what 
extent  the  ideal  in  this  direction  could  be 
approached.  With  native  animals  it  was 
not  so  very  difficult.  The  Virginia  deer 
used  to  run  through  that  same  forest  be- 
fore any  one  thought  of  a  park  or  a  city.  It 
would  be  a  simple  matter,  therefore,  to 
just  build  a  wire  fence  high  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  prevent  their  escape,  and 
then  turn  a  few  of  them  into  the  inclosure. 
Only  a  little  different  was  the  making  of  a 
range  for  elk,  and  caribou.    Less  naturafp 


Always  there  is  a  bevy  of  children  lined  up  at  an  ice  cream  soda  stand,  while  the  teacher  stands  treat. 


Now  and  then  a  group  of  youngsters  breaks,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  for  a  drinking  fountain. 
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but  approaching  thereto,  came  the  setting 
aside  of  mountain  sheep  hill,  not  much  of  a 
hill,  to  be  sure,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
sheep  *s  native  country,  but  a  hill  neverthe- 
less, whence  the  sheep  could  at  least  have 
liberty  to  exercise,  and  if  it  wanted,  to  hide 
now  and  then  from  the  staring  multitude. 
When  these  ranges  were  complete,  Nature 


willows  in  the  depressions  and  maples, 
but  the  forest  trees  generally  did  not  ex- 
tend into  them.  Therefore  it  would  do  no 
harm  to  the  forest  as  a  whole  to  turn  into 
one  of  these  a  colony  of  heavier,  and  it 
would  be  just  what  the  beaver  wanted. 
Two  feet  of  muck  was  removed  from  the 
pond  in  order  that  the  surrounding  woods 


With  the  child's  love  of  the  strange  and  new,  they  absorb  an  unbelievable  amount  of  information. 


was  improved  upon  a  little,  for  she  affords 
no  sheds  for  shelter  against  storms,  as  the 
Park  does,  so  that  the  deer  and  their 
cousins  could  get  out  of  the  rain  or  snow. 
When  Nature  was  preparing  the  Park 
site  she  had  thoughtfully  left  a  few  de- 
pressions in  the  rock.  Then  she  filled 
these  up  with  decayed  vegetable  matter 
to  form  a  sort  of  boggy  soil.     There  were 


might  not  be  flooded  when  the  beavers 
dammed  the  stream  which  ran  through 
the  low  area.  Then  the  beavers  were  put 
in  and  at  once  went  to  work;  it  was  not 
long  before  they  were  cutting  out  the  wil- 
lows and  maples.  They  made  a  dam 
across  the  stream,  and  built  a  lodge  in  the 
pond  which  resulted.  Now  you  can  go  to 
the  Park  and  see  the  work  oLbeavers  iii 
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primitive  forest,  and  just  like  the  beaver 
colonies  you  would  see  in  the  Laurentides. 
Before  the  Park  was  begun  other  zo5- 
logical  gardens  had  partly  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  giving  the  birds  a  home.  This  was 
only  a  common-sense  matter,  like  that  of 
giving  the  deer  a  large  range,  such  as  they 
knew  when  free.  It  was  the  building  of 
cages  large  enough  to  allow  free  flight  for  a 
considerable  distance.  There  were  two  or 
three  such  cages  in  European  gardens. 
Here  a  bigger  one  was  built.  It  is  high 
enough  to  inclose  good  sized  forest  trees, 
so  that  the  birds  find  a  lighting  place.  It 
is  proportionately  long  and  wide,  and  con- 
tains pools  and  sand,  grass  and  shrubs. 
This  was  all  ver>'  well,  and  afforded  the 
birds  a  miniature  world  like  the  world  of 
the  beavers  and  the  deer,  so  long  as  the 
balmy,  summer  weather  continued:  but 
winter  and  flying  snow  are  too  much  for 
herons,  egrets,  and  their  kin,  so  an  aqua- 
tic bird  house  was  built,  suited  in  tempera- 
ture to  the  birds  that  occupy  it.  It  had 
sunshine  and  water  and  sand,  and  as 
nearly  as  poSvSible  reproduced  a  little  sec- 
tion of  the  semi-tropics.  Here  the  birds 
have  thrived.  No  doubt  they  would  rather 
be  in  the  real  tropics  with  the  seashore  to 
stroll  upon,  but  they  get  along  admirably 
in  the  imitation.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  make 
natural  surroundings  for  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Park.  For  instance  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  the  reptiles  feel  at  home 
without  giving  them  so  much  range  that 
they  would  be  for  the  most  time  out  of 
sight.  And  cages,  however  big  must  seem 
to  monkeys  a  poor  substitute  for  the  forests 
of  the  Amazon.  The  lion  must  find  any 
confinement  a  good  deal  less  convenient 
than  the  free  desert,  and  the  polar  bear 
must  long  now  and  then  for  the  unlimited 
ice  sheet.  The  most  that  can  be  done  with 
such  as  these  is  to  make  their  captivity  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  The  lion  house 
shows  how  far  effort  in  this  direction  can 
be  carried.  It  is  over  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet  long  with  the  cages  arranged  on 
one  side,  and  seats  on  the  other  for  visitors. 
When  one  of  the  big  creatures  is  tired  of 
indoors  he  may  walk  outside,  through  an 
unobstructed  passage  to  a  part  of  the  cage 
which  is  entirely  out  of  doors.  He  has  a 
sleeping  apartment  in  the  back,  and  on  top 
of  this  finds  a  balcony  where  the  sunlight 
falls  and  where  he  may  bask  in  its  warmth 
to  his  heart's  content. 


Now  naturally  all  this  is  done  to  amuse 
and  instruct  man,  and  if  you  want  to  see 
how  it  answers  this  purpose,  go  to  the 
Park  on  any  fine  day.  You  can  reach  it 
from  most  any  part  of  the  city  in  an  hour 
or  less  by  elevated  or  railroad  train,  which- 
ever happens  to  be  convenient.  On  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays  you  will  have  to  pay. 
On  other  days  admission  is  free.  Go  to 
the  reptile  house,  first  of  all,  not  because  it 
is  most  attractive,  but  instructive.  Now 
we  have  an  abundance  of  superstitions  in 
this  world  about  reptiles,  and  they  are  not 
confined  to  the  unwashed  multitude, 
either.  Most  of  us  have  a  horror  of  any 
sort  of  snake,  and  most  of  us  are  ready  to 
believe  all  the  stories  of  poisonous  lizards 
which  we  hear  from  romancers  or  read  in 
telegraphic  despatches  from  the  new  West. 
We  creep  a  little  at  the  WTiggling  things  in 
the  cages,  but  we  read  the  posted  placards 
and  learn  to  know  a  venomous  serpent 
from  a  harmless  one.  This  gives  us  a 
sense  of  relief  as  well  as  a  new  possession 
of  power  and  knowledge.  Then  we  see  the 
Gila  monster  and  learn  from  the  placard 
that  it  is  the  only  poisonous  member  of  the 
lizard  family  in  North  America.  This  is  a 
delightful  surprise,  for  it  removes  from 
among  our  bogies  the  old  terror  of  the 
swimming  hole,  the  water  lizard,  whose 
bite  was  reputed  to  mean  instant  death, 
though  we  never  heard  of  any  one  being 
bitten.  It  makes  us  a  little  less  fearless  of 
the  harmless  chameleon  and  its  kindred — ^a 
little  less,  I  say,  for  it  is  not  human  for  the 
fear  of  generations  to  be  at  once  driven 
out  by  first  knowledge.  Before  we  leave 
the  reptile  house  we  learn  that  there  are 
only  three  venomous  snakes  in  the  United 
States;  and  as  we  know  all  these  by  sight 
and  something  of  their  habitat  one  of  the 
summer  vacation  dreads  is  removed. 

If  it  happens  to  be  Saturday  that  you 
go  to  the  Park,  you  will  see  the  school 
children.  Most  of  us,  whose  childhood 
days  have  passed,  learned  about  animals, 
more  or  less,  from  school  books,  but  it 
was  laborious  work  and  left  us  with  a  hazy 
idea  as  to  the  difference  between  the  alli- 
gator and  the  crocodile,  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  rhinoceros.  We  had  difficulty 
distinguishing  the  different  bears,  loo. 
But  on  Saturday  afternoons  you  will  see 
a  dozen  groups  of  youngsters  surrounding 
a  young  woman  teacher,  moving  from  cage 
to  cage.    Now  and  then  it  makes  a  break 
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for  an  ice  cream  soda  stand  and  lines  up 
while  the  teacher  stands  treat,  and  again, 
if  the  day  is  hot,  it  breaks  like  a  flock  of 
sheep  for  the  drinking  fountains,  but  the 
rest  of  the  time  it  is  absorbed  in  the  ani- 
mals. Sometimes  the  teacher  has  a  note 
book  in  hand,  and  tells  in  detail  of  the 
difference  between  the  caribou  and  the 
elk,  or  the  alligator  and  the  crocodile; 
and  having  the  animals  before  them  and 
being  filled  with  the  child's  love  of  the 
new  and  strange  and  wonderful,  they 
absorb  an  unbelievable  amount  of  infor- 
mation. ,  This  is  true  for  the  average  boy 
and  the  average  girl.  There  are  some 
who  are  not  average — some  who  have  the 
naturalist  instinct;  and  we  come  to  know 
the  born  naturalist  after  a  while.  He  car- 
ries little  lists  that  he  has  copied  out  of  the 
natural  history.  These  meant  not  much 
to  him  in  the  book,  but  here  they  mean  a 
whole  lot.  He  stops  before  the  bear  dens 
and  checks  up  his  list  to  see  what  bears 
are  to  be  seen.  Then  he  wonders  why 
those  that  are  missing  have  not  been  pro- 
vided. But  he  reads  more  about  those 
which  he  does  see,  and  pretty  soon  has 
bears  by  heart. 

It  is  on  Sundays  and  holidays  that  one 
sees  the  multitude.  I  like  to  watch  this 
multitude  best  of  all,  I  think.  It  is  so 
genuinely  human  in  its  interest.  It  does 
not  worry  about  classifications,  nor  does 
it  carry  an  outline  of  zoology,  or  worry 


about  the  number  of  vertebrae  in  the  bear. 
Instead  it  stops  at  the  bird  cages  and  looks 
long  at  the  birds  that  are  prettiest.  Then 
it  asks  about  their  names  and  learns  a  little 
something.  It  likes  the  strutting  of  the 
pheasants  and  the  sudden  pouncings  of 
the  pelicans.  And  it  talks  about  what  the 
birds  are  thinking,  and  advances  all  man- 
ner of  new  theories  as  to  the  subjectivity 
of  the  captives.  It  lingers  for  a  long  time 
in  the  primate  house  to  see  the  monkeys. 
All  primates  are  monkeys  to  the  multitude, 
at  first,  anyway.  It  fancies  the  monkeys 
because  they  are  so  like  humans  in  their 
actions.  They  can  interpret  the  monkey's 
doings  better  than  those  of  the  turtle,  and 
they  laugh  long  and  loud  at  the  play  of 
the  little  fellows.  Little  by  little  the 
multitude  absorbs  names  and  differences, 
and  after  a  time  it  has  a  goodly  store  of 
natural  history,  a  little  chaotic,  yet  better 
than  none. 

Learning  natural  history,  however,  is 
not  the  greatest  good  this  Zoo  does  for 
the  multitude.  It  matters  little  whether 
Michael  Flynn  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween the  caribou  and  the  red  deer.  It  does 
matter  a  lot,  however,  that  he  has  not  sat 
around  the  flat  disconsolate,  or  in  the  back 
room  of  the  saloon,  but  has  taken  the  little 
Flynns  and  Madam  Flynn  out  into  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  for  one  mighty  good 
day  in  which  they  have  forgotten  them- 
selves and  their  perhaps  stuffy  city  rooms. 


Getcinj^  Acquainted. 
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THE  CHASE  OF  THE  FIN-BACK  WHALE 

By  NORMAN  DUNCAN 

DRAWINGS  BY   I.  W.  TABBR 


OF  a  sunny  afternoon  the  New- 
foundland coastal  steamer  Clyde 
dropped  us  at  Snook's  Arm — the 
lair  of  the  whaler  Viking:  a  deep,  black 
inlet  of  the  sea,  fouled  by  the  blood  and 
waste  flesh  of  forgotten  victims,  from  the 
slimy  edge  of  which,  where  a  score  of 
white-washed  cottages  were  squatted,  the 
rugged  hills  lifted  their  heads  to  the  clean 
blue  of  the  sky  and  fairly  held  their  noses. 
At  half  past  three  of  the  next  morning, 
when  the  dark  o'  night  was  but  lightened 
by  a  rosy  promise  out  to  sea,  the  Captain 
knocked  on  the  door  of  the  manager's 
house,  where  we  had  lain  the  night; 
whereupon,  we  dressed  in  haste  and  stum- 
bled down  the  precipitous  hillside  to  the 
wharf,  keeping  a  wary  lookout,  for  the 
Snook's  Arm  pack  was  gathered  and  yelp- 
ing in  the  shadows  of  roundabout.  The 
lines  were  cast  off;  at  half  speed  the  little 
steamer  moved  out  upon  the  quiet  waters 
of  the  Arm,  where  the  night  still  lay  thick 
and  cold — shpped  with  a  soft  chug!  chug! 
past  the  high,  black  hills,  factory  and  cot- 
tages melting  with  the  mist  and  shadows 
astern  and  the  new  day  glowing  in  the 
eastern  sky;  an  up-to-date,  wide-awake 
little  monster,  with  seventy-five  kills  to 
its  credit  in  three  months,  again  compos- 
edly creeping  from  the  lair  to  the  hunt, 
equipped  with  deadly  weapons  of  offense, 
and  sure  indeed  that  death  would  be  dealt 
if  the  quarry  could  be  caught.  Beyond  the 
Head,  she  straightened  out,  at  full  speed, 
for  the  run  to  Bishop's  Rock,  where  the 
Captain  had  seen  a  school  of  squid  or 
young  caplin  the  day  before. 

"We  may  have  to  interrupt  an  early 
breakfast,"  said  the  manager. 

"A  slaughter!"  exclaimed  the  New- 
foundlander, with  a  sniff  of  disgust.  "Not 
a  hunt — ^just  a  bloody  slaughter!" 

"If  we  slink  into  Snook's  Arm  at  four 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning  without  a  kill 
in  toW,  as  we  may,"  said  the  manager 
grimly,  "you  will  have  learned  that  all  the 
elements  of  sport  are  not  conspicuously 
lacking  in  the  whale  hunt.    The  whale  is 


not  a  stupid,  passive  monster,  to  be 
slaughtered  offhand;  nor  is  the  sea  a  well- 
ordered  shambles.  Within  my  experience, 
one  fin-back  wrecked  a  schooner  with  a 
quick  slap  of  the  tail,  and  another  looked 
into  the  forecastle  of  an  iron  whaler  from 
below.  Our  weapon  is  no  more  than  ade- 
quate; and  the  chase  is' fair  and  in  the 
open;  in  fact,  on  such  a  day  as  this  prom- 
ises to  be — a  day  with  a  flat  sea  and  a 
bright  sun — the  chances  are  all  with  the 
whales.  At  such  times  they  make  sport  of 
the  Viking  for  hours  at  a  time,  diving  and 
dodging  with  an  ease  that  turns  patience 
to  fury;  it  is  only  after  a  patient,  knowing 
chase  that  the  harpoon  can  be  sent  home. 
The  fin-back  of  this  locality  is  the  biggest, 
fleetest,  shyest  whale  of  them  all;  until  an 
ingenious  fellow-countryman  of  mine,  a 
Norweigian,  invented  Uie  harpoon  gun, 
they  wallowed  and  multiplied  in  these 
waters  undistiu-bed.  They  were  quite  safe 
from  pursuit;  no  whaler  of  the  old  school 
dreamed  of  taking  after  them  in  his  cockle 
shells — they  were  too  wary  and  fleet  for 
that;  which  reminds  me,  however,  that  we 
did  find  a  Pacific  Ocean  hand  harpooA 
biuied  in  the  flesh  and  fat  of  a  big  fin-back 
we  killed  last  year.  If  I  wanted  clean 
sport,  I'd  rather  hunt  a  whale  with  the 
Viking  than  ambush  a  caribou  stag  with 
a  rifle,  for  the  whale  has  the  best  chance 
of  escaf)e.  Give  me  a  quarry  that's  aware 
of  the  hunter!" 

"But  you  launch  this  destructive  engine 
against  the  quarry,  and " 

"We  hunt,"  said  the  manager,  "with  an 
iron  screw  steamer,  designed  for  chasing 
whales  in  these  waters,  and  for  nothing 
else.  She  is  mostly  engines,  winches  and 
gun.  She  will  slip  along,  without  much 
noise,  at  sixteen  knots  an  hoiu*;  and  she 
will  lift  sixty  tons  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  with  her  little  finger.  Her  gun — the 
swivel  gun,  with  a  three-inch  bore,  pitched 
at  the  bow,  clear  of  everything — will  drive 
a  four-foot,  123-pound  harpoon  up  to  the 
hilt  in  the  back  of  a  whale  if  within  range ; 
and  the  harpoon  itself — you   see  it  pro-   J 
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tniding  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  with 
the  rope  attached  to  the  shaft  and  coiled 
below — is  a  deadly  missle ;  it  is  tipped  with 
an  iron  bomb,  which  explodes  in  the 
quarry's  vitals  when  the  rope  snaps  taut, 
and  with  half  a  dozen  long  barbs,  which 
spread  and  take  hold  at  the  same  instant. 
Directing  all,  we  have  a  man  who  has  for 
twenty-six  years  been  kilhng  seals  and 
whales.  But  the  whole  is  ineffective  if  the 
muzzle  of  that  gun  can't  be  brought  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  whale's  back.  The 
machine  is  deadly,  true  enough ;  but  you 
can't  catch  a  fleet  fin-back  with  a  ferry- 
boat, nor  can  you  kill  a  65-foot,  60-ton 
monster  with  a  pop-gun.  There  is  trouble 
enough,  as  it  is;  last  week  a  stuck  whale 
towed  the  Viking  at  six  knots  with  her  big 
engines  going  full  speed  astern,  and  was 
three  hours  in  the  killing:  the  bomb  of  the 
first  harpoon  didn't  explode,  the  second 
was  badly  aimed,  and  it  was  like  sticking 
a  flea  with  a  pin  to  send  the  third  one 
home.  There  are  times,  too,  when  the  last 
strokes  have  to  be  delivered  by  hand,  with 
a  lance,  from  the  small  boats;  which,  as 
my  Captain  says,  is  a  *very  hard  job.'  A 
whale's  tail  is " 

"Breakfast,  sir,"  said  the  cook. 

We  had  seen  a  whale  lying  on  the  slip  at 
the  factory,  half  stripped  of  its  thick  coat 
of  fat,  with  cutters  and  strippers  swarming 
over  it  like  Lilliputians  on  the  pros- 
trate body  of  Gulliver;  and  we  had  won- 
dered concerning  the  mass  of  red,  beefy 
meat  that  underlay  the  fat.  *' Don't  be 
alarmed,"  said  the  manager  at  the  break- 
fast table.  "There  is  none  of  it  here. 
Whale  meat,  however,  is  very  good  to  eat 
—juicy,  palatable  and  nourishing.  One 
of  the  original  settlers  at  Snook's  Arm  was 
a  poor,  pallid,  helpless  sort  of  creature 
when  the  factory  was  building  there.  He 
had  lived  on  hard  bread,  salt  fish  and  tea 
for  so  long  a  time  that  courage  and 
strength  had  all  gone  out  of  him;  indeed, 
he  was  at  that  stage  of  decline  when  a  man 
coughs  by  night  and  sits  in  the  sun  by  day. 
We  offered  him  work;  but  he  smiled  sadly 
and  told  us  that  the  good  Lord  had 
marked  him  for  early  release.  *  What  you 
need,'  said  I,  *is  fresh  beef, underdone,  and 
lots  of  it.'  When  next  the  steamer  brought 
me  a  quarter  from  St.  John's,  I  sent  a 
share  to  him.  He  was  both  grateful  and 
better;  so  I  sent  him  beef  regularly  after 
that,  and  his  gratitude  was  as  touching  as 


his  physical  improvement  was  satisfac- 
tory. At  last  we  had  a  whale  on  the  slip — 
the  first  whale.  *  There,  John,'  said  I,  *is 
the  beef  for  you.'  He  laughed — the  poor 
fellow  would  have  laughed  at  a  joke  of 
mine  had  it  killed  him — ^and  shook  his 
head:  supposing,  of  course,  that  I  was  but 
poking  fun  at  him.  When  steamer  day 
came  again,  I  had  a  cut  of  whale  meat 
wrapped  in  biu-lap  and  sent  over  in  the 
usual  way.  '  Well,  John,'  said  I  the  next 
day,  *  how  did  you  like  thai? '  *  Oh,  that's 
the  finest  yet,  zur,'  said  he,  *an'  a  wonder- 
ful big  cut ! '  He  hadn't  known  the  differ- 
ence. *  You  can  have  as  much  of  that  as 
you  want  every  day  in  the  week,'  said  I. 
*  Thank  you  kindly,  zur,'  said  he,  *but  I 
wouldn't  put  you  t'  the  expense  o'  that' 
*It's  whale  meat,'  said  I,  'and  free  to  aU.' 
John  is  now  one  of  the  heartiest,  hardiest 
men  about  the  place.  They  all  eat  it — up 
and  down  the  coast  they  come  for  it — and 
they  thrive  on  it.  It  is  like  beef — but  of  a 
coarser  fiber.  Two  college  professors,  who 
came  here  to  study  the  anatomy  of  the 
whale,  had  a  roast  or  steak  for  dinner  for 
several  days  without  suspecting  that  it  was 
anything  but  a  tough  cut  of  fresh  beef  im- 
ported from  St.  John's." 

On  deck  they  were  all  alive — every  man 
jack  of  that  Norwegian  crew,  from  the 
grinning  man  in  the  crow's-nest,  which 
was  lashed  to  a  stubby  yellow  mast,  to  the 
Captain  on  the  gun  platform,  with  the 
glass  to  his  eyes,  and  the  stokers  who 
stuck  their  heads  out  of  the  engine  room 
for  a  breath  of  fresh  air:  a  light  in  the  eyes 
of  all,  a  smile  on  the  lips  of  all.  The  squat, 
grim  little  Viking  had  swerved  from  the 
Bishop's  Rock  neighborhood,  where  the 
sea  was  deserted;  she  was  now  speeding 
across  Notre  Dame  Bay,  with  a  wide, 
frothy  wake  behind  her,  and  the  water 
curling  from  her  bows:  she  was  for  all  the 
world  like  a  man  making  haste  to  business 
in  the  morning,  the  appointment  being,  in 
this  case,  off  a  low,  gray  coast,  which  the 
lifting  haze  was  but  then  disclosing.  It 
was  broad  day:  the  sea  was  quiet,  the  sun 
shining  brightly,  the  sky  a  cloudless  blue ; 
a  fading  breeze  ruffled  the  water,  and 
the  ripples  flashed  in  the  sunlight.  Dead 
ahead  and  far  away,  where  the  gray  of  the 
coast  rocks  shaded  to  the  blue  of  the  sea, 
little  puffs  of  spray  were  drifting  off  with 
the  light  wind,  like  the  puff  of  smoke  from 
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a  distant  rifle:  they  broke  and  drifted  and 
vanished.  From  time  to  time  mirror- 
flashes  of  light — swift  little  flashes — 
struck  our  eyes  and  darted  away.  Puff 
after  puff  of  spray,  flash  after  flash  of 
light:  the  far-off  sea  seemed  to  be  alive 
with  the  quarry.  But  where  was  the 
thrilling  old  cry  of  '* There  she  blows!"  or 
its  Norwegian  equivalent  ?  The  lookout 
had  but  spoken  a  quiet  word  to  the  Cap- 
tain, who,  in  turn,  had  spoken  a  quiet 
word  to  the  steersman. 

"Wales,"  said  the  Captain,  whose  Eng- 
lish had  its  limitations.    "Ho — ^far  off! " 

"An  easy  catch  this  morning.  Captain," 
said  the  Newfoundlander. 

The  Captain  laughed.  "Too  fine,"  he 
said.  "It  will  be  long.  They  are  scared 
to-day.  They  will  see  and  hear.  It  will  be 
hard." 

The  number,  was  less  than  we  had 
thought.  When  we  came  up  with  the 
school,  however,  we  found  ourselves  with 
twenty  or  more  fin-backs  to  pick  and 
choose  from.  They  lay  on  every  hand, 
wallowing  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  and 
spouting  thick,  low  streams  of  water  with 
evident  delight:  whales  far  and  near,  big 
and  small,  in  pairs  and  threes,  rising  and 
gently  sinking,  blowing  and  hon-g-king, 
and,  at  last,  arching  their  broad,  finned 
backs  for  the  long  dive.  The  breathing 
spell  was  of  two  or  three  minutes'  duration, 
the  dive  of  five  or  ten,  and  might  last  much 
longer;  and  we  were  told  that  as  the 
whales  went  thus,  rising  and  diving,  they 
traveled  in  a  circle,  feeding  on  young  cap- 
lin  and  herring,  squid  and  crustaceans.  I 
had  never  thought  to  admire  the  grace  of  a 
whale ;  but  our  admiration  was  compelled : 
the  ponderous,  ill-proportioned  monsters 
were  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  elements 
they  were  in  that  the  languor  and  grace 
with  which  they  moved  was  a  delight — 
particularly  when  they  arched  their  glis- 
tening black  backs  and  softly,  languidly 
vanished.  But  meantime  the  Viking  was 
lying  silent  and  still;  and — 

^^Han-g-kr^  from  off  the  port  bow. 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  Captain. 

A  big  whale  had  risen.  The  long  ''Hon- 
g-k  /  "  as  he  had  inhaled  a  small  cyclone  of 
breath  was  sufficient  to  tell  that.  He  was 
big  and  he  was  near. 

"Full  speed!"  quietly  from  the  Captain 
in  Norwegian. 

The  steersman  had  already  spun  the 


wheel  without  orders.  The  Viking  swung 
in  a  half  circle  and  made  for  the  whale  at 
top  speed.  There  was  just  a  quiver  of  ex- 
citement abroad — a,  deepening  glitter  in  the 
eyes  of  the  crew,  and  silence.  The  rush 
was  upon  the  whale  from  behind — instant, 
swift,  straight:  the  engines  chug-chugged 
and  the  water  swished  noisily  at  the  bows. 
There  was  no  lying  in  ambush,  no  stalk- 
ing: it  was  sight  your  game  and  make  for 
him.  The  Captain  leaned  lazily  on  the 
gun,  which  he  had  not  yet  swung  into  posi- 
tion for  firing;  his  legs  were  crossed, 
though  the  whale  was  not  a  hundred  yards 
away,  and  he  was  placidly  smoking  his 
pipe.  The  fin-back  lay  dead  ahead  now, 
apparently  unconscious  of  our  approach, 
and  we  were  soon  so  near  that  his  escape 
seemed  to  us  unsophisticated  ones  to  be 
beyond  the  barest  chance.  The  Captain 
waved  his  hand,  calmly  looked  over  the 
sea,  and  fell  again  into  his  careless  posi- 
tion, with  one  eye  on  the  whale.  At  once 
the  engines  stopped  and  the  Viking  slipped 
softly  on  with  diminishing  speed.  When 
we  were  within  thirty  yards  of  the  whale  it 
seemed  to  us  that  we  were  fairly  upon  him, 
and  each  separate  muscle  of  oiu:  bodies 
was  tight  with  excitement — but  he  arched 
his  back  and  slipped  down  deep  into  the 
water  with  a  contemptuous  swing  of  his 
broad,  strong  tail. 

"  Psh-hl "  exclaimed  the  Captain,  giving 
one  slippered  foot  a  kick  with  the  other. 
"Psh!" 

We  were  running  over  a  stretch  of 
frothy,  swirling  water,  where  the  whale 
had  lain  a  moment  before. 

^^Hon-g'kr^  from  off  the  starboard 
quarter. 

The  Captain  signaled  the  steersman, 
who  shouted  "Full  speed!"  down  the 
wheel-house  tube.  In  a  flash  we  were 
chug-chugging  in  haste  after  another 
whde — which  eluded  us,  I  may  say  at 
once,  with  no  more  fuss  than  the  first  had 
made:  no  blowing  and  frantic  splashing; 
just  a  lifting  of  the  back  and  a  languid 
swing  of  the  tail.  Thus  the  third,  the 
fourth,  the  fifth:  again  and  again,  through 
the  hours  of  that  quiet  morning,  we  gave 
chase;  but  all  to  no  piupose — on  the  con- 
trary, indeed,  with  the  bad  effect  of  alarm- 
ing the  whole  school.  The  whales  made 
sport  of  us;  the  flash  of  their  fins,  as  they 
slipped  away  beyond  piursuit,  reminded  us 
of  nothing  so  much  as  an  urchin  thumb^    T 
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ing  at  a  clumsy  pursuer.  The  Captain's 
"Psh!"  soon  became  guttural  and  com- 
municated itself  to  the  man  in  the  crow's- 
nest  and  the  engineer  who  was  off  duty; 
the  elusive  fin-backs  were  too  much  for  the 
patience  of  them  all.  But  for  hours  the 
"old  man"  leaned  on  the  gun  and  smoked 
his  pipe,  intent  on  the  chase  through  every 
moment  of  that  time.  He  kicked  his  right 
foot  with  his  left,  his  broad  back  shook 
with  rage,  strange  ejaculations  drifted 
back  to  us  with  the  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke:  that  was  all.  Repeated  disap- 
pointment but  heightened  the  alertness 
and  eagerness  of  the  crew.  Every  lost 
whale  was  dismissed  with  a  "Psh-h! "  and 
quite  forgotten  in  the  piursuit  of  the  next 
one.  Nine  hours  out  from  Snook's  Arm 
and  six  with  the  school  without  pointing  a 
gun! 

"Agh!"  the  Captain  exclaimed,  jump- 
ing from  the  gun  platform,  at  last,  "the 
whale  captain  have  the  worst  business  of 
all  men.  Agh!  but  I  wish  for  rough  seas. 
But  I  wish  I  had  my  harpoon  in  the  back 
of  some  whale." 

All  days  are  not  blue:  there  are  times 
when  the  Viking  puts  out  from  the  shelter 
of  Snook's  Arm  to  a  sea  that  is  rough.  A 
gale  from  the  northeast,  gray  and  gusty, 
whips  up  the  white  horses,  and  frost  gives 
new  weight  to  the  water.  Wind  and  fog  and 
high  seas  and  sleet  make  the  chase  perilous 
as  well  as  bitter.  She  stimibles  through 
the  waves  and  wallows  in  the  trough  with  a 
clear-cut  duty  before  her — to  catch  and 
kill  a  whale:  the  little  niceties  of  dodging 
breaking  waves  cannot  be  indulged  in 
when  all  manoevering  must  be  directed 
toward  coming  up  with  the  quarry  from 
the  proper  firing-quarter. 

But  our  day  was  clear  and  quiet;  and 
the  whales  were  having  a  glorious  innings 
with  the  enemy. 

"They  do  pretty  well,  don't  they — ^for 
degenerate  mammals?"  the  manager  re- 
marked. 

"The  remote  progenitors  of  these  fel- 
lows," the  manager  went  on,  "used  to 
stalk  the  earth  upon  four  legs.  No  doubt 
in  those  days  they  had  claws  and  teeth  and 
capable  limbs.  But  they  went  swimming 
so  often  that  the  thing  became  a  fixed  habit 
with  the  generations  that  came  after.  By- 
and-by  they  fled  to  water  to  escape  their 
worst  enemies — and  stayed  there,  if  the 
pursuit  was  prolonged;  and  after  a  while 


they  thought  they  liked  the  water  better 
than  the  land,  anyhow,  and  never  left  it. 
What  happened  ?  *A11  right,' said  Nature. 
'  If  you  wUl  live  there  I'll  help  you  to  make 
the.  best  of  it.'  Thus  the  whale,  which 
might  have  become  a  respectable  cow,  had 
it  controlled  its  liking  for  water  and  met 
its  enemies  with  courage,  was  gradually 
turned  into  the  fish-like  thing  you  see. 
That  it  might  better  ^t  through  the  water, 
its  fore  legs,  or  arms,  though  they  retain 
all  the  bones,  even  to  the  fingers,  were 
changed  to  fins;  the  hind  legs  disappeared 
altogether,  leaving  only  a  few  vestigial 
bones,  which  our  men  wonder  and  laugh 
at  when  they  cut  them  out,  and  the  tail  was 
at  the  same  time  marvelously  developed; 
the  head  became  more  and  more  like  a 
fish's  head,  though  still  retaining  all  the 
bones  of  the  mammalian  skull  in  their 
proper  relations;  and  the  whole  body  was 
inclosed  in  a  six-inch  coat  of  fat.  The 
whole  structure  was  modified  to  adapt  the 
perverse  beast  to  existence  in  the  element 
it  would  inhabit.  And  the  work,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  been  pretty  well  done." 

By  noon  the  prospects  for  a  kill  had 
faded  to  a  bare  possibility:  the  school  had 
been  well  scattered;  down  the  coast  and 
up  the  coast,  out  to  sea  and  far  away  across 
the  bay,  puffs  of  spray  made  known  the 
various  directions  the  whales  had  taken. 
About  two  o'clock — ten  hours  out  from 
Snook's  Arm,  with  no  let  up  in  duty — we 
were  attracted  by  the  deep,  long  hon-g-k 
of  a  big  fellow  out  to  sea  and  by  the  spout- 
ing of  his  two  companions :  a  group  of  tfiree, 
male  and  female,  doubtless,  with  a  well- 
grown  young  one.  We  gave  chase.  Cap- 
tain and  crew  had  come  to  that  pass  when 
fury  gets  the  better  of  patience.  It  was  de- 
termined to  hunt  that  little  school  to  the 
death  or  until  deep  night  put  an  end  to  the 
chase.  "I  get  'im,"  said  the  Captain  be- 
tween his  teeth.  "He  is  big.  I  get  him — 
or  none."  It  was  not  easy  to  get  him:  we 
were  led  twenty  miles  to  sea  in  short 
rushes,  each  of  which  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment and  elicited  a  storm  of  guttural 
ejaculations;  we  were  lured  inshore, 
where  submerged  rocks  were  a  menace; 
we  were  taken  up  the  coast  and  back  again 
toward  the  islands  of  the  lower  shore  and 
once  more  to  sea.  Mile  after  mile — ^hour 
after  hour!  We  came  near — we  could 
have  hit  the  beast  with  a  stone — occasio4|^ 


'  Still  the  captain  kept  his  eye  at  the  butt  of  the  gun  and 
lit  hand  oo  tne  trigger." 
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ally  the  Captain  swung  the  gun  into  posi- 
tion and  put  a  hand  on  the  trigger;  but 
the  arching  back  always  gave  notice,  in 
good  time,  that  we  had  been  balked  again. 
We  tried  to  guess  the  point  where  our 
quarry  would  rise;  we  steamed  near  that 
point,  and  lay  there  waiting. 

"Hon-g-k!"  from  half  a  mile  astern. 

"Agh!"  cried  the  Captain,  chagrin 
twisting  his  face.  "The  whale  captain 
have  pos — ee — tiv — ^lee  the  worst —  Full 
speed!" 

Ofif  again  in  persistent  chase.  Mean- 
time the  sun  had  declined;  evening  was 
drawing  on,  with  gray  clouds  mounting  in 
the  west,  and  a  breeze  rising  inshore.  The 
sea  was  spread  with  shadow,  and  all  the 
ripples  grew  to  little  waves,  which,  hissing 
as  they  broke,  obsciured  the  swish  of  water 
at  our  bows.  The  opportunity  was  better, 
and  the  whales,  it  may  be,  had  acquired 
for  us  the  inevitable  contempt  that  famil- 
iarity breeds.  We  crept  nearer.  Each  time, 
a  little  nearer;  and,  by-and-by,  when  we 
had  come  within  range — within  range  for 
the  first  time  that  day — and  were  running 
at  half  speed,  with  the  grayish-black  backs 
most  temptingly  exposed,  the  Captain 
dropped  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  took  swift 
sight,  and — swung  the  gun  around  with 
impatient  force;  the  whale  was  gone  on 
the  long  dive  before  a  vital  spot  had  been 
exposed.  There  was  no  impatience  of  ac- 
tion aboard  the  Viking:  the  harpoon  might 
even  then  have  been  fast  in  the  whale's 
back,  but  the  Captain  had  coolly  withheld 
his  stroke  until  the  opportunity  should  be 
precisely  what  he  sought.  And  this  dis- 
play of  patience  after  a  fruitless  chase  of 
fifteen  hours!  We  gasped  our  disappoint- 
ment— expressed  our  admiration.  But  the 
Captain  laughed  at  us. 

*'I  get  him  yet,"  he  said.  "Soon,  now," 
after  a  look  at  sea  and  darkening  sky. 

The  whales  rose  half  a  mile  ahead.  We 
crept  near  without  giving  alarm,  and 
waited  for  them  to  dive  and  rise  again. 
The  warning  swish  and  hon-g-k  sounded 
next  from  off  the  port  bow.  There  was  a 
shout  from  the  crew.  Here  was  the  thrill 
of  the  chase!  The  school  lay  close  in, 
headed  away;  they  were  splashing  and 
blissfully  hon-g-king — and  the  Viking  not 
fifty  yards  distant.  We  were  upon  them 
from  behind  before  they  had  well  drawn 
breath.  Steam  was  shut  off.  The  Cap- 
tain's eye  was  at  the  butt  of  the  gun  and 


his  hand  was  on  the  trigger.  The  boat 
crept  nearer — so  near  that  we  could  have 
leaped  from  the  bow  to  the  back  of  the 
young  whale;  and  she  was  fast  losing  way. 
But  it  was  not  the  yoimg  whale  that  the 
Captain  wanted.  He  held  his  fire.  Down 
went  the  young  one.  Down  went  the  bull 
whale.  But  had  he  arched  his  back?  The 
old  female  wallowed  a  moment  longer  and 
dived  with  arched  back.  She  barely  es- 
caped our  bows  and  might  have  been  mor- 
tally harpooned  with  ease.  But  it  was  not 
the  female  that  the  Captain  wanted.  It 
was  the  big  male.  There  was  not  a  whale 
in  sight.  Still  the  Captain  kept  his  eye  at 
the  butt  of  the  gun  and  his  hand  on  the 
trigger.  A  moment  later — we  were  slip- 
ping along  very  slowly  now — the  water 
ahead  was  disturbed.  The  back  of  the 
bull  whale  appeared.  A  stream  of  water 
shot  into  the  air  and  broke  like  a  fountain. 
We  kept  pace — gained:  momentarily 
creeping  nearer,  until  the  range  was  but 
ten  yards.  Then  the  whale,  as  though  tak- 
ing alarm,  arched  his  back;  and 

Bang! 

The  puff  of  smoke  drifted  away.  I 
caught  sight  of  the  harpoon,  sunk  to  the 
hilt  in  the  whale's  side.  Then  the  waters 
closed  over  the  wounded  beast. 

"  Ha! "  cried  the  Captain,  jumping  from 
the  platform,  and  strutting  about  with  his 
thumbs  in  the  armboles  of  his  waistcoat. 
"  Did  you  see  me  ?     Ha!  It  is  over! " 

A  cheer  broke  from  the  crew.  The  men 
ran  forward  to  their  stations  at  the  winch. 

"Ha!"  the  Captain  repeated  with  in- 
tense satisfaction,  his  ruddy  face  wreathed 
in  smiles.  "  Did  you  see  me  ?  Ha-a-a-a! 
It  is  a  dead  w'ale." 

The  harpoon  line  was  paying  out  slowly, 
controlled  by  a  big  steam  winch — 2l  gigan- 
tic fishing  reel.  The  engines  were  stopped ; 
but  the  Viking  was  going  forward  at  a 
lively  rate  as  the  catch  plunged  down  and 
on.  Minute  after  minute  slipped  away — 
five  minutes;  then  the  rope  slackened 
somewhat,  and,  a  moment  later,  the  big 
bull  whale  came  to  the  surface  and 
spouted  streams  of  blood — streams  as  red 
as  the  streak  of  sunset  light  in  the  gray 
sky  beyond  him.  He  floundered  there  in 
agony,  blowing  and  hon-g-king  and  beating 
the  sea  with  his  tail:  turning  the  water 
crimson  )irith  his  blood.  It  took  him  a 
long,  long  time  to  die,  frightfully  torn  by 
the  bomb  though  he  was.     Hejiiyed  and_ 
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rose  and  coughed;  and  at  last  he  sank 
slowly  down,  down,  and  still  down;  draw- 
ing out  a  hundred  and  forty  fathom  of 
line:  straight  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  in  that  place.  From  time  to  time  the 
Captain  touched  the  rope  with  his  fingers; 
and  when  the  tremor  of  life  had  passed 
from  it  he  gave  the  signal  to  haul  away. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  carcass  of  the  mon- 
ster was  inflated  with  gas,  lying  belly  up  at 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  lashed  by  the 
tail  to  the  port  bow  of  the  steamer.  When 
we  shaped  a  course  for  the  Exploits  of 
Burnt  Islands,  where  we  were  to  be 
landed,  it  was  near  nine  o'clock  and  fast 
growing  dark.  After  a  chase  of  seventeen 
hours  the  Viking  had  made  another  kill. 

Off  the  starboard  quarter — far  away 
where  the  dusk  had  gathered — the  mate  of 
the  dead  whale  rose,  hon-g-ked,  dived  and 
was  seen  no  more. 

Night  caught  us  ofif  a  rocky  coast.  The 
wind  was  blowing  up  squally  and  cold.  It 
was  near  midnight,  and  a  dark  time. 
Burnt  Islands  and  the  Lower  Harbor 
tickles  lay  in  the  darkness  ahead.  So  did 
Gull  Island  Rock  and  the  three  rocks  off 
Mad  Mull — Deep  Down,  the  Wrecker  and 
the  Tombstone:  all  out  from  shore  and 
submerged.    It  was  a  question  of  slipping 


between  the  three  and  the  on^  to  the  mouth 
of  the  eastern  tickle.  The  Newfound- 
lander was  pilot  of  the  ship.  Full  speed  to 
half,  to  slow:  this  by  order  of  the  Captain, 
who  did  not  know  that  the  Newfound- 
lander knew.  The  coast  line  was  a  vast, 
vague  shadow — darker  than  the  night,  and 
of  straight  outline  in  the  night.  Captain 
and  crew  were  nervous.  They  did  not 
know,  f)erhaps,  that  every  Newfound- 
lander knows  the  way  to  his  own  har- 
bor, let  the  time  o'  night  and  state  of  the 
weather  be  what  it  may.  The  pilot 
pointed  out  the  outline  of  the  hill  back 
of  Aunt  Janet's  cottage.  He  took  the 
steamer  close  to  make  sure  of  the  bear- 
ings. The  sha,dow  took  a  new  form. 
"Hard  a-star board,  sir!"  said  the  New- 
foundlander; and  sharply  he  said  it.  It 
was  not  the  hill  back  of  Aunt  Janet's;  it 
was  the  Lookout.  But  we  had  been  in  no 
danger;  the  Newfoundlander  had  merely 
crept  close  to  make  sure  of  his  bearings.  He 
was  now  in  his  own  back  yard.  So  he  took 
us  in  close.  Then  they  put  us  ashore  in  a 
small  boat.  We  waited  on  the  shore  rocks 
until  the  lights  of  the  whaler  were  far  out 
to  sea  on  the  way  back  to  Snook's  Arm. 

Soon  after,  we  were  in  that  cosy  little 
room  which  womenfolk  may  not  enter 
without  knocking. 
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AWAY  out  in  the  West  there  is  a  nice 
hot  country  where  the  mountains 
are  all  sharp,  the  canons  deep  and 
the  vegetation  spiny  and  bitter.  This 
country  belongs  to  any  one  who  will  live 
in  it,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  Pinal.  If 
any  one  should  get  frozen  out  of  Pinal, 
Arizona  is  full  of  other  large,  hot  districts 
whose  most  important  function,  so  far  as 
determined  by  the  casual  observer,  is  to 
hold  the  rest  of  the  world  together.  Pinal 
used  to  be  an  Apache  stronghold.  Then 
it  yielded  its  millions  in  silver  and  gold. 
Then  it  became  the  cattleman's  paradise 
and  now  it  is  abandoned  to  the  prospector 
and  wild  cattle.  Once  a  year  the  boys 
come  up  from  the  valley  and  gather  the 
cattle  for  branding,  and  this  they  call  the 
rodeo. 

In  Texas  they  would  call  it  a  round-up, 
but  the  men  of  Arizona  do  not  scorn  the 
familiar  Spanish — only  they  pronoimce  it 
*'rod^r."  Texas  is  now  fenced  by  the 
cattle-kings'— it  will  never  pay  any  one  to 
fence  Pinal.  The  Arizona  cattle-king 
simply  fences  in  the  water  and  thereby 
controls  his  thousands  of  acres  of  range — 
if  he  controls  it  at  all.  But  though  Jim 
Bark  and  Jack  Frazier  hold  all  the  ridges 
to  the  north,  Pinal  is  still  a  free  land  with 
running  water — ^and  there  we  find  a  sur- 
vival of  the  old  neighborhood  roder. 

One  of  the  big  surprises  about  Pinal  is 
that  the  country  can  support  its  three 
thousand  head  of  cattle.  Another  one  is 
that  fifteen  men  in  fifteen  days  can  work 
them  over,  brand  the  calves,  cut  out  the 
beef  steers,  and  drive  them  eighty  miles 
down  to  Tempe.  The  sight  of  some  mild- 
eyed  cow  and  her  tender  calf  munching 
cactus  stalks  and  catclaw  mesquite  ex- 
plains away  the  first  surprise — for  an 
animal  that  can  eat  choUas  can  eat  any- 
thing— but  the  surprise  of  a  rodeo  can 
never  be  explained  away.  Imagine  riding 
a  horse  out  into  a  wilderness  of  blackberry 
trees,  giant  pin-cushions  and  sharp  stones, 
pursuing  a  cross  between  dfcdeer  and  a 
buffalo -bull  and  throwing  a  rope  over 


his  horns.  Then  think  of  throwing  him, 
turning  his  head  towards  home,  casting 
loose  the  rope  and  chasing  him  ten  miles 
down  hill  through  an  overgrown  cactus- 
garden.  In  Pinal  this  passes  for  recreation 
and  you  can  hire  any  Mexican  in  the 
country  to  do  fourteen  hours  a  day  of  it  for 
one  dollar,  "eat  twice  and  sleep  on  the 
ground."  The  rodeo  is  the  great  social 
event  of  the  year  and  the  boys  would  feel 
as  bad  over  losing  it  as  a  college  Senior 
might  if  he  missed  his  commencement. 

Last  winter  it  forgot  to  rain  in  Arizona. 
This  applies  to  most  any  of  the  past  ten 
winters — but  last  year  it  was  special.  So 
the  Pinal  colony  in  Tempe  decided  to  wait 
a  month.  The  cattle  were  too  thin  to  run 
without  killing  themselves,  and  there  was 
no  grass  to  feed  the  beef-herd  on  when  it 
was  gathered.  The  first  of  March  came — 
but  the  grass  was  too  short.  On  the  first 
of  April  the  colony  suddenly  decided  that 
it  was  not  going  to  rain  that  year,  and  they 
would  better  gather  their  cattle  right  away, 
before  the  calves  left  their  mothers  and  the 
sununer  heat  set  in.  So  the  word  went 
round. 

The  first  man  to  start  for  Pinal  was 
McGrew,  the  freighter,  with  his  lead 
wagon  full  of  flour  and  bacon  and  his  trail 
wagon  full  of  baled  hay  and  grain.  Three 
days  across  the  desert — heat  and  grind 
and  tug;  hills,  rocks  and  sand;  every- 
thing racking,  wrenching,  hammering;  it 
was  an  old  story  to  McGrew,  for  he  had 
freighted  into  Pinal  twice  a  month  for 
seventeen  years.  At  last  he  pulled  in  to' 
the  deserted  city — ^reduced  from  a  lively 
population  of  twenty-five  hundred  in  the 
mining  camp  days  to  a  single  man — Per- 
kins, the  Mayor  of  Pinal.  Except  as  a 
subject  of  inertia,  Perkins  was  absolute 
in  Pinal.  He  lived  in  the  bank,  and  cor- 
ralled his  horses  within  the  walls  of  the 
old  dance-haU.  Having  ascertained,  by  a 
reversal  of  the  law  of  Malthus,  that  while 
his  wants  increased  in  arithmetical  ratio 
his  cattle  increased  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
he  had  camped  down  at  Pinal  to  live  off 
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the  increase  of  his  herd.  It  simplifies  life 
immensely  to  know  that  if  you  wait  a  year 
your  four  hundred  head  of  cattle  will  look 
like  six  hundred — because  bacon  is  cheap, 
and  it  is  easy  to  wait.  Eliminate  dry 
years,  coyotes  and  cattle-rustlers  from  his 
life  and  the  cattle-man  would  be  happy. 
As  it  was,  while  Perkins  was  sitting  by  the 
fire  that  night,  a  gaunt  mother-cow  was 
starving  by  the  water,  her  deserted  calf 
was  fleeing  from  the  coyotes,  and  the  Sprat 
boys  were  driving  forty  head  of  calves  over 
the  mountains  to  Globe.  This  was  the 
world   of  Pinal. 

Above  the  barren  cattle-tracked  valley 
of  Pinal  there  loomed  many  sharp  and 
lofty  mountains,  and  the  worst  of  these 
was  Apache  Leap.  Beyond  Apache  Leap 
there  was  a  land  so  steep  and  abandoned 
that  even  the  cattle  shunned  it — all  except 
a  few,  and  they  were  *^ outlaws.''  These 
outlaws  were  wild  cattle,  so  wild  that  no 
man  could  approach  them,  and  nothing 
could  subdue  them.  Worst  of  all,  when- 
ever a  valley  steer  wandered  among  them 
they  taught  him  their  fierceness  and  their 
iear  of  man,  so  that  he  too  became  an  out- 
law and  left  the  valley  herd.  For  ten  years 
this  band  of  renegades,  led  by  an  enor- 


mous bull,  had  escaped  the  sweep  of  the 
general  rodeo,  and  now  four  of  tiie  boys 
were  going  in  to  catch  or  kill  them. 

Johnny  and  Porter  rode  in  from  Tempe, 
Phil  and  Worth  from  their  mountain 
canons,  and  threw  ofiF  their  saddles  at 
Pinal.  First  Johnny  rode  out  over  the 
mesa  to  the  valley  where  his  mare  Mag 
ran  wild.  It  took  half  a  day  to  rope  Mag 
and  the  other  half  to  shoe  her  fore  feet. 
It  took  another  half  day  for  four  men  to 
shoe  her  hind  feet  and  to  dnch  a  pack- 
saddle  on  her  so  it  would  stick.  Then 
with  a  heavy  pack  to  break  her  spirit  and 
with  her  head  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  more 
sober  pack-horse,  Johnny's  Mag  trailed 
along  behind  the  procession  to  Apache 
Leap. 

One  week  later  Mag  walked  thought- 
fully into  Pinal  with  three  fresh  hides  and 
some  skillets  on  her  back — but  the  smell  of 
those  hides  and  the  rattle  of  the  hardware 
did  not  disturb  her.  There  was  yelling 
and  riding  going  on  up  the  valley,  where, 
in  the  gathering  darkness,  four  gaunt  and 
care-worn  men  were  driving  twenty-three 
sore-footed  cattle  into  the  corral.  The 
outlaws  of  Apache  Leap  were  taken. 

In   the   van  crippled   along>  the  con- 
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quered  bull,  his  hoofs  and  horns  still  hung 
with  the  ropes  of  his  captivity.  Behind 
followed  sore-footed  cows  and  wilted 
yearlings  all  marked  by  the  rope  and  iron. 
One  of  the  boys  was  sick,  another  had 
burned  four  fingers  to  the  bone  on  a  rope, 
and  behind  all,  limping  painfully,  came 
Porter's  pet  horse,  his  swollen  fore-leg 
held  up  above  the  rocky  trail,  and  agony 
in  his  eye.  Scrambling  over  the  rocks  he 
had  fallen  upon  a  mescal  or  Spanish 
bayonet  and  the  poisonous  thorns  had 
pierced  his  leg  to  the  bone.  Porter  had 
poulticed  the  wound  with  cactus-pulp  and 
driven  him  twenty  miles  over  the  trail.  In 
response  to  the  suggestion  that  it  was 
pretty  rough  on  the  horse  to  drive  him  that 
far  on  three  legs.  Porter  remarked  that 
three  legs  were  better  than  two.  This  is 
the  philosophy  of  the  cactus- vaquero. 

The  fire  in  Perkin*s  house  burned  blue 
that  night,  being  built  of  planks  from  the 
old  mill  which  were  full  of  quicksilver, 
and  it  gave  a  sense  of  unreality  to  the  tale 
of  the  Apache  Leap  drive*.  For  six  days 
the  boys  had  ridden  the  spiny  ridges  of 
that  lost  land,  held  their  captives  within 
two  stone  walls  in  the  perpendicular  canon 
and  slept  by  the  walls  during  the  night. 
They  had  fed  their  horses  on  grain  and 


browse,  lived  themselves  on  bacon  and 
dutch-oven  bread,  and  each  day  at  sunrise 
they  had  entered  upon  a  desperate  search 
and  chase  which  ended  only  with  the  light. 
Riding  out  together  they  would  pick  up 
the  fresh  trail  of  some  band  of  cattle,  fol- 
low it  until  they  jumped  the  bunch,  and 
then,  each  singling  out  his  prey,  take  after 
it  over  the  mountains. 

On  the  second  day  they  jumped  the  out- 
law bull  and  his  band,  and  while  one  took 
after  old  Daisy,  the  grandmother  of  the 
herd,  and  the  others  after  cows  and  steers 
which  they  knew,  Porter  followed  the  bull. 
It  was  a  mile  before  he  saw  more  than  the 
bull's  tail  waving  high  as  he  plunged  over 
the  ridges.  Then  the  hot  pace,  the  heat  of 
the  day  and  the  friction  of  the  rough  stones 
began  to  tell  on  the  outlaw.  Porter  spurred 
nearer  and  the  clatter  of  hoofs  sounded 
above  the  crashing  of  brush  and  the  pant- 
ing of  his  iron-shod  horse.  A  cow-pony 
knows  as  well  as  his  master  that  the  way 
to  catch  a  critter  is  to  catch  him  quick. 
Porter's  horse  jumped  over  those  boul- 
ders like  a  bird  and  ran  in  on  the  bull. 
The  bull  turned  and  ran.  There  was 
a  rush  behind,  a  slash  of  the  rope  in  an 
open  space  and  Porter's  horse  sat  down  on 
its  haunches.     The  bull  suddenly  found 


McCrcw  the  freighter  with  his  lead 


wagon  full  of  bacon  and  flour.  f     r^r\r\  I  o 
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his  head  twitched  under  him  and  then  he 
tumbled  among  the  rocks.  Like  a  wild 
animal  Porter  swarmed  off  his  horse  and 
leaped  upon  the  bull,  jerked  up  his  hind 
feet  and  with  a  violent  knee  in  his  flank 
tied  them  together  in  an  instant.  His  horse 
still  sat  on  his  haunches  and  held  the  rope 
taut.  There  was  a  swift  uncoiling  of  ropes 
from  the  waist  and  a  noose  fell  over  the 
bull's  fore-feet.  When  these  were  tight 
together  the  end  of  the  rope  was  passed 
through  the  hind  legs  and  all  four  feet 
drawn  together.  The  bull  was  hog-tied — 
but  not  beaten.  Would  the  ropes  hold 
him  ?  Would  he  ever  submit  to  be  driven 
to  the  valley?  These 'were  the  questions 
in   Porter's   mind. 

Johnny,  Phil  and  Worth,  now  miles 
apart,  each  had  his  own  problem.  Johnny 
had  roped  old  Daisy  and  a  steer  and  left 
them  tied.  Phil  had  tackled  a  mean  one, 
that  scrambled  to  its  feet  the  moment  it 
hit  the  ground  and  charged  up  the  rope. 
There  was  nothing  for  Phil  to  do  but  throw 
loose  and  "git" — and  his  horse  knew  that 
too.  But  when  the  steer  turned  and  raced 
over  the  rocks  again  that  little  horse  was 
after  him.     Phil  swung  down  for  the  rope 


and  this  time  they  threw  the  ste? r  with  a 
thump.  A  mass  of  red  hide  lay  among  the 
rocks — ^but  it  was  beef.  Its  neck  had  been 
broken  by  the  fall.  Here  was  bad  luck  for 
Phil,  for  the  steer  bore  Johnny's  brand, 
and  with  a  whole  neck  was  worth  twenty- 
seven  dollars.  Nevertheless  Phil  skinned 
him  while  he  was  warm  and  packed  the 
quarters  back  to  camp  for  meat. 

Spurring  and  humping  through  the 
brush,  Worth  and  his  white  mountain- 
bred  horse  pursued  their  steer.  He  was 
red  and  a  fighter — worth  twenty-seven 
dollars  alive — three  dollars  dead — likely 
to  kill  you  if  he  got  the  chance.  Worth 
had  caught  red-eyed  steers  by  the  horns 
before  and  lost  his  rope — been  glad  to,  in 
fact.  This  time  he  pressed  in  on  his  steer, 
waited  until  they  struck  an  open  and 
threw  for  his  legs,  and  missed.  The  steer 
bounded  on;  the  noose  caught  on  a  stub; 
and  here  was  Worth,  hung  up.  The  old 
familiar  burnt-hoof  smell  marking  the 
way,  they  followed  his  trail  for  a  mile,  and 
there  was  the  red-eyed  steer,  trying  to  do 
all  his  sweating  through  his  nose  and  all 
his  standing  on  the  other  foot. 

If  wild  cattle  could  sweat  all  over  like  a 
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horse  and  develop  some  iron-shod  hoofs, 
the  boys  would  go  out  after  them  with 
rifles  instead  of  riatas,  and  the  rodeo  would 
become  a  hunt.  Worth  and  the  white 
horse  knew  that  their  steer  was  tired  and 
they  rushed  him  again.  Again  the  rope 
fell  by  his  feet  and  missed.  A  third  time — 
and  the  mountain-bred  horse  was  dead- 
beat.  Crazed  with  fear  the  steer  ran  miles 
away  over  the  mountains  until  the  rocks 
smoked  and  his  hoofs  were  blackened. 
He  was  crippled  for  a  month  and  stam- 
peded forever — twenty-seven  dollars  cap- 
ering off  into  the  wilderness. 

So  passed  a  half  day  behind  Apache 
Leap,  and  the  other  half  days  were  like 
them,  only  varying  in  luck  and  misfortune 
for  every  horse  and  man.  For  this  was  not 
a  game  played  out  by  Porter  and  Johnny 
and  Worth  and  Phil.  Each  nimble-footed 
horse  had  the  spirit  of  a  man.  He  snuffed 
the  wind  for  cattle,  he  followed  the  smok- 
ing trail  with  all  the  fiery  ardor  of  a 


vaquero,  and  at  the  roping  he  watched  his 
victim  with  the  alert  fierceness  of  his 
sweating  master.  Horse  and  man  played 
partners  in  this  work,  and  both  knew  it. 
So  did  the  steer,  and  it  helped  to  break  his 
spirit. 

Nevertheless,  gentle  reader,  do  not  think 
that  Johnny  turned  old  Daisy's  head 
towards  camp  and  drove  her  back  to  the 
stone  corral.  Had  he  initiated  that  kindly 
act,  you  would  presently  have  seen  his 
horse  trying  to  fly  over  the  top  of  some 
butte  and  grandmother  Daisy  would  have 
been  right  there  behind  him.  No;  Johnny 
left  Daisy  hog-tied  and  rode  away  on 
another  fresh  trail. 

Likewise,  Porter  snaked  the  outlaw  bull 
— Chi  hua  hua — off  of  the  sharpest  rocks 
and.  left  him  doubly  bound.  All  that 
day,  and  the  next,  the  sun  beat  down 
hot  upon  the  bull's  head;  the  coyotes 
watched  his  struggles  by  night.  On 
the  third  day  the  boys  drove  ^band  of 
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gentle  cattle  into  the  canon,  where  he  lay 
with  his  head  bound  down  to  a  stake. 
Fastening  a  riata  to  his  hind  feet,  they  cast 
loose  the  binding  ropes  and  flew  to  their 
ponies.  They  drove  the  gentle  cows  in 
upon  him,  Porter  slackened  the  riata  and 
the  old  bull  struggled  to  his  feet.  But  did 
he  limp  slowly  and  painfully  back  to  the 
stone  corral  with  his  gentle  friends  ?  Not 
much.  Up  the  side  of  the  canon  went  Por- 
ter and  after  him  leaped  the  bull.  Of 
course  a  sore-footed  bull  cannot  catch  an 
iron-shod  horse,  but  he  can  give  him  a 
big  scare.  Down  in  the  canon  Johnny 
was  yelling  defiance,  so  the  outlaw  king 
charged  after  him.  Having  driven  all  the 
boys  up  the  sides  of  the  canon,  he  returned 
to  the  band  of  gentle  cows,  and  glared 
about  him.  Then  as  their  calm  minds 
soothed  him  a  little  and  his  herding  in- 
stinct came  uppermost  he  plodded  slowly 
along  with  them  back  to  the  corral  and 
water.  Leaving  him  there  with  a  few 
cows  for  company,  the  boys  drove  the  rest 
back  over  the  ridges  and  picked  up  old 
Daisy  and  the  other  victims. 
There  was  nothing  to  eat  in  the  stone 


corral,  but  that  was  all  right,  for  food 
would  mean  returning  strength,  and 
strength,  fierceness.  The  boys  had  to 
drive  this  whole  bunch  of  wild  cattle  over 
a  narrow  trail  twenty  miles  down  the  val- 
ley to  Pinal,  and  they  preferred  beating 
them  over  the  tail  to  fighting  them  among 
the  rocks.  At  last  Qiey  had  gathered 
twenty-three.  Their  horses  were  gaunted 
for  roughness,  having  eaten  no  hay  for  a 
week,  and  their  ankles  were  cut  by  sharp 
stones  and  spines.  Phil  was  sick;  Johnny 
had  a  sore  hand;  Porter  was  willing  to 
quit;  and  so  was  Worth.  So  they  packed 
their  hides  and  blankets  and  the  broken 
band  of  outlaws  moved  slowly  down  from 
Apache  Leap,  starved,  foot-sore,  and 
crippled,  but  fighting  for  liberty  to  the 
end.  Behind  them  rode  the  boys,  grim  and 
silent,  thwarting  with  restless  energy  each 
desperate  dash  for  the  brush.  The  invinci- 
ble spirit  of  man  and  horse  overcame  even 
the  untamed  madness  of  the  renegades. 
All  that  long  day  they  fought,  but  as  the 
darkness  gathered  they  filed  slowly  into 
the  Pinal  corral  and  sank  to  the  ground, 
beaten. 


Chi  hua  hua 
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THE  MICHIGAN  GRAYLING  "THE 
SHADOW  FISH" 


By  WILLIAM  C.   HARRIS 


THERE  is  a  poetic  charm  about  many 
of  the  fishes  taken  on  rod  and  Jine, 
in  their  life  histories,  habits,  idio- 
syncracies  and  even  in  the  significance  of 
their  nomenclature,  culled  mostly  from 
the  Greek  ani  Latin,  these  "cross- 
grained"  agnostics  in  sentiment  would 
still  remain  "breakers  of  images." 

Science  has  evolved  beauty  and  aptness 
of  description  from  the  apparently  com- 
plex and  confusing  technical  names  of 
many  fishes.  Take  for  instance,  that  of 
our  Eastern  red-spotted  trout,  Salvelinus 
fotUinalis — "the  charr-fish  of  the  foun- 
tain"; again,  Salmo  irideus — "the  trout 
of  the  rainbow";  Salmo  irideus  agua 
honito — "the  rainbow  trout  of  the  beau- 
tiful water." 

Again,  take  one  of  the  species  of  the 
subject-fish  of  this  paper,  the  grayling. 
The  translation  of  the  technical  name — 
JkymcUus  signijer — signifies  a  fish  that 
has  the  odor  of  an  herb — thyme — and  is 
a  "standard  bearer,"  whose  banner  is 
always  aloft,  in  allusion  to  the  height  and 
Striking  coloration  of  the  iridescent  fin 
on  the  back  of  the  fish.  Even  the  name 
given  to  the  grayling  by  the  Esquimaux — 
Hewlook — Powak — "wing-like,"  in  refer- 
ence to  its  magnificent  dorsal  fin,  is  most 
expressive,  for  when  slowly  swimming  this 
fin  waves  gently  to  and  fro,  somewhat 
like  the  wings  of  a  bird  when  it  is  pois- 
ing or  floating  on  the  wind.  Tricolor, 
the  specific  book  name  of  the  Michigan 
grayling  is  in  allusion  to  the  triple  shades 
of  color  on  its  grayish  silvery  body — 
alternate  stripes  of  rose  and  black,  and 
dusky  green — the  prevailing  body  tints 
being  gray,  pinkish  and  subdued  rose. 

The  grayling  is  the  heraldic  fish  of 
angling  annals;  a  fish  of  historic  interest 
and  of  the  fresh  water  species,  one  of  the 
earliest  caught  by  fisherman.  We  find  it 
described  by  Ansonius  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, under  the  name  of  umber  or  umbra: 

The  smooth-scaled  umbra,  as  it  passes  by, 
Flits  like  a  shadow  o'er  the  gazer's  eye. 


The  Thyniallus  of  /Elean,  who  also 
wrote  in  the  third  century,  was  without 
doubt  the  grayhng. 

Father  Sanctus  called  him  the  umber, 
"the  Queen  of  dehght." 

Dame  Bemers  in  i486,  wrote  in  her 
quaint  old  English:  "The  grayllynge  by 
another  name  called  ombre,  isadelycyous 
fyffhe  to  manny  mouthe." 

Hypolito  Salveni,  an  Italian  physician 
and  naturalist  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
also  wrote  that  it  was  called  the  shadow 
fish  "from  its  swift  swimming  and  gliding 
out  of  sight,  more  like  a  shadow  or  a 
ghost." 

Izaak  Walton  in  1653,  uses  the  names 
of  grayling  and  umber  indiscriminately, 
and  writes  of  it  in  the  most  loving  terms, 
telling  us  that,  Aldrovanus  said  of  it  in 

1567: 

"It  was  made  by  nature  of  such  exact 
shape  and  pleasant  colors  purposely  to 
invite  us  to  a  joy  and  contentedness  in 
feasting  with  her." 

Walton  also  tells  us  that  St.  Ambrose, 
"the  glorious  bishop  of  Milam,  who  lived 
when  the  Church  kept  fasting  days,  calls 
him  the  flower-fish  or  flower  of  fishes,  and 
that  he  would  not  let  him  pass  without  the 
honor  of  a  long  discourse." 

The  grayling,  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  its  life  history,  has  been,  not  inaptly, 
called  the  poetic  fish  of  the  streams.  As 
such  it  has  been  heralded,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  old  masters  of  the  craft,  and  the 
"flower-fish"  now  with  us  in  Michigan 
waters,  exhibits  traits  of  living  and  of 
character  that  place  it  in  a  sphere  of  life 
entirely  its  own  among  the  water  fauna  of 
America.  It  is  a  gourmet  in  the  choice 
of  food ;  a  fish  of  extreme  sensitiveness  as 
to  habitat;  of  delicate  organization,  its 
mouth  being  unusually  tender;  of  brief 
vitality  when  out  of  its  element,  and 
although  its  odor  is  not  of  the  herb  from 
which  its  generic  name  is  derived,  there 
is  a  scent  about  it,  when  freshly  caught, 
of  the  moist  moss  on  the  banks  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  wild  waters  from  whichj 
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it  is  taken.  Again,  its  coloration,  mel- 
lowed in  tone  in  harmony  with  its  habitat, 
excels  in  beauty  that  of  many  of  the 
brilliant  fishes  living  on  the  coral  beds 
of  the  tropical  seas.  Its  body  is  tinted 
with  purple,  over-toned  with  a  gray  and 
silver  mantle  wherefrom  a  delicate  violet 
appears  to  glow  like  the  reflex  from  the 
clouds  down  stream  at  the  close  of  a  bright 
summer  day.  The  iridescent  splendor  of 
its  majestic  dorsal  fin,  brilliantly  kaleido- 
scopic in  effect,  which  seems  to  imdulate 
in  delicate  waves  of  purple  as  you  lift  the 
fish  from  the  water,  has  never  been,  nor 
can  be,  limned  by  artist  brush  or  described 
in  prose  or  verse. 

Many  English  writers  still  couple  the 
name  of  umber  to  that  of  grayling  and  the 
date  of  its  •  introduction  by  the  monks, 
and  the  question  of  its  nativity  in  British 
waters  were  discoursed  at  length  for  years, 
in  works  on  Angling  and  the  Sportsman's 
journals,  the  consensus  of  opinion  seeming 
to  be  that  the  grayling  is  an  indigenous 
fish  with  a  restricted  habitat.  It  cer- 
tainly has  been  known,  angled  for  and 
eaten  in  England  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
centuries. 

To  the  anglers  and  ichthyologists  of 
America  it  is  comparatively  new  as  an 
indigenous  fish,  and  when  discovered  in 
Michigan  waters  created  much  scientific 
interest,  and  what  may  not  inaptly  be 
called  an  angling  frenzy  among  those  who 
could  afford  to  visit  the  wild  waters  of  that 
state.  It  was  first  known  to  our  scientists 
in  1865,  and  to  the  craft  of  anglers  a  few 
years  later. 

For  a  decade  or  more,  the  Michigan 
grayling  has  been  gradually  disappearing, 
but  this  season  and  future  ones,  a  new 
condition  is.  expected.  They  are  coming 
back  and  this  delightful  prospect  is  based 
upon  the  great  decline  in  the  lumber 
supply  of  Michigan,  thus  lessening  the 
lumbering  on  the  grayling  streams;  the 
logs  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  these 
fish  are  on  their  spawning  beds,  come 
down  with  the  early  and  heavy  freshets, 
scraping  and  scouring  the  beds  to  the 
destruction  of  the  eggs  and  the  spawning 
grounds.  For  many  years  the  decrease 
of  grayling  in  Michigan  was  believed  by 
many  to  be  caused  by  the  so-called  in- 
judicious planting  of  trout  in  grayling 
waters  by  the  Michigan  State  Fish  Com- 
mission, the  latter  fish,  being,  it  was  said, 


the  most  pugnacious  and  predator}',  sought 
the  tender-lipped  grayling  as  food  and 
were  graduaJly  exterminating  them.  Better 
informed  anglers  knew  that  the  English 
grayling  lived  in  unity  with  the  brown 
trout  and  maintained  their  sovereignty, 
albeit,  a  benignant  one,  in  their  mutual 
habitat;  also  that  the  Montana  grayling, 
a  closely  allied,  if  not  an  identical  species 
with  their  Michigan  congeners,  lived  in 
harmony  with  the  red-throated  trout, 
which  is  equally  as  predatory  as  the  red- 
spotted  trout  of  the  East.  From  these 
facts  they  reasoned  that>  lumbering  was 
the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  grayling  and 
recent  reports  of  this  fish  being  on  their 
spawning  beds  in  increased  numbers  con- 
firmed this  belief. 

A  letter  written  last  fall  by  an  observant, 
intelligent  and  successful  angler,  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  in  evidence  as  to  the  recent 
increase  of  grayling  in  the  waters  of 
Michigan.  He  states  that  the  marvelous 
well-known  recuperative  power  of  trout 
and  their  kind,  when  not  interfered  with 
by  unnatural  causes,  is  shown  with  con- 
vincing force  by  the  extraordinary  recov- 
ery from  apparent  sterility  to  fertility  in 
these  grayling  waters.  He  further  states 
that  an  angler  from  Columbus,  Ohio, 
caught  in  Pigeon  River,  Mich.,  a  number 
of  grayling  in  a  day's  outing — ^thirty-three, 
I  think — ^among  which  was  one  that 
weighed  nearly  three  pounds,  an  extraor- 
dinary weight  for  grayling. 

The  grayling  is  seldom  found  on  the 
shallow  rifts,  or  in  the  swift  flow  of  the 
current  at  the  head  of  pools,  but  rather  in 
the  lower  reaches  of  long  and  relatively 
deep  waters.  When  seen  in  the  former 
he  is  certainly  as  timid  as  the  trout,  dart- 
ing from  shadows  down  stream  like  a 
silvered  arrow  flashing  beneath  the  sur- 
face. In  the  deeper  waters,  more  par- 
ticularly those  running  through  meadows, 
they  may  be  seen  rising  and  surface  feed- 
ing. They  seem  to  delight,  like  the  trout, 
in  disporting  when  shifting  shadows  pass 
over  the  stream,  as  I  have  seen  them, 
time  and  again,  stop  rising  when  the  full 
glare  of  the  sun  was  on  the  water  and 
then  "pop  out"  everywhere,  so  soon  as  a 
passing  cloud  with  its  changing  patches 
of  shades  darkened  here  and  there  the 
surface  of  the  pool. 

Fishing  for  grayling  is  similar  in 
methods  to  that  for  trout.    ThC/flies  that 
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will  kill  one  will  kill  the  other.  On  some 
grayling  streams,  however,  particularly 
the  Manistee,  the  fish  show  a  decided 
preference  for  certain  flies,  especially  those 
having  silver  tinsel  in  their  dressing.  I 
found  the  "  Beaverkill,"  the  most  alluring, 
but  those  companions  who  used  other 
feathers  caught  as  many  fish  as  I  did.  Of 
course  with  such  an  experience,  the 
Beaverkill  bug  will  be  upheld  and  sworn 
by,  which  fact  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
tenacity  or  weakness  with  which  not  a  few 
anglers  serve  up  their  stubborn  preference 
for  some  particular  fly — **the  only  one, 
you  know,  that  will  kill." 

When  visiting  grayling  waters  take  a 
good  and  large  assortment  of  flies,  a  num- 
ber having  white  in  their  make  up.  The 
coachman  is  always  a  sure  killer;  indeed, 
it  seemed  to  answer  as  well  at  midday  or 
on  bright  days  as  on  dark  days,  or  in  the 
gloaming.  All  the  flies  that  kill  trout 
on  the  mountain  streams  east  of  the 
Appalachians,  will  answer  well  for  the 
grayling.  The  "red  tag,"  an  English 
make  of  fly — red  hackle  with  a  scrap  of 
crimson  floss  for  a  tail — kills  well. 

The  grayling  is  not  a  tough  fighter,  does 
not  bear  upon  tackle  nor  strain  it  with 
wild  and  sudden  swirls  and  darts  as  the 
trout  frequently  does.  We  recommend 
a  six  ounce  rod  or  a  four  or  a  five,  accord- 
ing to  your  experience  in  handling  light 
tackle;  a  fine  trout  leader,  gossamer  if  you 
please,  and  a  line  as  light  as  you  can  lay 
out  well  in  casting,  and  a  book  of  Eastern 
trout  flies;  no  objection  to  the  number  of 
them,  but  be  sure  and  have  some  good 
ones  such  as  is  suggested  above.  Provide 
yourself  with  wading  gear  as  many  por- 
tions of  the  grayling  streams  can  be  waded, 
and  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  step  from  the 
boat  now  and  then,  and  cast  from  the  banks 
or  shallow  places  of  the  stream.  Per- 
sonally we  would  rather  catch  one  of  these 
fish  with  the  water  babbling  around  our 
ankles  or  knees,  than  thirty  with  a  boat 
floor  beneath  our  feet.  We  cannot  learn 
to  love  fly-fishing  from  a  boat.  It  is 
simply  to  be  endured. 

As  your  boatman  checks  the  rapid  drift 
of  the  boat  down  stream,  you  will  see  here 
and  there,  a  deep  hole  hollowed  out  along- 
side or  under  the  bank,  the  bottom  of 


which  can  be  seen  at  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet,  showing  irregular  patches  of 
glistening  sand,  alternating  with  dark 
spots,  where  the  drifting  leaves  and  other 
debris  of  the  stream  have  settled.  It  is 
here  that  the  bottom  feeding  grayling 
lurk;  they  do  not. seem  inclined  to  rise  to 
the  surface  in  such  places,  and  a  sunken 
fly  only  is  apt  to  lure  them.  A  persistent 
worm  fisher  of  our  camping  party  took 
about  twenty  fine  fish  from  such  pools, 
where  even  the  Beaverkill  failed  to  raise 
a  feeding  fish. 

Farther  down  as  the  stream  widens  and 
ceases  to  "wimple,"  the  long  stretches  are 
reached,  when  there  is  a  slow  current  and 
relatively  deep  water,  from  five  to  eight 
feet.  It  is  from  such  ground  that  you  will 
get  the  most  and  best  fish,  and  you  will 
doubtless  see  them  rising  all  over  the  pool. 
Near  the  head  of  it  and  at  the  lower  end, 
not  so  many,  but  midway  upon  the  surface 
where  the  deeper  waters  are,  will  usually 
be  seen  many  fish  feeding  or  disporting. 
Here  is  your  opportunity.  Cast  some 
forty  or  fifty  feet  or  even  less,  and  allow 
your  fly  to  sink  a  few  inches  under  the 
surface;  then  imparting  a  tremulous 
motion  to  the  tip  of  the  rod,  draw  the  fly 
right  or  left  as  the  conditions  indicate, 
and  the  silver-robed  beauty  will  be  apt 
to  take  it,  not  with  a  great  rush  and  eager 
leap,  if  he  misses  it,  like  the  trout  does, 
but  with  a  gentle  mouthing  of  it,  as  if  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  good  things  belong- 
ing to  fish  life.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  grayling  never  rises  with  vim  or  eager- 
ness; he  does  so  at  times,  but  it  is  only  an 
occasional  habit. 

Strike  gently  and  not  too  quickly,  and 
if  you  miss,  cast  again  in  the  same  spot 
and  repeatedly;  the  grayling  seems  to  love 
to  feed  in  about  the  same  spot  for  a  long 
time.  Yanking  the  hook  into  a  fish's 
mouth  is  a  sure  evidence  of  a  bungling 
fisher,  a  tyro;  the  trout,  the  black  bass, 
and  the  grayling,  as  well  as  many  other 
game  fish,  hook  themselves  nine  times  in  ten 
when  biting.  It  is  and  must  be,  the  care 
of  the  angler  that  no  slack  line  exists  as 
the  fish  turns  with  the  lure  in  his  mouth; 
that  provided  for,  the  keen  point  of  the 
hook,  the  tender  flesh  of  the  mouth,  en- 
sures the  fastening  of  the  fish. 
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At  the  Boiling  Springs  of  the  Volcano  Aso  San. 
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In  the  Garden. 
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At  the  Seething  Crater,  which  U  Fourteen  Miles  Across. 
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The  Siepping-fttones  in  Sinsenji  Park. 
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At  the  Crater  of  Fujiyama. 
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Where  They  Flock  in  the  Spring  to  Pay  Homage  to 
the  Glorious  Wistarias. 
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The  Boys  Are  Always  Bathing. 
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Looking  from  the  Summit  of  Fujiyama. 
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ABORIGINAL  AMERICAN  CANOES 


By  O.  T.   MASON 


IN  the  National  Museum  at  Washington 
there  is  a  room  devoted  to  watercraft 
of  every  type,  age,  and  nation.  You 
walk  through  it  and  imagine  that  you  are 
on  the  bottom  of  some  river,  or  among  the 
corals  and  sea  nymphs  of  which  Ariel  sings 
in  "The  Tempest." 

The  ceiling  is  hung  with  every  species 
of  canoe  in  which  savages  risk  their  lives; 
around  the  walls  are  models,  family  por- 
traits as  it  were,  showing  the  variety  of 
their  descendants.  In  the  cases  below  is 
taught  the  lesson  of  evolution,  beginning 
with  the  simplest  uses  of  buoyant  sub- 
stances and  ending  with  the  latest  ships 
for  commerce  or  war. 

Here  we  are  to  busy  ourselves  with  the 
canoes  of  pre-Columbian  America,  es- 
pecially on  the  human  side,  let  us  say,  with 
their  physiology  rather  than  their  anat- 
omy, for  the  breaking  and  riding  of  them 
developed  more  ingenuity  and  manliness 
than  their  devising. 

The  very  name  canoa  is  a  Spanish 
rendering  of  the  West  Indian  canow,  or- 
cannaw.  Though  remains  of  ancient 
examples  have  been  dug  from  the  bogs  of 
Europe,  yet  the  Western  was,  par  ex- 
cellence, the  canoe  hemisphere.  Its  abo- 
rigines, deprived  of  riding  beasts,  seem  to 
have  exhausted  nature's  resources  in  this 
craft.  They  were  made  of  hide,  bark, 
trunks  of  trees,  and  reeds  or  cane.  The 
simplest  were  little  more  than  tubs  or 
troughs,  or  bundles  6f  sticks  or  stems 
tied  together;  the  best  were  dainty  as  an 
egg-shell,  and  sylph-like  in  movement. 
Yet  they  made  long  voyages,  hundreds  of 
years  before  Columbus  or  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator  was  born. 

In  this  harmonizing  of  Man  and  Nature 
the  Arctic  Eskimo  made  skin  kaiaks.  Just 
south  of  them  the  leathery  bark  was  the 
ready  material.  Presto!  the  kaiak  disap- 
peared and  the  Athapascan  de\'ised  the 
birch  canoe.  Trees  of  Ihc  softest  and  most 
durable  wood  quickly  sprung  up  in  the 
next  tier  of  tribes,  fit  for  dugouts  and 
catamarans  when  birch  was  no  longer  to 
be  had;  and  no  sooner  had  these  failed 
than  unlimited  supply  of  buoyant  wood 


and  cane  came  to  the  front.  Here  it  is  a 
quiet  lake  in  the  mountains,  where  womcii 
tie  a  few  rushes  together  and  go  out  on 
them  to  harvest  aquatic  plants  for  food 
and  useful  in  their  arts;  there,  a  smooth 
flowing  river,  upon  which  a  hide  drawn 
over  a  crate  of  poles  is  good  enough  for  a 
coracle  or  a  ferry  boat,  impelled  by  the 
stream  and  often  steered  by  a  woman 
swimming.  In  another  place  the  same 
stream  has  rapids  which  call  for  better 
shape  for  steering  and  lighter  build  for 
portages.  In  the  next  grade  of  Nature's 
manual  training  school,  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  archipelagos,  where  proximity  of 
islands  lures  the  navigator  to  bold  attempts, 
even  to  better  his  canoe  so  that  he  may  ven- 
ture a  short  distance  out  of  sight  of  land, 
and  finally  to  every  island  in  the  ocean. 

America  is  a  canoe  hemisphere.  From 
one  end  to  the  other,  you  can  paddle  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  canoes.  Beginning  at 
the  Arctic,  it  is  a  kaiak — the  lightest  and 
most  delicate  craft  afloat — which  is  a 
framework  of  driftwood  or  whalebones, 
covered  with  seal  hides.  They  are  de- 
signed to  carry  one  person,  who  sits  in  the 
middle  wearing  a  waterproof  shirt,  of 
which  the  lower  end  is  bound  around  the 
edge  of  the  manhole  and  the  hood  made 
fast  under  the  chin,  and  in  this  egg-shell, 
so  light  that  he  can  carry  it  on  his  shoulder, 
he  will  attack  the  largest  marine  mammals. 
Nanscn  says  that  the  Eskimo  of  Eastern 
Greenland  travel  to  the  Danish  colonies 
in  Western  Greenland  for  snuff.  It  takes 
two  years  to  make  the  journey  there  and 
as  many  to  return,  the  round  trip  con- 
suming four  years.  Just  as  his  party  was 
leaving  Cape  Belle,  two  companies  of 
Eskimo  met,  one  of  them  going  north  and 
the  other  on  the  way  to  lay  in  a  supply. 
There  were  altogether  a  dozen  or  more 
kaiaks,  ranged  side  by  side,  and  dressed  as 
evenly  as  a  squad  of  soldiers.  The  snuff 
horns  were  at  once  produced  and  the  most 
extravagant  excesses  followed,  the  horns 
being  thrust  up  their  hoses  again  and  again 
and  the  two  parlies  separating  finally  in 
an  explosion  of  sneezing. 

In  their  voyage  along  the  Bering  Sea 
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Birch  Canoe,  Algonquin  Type. 


Alaskan  Kaiak. 


Kutenay  Canoe,  Asiatic  Type. 


Northwest  Coast  Dugout. 


Umiak  with  Native-made  Grass  Mat  Sail— Bering  Sea,  Alaska. 
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Greenland  Umiak. 


Bark  Canoe  of  Central  Brazil. 


Ashapascan  Canoe,  Yukon  River. 


Firagua— Canoe  Used  by  Caribs,  British  Guiana. 


Umiak  Modified  through  Russian  Influence,  Bering  Sea. 
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coast,  the  western  Eskimo  turn  swift 
kaiaks  into  freight  boats  by  fastening  two 
side  by  side  by  means  of  cross-sticks  before 
and  behind  the  manhole.  A  rude  plat- 
form for  small  loads  of  goods  is  made  of 
sticks  across  the  decks,  and  in  front  a  small 
mast  held  by  guys  supports  a  sail  of  parch- 
ment-like intestines  sewed  together.  The 
freight,  or  sometimes  called  woman's 
canoe,  of  the  Eskfmo  is  the  umiak,  a  sort 
of  open  batteau  or  coracle,  covered  with 
dressed  sealskin,  and  capable  of  being 
folded  up  and  packed  in  small  space. 
Women,   children,   old   men,   dogs,   pro- 


latter  repays  the  obligation  overland.  It 
anticipated  by  many  years  the  cars  run 
onto  the  transfer  steamer.  Find  Bering 
Strait  on  the  map.  The  islands  in  the 
middle  were  trading  centers  of  old-time 
Eskimo  who  united  the  two  hemispheres. 
They  passed  also  up  the  Arctic  coast  of 
Asia,  and  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Anadyr; 
also  to  St.  Lawrence  Island  and  along  the 
American  Arctic  to  Point  Barrow,  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  far  east.  They  knew 
how  to  reach  St.  Michael's,  the  mouth  of 
the  Yukon,  and  even  the  Kuskokwim. 
Most  interesting  of  all  was  the  journey  up 


Peruvian  Indian  Reed  Boats,  Lake  Titicaca. 


visions  and  camp  luggage,  are  moved 
about  in  them.  The  nearest  approach  to 
the  umiak  elsewhere  in  America  was  the 
bull-boat  of  the  Siouan  tribes  on  the 
Missouri,  a  coracle  of  buffalo  hide  stretched 
over  a  crate  of  poles.  The  western 
Eskimo  greatly  improved  on  the  umiak, 
and  raised  themselves  in  the  estimation 
of  all  who  have  known  them  by  their 
ingenious  adaptations.  It  was  their  prob- 
lem to  devise  the  lightest  possible  water 
craft  with  the  greatest  transporting  capa- 
city. It  was  the  umiak,  traveling  com- 
panion of  the  sled.  The  former  bore  the 
latter  hundreds  of  miles  by  sea,  now  the 


Kotzebue  Sound,  thence  overland  to  the 
headwaters  of  some  of  the  Yukon  branches 
on  sleds,  and  then  in  summer,  when  that 
stream  was  open  down  to  its  mouth,  home- 
ward. The  voyage  required  at  least  a 
year.  We  are  just  beginning  to  see  how 
cosmopolitan  they  became  after  being  in 
touch  with  Chukdiis  in  Asia,  and  Athapas- 
cans in  America. 

Away  from  the  shores  of  Arctic  America 
you  instantly  meet  Athapascans,  Algon- 
kins,  and  Iroquois  face  to  face  with  new 
problems  of  getting  about  and  freighting. 
They  no  longer  needed  a  deck,  so  freight 
and    passenger    boats    were    the    same. 
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Sealskins  gave  out  for  sheeting,  but  long 
before  an  Indian  was  on  the  spot,  provi- 
der\t  nature  had  covered  inland  Alaska, 
Canada  east  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  the 
lands  about  the  Great  Lakes  with  paper 
birch  (Belula  papyrijera),  which  has  a 
leathery  bark.  A  row  of  these  canoes 
discloses  the  wonderful  versatility  of 
Emerson's  "cunning  little  'creatures,  so 
shifty,  so  adaptive."  These  boats  from 
near  the  river  mouths  were  just  a  little 
decked  over  at  the  ends,  while  those  from 
more  quiet  waters  are  wide  and  flat- 
bottomed,  and  some  of  them  have  bows 


flat-bottomed,  and  covered  in  front.  Very 
seldom  more  than  one  person  occupies  a 
single  example,  and  it  is  fun  to  see  them 
swapping  favors.  Along  this  water  the 
canoe  is  carrying  its  owner,  but  just  be- 
yond is  a  rapid,  so  without  difficulty  the 
man  is  bearing  the  canoe.  Between  the 
two  the  journey  is  made  with  great 
rapidity. 

The  primary  school  in  bark  canoes  is  in 
Brazil.  The  Aueto  Indians,  living  on  the 
Shingu,  search  out  a  jatoba  (Hymenea 
sp.)  tree  furnished  with  the  smoothest 
bark  and  of  proper  size.    This  is  carefully 


Dugout— Bahia,  Brazil. 


and  sterns  like  cornucopias.  All  of  them 
have  to  be  light,  so  they  are  based  on  the 
daintiest  frames  possible,  the  sheets  of 
bark  sewed  with  watape,  the  toughest 
spruce  root  fibre,  and  the  joints  made 
watertight  with  pitch.  The  streams  are 
full  of  shallows  and  rapids,  making  fre- 
quent carrying  and  dragging  over  land 
and  mud  portages  and  decharges  neces- 
sary. West  of  the  Rockies,  as  on  the 
Kootenai,  pine  bark  takes  the  place  of 
birch,  precisely  like  a  variety  on  the  Amur 
River.  Among  the  Dog  Rib  and  other 
tribes  of  northwest  Canada,  the  birch 
canoes  are  small,  pointed  at  both  ends. 


removed  in  one  strip,  the  ends  are  puckered 
up,  four  or  five  sticks  inserted  for  thwarts, 
and  the  vessel  is  ready  to  launch.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  portages  are  so  long  and 
difficult  herabout  that  improvement  was 
discouraged.  Furthermore,  the  jatoba 
tree  is  an  encouragement  to  laziness. 
With  a  vessel  that  may  be  begun  and 
launched  in  a  day,  the  Aueto  were  willing 
to  let  well  enough  alone.  On  the  Orinoco, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tribes  had  their  in- 
ventive faculty  stimulated  by  the  Sky 
Mother's  putting  a  few  easy  rapids  in 
their  streams. 

So  the  "  woodskin"  was  patente4.    The 
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Dugout  of  Northern  California. 

leathery  bark  of  a  locust  or  a  puq)le 
heart  tree  is  taken  off  the  right  length. 
Four  wedge-shaped  gores  are  cut  out  near 
the  ends,  which  are  then  bent  up  and  the 
edges  sewed  together  to  raise  bow  and 
^stem.  The  whole  is  tightened  with  gum, 
thwarts  and  gunwales  of  stout  poles  added, 
and  soft  barks  for  mats  in  the  bottom  com- 
plete the  canoe.  At  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan the  Indians,  among  the  most  wretched 
savages  on  earth,  have  won  my  applause 
in  canoe  construction.  They  have  in- 
vented the  knock-down  canoe,  made  up 
of  three  orange  peel  strips  of  bark.  They 
live  on  inlets  separated  by  dangerous 
headlands,  so  they  take  the  canoe  apart, 
carry  the  pieces  and  their  baggage  over 
the  necks  of  land,  and  set  up  housekeeping 
in  the  next  cove,  where  the  marine  animals 
have  not  been  disturbed  for  a  long  time. 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  American  bark 
canoe  without  paying  a  warm  tribute  to  its 
efficient  service  to  the  Indians  and  the 
pioneer  explorers.  Northern  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  vast  areas  of 
eastern  South  America  were  not  pros- 
pected in  steam  tugs  or  steel  boats  built 
in  sections.  The  fur  traders  and  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  journeyed  in  bark 
canoes  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence to  Lake. Ontario;  thence  all  about 
the  lakes  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Winni- 
peg drainage.  It  was  by  easy  portages 
to  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie,  with  its 
interminable  branches  and  feeders;  finally, 
by  the  Porcupine  the  Yukon  w^as  reached 
and  Alaska  exploited  so  long  ago.  How 
many  thousands  of  miles  did  they  travel 
in  their  birch  craft  without  doubling  on 
their  tracks  ? 

After  skin  boats  and  bark  boats,  going 
south,  you  come  to  the  tribes  of  the  dugout 
or  pirogue,  the  two  regions 
dovetailing  into  each  other. 
We  might  say  that  the  canoe 
spirit  concealed  herself  in 
trees  with  proper  stems.  On 
the  streams  entering  into  the 
bays  along  the  Atlantic  and 


below  the  falls,  a  trough  of  wood  with  square 
ends  would  suffice,  and,  indeed,  the  dugout 
loved  water  not  too  dangerous,  such  as  level 
rivers  and  lakes.  Portages  were  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  craft  was  also  too  heavy 
to  be  dragged  through  rapids.  The  poorly 
equipped  ship  carpenters  also  demanded 
trees  with  long,  uniform  trunks,  without 
knots,  and  soft  enough  to  be  cut  down  and 
hollowed  out  with  stone  axes.  This  type 
of  canoes,  however,  under  better  condi- 
tions, easily  graduated  into  seaworthy 
tyi:)es,  which  reached  their  best  among  the 
tribes  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 


Dugout— Pirogue, 

and  about  the  Caribbean  Sea.  There  is 
an  example  in  the  National  Museum 
sixty-eight  feet  long,  from  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  B.  C,  and  I  have  read 
of  Haida  dugouts  that  carried  one  hundred 
men.  The  usual  size,  however,  is  not  one- 
fifth  so  large,  but  in  them  voyages  were 
made  all  about  the  archipelago  and  several 
hundred  miles  to  Victoria,  on  Vancouver 
Island,  and  thence  to  Indian  settlements 
on  Puget  Sound,  trading  in  furs,  fish,  oil 
and  works  of  art.  The  Tlinkit,  Aht,  Sal- 
ish  and  Chinook  tribes  on  Vancouver  and 
the  mainland  from  Mt.  St.  Elias  to  the 
Columbia  River,  in  a  land  of  superabun- 
dant victuals,  delightful  climate  amelio- 
rated by  the  Japanese  marine  current, 
were  the  rivals  of  the  Haida  in  canoe 
making.  Their  long  archipelago  and 
dense  forests  of  giant  cedars  furnished  the 
conditions.  In  this  area  more  than  in 
any  other  canoe  countr}%  the  Indian  lived 
near  to  nature's  heart.  You  will  see 
carved  or  painted  on  their  canoes  and 
tattooed  on  their  bodies,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  Hoo-yeh,  the  Crow,  who  brou^t  fire 
to  this  part  of  the  world,  and  hunts  a  new 
moon  every  month;  Tahn,  the  sea  Uon; 


Reed  Balaft— Peru. 
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and  many  more  totemic  animak  associated 
with  their  marine  life.  Perhaps  their 
sailor  life  has  tended  as  with  the  Caucasian 
to  keep  aUve  their  charming  sea  lore. 

There  is  a  steep -and  lonesome  coast 
along  Oregon,  California  and  Mexico 
uncongenial  to  the  canoe;  but  it  is  sur- 
prising to  see  how  ready  the  fine  trees  at 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and  bays  were 
to  disrobe  themselves  at  the  touch  of  the 
stone  axe,  and  go  fishing  with  the  Indian. 
You  find  canoes  still  in  use  by  the  depleted 
tribes  about  the  mouths  of  Trinity  and 
Klamath;  at  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  there 
were  anciently  dugouts,  but  they  and  their 
owners  sleep  together. 

The  first  European  to  embark  on  the 
Pacific  was  Alonso  Martin,  sent  by 
Balboa  (15 13)  to  find  a  path  from 
Chipaes  camp  to  the  seashore.  Coming 
upon  two  dugout  canoes  of  the  native 
pearl-divers,  he  entered  one  of  them  and 
called  his  companion,  Francisco  Pizarro, 
**to  witness  that  he  was  the  first  to  float 
on  that  sea."  Afterwards,  Balboa  had  a 
mind  to  do  some  exploring  in  these  old- 
lime  water  craft,  but  he  found  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  hazardous 
and  nearly  lost  his  hfe. 

It  has  always  surprised  me  that  the 
grandest  families  of  Indian  tribes  in  North 
America  were  poor  in  water  craft.  The 
influence  of  sea-power  on  primitive  North 
America  was  feeble,  Captain  Mahan  to 
the  contrary.  The  Aztec  and  the  Maya, 
as  well  as  the  Algonquin,  Iroquoian, 
Siouan  and  Muskhogeans  acquired  their 
preeminence  in  other  ways.  The  pitiful 
dugouts  of  the  Central  Americans  are  more 
hke  to  huge  dish-pans  than  to  canoes. 
But  the  Phoenicians  of  America  were  the 
Caribs,  and  they  had  an  ideal  Mediter- 
ranean for  beginners.  Somewhat  hke  its 
prototype  it  was  cut  into  two  parts,  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Now  Dame  Nature  dealt  kindly  with  these 
Caribs.  She  gave  them  a  chain  of  islands 
of  all  sizes,  beginning  at  Cuba  and  ending 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  She  gave 
them,  also,  abundance  of  sea-food  and 
trees  of  most  excellent  quaUty  for  huge 
dugouts.  You  may  go  farther,  for  once 
in  the  South  American  drainage,  you  reach 
the  Amazon  by  the  Rio  Negro  and  there's 
no  end  of  dugout  there.  On  the  Orinoco 
they  have  graduated  in  this  type  of  canoe. 
Its  simplest  form,  the  buckshell,  is  merely 


a  trough  dug  from  a  proper  log,  and 
sharpened  at  the  ends.  A  "cordial"  is 
more  comphcated.  Gores  are  cut  from 
the  ends,  the  sides  are  spread  by  means  of 
water  or  hot  sand,  bow  and  stem  pieces 
are  inserted,  thwarts  are  used  for  spread- 
ing, and.  the  seams  calked  and  pitched. 
The  full  graduate  canoe  has  planks  added 
to  raise  the  sides,  a  tent  for  protection  of 
freight  and  even  mats  and  sails.  Portages 
are  made  in  these  dugouts  by  building  a 
corduroy  road  from  water  to  water,  and 
dragging  the  boat  across. 

In  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions, 
the  cane  or  reed  canoe  and  balsa  had 
special  evolution.  The  beginning  was  as 
selfish  as  that  of  the  Assyrian  goat-skin 
float,  a  bundle  of  short  sections  tied  to- 
gether. The  steps  of  progress  were,  (i) 
three  long  bundles  or  logs,  side  by  side 
(the  raft) ;  (2)  all  the  small  ends  front  and 
the  middle  bundle  longest  (the  primitive 
bow) ;  (3)  all  the  elements  spindle-shaped, 
the  middle  one  lower,  the  load  in  mid- 
ships (the  balsa  or  reed  canoe) ;  (4)  addi- 
tion of  mast  and  sail,  as  on  Lake  Titicaca. 
There  were  a  number  of  places  in  America 
where  modifications  of  the  first  step  could 
be  found,  notably  the  Gulf  of  Guyaquil. 
I  think  the  queerest  specimens,  called 
locally  balsas,  are  just  rafts  made  of  the 
cork-like  balsa  trunks.  A  number  of 
these  were  lashed  together  by  means  of 
withes  and  the  whole  braced.  A  floor 
of  bamboo  was  laid  on  top,  and  huts 
erected  thereon.  The  evolution  in  this . 
case  was  an  invention  gone  astray,  toward 
the  home  and  not  toward  the  restless 
canoe.  The  Brazihans  also  put  a  plat- 
form on  theirs,  above  the  water  line,  and 
did  some  excellent  sailing  in  open  water. 

If  you  will  take  a  bundle  of  reeds  for 

balsa  logs,  the  transition  through  numbers 

(2),   (3)  and   (4)  will  be  easy.      Squier 

("  Land  of  the  Incas  "),  figures  one  in  the 

second   class.    The   passenger   balances 

himself  on  his  knee's,  "feeling  that  he  is 

sailing    on    a    mammoth    cigar."    The 

Indian  mariners  stand,  one  at  either  end, 

spread  their  feet  apart,  and  strike  the 

water  right  and  left  with  crooked  poles 

for  oars.     There  are  grounds  for  thinking 

that  voyagers  set  out  long  ago  in  balsas 

from  the  coast  of  Ecuador  and  followed 

the  southeast  trade  winds  to  Polynesia, 

carrying  the  breadfruit,  the  cocoanut  and 

other  useful  plants,  ^^  ^  ^  ^  T  ^ 
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AS  COMPARED    WITH   MODERN    ATHLETICS 


By  ARTHUR  LYNCH 


IN  reading  ancient  history,  as  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  pages  of  Plutarch,  we 
know  of  the  value  of  great  exploits  in 
reference  to  the  times  in  which  they  oc- 
curred ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  realize  those 
records  in  terms  of  the  performances  that 
excite  our  admiration  in  our  own  day,  for 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  relation 
of  what  might  be  called  the  scales  of  the 
charts  which  form  the  basis  of  comparison. 
The  statistics  of  the  physical  powers  of  the 
ancients  and  moderns  would  afford  us  the 
means  of  fixing  a  common  scale,  if  such 
statistics  were  fully  available. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Greeks  of  the  old  Olympic  days  had  no 
exact  time-measures,  and  that  partly  in 
consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  lack  of  that 
advantage  they  were  not  at  all  precise  in 
their  measurement  of  distance.  Homer 
speaks  of  a  chariot  beating  another  by  a 
distance  ''as  far  as  a  vigorous  youth  could 
throw  a  disk."  The  distance  by  which  a 
steer  could  outplow  a  heifer,  was  another 
standard  of  measurement.  In  reading 
some  of  the  ancient  records,  indeed,  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  it  was  a  Greek,  and 
not  the  much-abused  Irishman,  who  de- 
scribed something  as  "about  the  size  of  a 
piece  of  chalk." 

.  Exact  measurement  in  the  domain  of 
athletics,  is  of  very  recent  growth.  The 
English  records  of  the  eighteenth  century 
are  hardly  one  whit  more  useful  for  com- 
parison than  those  of  the  Greeks. 

First  of  all,  let  us  consider  some  long- 
distance feats.  One  of  the  most  famous 
is  that  of  Pheidippides,  who  traversed 
about  135  miles  in  rough  country  in  a 
couple  of  days  on  his  journey  to  Sparta, 
to  bring  the  news  of  the  advance  of  the 
Persian  hosts.  Pheidippides  was  hence- 
forth held  in  very  high  honor  by  his  coun- 
trymen, who  treated  him  with  the  respect 
due  to  a  demi-god.  The  Spartan  force 
which  obeyed  the  summons  reached  Attica 
in  three  days,  or  rather  in  the  course  of  the 
third  day,  according  to  Herodotus,  after 
leaving  Sparta.    The  information  is  vague 


and  Herodotus  h  nntoriously  credulous 
and  inaccurate,  hut  if  ihe  Spartan  force 
covered  the  same  ground  as  Pheidippideri, 
it  perl4Frmed  an  extra ordinar>^  feat,  and 
in  an}  rase,  \\  is  evident  that  the  men  must 
have  done  uonctfrfully  gtxxl  marching, 

Argciis  won  the  dolichos,  the  long  dis- 
tance race  of  a  little  less  than  two  and  a 
half  miles  at  the  Olympic  Games,  and 
immediately  started  for  his  home,  sixty 
miles  disirint,  U\  be  himself  the  Ijearer  of 
the  jt)} Tul  news. 

Laslheues  beat  a  war  charg?er  over  the 
count  n  from  Koronoca  to  Thebes,  a  dis- 
tance i>f  alxiut  twenty  mileii. 

Pliny  ?ii>eaks  of  Anystos  of  Sparta  and 
Philonides,  the  ninner  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  tomplelmg  between  them  about 
140  miles  from  Sycione  to  Elis,  in  one  day; 
but  Pliny's  statements  in  regard  to  ath- 
letic fesits  arc  certainly  very  kx>^.  For 
exam])le,  he  telb  of  a  boy  nine  years  of 
age  covrrinif  xi  ilislancc  of  70  miles  n>und 
a  course  during  the  hours  of  sunlight,  but 
this  is  beyond  the  Ixmnds  of  crefluUty; 
and  in  referring  to  another  athltie  who 
covered  in  the  performance  of  a  fexil,  a 
distance  tjf  not  less  than  150  milt^,  he 
forgets  Ui  mention  the  time  occupied  in  the 
journey. 

At  this  jioini  let  us  compare  with  the 
feats  iA  the  ti reeks  a  few  modern  pcr- 
formuuies.  Tn  1882,  Lieutenant  Sftlva- 
tore  of  Mjrsala,  traveleti  on  foot  from 
Lecce  In  Tarent,  alx^ut  104  miles,  in  34 
hours.  The  famovis  Foster  Poxvell^  when 
no  lori^er  young — being  then  furly-three 
years  ok  1— walked  from  Canterbun'^  and 
back,  about  ]  ta  miles,  in  24  hours/ 

The  must  remarkable  performances  are 
probably  tliose  ret  orded  in  the  professioii:il 
"go-as-you-please"  contests  which  ^^ere 
in  vcis^ue  a  rou])le  of  decades  ago.  C, 
Rowel  I,  t)f  Cam  1.1  ridge,  England,  com- 
pleted 150  miles  in  22  hours,  28  minutes, 
25  sectmds,  in  New  York,  Februar>^  27, 
1882.  lie  iravekfl  90  miles  in  12  hawrs» 
o  miruites,  15  secnndis,  G,  Litllcwood^ 
of  Sheffield,  covered  623}  npjles  in  141 
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hours,  27  minutes  30  seconds  in  New 
York,  December  i,  1888. 

These  modern  feats  were  all  performed 
on  prepared  tracks  by  men  specially 
trained  for  the  events,  and  supplied  with 
every  possible  convenience.  Apart  from 
the  enormous  muscular  exertion  de- 
manded, the  conditions  were  entirely 
favorable  to  the  athletes.  Pheidippides, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  no  especial  training 
for  his  feat,  and  he  had  to  make  his  jour- 
ney over  a  severe  stretch  of  country,  de- 
pending a  good  deal  on  hazard,  no  doubt, 
for  food  and  repose.  Nevertheless  it  must 
be  again  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
muscular  exertion  which  is  the  predomi- 
nant condition  in  the  records  cited;  and 
after  a  careful  estimation  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
have  existed  men  in  our  time,  and  that 
there  exist  men  to-day,  who  could  equal 
if  not  surpass  the  great  performance  of 
the  Greek  over  the  same  countr>'  and 
under  similar  conditions.  - 

E.  P.  Weston,  the  celebrated  American 
pedestrian,  covered  1,000  miles  in  400  con- 
secutive hours  at  Northumberland  Cricket 
Ground,  Newcastle,  England,  starting  at 
7  A.M.,  Wednesday,  December  26,  1877, 
and  finishing  at  10  hours  41  minutes  p.m., 
Friday,  January  11,  1878.  Weston  did 
not  walk  on  the  two  Sundays  intervening. 
He  rested  altogether  150  hours  38^  min- 
utes. Accordingly,  his  average  rate  of 
progression,  while  actually  walking,  was 
4  miles  18  yards  an  hour.  If  we  consider 
the  two  Sundays  as  dies  non,  and  make  no 
other  allowance  for  stoppages,  we  find  that 
Weston  averaged  68  miles,  320  yards  a 
day,  or  136  miles,  640  yards  for  every  two 
days.  This  is  already  in  excess  of  the 
distance  covered  in  the  same  time  by 
Pheidippides.  As  a  set-of!  against  the 
hard  conditions  under  which  the  Greek 
performed  his  feat,  we  have  the  considera- 
tion that  Weston  walked,  and  that  he  kept 
up  the  average  for  16^  days,  or  in  other 
words,  repeated  the  performance  eight 
times  consecutively.  Much  more  re- 
cently, WilUam  Buckler  of  Newport,  in 
the  Black  Bull  Field,  Hunslet,  England, 
walked  4,000  quarter  miles  in  4,000  con- 
secutive periods  of  ()%  minutes,  May  12 
to  June  6, 1898. 

The  march  of  the  Spartan  forces  from 
their  country  into  Attica,  magnificent  as  it 
was,  has  probably  been  equaled  in  mod- 


em times.  Tlic  French,  though 
contributing  in  athlciic  records »  as  we 
general!}-  Lmdurstand  the  term,  h  nut  ven- 
brilliant,  prolialily  earn'  off  the  palm,  as 
far  as  the  itinlinent  of  Europe  at  least  h 
concerneiL  in  the  dumain  of  military  feais^ 
Marmont,  emu  of  Nap<4etm-s  most  capable 
marshals,  is  ?aid  lo  have  murchetl  a  hxT%^ 
body  of  men  n  cross  Europe  to  i^join 
Napoleon  in  Austria,  at  an  average  raie  of 
40  miles  a  day  fur  a  fortnight,  and  lu  have 
had  verj'  few  stni^glers,  MacI>oaald's 
crossing  of  the  Spiti^en  was  a  feat  to  crmi- 
pare  not  imfavunibh'  with  HannilmlV 
While  on  the  sitie  of  the  Em]icror%  ad^ 
versaries,  a  must  brilliant  marching  fen! 
is  that  of  Crauford,  who  brought  hfs  Irish 
soldiers  si\ty  milesH  to  participate  in  the 
battle  of  Ta  la  vera,  and  turned  ihem  into 
the  fight  in  time  to  siive  \\ellingtoii  from 
a  tight  conu  r. 

The  01)  mpir  short  distance  races  W'cre 
run  under  rmidilif^iis  that  seem  to  preclude 
brilliant  performante.  The  men  were 
held  at  the  .start  with  long  sup]>k'  U^alhem 
thongs — literally  like  greyhounds  in  the 
leash;  and  i>n  many  vases  may  be  s*en  the 
designs  reprL*suniiii^^  the  ver>^  art  of  sUjj 
ping  the  nniriers.  Then  there  are  frequent 
descripticnis  in  die  pLH?ts,  referring  10  the 
"dusty"  ixuiFM',  ihe  dust  sometime.s  en- 
veloping die  runners  from  the  \iew.  The 
short  distance  iKrdeslnads  used  lu  swing 
their  arms  as  they  ran,  anil,  according  to 
Dion  Chry>oslumo.s,  emouraged  them- 
selves b\-  loud  shouts.  They  nin  quite 
naked,  their  limbs  rubbed  with  dH,  and. 
at  ever}'  niMvcmeni  of  the  perfect  mu^le^ 
glistening  In  hnlliance. 

The  shi^rt  distance  races  were  two  m 
number — one,  ihe  k^ngth  of  the  stadium 
(about  i8o  yanj>);  the  other,  the  diaios, 
double  that  distance,  lj«ing  simply  the 
length  of  the  stadium  and  back*  The  long 
distance  rate,  the  dolichos,  was  24  lime* 
the  length  of  die  stadium,  and  iher^orc 
about  80  }  anis  short  (>f  2  %  milcft.  It  b  hi 
be  specially  nuted  that  the  txiurses  of  the 
dialos  and  i\i  the  dolichos  were  not  in  the 
nature  of  laj>s,  Imt  simply  forwards  and 
backwards  aloni^  the  same  track.  Now 
when  we  try  and  realize  all  these  coodi- 
tions,  we  <\o  not  find  the  atmc^here  of 
really  first  class  athletic  | performances; 
and  I  ha^e  grave  doubt  that  Ladas,  or 
Dandes  the  Argive,  or  Antipatros  of 
Epeiros,  were  ever  able  to  crack  evenip 
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Of  other  records  of  speed  and  distance, 
the  only  one  which  I  can  discover  does 
not  immediately  refer  to  the  Olympic 
Games,  ahhough  it  indicates  what  was 
considered  a  great  performance  in  the 
day^  when  they  flourished.  Tiberius, 
afterwards  Roman  Emperor,  in  the 
course  of  a  famous  journey  to  see  his 
brother  who  lay  ill  in  Germany,  traveled 
189  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  three 
relays  of  horses.  This  feat  has  often  been 
excelled  in  modern  times  as  far  as  actual 
distance  is  concerned,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  conditions  of  such  a 
journey  could  not  have  been  prearranged, 
and,  all  things  considered,  Tiberius  must 
be  credited  with  a  brilliant  record. 

Napoleon,  though  he  had  a  rather  un- 
gainly and  by  no  means  a  safe  seat,  was 
yet  capable  of  doing  splendid  work  in  the 
saddle,  and  one  of  his  feats  places  him  in 
a  high  notch.  Las  Casas  says  of  it: 
**His  most  celebrated  ride  was  that  from 
Valladolid  to  Burgos  —  thirty-five  Span- 
ish leagues — in  five  hours  and  a  half. 
The  Emperor  had  left  Valladolid  with  a 
numerous  escort  on  account  of  the  danger 
from  guerrillas;  at  every  town  some  one 
was  found  to  have  dropped  behind,  and 
Napoleon  arrived  almost  alone." 

Now,  considering  that  35  Spanish 
leagues  are  equivalent  to  145  English 
miles,  these  figures  are  absurd,  but  that 
the  ride  was  an  extraordinary  one  is  at- 
tested by  many  independent  accounts. 

The  Greeks  had  no  high  jump,  so  that 
one  possible  chance  of  comparison,  in 
default  of  time-records,  is  thus  removed 
from  us;  and  unfortunately  the  records 
in  the  long  jump  are  only  such  as  to 
darken,  counsel.  Phayllos  of  Kroton, 
we  are  told  in  many  inscriptions  on  the 
pedestals  of  statues,  leaped  a  distance  of 
55  feet!  And  the  Greek  foot,  it  should  be 
noted,  was  a  little  longer  than  our  own. 
Jaeger,  a  learned  German  authority,  it  is 
true,  makes  the  distance  to  have  been 
13.75  meters,  which  is  45  feet  i  inch;  but 
any  one  having  any  practical  acquaintance 
with  this  branch  of  athletics  will  find  no 
explanation  of  the  mystery  in  this  reduc- 
tion. The  Greeks  used  halteres — weights 
shaped  like  dumb-bells — in  their  hands, 
probably  throwing  them  behind  them 
at  the  moment  of  taking  the  leap.  The 
Halma,  or  leap,  as  far  as  we  are  informed, 
consisted  of  a  single  bound,  and  there  is 


nowhere — contrary  to  what  has  been  at 
times  advanced  as  an  explanation — any 
mention  of  a  spring-board  or  the  like, 
which  would  give  assistance  to  the  com- 
petitor. The  vases  frequently  represent 
the  Halma  in  progress,  and  it  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  a  simple  leap  of  such 
character  as  in  our  own  games. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  leap 
of  modern  times,  without  weights,  is  that 
of  Peter  O'Connor,  who  holds  the  world's 
record  of  24  feet  11^  inches,  made  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago  in  Ireland. 

The  greatest  long-jumper  of  modem 
times,  however,  was  probably  Howard 
of  Bradford,  who,  as  far  back  as  May  8, 
1854,  at  Chester,  is  said  to  have  cleared 
29  feet  7  inches,  taking  off  a  solid  wedge- 
shaped  block  of  wood,  4  inches  high  at  the 
take-off,  and  2  feet  in  length,  and  using 
dumb-bells  of  five  pounds  each,  which  he 
flung  behind  him  at  the  moment  of  taking 
his  spring,  .\mongst  Howard's  feats  was 
that  of  springing  over  an  English  billiard 
table  lengthwise. 

The  record  running  hop-step-and-jump 
is  that  of  W.  M'Manus,  at  Cooramundra, 
N.  S.  W.,  Australia,  April  15,  1893 — ^49 
feet  2^  inches;  while  J.  Piuxell,  Tralee, 
Ireland,  May  7,  1887,  has  the  record  for 
two  nmning  hops-and-a-jump,  with  47 
feet  g}4  inches. 

The  disc-throwing  of  the  Greeks  was 
their  only  representative  of  all  the  finely 
developed  series  of  our  own  similar  sports 
— weight-throwing,  shot-putting,  throwing 
the  various  hammers,  quoits,  skittles, 
et  cetera.  Now,  according  to  the  principle 
of  evolution,  we  find  that  increasing  higher 
development  is  always  accompanied  by 
increasing  heterogeneity,  complexity,  and 
precision;  and  in  every  branch  of  athletics 
this  test  is  entirely  in  favor  of  the  modems. 
Even  the  art  of  running,  the  simplest,  as 
well  as  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
assiduously  practised  of  all  sports,  has  only 
since  its  renaissance  in  England  some 
sixty  years  ago  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection.  At  that  time,  the 
great  runners  were  all  professionals,  the 
most  noted  being  the  celebrated  American, 
George  Seward,  who  beat  all  his  English 
rivals  in  a  series  of  memorable  contests. 
He  was  credited  with  having  run  100 
yards  in  9X  seconds  at  Hammersmith, 
London,   September  30,   1844,   but  the 

element  of  precision  was  lacking  m  Jhose 
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McLanahan,  of  Yale  University,  who  has  Pole-vaulted 
Twelve  Feet  in  Exhibition.  The  World's  Record  is  12 
ft.  i^  in.,  made  by  Norman  Dole  of  Leland  Stamford 
University,  April  23, 1904. 
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days.  Since  Seward's  day,  running,  as 
well  as  all  athletic  sports,  has  been  more 
and  more  practised  by  amateurs;  and  their 
prowess  has  gradually  increased,  until  now 
their  records  are  the  leading  ones,  in  the 
majority  of  events. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  Olympic 
cestus  methods,  and  our  own  displays,  I 
am  convinced  that  every  point  is  in  favor 
of  the  moderns.  The  cestus  was  a  terrible 
thing.  It  was  a  gauntlet  or  glove — the 
form  varied,  and  in  sj>eaking  of  Greek 
games,  w^e  must  remember  that  a  period 
of  a  thousand  years  is  covered  by  our 
references — composed  of  raw-hide  thongs, 
sometimes  studded  with  lead.  A  cestus 
found  in  Herculaneum  was  formed  of 
layers  of  thick  hide,  bound  together  and 
rounded  off,  through  which  the  fingers 
passed,  the  thumb  being  on  the  outside. 
That  was  a  nice  *' mitten,"  but  it  was  one 
with  which  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  strike  a  straight  blow.  The  Greeks 
seem  to  have  used  round  blows,  and 
sledge-hammer  blows,  and  "choppers," 
and  considering  that  the  weight  of  their 
fists  would  diminish  speed,  the  picture  we 
begin  to  form  already  is  not  that  of  a  highly 
scientific  performance.  The  poets,  par- 
ticularly Lucilius  and  Lucan,  contain 
many  references  to  the  brutality  of  the 
cestus,  "that  brave  Olympian  used  once 
to  have  a  chin,  eyebrows,  ears,  and  eye- 
lids," etc. 

The  fight  between  Pollux  and  Amycus, 
the  king  of  the  Bebr\Tes,  which  formed 
one  of  the  most  exciting  episodes  in  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonaut,  is  celebrated  both 
by  Theocritus  and  Appolonius.  The 
antagonists  wore  the  cestus  in  the  form 
of  a  gauntlet  of  thongs  wound  together. 
Amycus  was  a  tricky  and  rather  unfair 
boxer,  but  Pollux  was  cool  and  wary.  He 
countered  on  the  impetuous  attack  of 
Amycus,  broke  his  jaw,  then  with  another 
stroke  landed  on  his  forehead  and  left  it 
bare  to  the  bone,  and  finally  killed  him 
with  a  smashing  blow  on  the  temple. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  encounter 
between  Damoxenos  and  Kreugas.  They 
were  fighting  until  darkness  began  to  set 
in,  and  it  was  agreed  to  decide  the  contest 
by  allowing  each  man  to  dehver  a  blow  in 
turn.  Kreugas  struck  the  first  blow  on 
the  head  of  Damoxenos,  who,  when  his 
turn  arrived,  took  an  unfair  advantage  of 
his  man  by  telling  him  to  hold  up  his  arm, 


and  then  smiting  him  with  such  force  in 
the  short  ribs  with  outstretched  fingers, 
that  he  killed  him.  The  Greeks,  who 
were  severe  in  the  ordinances  of  the 
Games,  crowned  Kreugas,  though  dead, 
as  the  victor. 

As  a  set-off  to  this  brutality,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  Greeks  cultix'ated 
highly  the  art  of  blocking,  side-stepping, 
ducking,  and  dodging,  in  the  boxing  con- 
tests. The  celebrated  Melancomas  is 
worthy  to  be  placed  beside  Bendigo  and 
Corbett,  for  he  frequently  beat  his  op- 
ponents— sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  said, 
without  striking  a  blow — by  wearing  them 
out  by  his  skilful  avoidance  of  their 
attacks.  The  contest  between  Kreugas 
and  Damoxenos,  which  lasted  till  sunset, 
must  also  have  been  distinguished  by  great 
skill.  On  some  of  the  vases  the  boxers 
are  represented  as  adopting  a  quite  mod- 
em orthodox  guard — left  foot  forward, 
left  arm  advanced,  though  not  too  far,  and 
right  arm  guarding  the  solar-plexus 
region.  Most  of  the  pictures,  however, 
suggest  the  early  days  of  the  English  ring 
and  the  style  of  Mendoza. 

A  comparison  of  the  Greek  wrestling 
with  modern  wrestling  is  difficult.  The 
Greeks  anointed  their  nude  bodies  with 
oil,  but  the  opponents  made  free  use  of 
the  dust  of  the  arena  to  counteract  the 
slipperiness  of  the  holds.  But  the  sport 
was  hardly  so  developed  as  with  ourselves. 
The  French  school  of  wrestling  alone  has 
thirty-eight  arm  holds,  and  a  vast  number 
of  positions,  and  yet  it  excludes  many  of  the 
favorite  "chips"  of  the  Cumberland  style. 
With  great  freedom  therefore  in  the  regu 
lations,  such  as  obtained  in  the  pancreas, 
there  was  scope  for  an  endless  diversity  of 
play  and  for  a  very  elaborate  training. 
But  the  descriptions  that  have  come  down 
to  us  reveal  no  great  complexity  or  ap- 
preciation of  varied  "points." 

Certainly  some  of  the  old  wrestlers,  such 
as  Milo,  have  extraordinary  feats  of 
strength  accredited  to  them.  Milo,  for 
example,  carried  an  ox  on  his  shoulders; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  met  his  death  as  an 
indirect  consequence  of  his  prowess,  for, 
having  rent  the  boughs  of  a  tree  asunder, 
he  was  caught  by  the  reboimd  and  de- 
voured by  wolves. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  ancient  records 
corresponding  to  the  great  feats  of  strength 
of  Louis  Cyr,  Sandow,  Sampson,  or  even 


The  Discus  Thrower— Bronze  from  Herculaneum,  1754. 
National  Museum,  Naples. 
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the  less  famous  Jefiferson,  who,  with  hands 
only,  lifted  1,571  X  pounds,  solid  iron,  at 
Boston,  December  11,  1890;  or  Schmidt- 
Mitchell,  who,  at  the  Athletic  Institute, 
Wilton  Place,  London,  S.  W.,  December 
12,  1891,  lifted,  with  one  finger,  a  weight 
of  560  pounds  attached  to  an  iron  ring. 

We  have  a  few  other  sources  of  com- 
parison left.  For  instance,  the  Greeks 
had  little  to  compare  with  our  highly 
developed  and  varied  series  of  ball  games: 
cricket,  baseball,  handball,  tennis,  lawn 
tennis,  hurling,  Jacrosse,  football,  etc. 
Their  principal  open-air  game  was  not 
unlike  the  French  jeu  de  paume;  and  their 
games  of  the  Spheristeria  resembled  our 
handball  and  rackets,  though  that,  of 
course,  may  place  them  very  high  in  the 
category  of  sports. 

Swimming  was  one  of  the  most  uni- 
versally practised  of  all  exercises,  and  the 
legendary  feat  of  Leander  seems  to  have 
been  the  hteral  high-water  mark  of  the 
Greeks.  But  in  the  whole  course  of  an- 
cient history  there  is  nothing  comparable 
to  the  feat  of  Captain  Matthew  Webb, 
who  swam  from  Dover  to  Calais,  21  hours 
45  minutes,  August  24  and  25,  1875. 

As  to  food  and  training,  one  is  forced 
to  believe  that  the  Greek  system  was  a  bad 
one.  The  tendency  was  to  produce  men 
of  bulky  muscles,  but  sapped  of  energy  and 
elasticity.  The  food  was  too  simple  in 
quality,  and  too  much  restricted  to  the 
vegetarian  regime.  Plato,  who  was  him- 
self trained  as  an  athlete,  speaks  of  their 
sleepiness  and  lack  of  intelligence.  Eu- 
ripides, Plutarch  and  Galen  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  whole  system  of  ath- 
letics was  of  more  detriment  than  advan- 
tage. The  athletes  did  not  long  remain — 
five  years  on  the  average — in  the  full 
vigor  of  their  powers,  and  that  in  spite  of 
their  quite  remarkable  temp>erance  and 
-chastity.  In  our  day  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  feats,  not  only  of  strength,  but 
even  of  skill,  speed,  and  agility,  have  been 
performed  by  men  well  up  to  forty.  Did 
our  athletes  practise  the  temperance  of  the 
Greeks,  they  might  keep  up  their  form  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years. 

As  to  the  crown  of  laurel  and  the  crown 
of  gold,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Greek  athletes  were  in  a  technical  sense 
all  professionals.     Those  who  were  pre- 


paring for  the  contests  had  to  enter 
gymnasiums  and  go  through  a  specified 
course,  being  debarred  meanwhile  from 
all  other  pursuits.  Golden  crowns  were 
frequently  given  at  Olympia,  and  money 
prizes  were  distributed  to  the  successful 
athlete,  not  only  at  the  games,  but  also  by 
their  native  towns  on  their  return.  The 
athletic  champions  were  also  given  free 
places  at  the  Prytaneitm;  and,  indeed,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  they  became 
pensioners  of  state.  It  is  true  that  men  of 
high  birth  often  competed,  even  the  sons 
of  kings;  but  it  is  also  true  that  Corebes 
was  a  cook,  Egon  a  shepherd,  Argeus  a 
peasant,  and  that  no  question  was  ever 
raised  as  to  the  rank  of  life  of  an  athlete's 
father.  On  the  other  hand,  pure  Greek 
birth  was  insisted  on.  Alexander,  son  of 
Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon,  was  refused 
admittance  to  the  Games  until  he  was 
able  to  prove  that  he  was  an  Argive  by 
blood. 

With  regard  to  the  physique  of  the 
Greeks,  we  must  not  place  too  much 
reliance  on  their  sculpture,  for  the  statues 
were  often  formed  by  taking  the  best 
points  from  a  number  of  different  models. 
Xenophon,  referring  to  the  athletes  whom 
he  knew,  complains  of  the  tendency 
towards  specialization  which  left  them 
somewhat  unevenly  developed.  He  speaks 
of  the  long-distance  runner  with  his  good 
legs  and  bad  shoulders,  and  of  the  wrestler 
with  his  fine  torso,  but  comparatively 
slighter  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  calf. 

Amongst  our  own  athletes  it  is  rare  to 
find  a  man  whose  form  shows  the  same 
sense  of  beauty,  symmetry,  strength,  and 
grace  as  may  be  observed  in  the  best 
Greek  models.  That  divergence  from 
the  standard  is  a  necessary  result  of 
specialization.  But  on  the  whole,  when 
one  considers  in  turn  the  immense  diver- 
sity of  the  fields  of  physical  accomplish- 
ment which  are  cultivated  in  these  times, 
and  the  excellence,  the  very  witchery  of 
accomplishment  of  some  of  our  best 
athletes  of  to-day,  I  believe  we  shall  be 
content  to  conclude  that  in  the  terms  of 
evolution,  which  measures  all  our  deeds, 
we  have  reached  a'  higher  stage  of  de- 
velopment than  has  hitherto  been  known 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  we  are 
still  progressing  in  the  upward  path. 
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A.  C.  Kracnzlein — Pennsylvania— who  holds  the  World's 
Record  of  15J  seconds  for  120-yard  hurdles,  and  24!  sec- 
onds for  220-yard  hurdles.  He  also  has  24  fr.  6  in.  to  his 
credit  for  the  running  broad  jump,  the  American  Record 
of  which,  24  ft.  2I  in.,  was  made  by  Priostein,  Syracuse, 
April  38,  Z900. 
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CRESSIDA  GOES  A-SAILING 


By  SARA  K.  DAVIES 


"  I  T'S  a  fearful  handicap  not  to  l>e  able  to 

I     do  everything  in  the  world,"  said 

*     Cressida. 

"  How  can  you  possibly  know  ?  "  asked 
the  Man  politely. 

Cressida  smiled  her  absent  recogni- 
tion. 

"I'll  die,"  she  went  on  reflectively, 
"  without  ever  knowing  what  it  is  to  play  a 
magnificent  game  of  golf;  without  ever 
winning  in  a  tennis  tournament;  or  climb- 
ing an  icy  mountain  in  fearful  danger;  or 
galloping  full-tilt  across  a  mesa — isn't  it  a 
mesa? — or  managing  a  fiery  tandem.  I 
do  everything  half-way.  I  can't  even  swim 
ten  feet  beyond  the  ropes." 

"Don't  you  mind,"  the  Man  consoled 
her,  "  you  can't  sew  to  save  your  life." 

The  Girl  in  a  Veil  missed  the  implica- 
tion, and  resented  the  one  that  she  saw. 

"Cressida used,"  she  said  with  dignity, 
"  to  be  able  to  embroider  very  nicely." 

"I  wish  they'd  hurry  up  the  air-ships," 
concluded  Cressida  gloomily.  "It  won't 
take  skill  to  run  them,  will  it  ?  Only  cour- 
age. And  I  can  pretend  that  pretty  well. 
I  don't  mind  being  afraid,  anyway." 

"Brava!"  said  the  Man,  sitting  up. 
"  It  is  really  great  fun  to  be  afraid  a  little. 
People  don't  know  that.  Look  here,"  he 
added,  "what  makes  you  wait  for  an  air- 
ship?   There's  the  .4 /o/w." 

Cressida  looked  down  at  the  boat,  rock- 
ing contentedly  in  the  shallow  water,  her 
name  shining  goldenly  out  on  her  white 
hull,  as  trim  a  little  sloop  as  the  West- 
chester Land  and  Water  Club  could  boast. 

"Aunt  Rachel  says  she's  a  death-trap," 
said  Cressida  doubtfully. 

"  Well,  she  says  motors  and  rare-bits  are 
too,"  agreed  the  Man.  ^^ Aloha  is  as  safe  as 
an  air-tight  canoe.  You  could  learn  to  sail 
perfectly  this  autumn — and  sailing  a  boat 
all  alone  is  better  than  anything." 

A  beautiful  southwest  wind — a  wind 
that  Mr.  George  Meredith  himself  might 
have  made — blew  steadily  up  the  Sound  as 
if  a  big  machine  were  reeling  it  off  a  giant 
spool.  A  white  sail  or  two  went  skimming 
northward,  puffed  out  like  a  peony  petal. 


The  sun  was  half  gold  and  half  wine,  and 
it  sifted  the  salt  spray  to  glittering  things 
that  tossed  and  fell — blossoms  and  gems 
wonderfully  confused. 

"Oh,"  cried  Cressida,  "teach  me! 
Can't  we  go  now?  Will  you  go,  dear?" 
she  added  to  the  Girl  in  a  Veil. 

"Rather  than  let  you  go  alone,"  said  the 
Girl  in  a  Veil,  with  the  sort  of  ungracious 
assent  of  an  imperfectly  trained  martyr. 

"We  can  go  all  day  long  all  this  fall," 
said  the  Man  ecstatically,  "and  it  isn't 
half  long  enough,"  his  eyes  added  mutely, 
as  he  followed  the  trim  little  white  figure 
that  danced  down  the  sun  to  the  pier. 

The  waters  were  purling  and  kissing 
about  the  sides  of  Aloha  as  they  rowed  over 
to  her,  and  she  looked  as  safe  as  a  big 
white  couch  on  a  turquoise  velvet  car- 
pet. 

Cressida  sat  in  the  cockpit  watching  the 
Man  secure  the  light  row-boat  astern. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  confessed, "  I  don't 
ahogether  see  yet  how  you  can  make  a  sail- 
boat go  both  ways!  When  the  wind  is  be- 
hind it  I  can  understand,  but  how  can  you 
possibly  sail  toward  the  wind  ?  Isn't  that 
what  makes  it  dangerous?" 

The  Man  laughed  in  frank  amusement. 

"In  a  squall,"  he  said,  "you  get  her 
head  into  the  wind  to  keep  out  of  dan- 
ger." 

Cressida  smiled  affably. 

"You  see  it's  no  use,"  she  urged,  "  I've 
no  head.  I  don't  even  know  what  makes  a 
trolley  go." 

"Nonsense!"  claimed  the  Man  sternly. 
"  What  makes  women  like  to  brag  that 
they've  no  head  for  machinery  I  don't 
know.  But  at  all  events,  a  woman  doesn't 
need  to  have  any  head  for  machinery  to 
run  a  sail-boat.  All  in  the  world  she  needs 
is  to  keep  cool,  whatever  head  she  happens 
to  have  been  supplied  with.  Take  off  your 
hat,"  commanded  the  Man  sternly. 

He  tossed  her  a  little  battered  soft  hat 
to  set  on  her  bright,  blowing  hair.  The 
Girl  in  a  Veil  sat  down  on  a  life  pre- 
server. 

"  Now  put  up  your  sleeves  as  if  you  were 
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going  to  play  golf,"  he  continued  to  Cres- 
sida.    And  now  cast  the  stops  off  the  sail." 

*'You  mean,"  asked  Cressida,  "untie 
the  bow-knots?" 

"Exactly,"  said  the  Man.  "Unhitch 
the  sail,  if  you  like  that  better." 

She  loosed  with  light  fingers  the  line  of 
knots;  a  w^oman's  mere  deftness  is  good 
preparation  to  be  a  sailsw^oman.  And 
when  he  had  put  a  rope  in  her  hands,  the 
sail,  with  his  assistance,  slid,  with  a  creak- 
ing of  many  rings,  to  the  top  of  the  mast. 

"Now,"  explained  the  Man,  "the  boat 
is  pointing  up  the  wind,  and  her  sail  is  flap- 
ping. The  sail  is  hinged  at  the  mast  and  it 
swings  to  leeward — away  from  the  wind, 
you  see — so  that  the  wind  gets  its  edge, 
not  its  side.  But  now,"  he  said,  with  a 
touch  of  the  tiller, "  I'll  get  her  in  the  wind, 
and  now  I  let  her  fall  od — that  is,  swing 
around,  so  that  the  wind  fills  her  sail." 

There  was  a  magical  moment  when  Cres- 
sida  obeyed  the  Man's  injunction  to  toss 
over  the  moorings,  while  he  trimmed  down ; 
then  the  southwest  caught  the  sail  with 
a  cool  rush,  and  the  white  nose  oi  Aloha 
clove  the  green  ripples  of  the  sound. 

"Oh,"  cried  Cressida.    "  I  did  that! " 

"Exactly,"  the  Man  nodded.  "DonH 
you  see  how  much  more  fun  it  is?  I'd  as 
iief  be  the  gr(X)m,  back  of  a  cart,  as  to  be 
a  mere  passenger  on  a  sail-boat.  You've 
never  sailed  at  all  until  you  have  sailed  a 


boat  yourself.  See,"  he  added,  "she 
won't  answer  the  helm  until  she  gets 
well  under  way.  But  the  faster  she  goes 
the  less  the  tiller  will  have  to  be  moved." 

"The  tiller!"  cried  Cressida.  "Non- 
sense. I  know  there  are  green  and  blue 
dolphins  secretly  harnessed  to  this  boat 
away  below,  and  the  tiller  is  tied  to  golden 
reins,  and  we  are  really  guiding  their 
green  and  blue  noses  wherever  we  like." 

"Then  let's  put  away  out  to  see,  Mer- 
Lady,"  said  the  Man  contentedly. 

"Do  you  believe  in  dolphins?'  asked 
the  Girl  with  the  Veil.  "I  thought  they 
•were  prehistoric." 

"Now,"  said  the  Man,  as  they  passed 
the  last  yawl  moored  in  the  little  harbor, 
"  Ihere  are  two  or  three  things  that  I  com- 
mand you  to  look  out  for.  First  of  all,  see 
that  the  sheet  is  made  fast  so  a  single  pull 
will  release  it.  It  ought  to  be  fastened 
just  enough  only  to  secure  it.  That  is  the 
cause  of  no  end  of  accidents — inability  to 
let  go  the  sail  quickly.  With  a  steady 
breeze  like  this,  you  can  hold  the  sheet 
along  the  tiller  with  a  turn  around  the 
cleat  here  to*  take  of  the  strain,  but  it  must 
never  be  made  fast  under  any  circum- 
stances. If  a  squall  comes,  you  want  to  be 
able  to  luff  up  into  the  wind,  but  if  your 
sail  is  tied,  over  you're  likely  to  go.  And 
the  next  precaution  is  to  have  a  sheath 
knife  somewhere  alx)ut.     You  mav  need 
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one  at  any  minute  and  opening  a  clasp- 
knife  may  use  up  a  precious  second." 

''Is  it  as  dangerous  as  that?"  asked  the 
Girl  in  a  Veil  soberly. 

"Dangerous  nothing,"  said  the  Man 
inelegantly.  "Nobody  thinks  he  is  going 
to  die  simply  because  he  keeps  quinine 
and  cough-drops  in  the  house,  does  he?" 

"Now,"  went  on  the  Man,  "to  make  a 
sail-boat  go  ahead  you  want  the  full 
breadth  of  sail  to  be  exposed  to  the  wind. 
When  the  wind  is  blowing  aft,  like  this,  or 
from  either  side,  the  sheet  should  be  taken 
in  or  paid  out  until  the  boom  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  wind — 
that  is,  parallel  with  the  waves.  As  we 
are  now,  skipping  straight  before  the 
wind,  the  sail  is  paid  out  until  the  boom 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  boat. 
You  see,  we  are  using  the  full  spread  of 
the  sheet  now,  but  when  we  come  back  in 
the  wind,  we  can't  do  that.  Now  in 
beating  to  windward  —  Where  are  you 
going  ?  "  the  Man  broke  off  suddenly. 

Aloha  had  been  bounding  forward  as  if 
she  knew  all  about  it,  and  the  Man,  with 
a  watchful  eye  forward  and  a  hand  ready 
to  fly  to  the  tiller,  was  amazed  to  see  the 
boat  take  an  abrupt  turn  shoreward. 

"I  don't  want  to  get  in  deep  water," 
Cressida  explained,  "until  I'm  surer  of 
things." 

"Do  let's  keep  near  shore!"  begged  the 
Girl  with  the  Veil. 

"Now,"  said  the  Man, 
while  his  authoritative  hand 
sent  the  boat's  nose  up  the 
Sound,  "don't  you  know 
that  it's  about  a  hundred 
times  more  dangerous  to  be 
in  shallow  water  with  a 
small  boat,  or  a  large  one 
either,  than  in  deep  water  ? 
You  can  drown  in  shallow 
water  as  well  as  in  deep — 
indeed,  more  easily,  be- 
cause the  deeper  the  water 
is  the  more  buoyant  it  is. 
But  it  is  really  dangerous 
to  sail  in  only  a  foot  or  so 
more  water  than  the  boat 
draws." 

"  Well, it  tips  up  so,"  Cres- 
sida explained.  "I'm  not 
a  baby,  but  the  deck  never 
was  so  steep  before.  And 
the  water  is  over  the  rail. 


We  might  go  over  any  second.  You  need- 
n't think  just  because  you  can  swim '* 

"No,  indeed,"  said  the  Girl  in  the  Veil. 

"Nobody,"  said  the  Man,  "is  skilful 
enough  to  obey  the  rules  of  sailing  and  yet 
tip  over  in  this  glorious  steady  wind. 
Why,  it's  like  a  hand  guiding  us,"  he  cried. 

He  stood  up,  drawing  a  great  breath  of 
the  salt  air,  his  head  thrown  back,  all  the 
-exaltation  of  the  perfect  sport  in  his 
face. 

"O  Cressida!"  he  cried.  "Not  one 
woman  in  ten  thousand  can  enjoy  this." 

He  stepped  suddenly  behind  her. 

"  Pretend  I'm  not  on  the  boat ! "  he  cried. 
"Suppose  she  does  tip — keep  wishing  the 
wind  would  blow  harder  and  she  would 
tip  more.  Pretend  that  you  like  it  better 
than  you  do,  and  that  you're  not  afraid  T^ 

Cressida  did.  Her  eyes  swept  the  blue 
field,  shining  madly  in  the  torrent  of  sun, 
splashing  and  smiling  in  the  strong,  con- 
trolling wind  that  swept  full  upon  the 
swelling  sail  and  sang  in  her  ears,  and  sped 
the  boat  forward.  The  wind  was  in  her 
face,  the  wind  was  in  her  hair,  the  wind 
was  chanting  and  rushing  and  heavy  with 
warm  sun,  and  the  wind,  and  the  swift, 
powerful  motion,  and  the  stooping  of  the 
rail  down  to  the  rushing  turquoise  water — 
nearer,  nearer,  dipping  below  the  warm, 
swift  surface,  all  suddenly  swept  through 
her  pulses,  and  for  one  moment  of  tingling 
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Making  all  Snug. 

blood  and  quick  breath  she  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  free  from  herself. 

*'  Oh,"  she  cried,  '*  why,  it's  always  been 
like  this  and  I  never  knewl" 

"  A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sail 
And  a  wind  that  follows  fast 

And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail, 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast; 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys " 

chanted  the  Man,  who  had  no  voice  and 
made  up  for  it  in  expression.  "Have  you 
ever  really  sailed  before,  Cressida?"  he 
asked,  leaping  down  to  slack  off  the  sheet. 

*' Oh,  never!"  she  cried;  ''never!  IVe 
done  nothing  but  go  out  in  a  boat,  and 
dodge  the  boom. 

''That's  most  women's  idea  of  sailing," 
said  the  Man  sorrowfully, "  and  it's  a  pity." 

"Well,  a  man's  idea  of  sailing,"  said  the 
Girl  in  a  Veil,  "  is  to  be  foolhardy.  And 
that's  as  unsportsmanlike  as  being  afraid." 

"Yes,"  admitted  the  Man,  "with  some 
men,  it  is.  That's  why,"  he  continued,  as 
the  Aloha  righted  herself  a  bit,  "I  did  this. 
It  isn't  possible  to  luff  instantly,  and  it  is 
the  part  of  a  wise  sailor  with  two  ladies 
aboard  to  slack  off,  even  at  the  cost  of 
wasting  something  of  this  glorious  breeze." 

Beating  to  windward  was  a  more  diffi- 
cult matter,  and  it  left  Cressida  uncertain 
of  her  ability  at  once  to  master  the  boat 
that  had  seemed  so  docile  in  a  wind  that 
followed  fast. 

"You  say  that  I've  got  to  understand 
the  theory  of  sailing  in  order  to  tack," 


observed  Cressida. 
"I  never  under- 
stood a  theorv'  in 
my  life.  What 
shall  I  do?" 

"Watch,"  said 
the  Man.  "It's 
really  simple.  Of 
course,  you  see 
that  any  fore-and- 
aft-rigged  sail  will 
simply  flap  when 
the  boat  is  headed 
to  windward.  Well, 
of  course,  then,  you 
can't  steer  that 
way.  The  sail  will 
stop  drawing  at 
once.  So  you  must 
beat — sail  zigzag. 
This  way." 
He  trimmed  the  sail  down  close,  bring- 
ing it  almost  parallel  with  the  boat.  The 
boat  wheeled  in  a  beautiful  and  deliberate 
semicircle  and  bore  up  the  wind.  In  a 
moment  the  sail  began  to  shake. 

"See,"  he  cried,  "I  am  holding  her  too 
close.  She  can't  keep  her  headway.  Now 
we  hold  her  a  little  more  off  the  wind.  Do 
you  see?  Now  we  just  keep  that  up. 
Every  tack  brings  us  farther  to  windward. 
Back  we'll  go  across  and  across  that  line 
there.  Of  course  it  does  take  practice. 
And  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you 
learn  not  to  lose  your  head,  Cressida." 

"But  I  would,"  said  Cressida  skepti- 
cally. "If  a  cross-country  wind  should 
come  now,  and  things  on  the  boat  should 
creak,  I  would  go  in  the  cabin  and  recite 
'The  Reef  of  Norman's  Woe,'  and  wait." 
" Please,"  said  the  Man  savagely,  "stop. 
Does  a  woman  think  it's  clever  to  pre- 
tend to  lose  her  nerve  ?     It  isn't." 

"All  right,"  said  Cressida  obligingly. 
"  Then  I'd  scale  the  mast  and  fling  defiance 
and  cr}'  'Give  to  me  a  snoring  breeze.' 
Wouldn't  I?" 

"You  would  much  better  be  learning 
to  stop  the  boat  now  you've  got  her  start- 
ed," said  the  Man,  frowning  becomingly. 
"Why,  is  that  hard?"  asked  Cressida. 
"It  looks  easy  to  see  you  slip  up  to  the  buoy. " 
"Well,  there  is  the  buoy,"  said  the  Man 
politely.  "Suppose  you  come  up  to  her, 
and  tie  up." 

Cressida,    her    hand    on    the    tiller, 

promptly  headed  the  boat  wind^ward  of  the 
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buoy,  and  consequently  appeared  to  aim 
accurately  for  the  buoy  of  the  yawl  lying 
thirty  feet  away.  The  Man,  courteously 
intervening,  took  the  boat  prettily  down  to 
leeward  of  the  buoy,  passed  it,  luflfed  up 
directly  into  the  wind,  and,  with  the  sail 
flapping,  steered  straight  to  windward  and 
came  easily  up,  as  the  headway  was  lost, 
catching  the  mooring  with  a  boat-hook. 

"You  can't  be  taught  that,"  said  the 
Man.  "  You  Ve  just  got  to  learn  by  prac- 
tice how  far  she  will  shoot  into  the  wind, 
and  then  reckon  the  distance  to  leeward  of 
her  buoy.  You  see,  if  she  had  shot  beyond,, 
then  I  would  have  been  apt  to  miss  the 
buoy  and  have  to  fill  off,  and  go  'round, 
and  pick  it  up  from  the  leeward  side." 

The  air  was  warm  in  the  little  sheltered 
harbor,  and  the  glorious  sou'wester  was 
hardly  discernible.  The  sun  beat  down 
steadily  and  Cressida's  head  was  hot  and 
her  hands  were  a  little  blistered. 

"I  want  my  luncheon,"  she  announced. 

"So  do  I, "-said  the  Girl  in  a  Veil  in  re- 
lief.   "  Let's  go  in  right  away." 

*'  No,  indeed.  Not  till  this  sail  is  down," 
refused  the  Man  with  decision. 

"But  you're  coming  out  again  after 
luncheon,"  objected  the  Girl  in  a  Veil. 

"That  makes  no  difference,"  he  assured 
her,  tossing  Cressida  a  rope.  "Trim  away, 
now.  How  would  you  feel  if  the  wind  were 
to  shift  and  to  send  Alolta  ahead  inves- 
tigating everything  in  the  Sound?     We 


could  just  drop  the  peak-halyards  and  let 
the  upper  end  sag;  but  it's  safer  to  be  safe, 
and  to  let  the  sheet  clear  down. 

"You  see,"  he  went  on,  "  now  her  head 
is  pointing  directly  into  the  wind.  The 
sheet  is  trimmed  close  so  that  it  won't  fall 
into  the  water  as  it  comes  down.  When 
we  come  in  this  afternoon,  we'll  see  you 
furl  the  sail.  You  are  no  sea  woman,  you 
know,  until  you  can  do  that.  And  to  leave 
the  sail  in  a  bunch  on  the  deck  is  as  bad  as 
not  unharnessing  a  horse." 

"But  we  can't  go  out  again  this  after- 
noon," objected  the  Girl  with  a  Veil. 
"  Aunt  Rachel's  tea,  you  know " 

"Then  no  luncheon  till  the  sail  is 
furled,"  declared  the  Man,  and  set  briskly 
to  work.  The  shears  were  set  up;  the 
peak-halyard  lowered,  and  with  the  boom 
resting  securely  on  the  shears,  the  sheet 
was  made  fast  so  that  the  spar  held  firmly 
in  place.  Then  the  lowered  sail  was  furled 
neatly  and  tied  down  every  few  inches 
with  the  stops,  halyards  drawn  taut  and 
the  tiller  unshipped. 

"Shall  I  throw  all  the  rope  and  stuff 
into  the  cabin  ?  "  demanded  Cressida. 

"By  that  token  I  know  that  you're  a 
sailor!"  cried  the  Man  joyfully.  "Only  a 
landlubber  leaves  the  deck  littered." 

"Pooh,"  said  the  Girl  in  a  Veil,  "  that's 
only  being  domestic." 

For  no  reason,  the  face  of  Cressida  sud- 
denly went  a  beautiful  crimson. 
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THE  books  tell  truly  of  the  Highland 
country.   Is  there  any  spot  on  earth 
so  beautiful  as  Northern  Scotland 
on  a  fine  day  in  summer,  winter,  or  spring, 


but,  best  of  all,  when  the  moors  are  one  end- 
less dream  of  purple  beauty  ?  Brilliant  sun- 
shine lights  up  valley  and  mountain,  but 
there  is  a  keen,  fresh  air,  and  away  to  the 


A  Fisherman  of  the  Old  School. 
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west,  on  the  crest  of  Shiehallion,  and  the 
peaks  that  rise  beyond,  the  sun  glints  and 
sparkles  on  white  patches  of  snow.  The 
scent  of  pines  is  in  the  air,  and  all  around 
the  brown  burns  rush  down  their  boulder- 
strewn  beds  to  join  the  roaring,  swirling 
mountain  rivers  that  hurr\'  to  the  sea, 
their  state  of  swollen,  churning  bluster 
and  flurry  announcing  that  there  has  been 
recent  rain,  and  that  we  may  get  sport 
down  the  Glen.  There  is  a  light,  soft 
wind,  and  the  sky  is  flecked  with  clouds. 
Nature  is  on  the  side  of  the  sportsman 
to-day.  We  go  over  the  moor,  and 
scramble  down  the  Glen's  steep  craggy 
sides,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  the 
stream  which  we  are  going  to  fish,  a 
gloomy  spot,  but  not  an  easy  one  in  which 
to  have  your  sport.  There  are  deep, 
black  pools,  gloomy  and  forbidding,  be- 
neath sheer  rocky  walls:  there  are  boil- 
ing cauldrons  of  foam-spattered  brown 
water  under  numerous  cataracts,  and 
snow-sprinkled  falls:  there  are  occasional 
shallow  reaches,  with  green,  over-hanging 
banks  between  pasture  fields.  There  is 
fly  on  the  water,  too,  and  fish  are  rising, 
leaping  merrily  clear  of  the  still,  deep  pools. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  pools  is  called 


''The  Pot,"  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  fall, 
with  its  spray  dashing  high  in  the  air. 
All  around  tower  the  purpile  mountains, 
rugged  and  forbidding.  Rod  in  hand, 
we  scramble  down  within  casting  distance 
of  this  pool,  in  which,  as  in  some  Devil's 
cauldron,  the  brown  water  seethes  and 
boils.  Dusky  salmon  leap  high  in  vain 
endeavor  to  ascend  the  falls:  splash  after 
splash  they  make,  these  great  black  fish, 
on  the  swirling,  gloomy  pool.  The  fly  is 
cast  to  the  far  side  under  the  shadow  of 
the  craig,  and  worked  down  in  the  race. 
There  is  a  flash  of  silver — a  plunge — and  a 
frantic  commotion,  as  a  clean-run  grilse 
seizes  the  gaudy  jock  scott,  and  bolts 
madly  with  the  hook  firmly  in  his  jaw.  < 
Inch  by  inch,  he  is  manoeuvred  around 
the  inhospitable  scaur,  for  one  slip  of  the  ' 
foot  will  plunge  you  in  that  race,  and  you 
will  never  come  out  alive.  At  last  the 
gilly  has  him  quivering  on  the  gaff,  and  . 
great  is  our  triumph. 

Our  angling  is  not  all  done  by  day. 
Indeed,  here  in  the  North,  with  its  never- 
dark  nights,  it  seems  a  waste  of  time  to  go 
to  bed.  Instead  we  equip  ourselves  for 
a  night's  trout  fishing  on  the  loch  that 
nestles  at  the  foot  of  the  three  mountains! 
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called  *'Ben  y  Gloe,"  which  being  inter- 
preted is  **  mountains  of  the  mist."  Some 
fish  from  the  bank,  but  it  is  far  preferable 
to  fish  from  one  of  the  ponderous,  wide, 
black  boats,  which,  as  a  rule,  hold  three 
occupants;  a  keeper,  who  supplies  the 
motive  power,  a  fisherman  at  each  end; 
we  row  against  the  wind,  and  then  drift, 
broadside-on,  down  the  loch,  every  likely 
bay  and  inlet  being  worked  in  turn.  The 
sky  is  overcast,  there  is  a  fine  ripple,  and 
fly  on  the  water:  the  evening  is  a  promising 
one.  The  fish  rise  well,  till,  just  before 
sunset,  the  breeze  dies  completely  away, 
and  the  surface  of  the  loch  becomes  like 
polished  steel.  It  is  fairly  boiling  with 
fish,  which  jump  all  around  in  madding 
profusion,  but  though  we  cast  patiently 
over  them,  dry-fly  wise,  not  one  can  we 
get  out,  which  so  annoys  our  keeper,  that 
at  last  he  says  contemptuously: 

"Ye  micht  sae  weel  gang  hame  and 
feesh  i'  the  wash-tub,  for  a*  ye're  like  to 
catch  the  nicht!"  ^ 

It  is  a  scene  for  a  painter  as  we  sit  out- 
side the  hut  on  an  island  eating  our 
supper.  All  around,  tier  above  tier,  rise 
the  purple,  mysterious  mountains  stretch- 
ing away  into  the  invisible  distance,  the 
pink  after-glow  lighting  up  their  somber 
gloom,  touching  with  radiant  color  the 
patches  of  snow  that  still  linger  high  on 
their  inhospitable  crags.  Strange  reflec- 
tions are  mirrored  in  the  glassy  surface  of 
the  loch:  oily  and  motionless,  unstirred  by 
wind  or  tide.  There  is  no  sound  but  the 
dree  skirling  of  the  sea-birds  which  inhabit 
the  islands,  and  the  mournful  cry  of  the 
plovers,  which  circle  restlessly  to  and  fro, 
while  an  owl  sends  its  dreary  "Too-whoo  " 
echoing  amongst  the  crags  and  gorges  of 
Ben  y  Gloe.  Presently  above  the  hills 
the  full  moon  rises,  flooding  the  grand 
scene  with  its  strange,  mysterious  light, 
and  about  eleven  a  welcome  catspaw  of 
^\dnd  ruflfles  the  still  surface  of  the  loch, 
and  we  change  our  casts  and  start  fishing 
again.  Suddenly  my  boat  companion 
gives  an  excited  cry.  There  is  a  savage 
pull  at  her  tail  fly,  and  the  reel  shrieks 
loudly  as  the  hot  line  hisses  out.  She  has 
hooked  a  big  fish  in  an  awkward  comer 


of  the  loch,  for  if  he  gets  entangled  in  the 
weeds  there  is  small  chance  of  getting  him 
safely  out.  He  must  not  be  allowed  to 
foul  the  boat,  and  if  pressure  be  put  upon 
him  he  will  snap  the  tackle.  He  makes 
a  wild  rush  for  the  surface,  out  of  reach, 
however,  of  the  landing  net.  Splash! 
He  has  jumped,  silvery  and  huge  in  the 
moonlight,  then  away  he  rushes  again, 
the  reel  screaming  as  the  hot  line  flies 
through  his  captor's  fingers.  At  last, 
however,  he  tires,  and  slowly,  steadily, 
A\'ith  upright,  bowed  rod,  he  is  reeled  in  till 
at  last  he  lies  gasping  in  the  eager  landing 
net. 

Even  in  summer,  there  are  storms  that 
turn  the  smiling  waters  of  the  loch  into  a 
boiling  sea.  Waves  run  high,  snowy 
white  horses  race  on  the  inky  surface, 
spray  flies,  and  fishing  is  impossible. 
Sometimes  on  a  wild  autumn  night  after 
a  stormy  day  with  dogs  and  gims  upon 
the  wind-swept  Struey,  one  may  witness 
a  gruesome  phenomenon  of  Nature,  the 
Storm  Aurora,  Then  the  wind  tears  and 
howls  round  the  great  house;  flying  snow 
beats  and  drives,  shaft  j^ter  shaft  of 
greenish-grey  light  flashes  up  from  the 
north,  illuminating  the  snowy  mountains, 
and  throwing  the  dark  pines  into  strong 
relief  with  its  unearthly  glare.  Shaft 
after  shaft  of  the  terrible  light — it  might 
be  the  flashes  of  some  gigantic  search- 
light, as  it  flickers  across  the  sky,  it  is 
driven  in  billow)%  foamy  masses  by  the 
raving  wind:  the  mad  turmoil  of  the  ele- 
ments seems  alive  with  its  quivering, 
throbbing  radiance.  After  a  while,  it 
quivers  and  dies  slowly  down,  and  there 
is  darkness  again  till  morning  comes  and 
reveals  a  scene  like  a  colossal  battlefield. 
Giant  beeches — whole  avenues — are  up- 
rooted: huge  pines  are  splintered  and 
shattered,  while  the  frolic  of  the  winds  has 
wrecked  whole  forests.  One  marvels  how 
the  house  has  stood  intact !  It  is  a  mourn- 
ful day  when  we  start  southwards  again, 
in  November;  yet  the  mountains  have  laid 
their  spell  upon  us,  the  skirl  of  the  pipes 
is  in  our  ears,  and  we  feel  as  one  ^vith  him 
who  wrote: 

"My  heart  is  in  the  Highlands." 
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ALONG  the  coast  of  China,  midway 
between  Hongkong  and  Shanghai, 
there  lies  a  tract  of  country  quite 
devoid  of  any  growth,  where  the  barren 
hills  w'hich  roll  back  from  the  sea  to  the 
rice-cultivated  valleys  inland  are  strewn 
with  the  gigantic  boulders  of  some  pre- 
historic glacial  moraine,  and  it  is  in  the 
numberless  caves  and  subterranean  pas- 
sages formed  by  these  great  confused 
masses  of  rock  that  the  sole  wild  occupant 
of  the  countr>',  the  Chinese  tiger,  finds  his 
lair.  Accordingly,  the  sport  of  tiger- 
shooting  is  here  quite  a  different  projiosi- 
tion  from  that  in  India  and  other  tropical 
countries,  where  the  methods  of  shooting 
are  adapted  to  the  jungle,  viz.:  from  the 
backs  of  elephants,  on  foot  on  a  jungle 
path,  or  from  platforms  in  trees — by  driv- 
ing, beating  or  sitting  up  over  a  kill.  Here 
in  China  the  animal  must  be  tracked  to 
his  cave,  and  if  found  in  such  a  position 
that  he  cannot  be  driven  out  to  the  gun,  he 
must  be  blocked  in  so  that  the  sportsman 
can  enter  with  comparative  safety.    Thus, 


whereas  in  India  the  excitement  is  gener- 
ally over  in  a  few  seconds,  in  the  cave 
shooting  a  sportsman  is  frequently  kept 
at  the  highest  tension  for  several  hours, 
having  located  the  game  and  while  still 
uncertain  as  to  whether  it  will  charge  out  ' 
before  being  successfully  blocked. 

I  had  had  my  fill  of  the  jungle.  Rains, 
flies,  and  eventually  fever,  had  convinced 
me  that  tiger-shooting  in  the  tropics  had 
its  distinct  disadvantages  and  had  made 
me  wish  for  a  healthful  country  and  a 
respectable  atmosphere,  where  one  could 
enjoy  living  and  shooting  at  one  and  the 
same  time — a  paradox  in  the  jungle.  I 
was  unwilling  to  return  without  a  tiger — 
glowing  talcs  were  told  of  this  cave  dis- 
trict; here,  then,  was  the  very  thing,  and  I 
started  forthwith. 

It  was  with  the  keenest  anticipation  that 
I  finally  found  myself  rolling  down  the 
coast  of  China  on  the  little  **Haitan." 
The  old  Scotch  engineer  told  me  stories, 
over  our  pipes  and  coffe6  in  the  evening, 
of   lighthouse   keepers   along   thp->  shore    j 
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watching  the  tigers  play  at  night  on  the 
beach  below,  and  of  natives  carried  away 
from  the  rice  fields  within  shouting  dis- 
tance of  their  very  villages,  which  made 
me  feel  that  at  last  I  was  in  for  some  sport. 
So,  though  alone,  except  for  my  old  Sing- 
halese servant,  Thomas,  who  had  shared 
with  me  many  adventures,  I  was  not  at  all 
loath  the  next  morning  to  take  my  last 
look  at  a  white  man,  transfer  self,  goods 
and  chattels  to  the  care  of  a  yellow  pirate 
in  a  dilapidated  junk,  and  set  sail  for  the 
shore. 

That  evening  I  found  myself  in  a  snug 
little  village,  tucked  away  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  with  the  flooded  p^i  fields  skirting 
it  on  one  side  and  to  the  west  a  pagoda 
crowned  mountain,  towering  like  a  sentinel 
above — far  too  peaceful  a  scene  to  suggest 
the  sport  on  which  I  had  come.  As  the 
guest  of  the  village,  in  that  I  was  to  do  my 
little  best  in  ridding  them  of  a  pest,  I  was 
led  up  the  central  path  through  a  staring 
and  wondering  crowd  of  peasants — who 
were  seldom  privileged  to  gaze  on  a  white 
man,  and  had  no  modesty  about  showing 
it — among  innumerable  black  hogs,  en- 
joying continuous  and  undisturbed  slum- 
ber along  the  highway,  and  past  the  rude 
hovels,  within  which  hens,  babies  and 
dogs  sprawled  promiscuously.  We  came, 
at  the  end  of  the  village,  to  a  remarkable 
looking  building — a  sort  of  large  shed 
with  arched  roof  and  paved  floor,  with  one 
side  opening  to  a  courtyard  flanked  by  a 
ten-foot  wall,  which,  though  ordinarily  a 
temple  sacred  to  the  common  ancestor  of 
the  village,  was  now,  I  learned,  to  be  my 
habitation  for  as  long  as  I  cared  to  remain. 
It  proved  on  inspection  to  be  a  very  filthy 
lodging:  much  debris  had  to  be  swept 
from  the  floor,  and  several  huge,  black 
spiders  driven  away  before  I  could  make 
up  my  mind  that  it  was  at  all  habitable. 
A  pile  of  straw  was  then  shaken  down  in  a 
corner  for  a  bed,  and  my  dressing  arti- 
cles spread  on  the  altar,  after  which  the 
seven  Chinese  huntermen,  who  were  to 
be  my  escort  from  now  on,  presented  them- 
selves. 

They  stood  grinning  in  a  row,  their 
almond-shaped  eyes  slanting  upwards, 
their  yellow  skins  burnt  to  bronze  from 
work  in  the  rice  fields  and  wrinkled  like 
old  parchment.  With  one  exception  they 
were  under  five  feet — hardly  the  imposing 
individuals  I  had  pictured,  who  were  to 


walk  into  the  tiger's  den  with  only  their 
torches  to  scare  him  and  their  spears  to 
stop  a  charge.  Their  weapons,  however, 
looked  suflSciently  business-like,  for  each 
carried  a  sort  of  trident  with  three  iron 
prongs  and  a  heavy  wooden  shaft.  They 
carried  with  them  also  in  a  small  basket, 
an  exact  representation  in  miniature  of 
themselves — a  little  Chinaman  who  held 
in  his  hand  the  typical  trident,  and  in  the 
sand  which  filled  the  basket  about  him, 
were  burning  joss  sticks.  This,  I  dis- 
covered, was  their  idol,  whom  they  wor- 
shipped fervently  and  regularly,  and  never 
in  our  subsequent  hunting  were  they  with- 
out him,  for,  as  they  told  me,  it  was  he 
who  gave  them  the  courage  to  hunt  and 
strength  to  fight  the  tiger.  My  interpreter, 
a  young  Chinaman  named  Lun  Ek  Hui, 
who  proved  invaluable  in  communicating 
their  instructions  and  a  most  interesting 
companion  in  discus.sing  things  Chinese 
during  the  long,  lonely  evenings,  then  ar- 
ranged between  us  the  rate  of  wages,  after 
which  being  decided  satisfactorily,  we 
repaired  to  our  respective  suppers — I,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  admiring  throng 
in  the  courtyard,  to  knife,  for|t  and  plate, 
they  to  their  chow-bowls  ana  chop-sticks. 
The  ten  Chinamen  who  were  to  share  my 
temple  then  stretched  themselves  in 
various  positions  about  the  floor,  lit  their 
opium  lamps  and  smoked  themselves  into 
oblivion,  the  interior  quickly  becoming 
filled  with  the  pungent  and  not  unpleasant 
odor  of  the  drug..  Thomas  found  a  posi- 
tion at  the  other  end  of  the  temple,  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  the  Chinamen, 
while  I  repaired  to  my  bale  of  straw,  and 
having  placed  my  loaded  revolver  under 
the  pillow,  more  from  habit  than  caution, 
was  quickly  asleep  amid  these  novel  sur- 
roundings. 

At  dawn  the  courtyard  was  filled  with 
the  same  admiring  crowd  of  the  night  be- 
fore— men,  women  and  children — who 
watched  the  processes  of  bathing,  dressing 
and  eating  breakfast  much  as  we  might 
observe  the  wild  man  of  Borneo  taking 
dinner  at  the  dime  museum.  This  was 
embarrassing  and  became,  before  many 
days,  extremely  irritating,  though  I  was 
not  in  a  position  to  resent.  The  hunter- 
men  had  procured  long,  slender  bamboo 
poles,  and  were  winding  strips  of  cloth 
about  their  tips,  these  latter  being  dipped 
in  oil  and  serving  as  torches  to  light  up  the 
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interior  of  the  cp.ves  which  we  explored. 
Then  after  chow,  we  started  out  in  single 
file,  I  following  the  head  hunterman,  quite 
ignorant  as  to  whene  or  into  what  he  would 
lead  me. 

Knowing  the  lie  of  the  land,  they  had  no 
hesitation  in  choosing  at  once  the  most 
likely  caves  to  explore:  a  tramp  of  some 
four  miles  brought  us  up  into  the  rocky  hills 
and  here  at  last,  with  the  openings  of  caves 
and  passages  all  about  us,  I  felt  the  first 
pleasant  promptings  of  caution  which 
come  when  one  knows  dangerous  game 
may  be  near.  The  huntermen  soon 
stopped  above  a  cave  which  led  directly 
down  into  the  earth,  while  one  of  them  led 
me  a  few  yards  down  the  hillside  to  station 
me  at  the  mouth  of  another  opening  below, 
Lim  translating  that  they  were  to  move 
through  the  passage  and  drive  the  tiger, 
if  he  were  there,  down  to  the  exit  which  I 
guarded.  They  quickly  oiled  their  torches, 
shed  their  great  umbrella  hats,  and 
dropped  one  by  one  out  of  sight  into  the 
hole. 

Lim  had  had  scruples  about  accom- 
panying me  on  the  hunt,  but  protests  that 
he  was  indispensable  and  assurances  of 
perfect  safety  had  overruled  them:  he  was 
necessary  not  only  to  interpret  instructions 
but  to  hold  my  extra  gun  and  pass  it  to  me, 
should  the  two  barrels  of  the  .450  cordite- 
powder  express  prove  inefifectual.  I  had 
fair  confidence  in  the  stopping  power  of 


the  express,  but  in  case  of  emergency 
invariably  took  another  heavy  gun  when 
after  dangerous  game.  This  gun,  which 
was  a  double  lo-bore,  I  gave  to  Lim, 
loaded  but  uncocked,  and  stationing  him 
behind  me  on  a  suitable  rock  a  few  yards 
from  the  cave  opening,  awaited  results. 

Probably  few  forms  of  sport  afiford 
greater  excitement  than  that  of  watching 
the  opening  of  a  cave,  knowing  that  at 
any  second  one  or  more  tigers  may  charge 
out  and  aware  that  if  they  do,  one  must 
shoot  both  instantly  and  accurately. 
Under  such  circumstances  an  ordinary 
hole  in  the  hillside  becomes  a  distinctly 
fascinating  object,  as  one  who  has  had  the 
experience  must  realize.  But  I  was  not 
to  have  success  on  this  hunt  nor,  indeed, 
for  many  days  to  come,  for  the  smoke  of 
the  torches  appearing  through  the  fissures 
in  the  rock  and  the  sound  of  the  spears 
feeling  about  near  the  exit,  told  that  the 
men  had  passed  through  the  passage.  We 
explored  several  other  caves  before  return- 
ing to  the  village,  but  to  no  purpose. 

In  the  afternoon  the  men  informed  me 
that  this  wholesale  exploration  of  caves 
was  a  poor  thing,  since,  if  a  tiger  should 
happen  to  come  to  one  of  them  later,  the 
smell  of  the  torches  would  prevent  his 
entering  and  he  would  doubtless  move  to 
some  other  part  of  the  country.  The 
animals  are  continually  roaming  about 
and  may  appear  in  a  certain  district  at  any 
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time,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
wait.  Accordingly  in  the  evening  I  pur- 
chased from  a  shepherd  six  small  goats 
and  placed  them  around  the  country 
within  a  radius  of  a  mile  or  so,  mooring 
each  before  the  opening  of  some  proniising 
cave,  and  as  we  returned  to  camp  we  could 
hear  their  cries  coming  apparently  from 
all  directions.  Should  a  tiger  arrive  with- 
in reach  of  that  sound  we  would  certainly 
have  something  to  work  on. 

The  next  week  was  a  monotonous  one. 
Each  evening  we  moored  the  goats  and 
each  morning  at  sunrise  brought  them 
back  tmtouched  to  the  village;  these  were 
the  only  events  of  the  long,  hot  days. 
Occasionally  I  crossed  the  hills  to  the 
shore  and  had  a  swim,  or  a  sail  in  some 
fisherman's  junk,  but  most  of  my  time  was 
spent  under  a  tree  behind  the  village, 
where  with  a  pillow,  a  pipe  and  a  book,  I 
did  my  best  to  make  the  days  seem  shorter. 

The  village  life  was  that  of  the  peaceful 
peasants  of  any  country;  at  simrise  the 
men  put  on  their  great  pagoda  hats  and 
trudged  off  to  the  rice-fields,  where  they 
worked  knee-deep  in  water  till  dark.  The 
women  remained  in  their  huts  spinning, 
or  chatted  on  the  paths,  while  their  babies 
made  mud-pies  and  played  with  the  hogs. 
Then  at  sunset,  when  the  men  returned 
from  work,  my  courtyard  became  the 
gathering  place  for  the  evening,  for  the 
novelty  of  watching  a  white  man  eat, 
smoke  and  read,  did  not  in  any  wise  seem 
to  pall  upon  them.  The  hunlermen  were 
next  in  importance  and  always  held  an% 
admiring  circle  about  them  as  they  squatted 
over  their  chow.  This  was  a  sort  of  soup, 
brewed  in  a  big  black  kettle,  into  which 
any  number  of  ingredients,  from  shell- 
fish to  sweet  potatoes,  had  been  thrown, 
and  eaten  with  some  kind  of  herb  on  the 
side  as  a  relish.  Tiger  hunting  is  nothing 
new  to  them,  as  they  make  it  their  business, 
the  profession  being  handed  down  in  the 
same  family  from  father  to  son.  They 
attack  the  tiger  in  his  cave,  killing  him 
with  their  spears,  and  selling  the  meat, 
bones,  claws  and  skin  at  a  high  price,  as 
the  natives  believe  the  possession  of  the 
claws  or  the  eating  of  the  meat  gives  them 
strength  and  bravery.  The  men  are  un- 
doubtedly courageous  as  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  killed  from 
time  to  time,  they  walk  into  the  caves  with- 
out hesitation,  and  many  were  the  stories 


they  told  through  ihy  interpreter,  over 
th.  ir  opium  pipes  in  the  evenings,  of  ad- 
ventures and  hairbreadth  escapes. 

This  village,  as  do  all  the  small  towns 
of  the  district,  regarded  itself  as  one  large 
family,  being  descended  from  the  common 
ancestor  to  whose  memory  my  temple  was 
built,  and  so  closely  do  they  adhere  to  this 
idea,  that  intermarriage  is  forbidden  and 
a  man  must  choose  his  wife  from  else- 
where. They  are  a  simple,  trusting  lot 
and  have  great  faith  in  the  medicinal 
powers  of  a  white  man.  One  morning  a 
woman  stalked  into  my  temple  on  her 
diminutive  feet  and  pulled  me  by  the 
sleeve  to  her  house  near  by.  Her  hus- 
band was  lying  groaning  on  his  straw  bed 
and  wooden  pillow,  having  fallen  out  of  a 
tree  and  evidently  hurt  his  spine.  It  was 
clear  that  nothing  more  could  be  done 
than  to  ease  the  pain,  so  I  ordered  hot 
water  applied  and  rubbed  some  salve  on 
the  injured  spot.  The  next  morning  the 
woman  returned  and  thanked  me  pro- 
fusely, saying  that  the  pain  had  ceased. 
Later  I  was  called  in  to  see  a  fever  patient 
and  gave  him  a  few  grains  of  quinine, 
for  which  he  appeared  in  person  to  thank 
me  the  next  morning,  evidently  quite  re- 
stored to  health,  more  by  the  mental  than 
by  any  physical  good  done  hina. 

These  were  the  peaceful  surroundings 
in  which  I  found  myself,  and  watched  the 
days  pass  slowly  by,  until  the  first  event 
occurred  which  told  that  game  had  ar- 
rived at  last  and  roused  all  my  energies 
to  bring  the  hunt  to  a  successful  close  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

I  was  awakened  at  one  or  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  by  the  loud  barking  of  a 
dog,  which  was  immediately  taken  up  by 
all  the  other  dogs  in  the  village.  This 
was  imusual,  as  seldom  anything  distiurbed 
the  silence  of  the  town  at  night,  and  I  was 
wondering  vaguely  what  could  be  the 
matter,  when  the  men  in  the  temple  were 
all  on  their  feet,  some  nmning  for  their 
spears,  and  others  to  get  my  gun  out  of  its 
case.  In  a  minute  we  were  out  in  the 
village  street  in  the  moonlight,  where  the 
dogs  were  bolting  up  and  down,  barking 
furiously  and  evidently  much  disturbed 
at  something,  though  the  cause  was  not 
apparent.  And  just  then  I  distinctly  saw, 
off  in  the  rice-fields,  a  shadowy  form  sneak- 
ing away— a  dog,  perhaps,  or  a  pig, 
though  it  looked  like  something  larger — j 
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and  though  my  first  impulse  was  to  follow, 
I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  useless.  Tlie 
barking  of  the  curs  soon  subsided  and  we 
returned  to  the  temple. 

In  the  morning  great  excitement  pre- 
vailed in  the  courtyard;  the  whole  village 
had  apparently  gathered  there  and  were 
talking  and  gesticulating  violently.  Lim 
translated  that  a  dog  had  been  taken  away 
in  the  night,  and  that  a  tiger  was  un- 
doubtedly about.  The  huntermen  had 
meanwhile  gone  out  to  inspect  the  goats, 
and  returned  with  the  news  that  one  had 
vanished,  the  rope  being  parted  clean  and 
the  animal  completely  disappeared  with- 
out a  sign  of  blood.  I  was  on  the  spot 
immediately  and  found  the  report  true, 
with  no  vestige  of  any  track  to  work  on. 
There  was  nothing  to  do.  To  smoke  up 
the  caves  by  exploring  them  was  clearly 
unadvisable,  so  we  returned  to  wait  in 
patience  till  m'ghtfall.  The  anticipation 
of  sport  near  at  hand,  made  that  day  seem 
endless.  The  morning  blazed  wearily  till 
tiffin*  time,  and  the  afternoon  hours 
dragged  till  evening.  Then,  finally,  the 
sun  sank  and  by  seven  o'clock  I  had  the 
remaining  four  goats  at  their  posts  and, 
as  nothing  more  could  be  done,  prepared 
to  sit  up  over  the  fifth,  which  was  the  loud- 
est bleater,  in  the  hopes  that  the  tiger 
would  pick  him  out  for  his  night's  kill. 

We  found,  some  five  yards  from  the 
goat,  a  suitable  rock,  which  shaded  us 
from  the  moonlight,  and  waited,  the  ani- 
mal crying  lustily  and  being  answered 
continually  by  one  of  the  others  which  was  # 
within  call.  The  first  hour  or  two  of  this 
sitting  up  was  not  bad,  but  eventually 
one's  eyes  become  strained  from  peering 
through  the  moonlight,  and  with  the  help 
of  a  sharpened  imagination,  picture  a 
mo\ang  form  in  every  rock  and  shadow; 
so  before  midnight  I  found  myself  in- 
voluntarily starting  at  every  new  shape 
on  which  my  gaze  feU.  The  goat  had  by 
this  time  quited  down  and  the  huntermen 
were  fidgeting,  so  it  seemed  better  to  give 
it  up,  and  silently  and  in  single  file  we 
covered  the  three  miles  to  the  viUage. 

But  the  discouragement  of  the  even- 
ing was  not  to  last.  The  men  had  gone 
out  for  the  goats  at  simrise,  and  I  was 
awakened  on  their  return  by  a  tremendous 
clamor;  they  were  all  shouting  at  once, 
running  about  the  temple  for  their  spears, 
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and  preparing  the  torches  in  a  way  which 
looked  like  business.  Lim  himself  was 
so  excited  that  he  could  hardly  translate, 
but  I  finally  quieted  him  enough  to  learn 
the  news;  all  five  remaining  goats,  includ- 
ing the  one  over  which  I  had  sat  up,  had 
been  killed,  the  country  aroimd  was 
covered  with  blood  tracks,  and  only  one 
body  and  one  head  had  been  found.  I 
endeavored  vainly  to  repress  a  war-whoop. 

The  preparations  which  ensued  were 
such  as  would  have  convinced  an  observer 
that  the  village  was  about  to  make  a  sally 
against  a  hostile  tribe — ^the  villagers 
sharpening  their  knives  to  cut  down  the 
bushes  should  the  tiger  have  to  be  blocked 
in  his  cave,  the  huntermen  arranging  the 
torches  and  getting  the  oil,  and  the  sports- 
man making  sure  for  the  fifteenth  time 
that  his  gun  barrels  were  spotless  and  his 
cartridges  in  pockets  quickly  accessible. 

At  eight  we  were  on  the  spot  where  I 
had  kept  watch  the  night  before.  The 
string  which  tied  the  goat  had  been  torn 
off  short  and  at  a  distance  of  ten  yards 
was  the  head  of  the  animal,  torn  roughly 
from  the  body.  The  men  then  brought 
up  for  my  inspection  the  body  of  still 
another  goat,  imtouched  except  for  two 
distinct  teeth  marks  in  the  neck,  made  as 
cleanly  as  though  by  a  vampire.  This 
was  excellent  news,  for  the  tiger  had 
clearly  killed  more  than  he  could  eat, 
and  must  have  retired  for  the  day  to  some 
cave  nearby  to  sleep  off  his  gorge.  But 
actually  to  track  him  to  his  lair  was  no 
easy  work,  for  the  trails  of  blood  which 
led  in  several  directions  were  quickly  lost 
in  the  low  scrub,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
had  to  abandon  the  idea.  To  search  all 
the  large  caves  in  the  vicinity  and  trust 
to  fortime  to  find  him  seemed  the  only 
thing  to  be  done. 

Then  foUowed  a  scene  which,  imder  the 
circumstances,  was  thorou^y  amusing, 
though  at  that  time  I  was  too  impatient 
at  the  delay  to  appreciate  it  The  himter- 
men  set  the  idol,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
they  invariably  carried  with  them  while 
hunting,  on  a  rock,  and  gathering  about 
it  they  lighted  joss-sticks  and  proceeded 
to  worship  in  the  usual  manner,  clasping 
their  hands,  waving  the  joss-sticks  three 
times  up  and  down,  and  then  placing  th^n 
in  the  sand  about  the  image.  They  then 
asked  the  idol  if  the  tiger  was  in  a  certain 
cave  which  opened  within  a  hundred  yards 
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of  US,  at  the  same  time  throwing  up  two 
pieces  of  wood,  each  with  a  smooth  and  a 
rough  side.  Should  they  come  down  even, 
the  answer  would  be  afl5rmative;  if  odd, 
negative.  Mirabile  dictUy  the  reply  was 
"yes."  The  men  immediately  picked  up 
their  spears  and  ran  down  hill  to  the  cave, 
which,  like  most  of  them,  was  formed  of 
immense  boulders,  opening  by  a  crevice 
leading  straight  downward.  Then,  sta- 
tioning me  at  its  mouth  with  warnings  to 
be  ready,  they  entered. 

Five  minutes  passed.  A  hunter  reap- 
peared and  said  something  which  caused 
the  crowd  of  villagers  who  had  approached 
with  us  to  scramble  back  up  the  hillside; 
Lim*s  eyes  bulged  as  he  whispered  ex- 
citedly: **Get  ready.  Master,  tiger  inside." 

The  sport  was  now  on  in  earnest. 
Bulletins  were  announced  at  regular 
intervals  from  below;  at  first  they  could 
see  but  one  paw  of  the  animal,  then  he 
moved  and  showed  himself  in  full — "very 
large  tiger,"  Lim  translated.  They  were 
trying  to  drive  him  out;  he  might  charge 
from  any  one  of  three  openings,  and  I  was 
to  watch  them  all  carefully,  for  it  would 
be  quick  shooting.  A  haft  hour  passed. 
Then  came  up  the  annoimcement  that  he 
had  got  into  a  small  passage  and  could  not 
be  driven  out;  they  would  block  him  in, 
after  which  I  must  enter.  The  villagers  im- 
mediately set  to  work  gathering  bushes, 
which  they  bound  together  and  threw 
down  to  the  opening,  while  the  hunters 
came  to  the  mouth  and  dragged  them  in. 
They  worked  quickly  and  quietly,  but  with 
a  subdued  excitement  which  kept  my 
interest  at  highest  pitch.  My  finger  was 
on  the  trigger  for  four  hours,  nor  did  I  dare 
take  my  eyes  from  the  openings,  for  the 
men  had  cautioned  me  that  until  finally 
blocked,  the  tiger  might  charge  out  at  any 
moment. 

It  was  past  midday  when  the  seven  men 
emerged  and  beckoned  me  to  enter.  I 
slipped  down  into  the  crevice,  landing  in  a 
sort  of  small  chamber  which  was  partially 
lighted  by  torches,  though  my  eyes,  just 
from  the  sunlight,  could  not  see  where  it 
led.  They  led  me  to  one  side  and  pointed 
to  a  narrow  shelf  or  ledge,  from  which  an 
opem'ng  seemed  to  lead  straight  into  the 
face  of  the  rock;  Lim,  who  was  behind  me, 
translated  that  I  was  to  crawl  into  it  until 
I  came  to  the  tiger.    This  did  not  sound 


reassuring,  but  knowing  that  the  men  were 
quite  trustworthy,  and  would  not  send  me. 
into  a  risky  position,  I  scrambled  quickly 
in,  dragging  the  express  behind,  as  I  was 
too  cramped  to  carry  it  with  me. 

One  of  the  men  held  his  spear  ahead  of 
me  in  the  passage,  though  he  himself  stood 
behind.  I  crawled  slowly  in  for  some  ten 
feet;  it  was  quite  dark  and  I  was  ignorant 
as  to  where  the  animal  was,  or  how  the 
passage  ended.  Then  there  was  a  loud 
snarl  within  a  few  feet  of  my  face,  and  I 
knew  by  the  soimd  that  the  tiger  was  in 
another  cavern  opening  off  mine.  My 
eyes  were  now  becoming  used  to  the  dark- 
ness, and  by  the  light  of  the  torches  which 
had  been  thrust  into  the  tiger's  cavern 
from  underneath,  I  could  see  him  in  full. 
He  lay  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  facing  me,  his 
green  eyes  shining  and  blinking  sleepily 
in  the  light,  his  great  striped  back  moving 
up  and  down  as  he  panted  from  fright  and 
anger.  His  face  was  not  four  feet  frbm 
mine  when  I  had  come  to  the  end  of  the 
passagfe,  but  there  was  little  danger,  since 
he  was  too  much  cowed  by  the  light  to 
charge,  and  had  he  done  so,  my  opening 
was  too  small  for  him  to  enter.  I  lay  a  full 
five  minutes  watching  him.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  I  moved  the  express  slowly  into 
position,  being  badly  cramped:  the  tiger 
snarled  angrily  as  he  saw  the  barrel  ap- 
proaching him  and  drew  back  restlessly, 
still  roaring.  This  was  not  pleasant  to 
hear.  I  then  fired,  without  being  able  to 
see  the  sights,  but  trusting  to  hit  a  vital 
spot.  He  gave  a  few  leaps — lay  panting — 
and  after  two  more  shots,  was  still. 

Once  in  the  opening  again,  I  realized 
for  the  first  time  at  what  high  tension  my 
nerves  had  been  kept  diuring  the  four  hours 
of  watching,  and  with  the  strain  over  came 
the  natural  reaction.  In  another  hour 
we  had  dragged  the  tiger  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  photographed  him  and  then 
carried  him,  suspended  from  a  pole,  to  the 
village,  while  the  peasants  ran  alongside, 
laughing,  shouting  and  showing  their 
delight  generally.  The  occasion  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  I  skinned  the  body 
on  a  large  flat  rock  in  the  village,  found 
to  my  satisfaction  that  it  measured  ten 
feet  six  inches  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail,  and 
then  adjourned  to  the  temple,  where  a 
feast  of  triumph  and  tiger-meat  was  held 
throughout  the  evening. 
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**  A   if  Y  dear,"  said  the  General,  looking 

I Y I  up  over  his  eye-glasses  between 
'*-'*'  the  red  candleshades,  "this  is 
a  very  artificial  life  we  are  leading." 

''Well,  daddy,"  replied  the  Peri,  con- 
cealing half  a  sigh,  "do  you  want  to  go  to 
the  Stream  again?" 

The  General  returned  to  the  last  of  his 
stuffed  peppers.  "I  had  rather  thought," 
said  he,  with  careful  carelessness,  "of 
something  wilder.  Haskins  says  there's 
only  one  place  worth  going  to  nowadays — 
and  that's  Newfoundland." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  Peri,  "New- 
foundland!" 

"It  isn't  so  very  far,"  declared  the  old 
gentleman  eagerly.  "Here,  I'll  show 
you."  He  pulled  a  map  and  pamphlet 
from  his  pocket.  "See:  you  swing  right 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  then  up  Nova 
Scotia — ^and  it's  a  mere  ferry  trip  across 
the  Strait." 

He  felt  a  boyish  exultation  as  he  noticed 
her  improtesting  attention.  She  was  tak- 
ing it  much  better  than  he  had  feared. 

"And  what  comes  after  the  ferry  trip  ?" 
inquired  the  Peri. 

"That's  the  question.  On  the  west 
coast  alone  one  can  find  salmon  in  the 
Exploits,  Robinson's,  Fischel's,  Crabb's, 
Harry's  Brook,  the  Codroy " 

"I  think  I  like  the  Codroy,"  interrupted 
the  Peri. 

The  General  took  off  his  glasses  and 
stared  at  her,  open-mouthed.  It  was 
some  moments  before  his  astonishment 
would  permit  him  to  ask:  "Why?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  the  cod 
part  of  it  caught  my  mind.  That's  the 
only  connection  I  have  with  this  North 
Pole  place  of  yours." 

"God-bless-my-soul!"  exclaimed  the 
General,  slowly.  "What  an  extraordinary 
method  of  choosing  a  salmon  river!" 

"But  isn't  it  a  good  river?"  persisted 
his  daughter. 

The  old  warrior  shook  his  head  solemnly 


over  this  almost  sacrilegious  way  of  treat- 
ing such  a  subject;  but  apparently  the  girl 
was  in  earnest.     He  consulted  his  notes. 

"Yes,"  he  said  reluctantly,  "it  is — at 
least,  the  Grand  Codroy  is.  'Large  fish 
and  lots  of  them  in  the  pools  above  the 
forks,  if  the  water  is  right,*  Haskins  says," 

"Is  it  too  far?" 

"No,"  admitted  the  General.  "The 
fact  is,  it's  the  nearest  of  the  lot." 

"W^ell,  when  do  we  start?" 

The    General   scrutinized   the   mobile 

face  before  him.     "Really,  my  dear " 

But  the  Peri  w^as  entirely  too  pretty  to 
scold,  even  if  she  was  one's  daughter  and 
incomprehensibly  whimsical  at  times.  He 
gave  in.  "As  soon  as  that  fellow  Barring- 
ton  can  make  up  the  Jock  Scotts  and  silver 
doctors  I  ordered  this  morning." 

Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Peri 
had  not  been  absolutely  ingenuous  during 
this  conversation.  Though  Piscator  him- 
self had  quite  forgotten  it,  he  had  told  her 
his  destination  on  an  expedition  he  had 
planned  months  ago.  That  was  before 
he  had  been  so  unutterably  silly  because 
she  had  been  decently  polite  to  Mr.  Graf- 
ton when  that  gentleman  happened,  by 
the  merest  chance,  to  appear  in  her  dty 
circle.  The  Peri  grew  indignant  afresh 
as  she  remembered.  Of  course,  she  had 
had  to  quarrel  with  him  to  make  any  pre- 
tense at  presenting  her  self-respect;  and 
they  had  finally  separated  in  mutual  wrath 
and  righteous  indignation,  assuring  each 
other  that  everything  was  at  an  end  be- 
tween them. 

Yet  the  Peri  was  now  going  where  it  was, 
to  say  the  least,  possible  that  they  might 
meet  PLscatorl  If  such  a  chance  occurred 
to  her  mind,  I  can  only  suppose  her  sense 
of  injury  and  outrage  was  still  so  strong 
that  she  felt  the  necessity  of  being  dis- 
agreeable to  him  again.  And  since  one 
can't  l)e  disagreeable  to  a  man  a  thousand 
miles  away,  and  the  General  had  set  his 
heart  on  Newfoimdland 

Anyhow,  the  Peri  went  off,  smiling,  to 
the  dressmaker's. 
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Two  weeks  later,  after  a  nightmare, 
three  days  and  nights  of  depressing  sleep- 
ing-cars (so-called),  and  an  infinitely 
worse  boarding-house,  to  which  they  had 
been  driven  by  a  pelting  rainstorm,  they 
found  themselves — their  party  augmented 
by  Pat,  the  leather-faced  guide,  and  Arthur 
the  cook,  a  shy  youth  who  had  at  once 
become  the  Peri's  abject  slave. 

Started  at  last,  the  General  and  the  Peri 
ensconced  on  top  of  a  huge  pile  of  lug- 
gage in  a  home-made,  two-wheeled  cart 
drawn  by  Sylvest's  ''hox." 

Half  way  to  camp  the  cart  upset  as  the 
'*hox"  slid  off  a  steep  bank  into  eighteen 
inches  of  water,  and  the  Peri  was  picked  up 
drenched  to  the  waist. 

Arthur  made  a  rousing  fire,  and  the  Peri 
sat  on  a  log  before  the  huge  blaze,  alter- 


r 


The  Peri  tried  to  tliink  she  was  enjoying  it. 


nately  scorched  and  shivering.  She  looked 
about  at  her  wardrobe,  hanging  around  to 
dry,  emptied  a  mass  of  nasty,  sticky  trifles 
from  the  inner  flap  of  her  hand-bag, 
which  had  taken  just  enough  water  into 
its  innermost  recesses  to  amalgamate 
things  meant  to  use  separately,  and  tried 
to  think  she  was  enjoying  it.  If  the  truth 
must  be  told,  she  was  beginning,  as  she 
reviewed  recent  events,  to  feel  indignant 
— not  at  her  father,  but  at  Piscator! 

If  this  was  bad,  however,  the  night  was 
unspeakable,  and  by  breakfast  ^e  had 
fully  made  up  her  mind  to  return  down  the 
river  at  once.  But  presently  the  sun  ap- 
peared over  the  mysterious  gray  moun- 
tains to  the  east,  a  clean,  fresh  breeze 
whisked  away  the  mists  and  the  black  flies, 
and  the  fascination  of  the  heart  of  wild 
Nature  came  upon  her;  so  that  for  hours 
after  the  men  had  left  for  the  next  pool, 
she  was  content  to  lie  on 
the  sand  and^watch  the 
clouds  galloping  along 
the  straight  line  of  the 
ridge,  with  the  wind  in 
hot  pursuit,  while  the 
spruces  swayed  and 
whispered,  and  the  eager 
river  leaped  the  little 
rapids  to  the  broad,  con- 
templative pool  below. 

"Arthur,"  caUed  the 
Peri. 

He  came  running. 
"Yes,  Miss." 

"I  think  I'll  go  fishing. 
Can  you  come  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes  indeed. 
Miss."  And  in  ten  min- 
utes the  Peri  was  casting 
out  with  a  double-hand- 
ed rod  over  the  eddies 
where  the  swift  water 
from  the  hillside  first 
realized  the  depths  be- 
neath it. 

After  a  most  tedious 
wait  something  hap- 
pened as  the  cast  reached 
the  swirl  and  boil  of  the 
current — the  Peri  never 
knew  just  what,  but  she 
instinctively  gave  a  jerk : 
and  in  an  instant  Arthur, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
was  bewailing  the  loss  of 
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"a  big  fellow,"  and  coaching  her  as  to 
the  future. 

So  the  next  time,  by  a  stem  effort  of  will, 
she  did  nothing  save  hold  her  rod  stiff. 
There  was  a  heart-stopping  commotion. 
A  huge,  shining  fish  leaped  into  the  air, 
with  no  special  excitement,  but  rather  as 
if  performing  some  solemn  ceremonial. 

The  Peri's  trembling  hand  got  hold  of 
the  reel;  there  was  a  dash  and  she  let  it  go 
again,  while  the  line  swished  through  the 
calm  water:  in  an  instant  the  salmon  was 
up  again,  wild  and  in  true  fighting  mood 
this  time ;  and  they  had  it  out^up  and  down , 
back  and  forth,  till  the  Peri's  arms  ached 
and  her  excitement  reached  fever  heat. 

Next  he  sulked  in  the  deep  water  while 
the  Peri,  under  instructions,  lifted  and 
'* pumped"  him,  and  Arthur  threw  in 
stones — ^all  to  no  avail. 

At  last,  when  even  the  Peri's  determina- 
tion was  beginning  to  wane  under  this 
anti-climax  on  top  of  the  fatigue,  the  fish 
suddenly  revived,  made  a  couple  of  darts 
not  twenty  feet  from  the  shore,  and  then, 
inspired  by  some  demoniacal  instinct, 
started  with  a  loop  and  a  twist  straight  for 
the  angler.  There  was  an  ominous  crack. 
The  tip  of  the  rod  dropped  limply.  But 
the  salmon,  exhausted  by  this  final  effort, 
floated  for  an  instant  on  the  surface,  not 
realizing  that  one  more  struggle  meant 
freedom. 

Arthur  cast  an  agonized  look  upon  the 
Peri.  Her  face  of  woe  was  too  much  for 
the  tender-hearted  youth.  Gaff  in  hand, 
he  sprang  bodily  into  the  pool,  reached  the 
fish  in  three  strokes — and  before  the 
salmon  knew  what  was  happening,  he  had 
gaffed  it  and  hauled  it  ashore,  himself 
sputtering,  full  of  water  and  triumph. 

The  Peri's  cry  of  delight  as  he  swung 
the  beautiful  gleaming  creature  well  up 
on  the  shore  fully  repaid  him. 

As  they  stood  there,  he  in  a  pool  of  his 
own  dripping,  but  only  conscious  of  the 
Peri's  shining  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks 
and  disarranged  hair,  a  man  came  around 
a  clump  of  bushes  at  the  turn  of  the  river 
and  halted  in  amazement  at  the  sight. 
Both  were  too  absorbed — the  Peri  in  the 
fish,  Arthur  in  her — to  notice  him.  Pij)e 
in  hand,  he  watched  them  walk  gaily 
off. 

*'  Now,  where  in  the  deuce  did  She  come 
from?"  inquired  the  Honorable  Tonuny 
Jeune  of  a  wind-battered  birch  tree. 


m 

The  Honorable  Thomas  had  good  rea- 
son for  surprise  at  this  apparition,  since 
he  had  fished  that  pool  undisturbed  twice 
a  week  for  the  preceding  month.  His  own 
camp  was  three  miles  upstream,  and  he 
spent  a  large  portion  of  the  year  there 
and  at  a  lake  in  the  interior  on  the  route 
of  the  caribou  herds.  He  had  not  been 
home  for  five  years:  indeed,  his  family 
had  not  only  lu^ed  him  to  stay  away  in- 
definitely, but  had  actually  made  his 
allowance  conditional  upon  a  residence 
in  this  secluded  region — which  suited  the 
Honorable  Thomas  well  enough,  though 
it  was  deucedly  lonely  at  times,  and  the 
difficulties  of  getting  decent  things  to 
smoke  and  drink  made  a  man  almost 
ready  to  go  without.  His  natural  hos- 
pitality was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  a 
visitor  from  the  outside  world  was  an 
event;  there  were  few  anglers  who  passed 
the  forks,  and  did  not  spend  at  least  one 
night  in  his  luxurious  quarters. 

Piscator  had  come  upon  him  in  the 
water  one  day  two  weeks  before.  Though 
he  could  not  resist  a  friendly  feehng  for 
any  man  who  knew  the  river  and  the  fish 
so  intimately,  he  had  at  first  declined  to 
accept  the  Honorable's  hearty  invitation, 
being  in  a  mood  of  dejection  and  self- 
reproach  when  solitude  and  the  day's 
sport  are  the  only  excuses  for  living. 

*'  Better  come,"  lurged  the  other.  "  I've 
got  no  end  of  a  good  chap  there  now: 
Grafton  his  name  is — you  may  have  met 
him  in  New  York — and  we  can  ha\'e  a 
game  of  cards  at  night." 

Now  Grafton  was  the  last  man  in  the 
whole  world  that  Piscator  cared  to  see,  for 
he  had  been  the  active,  if  unconscious, 
cause  of  all  the  trouble. 

To  be  urged,  therefore,  to  meet  Grafton, 
now  that  he  had  quarreled  with  the  Peri 
on  that  gentleman's  account,  and  had 
come  away  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  get 
over  it  quietly,  appealed  to  the  sense  of 
humor  which  is  too  deep  and  fundamental 
to  be  obscured  by  any  mere  personal  con- 
siderations. He  had  reversed  his  decision 
so  promptly  that  for  a  moment  worldly- 
wise  Thomas  wondered  if  he  had  not 
stumbled  upon  a  professional  gambler; 
and  this  incongruous  party  had  stuck  to- 
gether ever  since,  Piscator  studying  Grafton 
and  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  as 
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Both  were  too  absorbed. 

he  watched  that  worthy's  prowess  among 
the  scotch  and  sodas  that  his  difficulty 
with  the  Peri  had  been  the  creation  of  his 
own  imagination. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  surprised  his 
friends  that  evening  by  refusing  to  play 
cards.  Instead  he  hauled  out  a  huge  port- 
manteau, and  proceeded  to  draw  there- 
from raiment  having  not  the  remotest  con- 
nection with  woods  or  streams. 

The  others  eyed  him  in  furtive  silence. 
At  last  Grafton  could  contain  himself  no 
longer. 

''Goin'  to  Lady  Mary's  jiU  champHre, 
Tommy  ?  "  he  inquired. 

Thomas  grinned  contentedly.  "You 
blind  duffers  don't  deserve  it,"  he  re- 
marked; "but  I'd  hate  to  take  any  more 
advantage  of  you  than  I've  got  anyway 
by  natural  gifts  and  acquired  habits.  I'm 
goin'  to  give  a  reception." 

Grafton  took  up  a  soda  siphon.    "You 


always  were  an  exasperat- 
ing foad,  even  at  school, 
Tommy.  Now  if  you  really 
do  know  anything,  let's  have 
it  quick,  or  I'll  squirt  the 
whole  thing  over  that  sunset 
tie." 

"If  you  do,  you'll  never 
meet  the  rippingest  girl  you 
ever  saw." 

Grafton  grunted  incredu- 
lously. "Girll  Whatgiri?" 
"I  can't  present  you  till 
after  four  p.m.  to-morrow, 
as  I  don't  know  her  name 
yet.  But  that  don't  matter: 
she  can  have  mine  for  less 
than  the  asking."  He  rolled 
his  eyes  sentimentally. 

Grafton  threw  a  cushion 
at  him.  "  Tonuny,  I  believe 
you're  drunk,  before  eight 
o'clock." 

"She  had  yellow  hair," 
observed  the  Honorable  in- 
tensely, "and  a  white  can- 
vas hat  on  top  of  it." 
Piscator  started. 
"There  isn't  a  strand  of 
yellow  hair  within  a  day's 
journey,"  said  Grafton. 

"Not  of  you,  my  son.  But 
I — well,  I  shall  pay  a  call 
downstream  to-morrow  af- 
ternoon.    Yellow  hair,  and 
a  white  hat — I  always  did  have  an  eye 
for  color — and  a  red  jacket  thing.     I'm 
sorry  for  you  two." 

Piscator  arose  with  a  prodigious  yawn. 
"You  make  me  sleepy,"  said  he,  walking 
out  of  the  lodge. 

"Better  come  back,"  yelled  the  Honor- 
able after  him.  "You'll  miss  the  chance 
of  your  life."  Somewhat  disappointed 
at  Piscator's  indifference,  and  fearing 
lest  he  lose  Grafton,  loo,  he  began  to 
divulge  what  he  had  seen  and  certain 
scraps  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
strangers  which  he  had  elicited  from  the 
gaffer.  As  he  went  on,  Grafton  saw  a 
great  light.  Jove,  it  really  must  be  they: 
what  luck  that  Piscator  hadn't  waited! 
Tonrniy  was  going  in  the  afternoon,  eh  ? 
Well,  he'd  make  a  trip  downstream  him- 
self, say  about  eleven  or  twelve. 

Meanwhile,    Piscator's    boredom    had 
suddenly  slipped  from  him  as  he  readied 
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Piscator  had  hia  hands  full  in  swift  places. 

the  moonlight  outside.  He  fairly  ran 
across  to  the  men's  shack,  where  two 
minutes'  talk  with  old  Dan  confirmed 
his  intuition. 

Without  an  instant's  hesitation,  he  tied 
up  a  small  bundle  of  things,  took  his  rod 
in  hand  and  set  off  down  the  river,  wading 
most  of  the  way,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  the  trail  along  the  bank. 


IV 


The  General  and  the  Peri  sat  before 
the  big  fire,  which  threw  wavering  tongues 
of  light  into  the  shadows  of  the  surround- 
ing trees.  Arthur  and  Pat  were  busy  in 
their  tent.  Both  had  expressed  privately 
at  supper  their  sense  of  the  monotony  of 
salmon  as  a  steady  diet,  and  the  general 
inadequacy  of  camp  cookery  to  do  justice 
to  a  camp  appetite.  For  several  minutes 
there  had  been  silence. 

''My  dear,"  said  the  General,  "I'm 
not  sure  but  this  is  too  primitive  for  you." 

The  Peri  cast  a  quick  sidelong  glance 


at  his  face,  on  which  the  firelight  shone 
brightly.  "Well,  I  wouldn't  like  to  do 
without  a  bureau  and  a  bath  indefinitely," 
said  she. 

' '  No,  of  course  not.    No  girl  brought  up 
as  you've  been  can  or  ought  to  take  more 
than  a  dip  into  the  barbarism  which  a 
man  enjoys  so.     It  was  good  of  you  to 
come  way  up  here,  because  I  wanted  it, 
and  now  that  I've  had  two  such  days  at 
the  .salmon,  I  don't  propose  to  make  you 
miserable  any  longer." 
His  daut2:hter  made  inarticulate  demur. 
**WeH  fish  it  down  to-morrow  and  go 
on  out,"  said  he  magnan- 
imously.    "Then  after  a 
few  days  at  the  Stream  it'll 
be  your  turn." 

The  Peri  looked  thought- 
ful. **I  couldn't  bear  to 
break  up  your  fun  so 
soon,"  said  she. 

But  the  General  was  de- 
terminedly self-sacrificing. 
"Yes,"  he  declared,  "I've 
definitely  decided  it.   I  can 
see  you  need  to  go."    A 
vague  qualm  impeUed  him 
to  add,  jokingly:  "To  tell 
the  truth,  I  thmk  if  I  stayed 
here  a  month  or  two,  I 
might  get  a  touch  of  rheumatism;   and 
there'll  be  a  certain  compensation  in  sit- 
ting down  to  a  decent  dinner  with  this 
appetite.    I  actually  dreamed  last  night 
of  that  chicken  fricassee  with  mushrooms 
they  used  to  serve  at  Radin's — chicken 
suprhne  they  called  it." 

The  Peri  smiled  to  hide  her  perplexity. 
Again  she  began  to  grow  indignant  with 
Piscator:  he  was  making  it  pretty  hard; 
and  if  she  did  go  back  without  meeting 
him — any  subsequent  worrying  would  not 
be  on  her  part. 

"Good  evening,"  said  a  voice  behind 
them. 

"God  bless  my  soul,"  exclaimed  the 
General,  as  Piscator  walked  into  the  circle 
of  light.  "You  are  the  most  unexpected 
person." 

The  Peri  for  once  was  dumb  —  with 
amazement,  doubtless. 

"It  looks  real,"  said  she  to  her  father, 
surveying  the  dripping  figure  steaming 
before  the  blaze.  "But  it's  merely  a  hal- 
lucination or  a  spook:  you'll  see  it  dema- 
terialize  in  a  second.  He  told,  nie  with  . 
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his  own  lips  that  he  was  going  to  the 
Miramichi." 

"YouVe  forgotten,"  declared  Piscator. 
"  I  changed  my  plans  twice  after  I  thought 
of  that  trip." 

"But  nothing  except  a  loup-garou  or  a 
doppelgdnger  would  be  wandering  around 
these  woods  at  night." 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Piscator  gravely,  "I 
thought  I'd  come  eariy  and  avoid  the 
rush." 


Piscator  rendered  such  yeoman's  ser- 
vice in  the  packing  next  morning  that  be- 
fore noon  everything  was  stowed  away 
in  the  boats  ready  for  the  trip  down- 
stream. 

They  had  some  din- 
ner and  embarked, 
the  General  going  ahead 
on  foot  with  Pat  to  fish 
the  lower  pools.  This 
made  it  necessary  for  Ar- 
thur to  take  charge  of  the 
more  heavily  loaded  boat, 
while  Piscator  took  the 
Peri  into  the  other,  and 
had  his  hands  full  in  the 
swift  current. 

Grafton  appeared  on 
the  bank  around  the  bend 
just  as  they  shoved  oflF 
into  deep  water. 

"HeUo,heUo,"he  called 
stupidly. 

The  Peri  waved  a  hand. 
"HeUo,"  she  cried.  "Too 
bad  —  can't  stop — good- 
.bye." 

"That,"  observed  Pis- 
cator gravely,  "resembles 
both  ends  of  a  telephone 
conversation." 

They  laughed  gaily. 
Grafton  stood  still  in  his 
tracks,  his  jaw  drooping. 
At  last  he  recovered  him- 
self: he  remembered  the 
Honorable's  clothes;  and 
lay  down  in  hiding  to 
witness  this  historic  scene. 

The  travelers  swept 
easily  down  the  river  to 


the  railroad.  The  train  was  due  at  six  p.m. 
It  finally  arrived  at  six  the  next  morning, 
and  the  intervening  twelve  hours  was  filled 
with  "punkies,"  which  descended  upon 
them  in  clouds  and  tortured  them  as  only 
these  tiny  demons  can.  So  they  got 
aboard  thankfully,  and  sped  down  to  the 
coast.  Just  after  the  boat  had  left  the 
dock  the  General  came  upon  them  at  the 
steamer's  stem. 

"Well,"  said  he,  looking  back  at  the 
low  shore,  "we  weren't  in  the  island  very 
long — but  I  declare,  in  spite  of  the  trip 
and  the  food  and  these  unmentionable 
punkies,  it  was  worth  while,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

And  the  old  gentleman  pondered  at 
intervals  for  an  hour  over  the  emphasis 
with  which  both  assented. 


Peri  for  once  was  astonished. 
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CATCHING  SWORDFISH  WITH  ROD  AND 

REEL 


By  CHARLES  F.  HOLDER 


IN  the  summer  months  about  the  islands 
of  Southern  California  the  angler  may 
see  a  long,  slender  fish  dash  out  of  the 
blue  water  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
Instead  of  turning  gracefully,  as  does  the 
tuna,  it  falls  heav3y,  with  a  loud  and  reso- 
nant crash.  Perhaps  this  is  repeated  sev- 
eral times,  in  which  case  the  observer  ob- 
tains a  fair  though  fleeting  view  of  the 
swordsman  of  the  sea,  the  living  rapier, 
whose  carte,  tierce  and  lunge  are  more  than 
effective  among  a  host  of  its  associates. 

There  are  several  species  of  these  fishes 
found  in  Califomian  waters,  from  the  com- 
mon xiphias  to  the  spearfish,  trim,  war- 
like and  menacing.  Ordinarily,  their 
movements  are  slow;  swimming  along  the 
surface,  allowing  a  boat  or  yacht  to  ap- 
proach them;  but  when  roused  by  the 
presence  of  an  enemy,  or  by  that  of  prey, 
the  fish  becomes  a  veritable  type  of  activity. 
Schools  of  young  mackerel  or  barracuda 
are  its  special  prey,  and  dashing  into  them 
with  the  speed  of  a  cannon  ball  it  slashes 
to  the  right  and  left,  myriads  of  silvery 
pieces  falling  in  a  shower  to  tell  the  story 
of  its  prowess.  These  it  does  not  always 
stop  to  pick  up,  but,  seized  with  an  insa- 
tiate lust  for  blood,  continues  charging  the 
school  again  and  again,  until  the  water  is 
filled  with  the  dead  and  dying. 

The  number  of  swordfishes  observed  in 
this  locality,  and  especially  the  appearance 
of  a  large  school  of  adults  in  the  San 
Clemente  channel  last  season,  aroused  the 
question  of  their  possible  capture.  One 
fisherman  procured  a  New  England  sword- 
fish  ontfit,  and  proposed  going  into  the 
sport  with  the  regulation  "  lily  iron";  but 
before  an  opportunity  offered,  the  report 
came  from  a  boatman  that  one  of  his  pat- 
rons had  hooked  a  swordfish,  and  for  a  few 
moments  had  played  it  with  a  tuna  rod 
and  line — ^a  statement  which  aroused  no 
little  interest  among  those  anglers  who  are 
essentially  seekers  after  the  big  game  of 
the  sea  with  rod  and  reel.  This  unheard- 
of  occurrence,  in  American  waters  at 
least,  of  hooking  a  swordfish  took  place 


near  the  great  Sphinx  Rock,  which  con- 
stitutes the  end  of  Santa  Catalina  Island 
to  the  southwest.  An  angler  was  fishing 
for  yellowtail — a,  fish  which  runs  up  to 
forty  pounds  or  more,  and  was  using  a  rod 
weighing  about  fourteen  ounces  with  a 
twenty-one  thread  cuttyhimk  line.  He 
was  trolling  near  shore,  not  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  kelp  bed,  when 
an  imusual  strike  came;  not  the  ordinary 
tug  and  downward  rush  of  the  yellowtail, 
but  a  fierce  jerk,  which  sent  the  music  of 
the  reel  humming  through  the  air,  fol- 
lowed by  a  marvelously  quick  rush  almost 
around  the  boat.  It  was  something  totally 
new  in  the  angler's  experience,  and  he 
instinctively  rose  to  his  feet  to  see  the 
game,  when  a  sharp,  long-pointed  object 
became  visible — the  weapon  of  the  sword- 
fish.  Apparently  it  was  coming  toward 
the  boat,  so  the  angler  hesitated  and  was 
in  favor  of  breaking  the  line,  but  the  boat- 
man, possibly  seeing  new  laurels  in  the 
ventvire,  urged  him  to  play  the  fish,  which 
now  turned  and  bored  away  with  a  speed 
that  made  the  reel  sing  and  the  line  whistle 
and  hiss  through  the  water. 

"You  have  him,  sir!"  whispered  the 
boatman. 

"  He  has  me,"  was  the  retort  of  the  an- 
gler, who  was  pressing  down  on  the  thumb 
brake  as  hard  as  his  conscience  would  per- 
mit; and  this  was  the  truth.  Large  tunas 
had  been  turned  within  six  hundred  feet 
with  the  same  tackle;  but  the  swordfish, 
so  far  as  could  be  learned,  was  not  swerved 
a  foot  from  its  course.  It  charged  directly 
away  from  the  boat  at  a  marvelous  speed, 
and  in  less  time  than  it  requires  to  think 
it,  the  line  became  exhausted,  snapped, 
and  the  first  swordfish  hooked  in  these 
waters  was  away. 

This  was  the  simple  episode  which 
aroused  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  this 
sport.  It  is  evidently  a  question  of  line, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  anglers  that 
with  a  full  thousand  feet  the  big  fish  might 
be  rounded  up;  and  if  once  turned,  the 
man  at  the  reel  could  control  the  situation. 
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That  there  would  be  an  element  of  danger 
in  this  fishing  goes  without  saying,  and  is 
well  illustratai  by  the  experience  of  an  ac- 
quaintance in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Being 
an  expert  angler,  he  always  carried  rods 
and  reels  with  him  on  his  travels.  Upon 
reaching  one  of  the  islands  of  those  waters 
he  found  the  commonest  fish  to  be  the 
huge-finned  creature  known  as  the  sailor- 
fish,  from  its  enormous  dorsal  fin,  which, 
richly  colored  and  raised  high  above  the 
surface,  resembles  the  sail  of  some  Vene- 
tian craft  upon  whose  canvas  is  em- 
blazoned the  arms  of  the  owner.  He 
found  that  it  was  the  custom  to  bait  these 
fish  by  throwing  out  chum,  in  this  way  en- 
ticing them  around  the  boat  within  reach 
of  spear  or  harpoon;  as  the  fish  eagerly 
took  the  oflFerings,  he  assumed  that  they 
could  be  hooked  and  determined  to  try  it. 

Upon  announcing  to  the  native  fisher- 
men what  he  purposed  doing,  he  was  miet 
with  incredible  tales  regarding  the  ferocity 
of  the  sailorfish.  One  man  had  had  a 
brother  killed.  Another  had  his  pirogue 
sunk  by  a  monster  fish,  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  still  another  related  that  an 
enragwi  fish  had  charged  his  vessel,  plung- 
ing through  the  sail  and  nearly  killing 
some  of  the  crew.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  this  but  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of 
the  angler's  ambition,  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  his  preparation  for  the  sport.  He 
learned  that  the  swordfishes  frequented 
a  bank  several  miles  oflF  shore,  and,  having 
secured  a  somewhat  clumsy  boat  and  four 
men  to  row,  he  accompanied  several  pi- 
rogues one  day  to  the  ground,  where  he 
baited  his  hook  with  a  fish  resembling  the 
mullet,  and  had  his  boat  rowed  slowly 
along.  He  had  a  reel  of  English  make, 
which  held  nearly  twelve  hundred  feet  of 
twenty-four  thread  braided  line,  and  a 
heavy  rod  of  about  the  class  used  for  the 
tarpon,  with  which  he  had  taken  large 
sharks  up  to  three  or  four  hundred  pounds. 

It  was  not  long  before  one  of  the  men 
called  his  attention  to  an  object  in  the 
water  two  or  three  hundred  yards  away; 
it  appeared  to  b6  the  sail  of  a  miniature 
craft  vividly  colored,  moving  leisurely,  but 
proved  to  be  the  dorsal  fin  of  the  famous 
sailorfish.  Presently  others  were  seen, 
and  at  one  time  four  or  five  were  cruising 
about;  their  splendid  fins  glistening  in  the 
sun  in  tints  of  red,  purple  and  black.  At 
the  angler's  order  the  boat  was  directed 


across  the  course  of  the  fish,  and  was  so 
accurately  calculated  that  the  bait  was 
dragged  directly  before  the  leading  fish, 
which  swerved  slightly  to  one  side,  and 
with  a  quick  movement  seized  it.  The 
sportsman  waited  a  moment,  paying  out 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  line,  reckoning  on  the 
hard  jaw  of  the  fish,  and  then  hooked  it. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  leap  high  into  the 
air  of  the  silver  king,  but  in  response  to  his 
movement  there  rose  from  the  sea  a  flutter- 
ing sail-like  fin,  scintillating  with  color, 
and  the  body  of  a  slender  fish  with  long 
dangling  finlets,  with  a  sword  of  such  size 
that  the  men  dropped  their  oars  in  terror. 
According  to  the  angler,  the  fish  appeared 
to  be  eighteen  feet  in  length.  Clearing  the 
water,  it  fell  back  with  a  mighty  crash, 
and  the  singing  of  the  reel  and  the  jerking 
motion  of  the  rod  told  of  the  rush  of  the 
fish.  It  was  irresistible,  and  the  brake  had 
to  be  used  with  great  caution  to  prevent 
burning  the  line. 

An  element  of  the  excitement  was  the 
disappearance  of  the  other  fishes,  which 
the  frightened  boatmen  said  would  attack 
the  boat.  They  entreated  him  to  cut  the 
Une;  but  he  held  the  rod  stiff  and  vainly 
attempted  to  stop  the  rush.  Three  hun- 
dred— five — eight  hundred  feet  had  gone, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  end  was  com- 
ing, when  suddenly  the  line  slackened ;  the 
next  moment  three  or  four  quivering  fins 
were  seen  rushing  along  the  surface. 

"We  are  lost,  master!"  cried  the  terri- 
fied boatmen.    "  They  see  the  boat." 

The  fish  were  coming  at  a  marvelous 
speed,  their  fins  throwing  the  water  high 
in  air;  but  the  angler  reeled  furiously, 
took  in  all  the  slack  of  the  overrun  he  could 
and  bade  the  men  keep  the  stern  of  the 
boat  to  the  fish,  thus  offering  the  least  re- 
sistance. The  men  crowded  into  the  bow, 
ready  to  leap  overboard,  vociferously  hail- 
ing a  neighboring  pirogue,  while  the  angler 
sat  reeling  as  he  had  never  reeled  before, 
not  knowing  whether  he  was  to  be  spitted. 
On  came  the  fish,  presenting  a  splendid 
spectacle  of  color,  with  their  sails  three 
feet  out  of  water;  but  when  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  boat,  they  swerved  and 
plunged  down  deep  into  the  ocean.  The 
men  now  seized  the  oars,  and  in  obedience 
to  orders,  pulled  in  the  direction  of  the  fish, 
hoping  to  gain;  but  the  line  came  taut, 
and  the  reel  again  whistled  and  screamed. 

"Pull!  row!"  cried  the  angler,  straining 
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to  keep  the  rod  in  position,  which  tlie  fish 
jerked  downward. 

The  men  bent  to  their  oars.  "PnU; 
pull'/'  reiterated  the  excited  fisherman,  as 
a  terrific  jerk  landed  the  tip  of  his  rod  a 
foot  under  water.  The  natives  pulled  for 
their  lives,  forcing  the  clumsy  craft  through 
the  water  at  a  tremendous  pace.  The  de- 
lighted angler  soon  saw  that  he  was,  at 
least,  not  losing  line,  and  by  careful  man- 
ipulation he  gained  eight  or  ten  feet.  The 
boat  was  now  under  full  headway,  and  as 
more  strain  could  be  put  on  the  line,  he 
gradually  stopped  the  rowing,  and  finally 
had  the  fish  towing  the  boat  by  the  mere 
thread — the  seeming  enigma  in  tuna  fish- 
ing. For  half  an  hour  the  fish  plunged 
along,  occasionally  swimming  to  one  side, 
but  always  followed  by  the  boat,  which 
one  man  was  now  steering.  All  the  time 
the  angler  was  gaining;  very  slowly,  it  is 
true,  but  foot  by  foot.  The  men  were  still 
afraid  of  the  fish,  and  one  and  all  insisted 
that  when  the  school  found  out  that  the 
boat  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  they 
would  charge  and  endeavor  to  release 
their  comrade;  but  it  was  the  unexpected 
which  happened.  The  fish  was  slowly 
reeled  in,  and  when  within  sight  of  the 
boat,  made  a  splendid  rush  beneath  it,  the 
men  leaping  to  their  feet  in  their  fright. 
The  angler,  however,  had  the  game  in 
hand,  and  not  wishing  to  take  the  chance 
of  a  gaff,  told  them  to  stand  by  with  the 
harpoon.  As  he  brought  the  great  fish 
around  again,  a  wonderful  sight  with  its 
gaudy  fins,  enormous  black  eyes  and  men- 
acing sword,  the  head  boatman  hurled  the 
heavy  spear  into  it.  The  sailorfish  fairly 
doubled  up  under  the  shock,  deluging  with 
water  the  fishermen,  its  sword  coming  out 
and  striking  the  boat.  A  moment  more 
and  it  might  have  escaped ;  but  one  of  the 
men  seized  it  by  the  sword,  while  another 
threw  a  rope  around  it,  and  the  big  game 
was  theirs;  in  all  probability,  the  first 
large  swordfish  ever  taken  with  a  rod  and 
reel — ^at  least,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer.  Including  the  sword,  the  fish  was 
sixteen  feet  in  length,  its  splendid  dorsal 
fin  three  and  a  half  feet  high.  It  was  Histio- 
phorus  gladius,  specimens  of  which  have 
been  seen  in  these  waters  ranging  up  to 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  weighing 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Such  a  fish  is  a 
menace  to  ships,  as  well  as  to  those  who  go 
down  to  sea  in  them. 


That  such  sport  would  become  popular 
if  cultivated  in  southern  Califomian  waters 
is  doubtful,  as  there  is  an  element  of  dan- 
ger in  it  to  be  considered — that  of  being 
ranmied  by  the  fish;  and  as  many  of  the 
tuna  boats  now  have  from  two  to  four 
horse-power  engines,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly go  to  the  bottom  if  injured  by 
a  revengeful  swordfish. 

That  swordfishes  are  a  menace  to  life 
has  been  demonstrated  on  many  occasions. 
A  fisherman  on  the  coast  of  Maine  was 
astonished  to  see  the  sword  of  a  swordfish 
crash  up  through  his  dory.  A  similar  at- 
tack occurred  on  the  Long  Island  coast, 
the  sword,  according  to  Professor  G. 
Brown  Goode,  barely  missing  the  man, 
who,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  seized 
the  sword,  broke  it  off,  and  plugged  the 
hole  with  his  coat.  The  extraordinary 
force  of  these  blows  can  hardly  be  realized 
or  credited.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  cites  an 
instance  where  the  entire  sword  was  driven 
through  the  hull  of  a  ship;  competent 
judges  testified  that  it  would  require  ten 
blows  of  a  hammer  weighing  thirty  pounds 
to  produce  a  like  result.  The  British  ship 
Dreadnaught  was  injured  so  badly  by  a 
swordfish,  that  she  was  obliged  to  make 
port  and  go  on  the  ways.  The  smack 
Wyoming  from  Gloucester,  was  similaiiy 
injured,  and  the  crew  had  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  her  afloat.  The  smack  Morn- 
ing Star,  of  Mystic,  had  a  remarkable  ex- 
perience with  a  large  swordfish  off  Hat- 
tcras.  She  was  struck  so  violently  that 
she  began  to  leak  badly,  and  had  to  make 
Charleston.  The  sword  had  pierced  the 
planking,  timber  and  ceiling.  The  plank- 
ing was  two  inches  thick,  3ie  timber  five, 
the  ceiling  was  one  and  a  half  inches  of 
white  oak.  Even  more  remarkable  was 
the  force  expended  upon  the  whaler  For- 
tune, of  Plymouth,  by  one  of  these  fishes. 
The  weapon  had  been  driven  through  the 
copper  sheathing,  an  inch  board  of  under 
sheathing,  a  three-inch  plank  of  hard  wood, 
then  through  twelve  inches  of  solid  white 
oak  timber,  and  then  through  two  and  a 
half  inches  of  oak  ceiling,  finally  penetrat- 
ing an  oil  cask.  Such  a  weapon  can  only 
be  compared  to  a  projectile,  and  doubtless 
many  vessels  or  boats  have  been  destroyed 
in  this  manner;  sunk,  as  was  the  Ignited 
States  Fish  Commission  sloop  Red  Hot, 
by  being  pierced  by  this  swordsman  of  the 
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'*  The  creature  we  call  a  gentleman  lies  deep  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  that  are  bom  without  a 
chance  to  master  the  outward  graces  of  the  type." 


Too  Poor  Hardly  a  day  passes,  that  I  do 
ftar  Heayen  not  see  in  some  one  of  the  papers 
Too  Ptio  on  my  exchange  list,  a  letter  to 
for  HoU  ^^  editor  asking  why  "church 
attendance  is  steadily  decreasing**;  and 
every  now  and  again  a  dominie  of  more  or 
less  distinction  discusses  the  question 
through  the  press,  and,  in  a  truly  clerical 
way,  settles  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
himself  and  of  his  vestry.  To  my  mind 
the  real  answer  to  this  oft  repeated  query 
is  to  be  found  in  the  hypocritical,  narrow 
attitude  of  the  church  and  its  parishioners 
on  Sunday  recreation.  We  marvel  at  the 
bigotry  of  the  day  which  forbade  a  man 
to  kiss  his  wife  on  Sunday;  yet  in  this 
twentieth  century  of  enlightenment  we 
close  public  museums  and  libraries  and 
other  places  of  an  educational  and  ele- 
vating influence  on  Sunday,  the  only  day 
when  they  can  be  enjoyed  by  three-quar- 
ters of  the  people,  to  whom  they  mean 
most.  Of  equal  bigotry  and  hypocrisy 
is  the  attitude  against  Sunday  recreation; 
and  New  York  City  presents  an  illuminat- 
ing example  of  it.  Athletic  games  on 
club  grounds  for  the  few  are  permitted — 
but  baseball  in  which  the  many  may 
engage,  is  prohibited;  you  may  hire  a  boat 
and  row  on  the  lake  in  Central  Park — 
but  the  lawn  tennis  courts  of  the  Park, 
free  to  the  public,  are  dosed  on  Sunday. 
Is  the  piety  of  the  City  Fathers  for  revenue 
only  ?  Golf  is  permitted  everywhere,  and 
played  on  Sunday — why  should  baseball 
not  enjoy  the  same  privilege?  No  one 
offers  to  close  the  Sunday  night  vaudeville 
shows.  People  everywhere  ride  and  drive 
on  Sunday  without  criticism;  is  Sunday 
observance  to  be  regulated  by  the  pocket- 
book?  I  once  knew  a  good  man  who 
would  not  ride  a  bicycle  on  Sunday,  but 
did  ride  a  horse.  I  know  a  worthy  church 
warden  who  will  not  play  golf  wiUi  me  on 
Sunday — ^a  man  of  education  and  ability 
in  his  chosen  profession,  but  who  does 
ride  his  bicycle! 


Three-quarters  of  the  people  have  no 
other  day  save  Sunday  for  recreation;  is 
their  already  heavy  burden  to  be  further 
weighted  by  a  Sunday  shorn  of  the  health- 
ful amusement  within  their  reach  and 
means?  Who  is  the  judge  that  declares 
golf  a  righteous  and  baseball  an  unright- 
eous game  for  Sunday;  that  closes  the  free 
libraries  and  museums,  and  leaves  open  the 
theaters;  that  lauds  you  for  riding  a  horse, 
and  damns  me  for  riding  my  bicycle?    . 

Those  who  oppose  wholesome  recrea- 
tion on  Sunday,  oppose  the  healthful 
uplift  which  our  people  must  have  in  this 
work-a-day  world,  or  wither — physically 
— morally. 

Up  to  the  In  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
Vatioma  uplifting  of  the  steeplechase 
Steeplecluw  game,  we  are  rapidly  losing 
'^■••^^^®*  confidence  in  the  public  and 
private  utterances  of  the  National  Steeple- 
chase Association  and  the  Coney  Island 
and  other  jockey  clubs  that  schedule 
steeplechase  events.  There  are  sincere 
sportsmen  in  all  these  organizations  who 
surely  work  indefatigably  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  game — but  the  scarcely 
apparent  impression  tliey  make  serves 
chiefly  to  emphasize  the  brutal  fact,  that 
in  steeplechasing,  as  in  flat  racing,  it  is 
the  gallery  and  the  gate  that  influence  the 
stewards.  Seemingly,  the  racing  man,  as 
a  rule,  is  a  sportsman  so  long  as  it  costs 
little;  for  the  most  part,  like  the  veriest 
piker,  he  is  out  for  the  money. 

Considering  the  high  type  of  men  that 
predominates  in  the  Steeplechase  Associa- 
tion, the  condition  of  that  game  is  nothing 
short  of  disgraceful.  No  sufficient  excuse 
can  be  offered  for  the  maimed  horses  and 
killed  riders  and  the  average  low  perfor- 
mances that  have  characterized  this 
season.  It  is  entirely  within  the  power 
of  the  Association  to  clear  the  situation 
if  they  dare  face  the  grafters,  and  keep 
entries  strictly  to  trained  steeplechasers  and 
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competent  jockeys.  Unschooled  horses, 
ent^ed  by  owners  out  only  for  the  "stuflF," 
and  ridden  by  incompetent  jockeys  over 
inferior  courses,  are  responsible  for  the 
broken  legged  horses,  the  killed  riders, 
and  the  scandal  which  attaches  to  steeple- 
chasing  in  America. 

The  Association  has  done  something  in 
fighting  the  fraud  which  formerly  flour- 
ished unchecked;  here  is  fraud  equally 
corrupting  which  it  can  and  must  stop  or 
lose  public  respect.  Messrs.  Hooper, 
Hitchcock,  Widener,  Clark,  et  al.  should 
profit  by  the  lesson  England's  decadent's 
steeplechasing  game  teaches  and  take  a 
leaf  out  of  France's  book,  where  the  game 
flourishes. 

]bd6im0enuB7  The  yacht  racing  season 
BriBd  of  TAcht  is  furnishing  some  unique 
RadBf  SviM  examples  of  rule  making 
— ^and  breaking.  Of  first  consequence, 
because  of  its  international  significance, 
are  the  new  rules  made  in  Germany  that  a 
yacht  on  the  starboard  tack  does  not  have 
the  right  of  way,  as  it  does  in  other  waters 
the  world  over,  unless  it  flies  the  Emperor's 
flag;  that  the  Kaiser's  yacht  always  has 
the  right  of  way  irrespective  of  the  plain 
racing  rights  of  others;  that  the  course 
may  be  changed  at  will  by  the  Kaiser  after 
the  race  has  been  started,  if  His  Yachting 
Majesty  cares  thus  to  better  the  position 
of  his  boat.  In  a  race  off  Kielfiorde,  the 
Kaiser's  boat  Meteor,  having  been  beaten 
to  windward  by  the  American  schooner 
Ingomar,  attempted,  while  on  the  port 
tack,  to  cross  the  bows  of  Ingomar  which 
was  on  the  starboard  tack.  It  was  Com- 
modore Plant's  clear  right  to  run  down 
Meteor  which  had  the  Kaiser  aboard  and 
held  her  course,  but  he  bore  away,  flying 
a  protest  flag;  and  the  Kaiser  withdrew 
his  boat  from  the  race. 

Off  Cuxhaven  while  a  race  was  in  prog- 
ress the  course  was  changed  without  the 
American  skipper's  knowledge,  so  that 
Ingomar,  originally  in  the  lead,  sailed 
about  two  miles  farther  than  Meteor,  and 
lost.  It  is  eloquent  of  Ingomar^s  qual- 
ity that  out  of  eight  races  in  German 
waters,  she  won  five.  At  Cowes,  where 
made  in  Germany  racing  rules  do  not 
apply,  Ingomar  won  the  Town  and  the 
Squadron  prizes,  defeating  Meteor  and 
others.  Altogether  the  American  schoon- 
er's career  abroad  is  gratifying. 


Of  the  made  in  (Jermany  brand  of 
rules  governing  yacht  racing,  we  have  two 
examples  at  home  eminently  worthy  to 
take  place  among  the  most  arbitrary  efforts 
of  the  Vaterland.  There  was,  for  instance, 
the  Columbia  Yacht  Club*s  refusal  to  admit 
the  owner's  representative  while  his  motor 
boat  was  measured — ^a  measurement  that 
continues  mysterious  to  this  day;  and  more 
recently  was  the  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club's 
early  vacillation  and  final  violation  of  the 
plainly  worded  conditions  governing  the 
ocean  race  for  the  Lipton  Cup.  These 
conditions  read: 

"  Boat  to  enter  must  be  a  bona  Me  cruis- 
ing vessel,  having  full  deck,  water-tight 
cockpit,  and  of  substantial  construction  and 
rig.  Yachts  built  to  any  special  racing 
class,  or  that  are  used  solely  for  racing,  or 
yachts  having  bulb  keel  or  metal  fin  which 
is  not  an  integral  portion  of  the  hull  are 
barred. 

"  Crew  limited  to  five,  all  amateurs.  One 
professional  may  be  carried  as  steward  or 
cook,  but  must  do  no  work  on  deck,  nor 
assist  in  any  manner  in  navigating  the  ves- 
sel." 

Yet  against  the  well  sustained  protest 
of  the  owner  of  Ray  II,  the  first  bona  fide 
cruising  yacht  to  finish,  the  Regatta  Com- 
mittee of  the  Brooklyn,  like  the  Regatta 
Committee  of  the  Columbia  Club,  de- 
cided, in  secret  session,  to  do  as  they  chose, 
regardless  of  the  plain  rules  before  them, 
and  with  no  thought  of  even  the  common 
courtesy  due  the  owner,  who  considered 
himself  injured  by  their  decision.  It 
would  be  as  well  if  experienced  officials, 
drawn  from  the  rocking  chair  fleets  of  the 
smaller  yacht  clubs,  would  take  a  course 
of  instruction  before  entering  upon  their 
official  labors. 

A  ciumce  The  Dohertys  will  defend  the 

forAiAerlca  doubles    and    singles    lawn 

iBltwyort  tennis     championship     titles 

LswmTemiiu  ^j^^jj  \^^  y^j^  ^^y  ^q^  ^l^ 

Newport,  and  it  looks  as  if  America  will 
have  a  look  in  for  the  doubles,  and  make  a 
better  showing  in  the  singles.  The  out- 
look in  the  doubles  is  cheCTful  enough,  in 
fact,  to  warrant  the  feeling  that  we  shall 
regain  the  title,  for  Holcomb  Ward  and 
Beals  Wright  are  making,  I  believe,  the 
strongest  doubles  team  that  has  ever  repre- 
sented this  coimtry.  At  this  writing  they 
have  beaten  the  Wrenns  twice  (9-7,  n-9, 
12-10  and  8-6,  4-6,  2-6,  6-4,  6-0),  Hackett 
and  Alexander  (6-4,  6-3,  6-1) — for  the 
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Eastern  championship — Collins  and  Little, 
the  Western  champions  (6-4,  6-4,  6-2), 
and  will  no  doubt  beat  the  same  pair  again 
when  they  meet  at  Newport  in  the  National 
Championship.  These  are  the  leading 
doubles  teams  of  1904,  and  all  seem  better 
fitted  and  certainly  are  showing  better 
form  than  the  combinations  of  1903. 
Ward  and  Wright  each  had  last  year  an 
erratic  partner  and  their  coming  together 
was  a  happy  thought.  In  singles,  W.  A. 
Lamed  who  was  champion  in  1902,  but 
overwhelmed  by  H.  L.  Doherty  last  year, 
is  still  our  leading  player,  and  Ward, 
Wright,  Collins  and  Clothier,  follow  him 
in  about  that  relative  order  of  excellence, 
I  should  say,  for  although  Ward,  Wright 
and  Clothier  has  won  a  match  each  from 
Lamed,  his  showing  against  Ward,  whom 
he  beat  in  four  sets,  seems  to  indicate  his 
real  strength  and  ranking.  Clothier  who 
last  year  put  out  of  the  Newport  tourna- 
ment both  Ward  and  Wright,  appears  to 
be  devoting  himself  to  doubles,  and  though 
he  is  a  dependable  player,  it  is  not  likely 
he  could  this  year  repeat  the  performance, 
because  of  the  improved  form  of  the  erst- 
while vanquished. 

Larned  indeed  is  playing  much  steadier 
this  year  without  losing  any  of  his  ac- 
curacy in  side  line  placing  or  his  brilliancy 
at  the  net.  If  he  can  maintain  at  New- 
port the  steadiness  he  showed  against 
Ward  at  Boston  the  other  day,  then  there 
is  hope  of  regaining  also  the  singles  title 
from  the  Englishmen;  and  at  all  events 
it  is  comforting  to  feel  that  our  first  player 
is  becoming  more  dependable,  and  that 
steadiness  is  a  characteristic  of  the  game 
of  the  several  players  ranking  next  to  him. 

Whitman,  one  time  champion,  is  en- 
tirely out  of  it — unfortunately;  he  played 
in  one  or  two  toumaments,  but  defeats  by 
Lamed,  Ward  and  Wright  appeared  to 
take  the  heart  of  him  and  he  retired. 
That  is  the  misfortune  of  American  lawn 
tennis;  if  a  player  cannot  hold  the  position 
he  won  in  his  college  days,  he  immedi- 
ately gathers  up  his  doll  rags  and  goes 
home.  It  is  not  a  sportsmanly  spirit,  and 
it  contains  the  explanation  for  the  higher 
general  average  of  the  English  over  the 
American  game. 

In  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  the  commendable  example  of  Messrs. 
Richard  D.  Stevens,  Clarence  Hobart  and 
R.  P.  Huntington,  who  have  continued 


playing  for  the  love  of  the  game  and  the 
contest,  undismayed  by  the  rise  of  younger 
champions.  This  year,  O.  S.  Campbell 
has  also  played  a  little  in  doubles.  The 
American  game  would  be  very  much  im- 
proved if  more  of  its  "veterans,"  still 
comparatively  young  in  years,  would 
follow  the  lead  of  Englishmen  and  keep 
up  their  toumament  play. 

By  coming  over  to  defend  their  champ- 
ionship titles,  the  Messrs.  Dohertys  have 
shown  the  sportsmanly  spirit;  and  that  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  our  attitude 
toward  the  Davis  Challenge  Bowl,  which 
was  carried  to  England  last  year  by  these 
Englishmen,  and  for  which  no  American 
challenge  was  forthcoming  in  1904.  In 
England,  the  Dohertys  easily  retained 
the  doubles  championship,  quite  out- 
classing Riseley  and  Smith  (6-1,  6-2,  6-4), 
who  had  beaten  Gore  and  Candia;  and 
H.  L.  Doherty  defended  the  singles  title 
against  Riseley  in  straight  sets  (6-1,  7-5, 
8-6). 

Inter-University  rowing  has  been 
finally  started  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  and 
while  something  is  lacking  in  form, 
nothing  is  wanting  in  sportsmanship. 
Washington  pulled  a  barge  against  Cali- 
fomia's  shell  and  though  defeated  showed 
really  a  better  stroke;  which  will  count 
when  the  two  are  evenly  boated. 

Miss  May  Sutton  the  youthful  lawn 
tennis  expert  from  California,  who  won 
all  the  Eastem  honors  during  her  visit  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  recently  added  the 
Western  Championship  at  Chicago.  Her 
chief  stock  in  trade  is  unusual  endurance 
and  strength,  which  added  to  fairly  good 
form  make  her  invincible  among  women 
of  equal  playing  skill  but  less  physical 
force.  She  is  fully  entitled  to  the  honors  of 
1904  she  has  won. 

It  seems  to  be  a  problem  what  to  do 
with  that  exhibitor  who  thinks  his  horses 
the  only  real  ones  in  the  ring  entitled  to 
the  blue  ribbon,  and  blackguard  judges 
who  disagree  with  him.  With  the  number 
of  vulgar,  newspaper  publicity-seeking 
men  increasing  in  the  show  ring  offenders 
of  this  kind  are  becoming  frequent — 
and  more  brazen.  It  is  certainly  a  mat- 
ter for  the  serious  thought  of  horse- 
show    associations,    especially    thpse    at      j 
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havens  of  summer  refinement,  such  as 
Long  Branch  and  Atlantic  City.  Where 
sense  of  fairness,  not  to  say  decency  is 
wanting  in  a  disappointed  exhibitor,  a 
fine  or  in  peculiarly  offensive  cases,  dis- 
qualification would  be  none  too  severe. 
The  exhibitor  always  has  the  privilege  of 
not  showing  before  judges  he  considers 
incompetent. 

Louis  F.  Scholes*  victory  at  Henley 
amply  repaid  the  faithfulness  of  those 
clubmates  who  subscribed  to  his  second 
visit  despite  the  somewhat  humiliating 
failure  of  two  years  ago.  And  the  defeat 
of  F.  S.  Kelly  must  have  been  comforting 
to  the  visitor,  for  not  only  was  Kelly  the 
holder  and  two-time  winner  of  the  Dia- 
mond Sculls,  but  it  was  he  who  distanced 
the  American  Titus  in  1902,  after  the  latter 
in  an  earlier  heat,  had  beaten  Scholes. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  famous  trophy 
has  been  won  by  a  Canadian  and  its  third 
trip  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Scholes' 
time,  8.23,  is  a  record  for  the  course — one 
mile  and  550  yards — and  it  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  next  best  times  have  been 
made  by  Americans.  B.  H.  Howell  of 
Albany,  New  York,  made  the  previous 
record  of  8.29  in  1898,  and  won  again  in 
1899;  and  8.35  stands  to  the  credit  of 
E.  H.  Ten  Eyck,  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, who  won  in  1897. 

While  the  victory  of  Harvard- Yale  over 
Oxford-Cambridge,  six  events  to  three, 
in  the  dual  track  meet  at  Queens,  July  23, 
was  praiseworthy  in  the  extreme,  none  the 
less  it  again  demonstrated  the  lamentable 
American  weakness  in  any  running  be- 
yond the  half  mile.  In  the  one  and  two 
mile  events  the  Harvard  and  Yale  entries 
were  simply  distanced — outclassed — and 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  asserting  that  in 
these  inter-university  or  inter-club  meets 
between  England  and  America,  no 
American  has  yet  won  a  distance  run. 
In  sprinting,  in  the  quarter,  which  is  in 
fact  a  sprint,  and  in  the  half  mile,  athletes 
of  the  two  countries  have  been  evenly 
matched  as  a  whole,  with  any  difference 
in  the  shorter  sprints  favoring  the  Ameri- 
can. In  games  of  skill  like  hurdling  and 
the  field  events,  the  American  athletes 
have  excelled,  while  in  the  distance  runs, 
the  English  athletes  have  invariably  out- 


classed us.  In  the  last  meeting  the 
hammer  and  one  and  two  mile  runs  were 
so  one-sided  as  to  be  iminteresting,  but  all 
the  rest  were  closely  contested. 

100  yards,  W.  A.  Schick,  Jr.,  Harvard,  9I  seconds  • 
Barclay,  Cambridge,  second  by  one  and  a  half  yards. 
One  mile,  H.  W.  Gresrson,  Cambridf^e,  4.91^  ;  Hamil- 
ton, Oxford,  second,  by  thirty  yards.  Two  miles,  H. 
M.  Godby,  Oxford,  9.50  ;  Americans  outclassed.  Half 
mile,  H.  E.  Holding,  Oxford,  1.56I ;  Comwallia,  Ox- 


ford, second  by  two  feet ;  Youncr,  Harvard,  third  by 
fifteen  yards.  Hiarh  jump,  G.  F.  Vietor,  Yale,  6  ft.  4  in.; 
Leader  and  Doorly,  Cambridge,  tied  at  5ft.  io|  in.  440 
yards,  J.  E.  Dives,  Harvard,  40!  sec.;  Barclay.  Cam- 
bridfire.  second  by  two  feet ;  Long,  Yale,  third  by  four 
feet.  Hammer,  T.  J.  Shevlin,  Yale,  loa  ft.:  Glass,  Yale, 
second,  13a  ft.  3*  in.;  Spicer,  Cambridge,  third,  in  ft. 
7  in.  Hurdles,  E.  J.  Clapp,  Yale,  15} seconds;  Bird, 
Harvard,  second  by  a  foot ;  Teall,  Cambridge,  third 
by  four  yards.  Broad  jump.  L.  P.  Sheffield,  Yale,  91 
ft.  io|  in,;  Ayres,  Harvard,  ax  ft.  9^  in.;  Smith^  Oxford, 
ax  ft.  6  in. 

The  golf  season  appears  to  have  again 
emphasized  the  need  to  a  winning  game, 
of  accuracy  rather  than  strength.  The 
long  driver  is  a  fairly  common  product  of 
America;  the  certain  player  on  the  green 
is  rare.  Travis  has  the  unusual  gift  of 
both  qualities;  but  accuracy  wins  his 
matches,  and  he  is  about  the  only  one  of 
the  older  players  who  is  this  year  keeping 
ahead  of  the  youngsters. 

If  the  National  Golf  Association  in  its 
mountainous  labors  will  but  bring  forth 
a  sensible  and  uniform  method  of  scoring 
team  matches,  it  may  help  to  balance  some 
of  its  recent  wabbling  on  the  firing  line. 

Newfoundland  at  last  is  looking  after 
its  caribou;  a  new  law  prohibits  killing 
them  in  the  water. 

When  American  fathers  take  more 
interest  in  the  games  of  their  sons,  giving 
the  companionship  and  the  counsel  which 
mean  so  much  to  the  developing  character 
of  the  boy,  we  shall  hear  less  of  corrup- 
tion in  prep,  school  athletics. 

Fickle  winds  have  rather  spoiled  the 
off  shore  racing  thus  far,  but  the  interest 
awakened  among  yachtsmen  is  considera- 
ble and  most  beneficial. 

The  "evils  of  college  athletics"  seems 
a  favorite  theme  for  the  pedagogic  pen; 
setting  a  good  example  at  home  would  do 
more  practical  service.  Besides,  nothing 
is  all  evil,  not  even  college  athletics;  why 
not  an  authoritative  word  or  two  of  its 
wholesome  side? 
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TRAINING  V.  GUIDANCE  OF  THE  SADDLE 

HORSE 


By  F.  M.  WARE 


FOR  both  logical  and  anatomical  reasons 
the  rider's  only  proper  means  of  com- 
municating directions  to  his  horse;  acceler- 
'  ating  or  restraining  speed ;  preventing  or 
causing  movement  in  any  direction,  are 
through  the  agency  of  his  hands  and  of  his 
legs  and  heels.  The  voice  has  little  to  do 
with  the  matter ;  the  whip,  even  in  the  early 
stages  of  training,  has  hardly  a  place ;  there- 
after none.  Sharp  spurs  are  never  required 
for  any  horse  really  suitable  to  make  a 
hack;  and  none  but  those  from  which  the 
rowels  have  been  removed  should  ever  be 
worn;  while  to  the  trained  horse,  leg  pres- 
sure or  a  mere  tightening  of  the  calf  mus- 
cles, is  all  sufficient. 

Due  attention  must  always  be  paid  to  the 
conformation  and  special  physical  structure 
of  the  subject,  and  its  individual  limitations 
receive  ample  consideration;  impossibilities 
must  not  be  demanded  of  the  malformed 
or  weakly  built.  An  alert  carriage  with 
arched  neck,  perpendicular  face,  and  hocks 
well  under  is  most  desirable,  and  such  an 
animal  is  almost  surely  well-balanced  by 
nature,  but  many  good  riding  horses  present 
none  of  these  attractive  peculiarities  yet 
give  good  service  and  a  comfortable  ride. 
Between  the  rather  peacocky  or  hamessy 
deportment  of  the  fashionable  Kentucky 
type  and  the  low-headed,  long-reined  Eng- 
lish or  Canadian  animal  there  are  several 
gradations.  The  airy  carriage  of  those 
trained  in  the  Kentucky  school  is  as  much 
due  to  their  natural  conformation  as  to  their 
education,  nor  can  the  one  type  be  readily 
transformed  into  the  other. 

A  very  general  failing  in  the  American 
horse  is  that  of  being  ewe-necked,  or  having 
that  member  "  upside  down "  so  to  speak ; 
another  is  that  of  hocks  placed  too  far  be- 
hind the  body;  a  third  is  the  presence  of 
rather  upright  and  not  infrequently  loaded 
shoulders.  At  least  one  of  the  celebrated 
saddle-bred  strains  is  notorious  for  being 
"rough  in  the  hocks"— a  charitable  de- 
scription (where  all  the  other  joints  of  the 
body  are  smooth)  of  true  spavin.  Hocks 
placed  far  back  are  almost  always  weak — for 
saddle  work  at  all  events — and  susceptible 
to  strains  of  various  kinds.  Thus  handi- 
capped, a  horse  will  not  willingly  "bend" 
himself  under  weight  because  it  hurts  him 
to  do  so;  nor  can  a  ewe-neck  be  made 
graceful ;  nor  are  "  mutton  shoulders  "  other 
than  clumsy;  nor  will  a  slack  loin  and  light 
back  ribs  bear  comfortably  the  stress  of  col- 
lection; nor  can  a  thick  jowl  and  narrow 
jaws  yield  without  pain  and  wind  obstruc- 
tion, etc.,  etc.  Still  all  these  defects  and 
many  more  are  to  be  found  embodied  in  the 
makeup  of  many  animals  which  comfortably 
carry  their  not  hypercritical  riders  about 
for  years. 


If  this  is  the  case,  then,  perhaps  the  reader 
may  conclude  that  matters  seem  fairly  satis- 
factory as  they  are,  and  that  it  is  best  to  let 
well  enough  alone.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  just  as  the  animals 
themselves  are  graded  so  may  be  their  edu- 
cation, but  that  this  should  proceed  along 
reasonable  lines,  readily  intelligible  to  the 
animal,  thus  promoting  the  comfort  and  best 
interests  of  all  concerned.  The  most  elabo- 
rate treatise  would  not  convince  any  one 
already  satisfied  with  crude  performance, 
nor  does  the  skill  of  the  sailor  interest  him 
who  is  satisfied  to  merely  drift  before  the 
wind. 

The  saddle  horse,  properly  trained,  bal- 
ances himself  between  two  forces — ^that  of 
advance  as  indicated  by  the  rider's  legs  and 
that  of  restraint  as  compelled  by  the  rider's 
hands.  Lacking  the  perfect  poise,  or  equi- 
librium, which  the  skilful  blending  of  these 
indications  impels,  he  must  be  always  more 
or  less  awkward  and  hesitating  in  his  move- 
ments; possessing  the  delicate  balance  in 
perfection,  he  is  generally  hampered  by  the 
rider's  lack  of  ability  to  aid  him  in  gaining 
or  retaining  it,  and  is  hopelessly  confused  by 
his  burden's  clumsiness,  which  telegraphs  to 
him  wrong  signals,  with  improperly  gradu- 
ated force.  In  time,  however,  the  animal 
generally  learns  to  lug  about  his  passenger 
tranquilly,  and  to  "tack"  or  "bout  ship" 
with  more  or  less  agility  through  indica- 
tions which,  it  is  amazing  to  notice,  in  fully 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  give  directions 
exactly  opposite  to  the  rider's  intention; 
which,  however,  the  steed  has  leaped  to 
translate  backward,  as  it  were,  having  dis- 
covered them  to  mean  the  exact  opposite 
of  what  they  attempt  to  indicate.  This  re- 
markable result  is  so  very  frequent  that 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  assert  that  logic, 
common  sense,  and  anatomical  construc- 
tion are  all  at  fault,  and  that,  after  all, 
there  is  nothing  of  importance  in  the  mat- 
ter since  apparently  any  one  of  several 
distracting  and  disconnected  signals  will 
produce  the  same  result.  Thus,  a  horse 
may  canter,  right  foot  first,  at  either  a  whip 
tap  down  the  shoulder,  a  wave  of  the  right 
hand  in  the  air,  a  kick  with  the  right  heel 
(all  wrong  intimations  for  this  order  of 
progress),  or  a  pressure  of  the  left  leg, 
graduated  to  include  the  armed  heel  if  nec- 
essary (as  is  logically  and  anatomically 
correct).  In  the  same  way,  one  pushes  a 
"gaited"  horse  here  and  pulls  him  there, 
as  though  he  were  eqnipoed  with  electric 
buttons,  to  make  him  display  and  persevere 
in  his  conventional  "  five  plaits,"  and  marvel- 
ous to  relate,  not  only  does  he  adopt  and 
change  tbem  instantly  at  the  rider's  will, 
but  includes  among  them  two  or  more 
which  are  an  extraordinary  blend  of  two  or      t 
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more  of  the  others  and  not  paces,  which 
should,  rationally,  have  any  reason  for  ex- 
istence. The  **  gaited "  horse,  by  the  way, 
is  as  thoroughly  artificial  a  creation  as  the 
extreme  high-stepper,  and  that  the  paces  of 
both  are  neither  natural  to  nor  comfortable 
for  them  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no 
one  ever  saw  a  horse  at  liberty  employ 
either  the  single-foot,  the  fox-trot,  the  run- 
ning walk,  or  the  high  stepping  heavy  har- 
ness gait  for  purposes  of  his  own  volition. 

Discarding  the  whip  as  having  no  place 
in  the  outfit  of  the  male  equestrian,  we  shall 
do  well  to  relegate  the  sharp  spur  to  the 
same  haven  of  desuetude.  No  horse  that 
is  fit  for  saddle  work,  and  has  the  spirit 
and  generous  nature  required  in  the  hack, 
ever  needed  such  punishment,  while  not 
over  one  equestrian  in  a  thousand  is  safe  to 
be  trusted  with  such  weapons — and  that  one 
never  wears  them.  Yet  of  the  neophytes 
riding  in  the  park  you  shall  see  nine  out  of 
ten  disfigured  with  "  persuaders  "  of  brutal 
sharpness,  while  the  short  habits  now  so 
fashionable  disclose  the  fact  that  Milady 
also  hath  an  armed  heel,  which  certain  cara- 
coles on  the  part  of  her  steed  proclaim  she 
not  infrequently  uses. 

It  seems  logical  to  insist  that  as  the  hind- 
quarters of  the  horse  propel  his  weight,  due 
deference  must  primarily  be  paid  to  the 
necessity  of  guiding  them  and  controlling 
their  powers;  while  investigation  proves 
that,  either  at  the  rider's  direction  or  at 
his  own  volition  the  animal  must,  before  he 
can  canter,  for  example,  deflect  his  hind- 
quarters to  the  right  or  left  according  to 
which  foot  he  leads  with,  and  that  this  lead 
is  not  taken  up  by  a  primary  movement  of 
the  forequarter  which  the  hindquarter  fol- 
lows; but  by  the  initial  advance  of  the 
proper  hind  leg  which  the  foreleg  of  that 
side  must  escape.  In  the  same  way  the  walk 
is  begun  by  propulsion  from  the  rear,  and 
not  by  advance  of  the  foreleg  which  the 
hind  foot  follows;  while  in  backing  the 
movement  is  reversed,  the  initiative  com- 
ing from  the  forehand. 

This  being  the  case,  then,  do  we  not  delay 
over  the  bitting  of  the  animal?  devote  days 
and  hours  to  the  manipulation  of  the  fore- 
hand which,  if  applied  for  at  least  half  the 
time  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  body 
would  not  only  hasten  education  but  vastly 
simplify  results?  Instructors  procrastinate 
over  their  pupils'  "hands,"  and  the  rein 
manipulations,  when  instruction  could  more 
profitably  be  devoted  to  their  heels  and  the 
leg  indications.  The  consequence  is  that,  as 
a  nation,  we  are  horsemen  of  a  very  crude 
and  "  pully-hauley "  type,  and  instead  of 
not  educating  our  saddle  horses  enough, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  advance  them 
beyond  the  kindergarten  stage,  lest  undue 
proficiency  render  them  unsaleable  through 
their  very  aptness. 

So  true  is  it  that  the  hind  quarters  may 
be  made  as  "supple"  as  the  forehand  that 
one  can  ride  a  moderately  proficient  pupil 
in  a  square,  or  almost  any  figure,  solely  by 
turning  the  croup  about  the  forehand  at  the 


angles.  Every  corner  properly  turned  is 
always  rounded  by  a  combination  of  indica- 
tions to  the  forehand  to  progress  one  way 
and  the  "  back  hand  "  the  other,  while  the 
**  reverse  pirouette "  on  the  fore-feet  is  as 
easy  of  acquiring  as  the  pirouette  itself,  al- 
though the  horse-at-liberty  employs  only 
the  latter  mode  of  wheeling. 

To  effect  control  of  the  croup  the  horse 
must  be  accustomed  to  the  blunt  spur,  the 
heel  and  the  pressure  of  the  leg.  No  bal- 
ance is  otherwise  to  be  obtained  and  main- 
tained ;  nor  does  the  fact  that  the  un- 
mounted subject  displays  perfect  poise  alter 
the  case,  for,  when  mounted,  he  not  only 
carries  a  burden,  but  generally  a  heavy, 
awkward  and  non-pliant  one,  which  may 
affect  him  grievously  by  its  shifting  avoirdu- 
pois, balance  and  position. 

Practising  (at  a  stand)  making  the  animal 
take  a  step  to  the  right  (the  forehand  be- 
ing stationary)  and  then  to  the  left  alter- 
nately at  the  pressure  of  the  opposite  leg 
and  heel  will  do  much  to  educate  this  part 
of  the  body,  as  will  the  riding  in  figures-of- 
eight  carrying  the  proper  signals  to  the 
croup  at  all  the  bends;  after  which  the 
traverse — ^passing  sideways  along  a  wall  at 
first,  and  finally  in  the  open — will  with  a 
few  steps  of  the  pirouette— circling  about 
the  motionless  forehand — carry  the  crea- 
ture much  further  along  the  rudiments  of 
his  profession  in  life  than  ninety  per  cent 
of  his  kind  ever  advance.         ^ 

No  accomplishment  is  more  necessary 
than  that  of  a  sensitive  and  nimble  croup, 
and  none  so  rare.  You  wish  to  open  a  gate 
— ten  to  one  you  have  to  dismount  to  do  so, 
yet  your  horse  should  go  to  it  head  on; 
bring  himself  parallel  with  it  at  your  leg 
pressure  that  the  latch  may  be  reached ;  ad- 
vance diagonally  through  it;  pirouette 
(half-circle)  about  its  end;  and  continue 
at  the  traverse  (side  step)  until  you  push 
it  shut  again.  You  stop  to  speak  to  a 
friend  in  the  street;  to  shake  hands  jrou 
probably  have  to  tack  and  come  about 
like  a  man-of-war  instead  of  quickly  side- 
stepping to  his  waiting  hand.  You  meet 
some  one  in  the  bridle  path,  head  on;  two 
steps  at  the  traverse  or  diagonal  will  clear 
him,  yet  to  do  so  your  horse's  head  is  pulled 
half-way  round  to  your  knee,  and  your  right 
heel  is  wildly  kicking  him  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  when  a  pressure  of  the  left  leg  would 
have  cleared  him  forthwith.  You  stand  in 
line  in  the  show  ring,  and  the  judges  ask 
you  to  separate  yourself  more  widely  from 
your  neighbor.  To  do  this  one  generally 
sees  the  animal  ridden  out  of  the  line, 
hauled  round  by  pulling  at  the  reins,  and 
the  line  re-entered  after  much  awkward  ex- 
ertion, when  two  side  steps  would  have  in- 
stantly brought  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest— and  this  is  an  accomplishment  so 
easily  taught  that  any  horse  will  learn  it  in 
a  week.  A  horse  is  capable  of  motion  in 
four  directions — forward,  backward,  side- 
ways and  diagonally.  The  first  we  let  him 
do;  the  second  we  generally  (not  always) 
make  him  do ;  the  third  and  fourth  we  never 
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attempt  to  teach  him,  yet  such  instruction  is 
not  only  necessary,  but  highly  educational 
to  us  both. 

How  then,  briefly  speaking,  shall  one  pro- 
ceed with  a  "green"  or  awkward  horse  to 
teach  him  the  rudiments  of  his  trade  as  a 
saddle  horse,  assuming  that  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  the  double-bridle,  or  some 
combination  of  the  snaffle  found  to  suit 
him;  that  he  is  neither  a  dullard  nor  a 
rogue ;  and  that  his  rider  has  a  fair  average 
seat,  and  hands  which  are  free  enough  of 
any  misconceived  duty  as  balance  retainers 
to  follow  with  some  delicacy  the  direction 
of  his  will?  Bearing  in  mind  that  pages 
might  be  written  upon  the  most  trivial  de- 
tail of  the  matter,  we  proceed  as  follows : 

At  the  walk  we  always  "  ride  "  him  every 
step,  making  him  go  up  to  his  bit  or  bits, 
and  these  arranged  so  that  he  bends  himself, 
and  that  the  impetus  given  the  croup  by  the 
legs  and  heels  may  be  met  with  appropriate 
vigor  by  the  control  of  the  forehead.  Bet- 
ter far,  if  one  finds  that  this  collection  is 
becoming  irksome  to  the  pupil,  to  stop  alto- 
gether, and  to  let  him  stretch  neck  and  mus- 
cles, than  to  allow  him  to  saunter  along  at 
ease  and  at  his  own  wandering  paces. 
Never  allow  him  to  take  the  initiative  in 
changing  direction;  constantly  fix  upon  a 
spot  to  do  this,  and,  arrived  there,  make 
him  change  at  your  will,  not  of  his  own  voli- 
tion. To  make  this  turn,  for  instance,  to 
the  right,  apply  the  right  leg — spur  if  slug- 
gish— even  as  you  indicate  the  required 
direction  with  the  right  rein,  and  let  these 
signals  be  so  nearly  equal  in  force  that  as 
the  forehand  goes  one  way  the  rear  goes  the 
other.  After  a  while  you  will  do  this  auto- 
matically with  all  horses,  and  even  the  most 
raw  will  respond  to  signs  which  their  an- 
atomy allows  them  to  properly  construe  al- 
most at  once.  In  straight  going  both  legs 
will  be  constantly  at  work  gently  and  per- 
sistently arranging  the  rate  -of  progress. 

At  the  trot  the  same  methods  obtain,  only 
that  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pace  is  not 
forced  to  such  an  extmt  as  to  allow  un- 
evenness  of  gait — sure  sign  that  the  animal 
is  off  his  balance.  The  gentle  little  pulls 
of  giving  and  taking,  mere  vibrations  of  the 
fingers  if  the  horse  is  an  adept,  accompany 
a  gradual  pressing  and  relaxing  of  the  legs, 
even  the  calf  and  thigh  muscles  sometimes 
being  enough,  although  at  first  the  heel  and 
the  blunt,  or  rowelless,  spur  find  work  to  do. 
As  the  animal  never  puts  his  foot  down 
beyond  the  end  of  his  nose  the  advantage 
of  the  perpendicularly  carried  face  is  evi- 
dent, and  this  accomplishment  insures  not 
only  an  even  cadence  to  every  pace,  but  a 
good  balance  as  well. 

As  a  rule  the  saddle  horse's  trot  is  not 
capable  of  any  appreciable  degree  of  ac- 
celeration, the  various  shoes,  etc.,  used  for 
that  purpose  being  out  of  place  on  him, 
and  tne  shifting  nature  of  his  burden  prov- 
ing a  handicap  to  rapid  progress  at  the  pace 
unless  the  motionless  seat  of  the  old-time 
trotting- jockey  be  adopted  (he  stood  im- 
movably in  his  stirrups  and  never  sat  down 


in  his  saddle).  Changes  of  direction  should 
be  indicated  in  the  same  way  as  at  the 
walk,  and  a  "close" — i.e.,  motionless — seat 
be  maintained  as  the  animal  alters  his 
course,  that  leg  and  hand  pressure  may  be 
steady  and  even;  nor  should  change  be 
asked  except  the  proper  leg  is  about  coming 
into  action,  for  the  reason  that  the  animal 
cannot  instantly  obey  (for  instance)  an 
order  to  turn  to  the  right  when  he  is  about 
to  extend  the  left  foreleg.  The  same  care 
should  be  used  at  the  walk  in  this  respect. 
In  the  canter  a  change,  if  of  lead,  should  ac- 
company a  change  of  direction. 

In  all  these  changes  the  animal  is  not  to 
be  allowed  to  follow  the  pull  of  the  rein 
with  his  head  and  neck,  and  any  attempt  so 
to  do  must  meet  sharp  correction  by  the 
spur,  and  by  a  direct  pull  of  both  reins  to 
force  him  up  to  his  bits,  and  straighten  him 
out.  It  is  only  in  the  traverse,  or  side  step, 
and  in  the  canter  that  the  animal  should  be 
allowed  to  thus  bend  himself,  and  for  these 
reasons  the  value  of  the  Baucher  exhaust- 
ive "suppling"  has  always  seemed  mere- 
tricious. 

In  all  these  paces  we  shall  recognize  that 
the  diagonal  effect  of  the  legs  is  indicated, 
even  as  the  saddle  gaits  themselves  partake 
of  this  characteristic,  but  in  none  shall  we 
find  this  unalterable  fact  so  thoroughly  ex- 
emplified as  in  the  canter — for  to  its  proper 
performance  the  diagonal  indications  are 
absolutely  necessary,  or  would  be,  did  we 
not,  as  cited  earlier,  find  so  many  instances 
where  other  indications  brought  about  ap- 
parently satisfactory  results. 

All  horses  are  born  right-  or  left-handed, 
and  every  one  of  them  has  for  this  reason  a 
preference  as  to  the  foot  which  will  prove 
most  comfortable  for  him  to  lead  with. 
Start  up  twenty  colts  at  pasture  and  you 
shall  see  them  fairly  equally  divided  in  this 
respect.  Many  people  maintain  that  the 
rignt  lead  is  the  natural  one  for  a  horse, 
but  observation  has  failed  to  prove  it, 
though  it  has  testified  that  each  creature  has 
a  favorite  side — ^probably  the  stronger — ^just 
as  the  colt  in  training  has  always  a  favorite 
way  of  whipping  round  according  to  his  de- 
velopment. 

To  canter  properly,  then,  the  "office" 
comes  always  from  the  rider^s  opposite  leg. 
At  its  indication,  or  of  his  own  volition,  the 
hack  must  carry  his  quarters  to  the  right 
or  left,  according  as  he  leads  on  either 
side,  and  the  initial  movement  of  the  gait 
comes  from  the  croup.  In  the  same  way  the 
change  of  lead  is  made  at  a  change  of  direc- 
tion, and  this  indication  is  given  just  as  the 
animal  is  about  to  bring  up  the  leg  to  which 
the  change  is  desired.  The  application  of 
the  opposite  leg  again  carries  over  the 
croup,  and  the  foreleg  is  extended  to  make 
way  for  it,  the  forehand  being  (so  to  speak) 
**  lightened "  by  a  pull  at  the  mouth  grad- 
uated to  need,  and  the  new  cadence  being  as 
exact  as  the  old  after  the  slight  pause 
which  marks  the  very  instant  of  the  change. 
Shut  the  eyes  and  listen  to  a  horse  making 
these  shifts,  and  you  shall  hear  a  pause  you  Ip 
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can  hardly  detect  by  the  eye,  just  as  the  ear 
detects  a  lameness,  if  the  eye  is  averted, 
which  that  member  can  neither  quite  de- 
tect nor  locate. 

An  awkward  horse  may  be  easily  made  to 
canter — for  instance,  right  lead — by  getting 
him  headed  to  the  left,  parallel  to  a  fence 
or  building,  and  about  ten  feet  from  it, 
turning  him  toward  it,  suddenly  applying 
the  left  spur,  and  swerving  him  to  a  parallel 
course  with  it.  The  sudden  turn  has  put 
his  hind  quarters  where  he  can  canter  (or 
hand  gallop)  at  once,  and  he  catches  the 
idea  of  the  leg  indication  forthwith.  A 
sway  of  the  body  just  as  the  signal  is  given 
to  the  right  or  left,  according  as  the  lead  is 
desired,  has  always  seemed  to  assist  matters 
also.  A  lady  should  never  use  her  whip 
down  the  off  shoulder,  as  is  so  often  done, 
because  her  left  leg  can  so  plainly  signal  for 
the  right  lead,  which  is  the  only  one  she  can 
with  comfort  sit. 


Once  off  at  the  canter,  the  horse  is  as 
before  kept  to  his  work  by  the  legs,  and  the 
rough  hand  gallop  is  gradually  restrained 
more  and  more,  until  it  becomes  the  bal- 
anced slow  canter.  This  is  a  very  trying 
pace,  when  long  persisted  in,  and  frequent 
changes  01  lead  should  be  made  to  prevent 
undue  strain.  The  collected  slow  canter  is 
best  taught  by  taking  the  horse  gradually 
back  and,  just  before  pulling  up,  closing  the 
legs  and  meeting  the  impetus  thus  given 
with  force  enough  to  make,  for  a  few 
strides,  the  cadence  very  deliberate — then 
rest  at  ease  or  at  a  slower  pace. 

No  hack  should  ever  be  allowed  to  be  run 
off  his  feet  from  a  trot  into  a  canter,  but 
always  pulled  to  a  walk,  collected,  and 
started  afresh;  lapsing  in  the  same  way 
from  the  canter  to  a  walk,  and  then  into 
a  trot.  The  paces  cannot  be  differentiated 
too  sharply  for  the  good  of  the  horse  as  a 
hrst  rate  saddle  animal. 


IRISH  AND  GORDON  SETTERS  AS 
FIELD  DOGS 

By  JOSEPH  A.   GRAHAM 


WHILE  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  Irish 
setters  have  not  held  their  own  either 
in  public  events  or  in  the  favor  of  private 
sportsmen,  there  is  one  contrary  fact  which 
lends  to  this  state  of  things  a  trifle  of  per- 
plexity. A  large  number  of  thorough-going 
field  shots  who  have  owned  and  seen  num- 
bers of  dogs  say  that  the  best  setters  they 
ever  used  were  Irish.  I  have  in  mind  ten 
or  twelve  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  who  make  this  statement  when 
talking  of  their  experiences.  An  example 
worth  mentioning  is  that  of  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Scudder  of  St.  Louis.  Few  sportsmen 
anywhere  have  either  owned  or  shot  over 
as  many  good  dogs  as  Mr.  Scudder.  For 
many  years  he  has  constantly  kept  a  picked 
string  of  ten  or  twelve  in  training  and  has 
made  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  any 
breed.  Sometimes  a  majority  of  his  dogs 
are  pointers,  and  in  other  years  he  has  more 
of  setters.  Frequently  they  are  field  trial 
performers.  He  tells  me  without  reserva- 
tion that  the  best  dog  he  ever  had  was  an 
Irish  setter,  which  he  describes  as  fast, 
stanch,  handy  on  birds,  and  always  ready 
for  work.  He  admits,  however,  that  it  took 
two  seasons  to  train  the  dog,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  first  year  the  animal  would  seldom 
point  at  all.  Here,  perhaps,  lies  one  ex- 
planation of  the  Irish  setter's  loss  of  favor. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  it  has  not  the  natu- 
ral pointing  instinct  or  judgment  in  locat- 
ing birds  to  the  degree  shown  in  pointers 
and  English  setters. 

Before  the  country  which  is  now  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Oklahoma  was  open  to  settlement. 


I  was  out  one  day  on  the  prairie  with  the 
late  General,  then  Captain  Woodson  of  the 
regular  army,  a  keen  sportsman  and  an 
educated  critic  of  dogs.  A  friend  had  sent 
him  a  beautiful  Irish  setter  something  over 
a  year  old.  The  captain  took  the  youngster 
out  this  day  to  give  him  a  trial  on  birds. 
The  dog  started  out  in  attractive  fashion, 
ranging  fast  and  with  high  head  on  both 
sides  of  the  wagon  as  we  drove  along. 
Prairie  chicken  and  quail  were  both  abun- 
dant in  those  days  of  Oklahoma.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  Irishman  struck  a  "bunch"  of 
chicken.  He  did  not  make  game  or  hesi- 
tate, but  dashed  through  them  as  if  they 
had  been  so  many  flies,  and  went  ranging 
along  as  blithely  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. The  captain  uttered  a  few  muttered 
maledictions,  but  fancied  that  the  dog  would 
settle  down  after  a  little  more  running. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  performance  was  re- 
peated. The  dog  galloped  straight  through 
a  covey  without  looking  to  the  right  or  left 
or  appearing  in  the  least  interested  in  the 
birds.  Captain  Woodson  remarked  that  if 
the  rascal  would  even  chase,  he  would  be 
satisfied  to  give  it  further  education.  But 
not  once  during  the  entire  run  was  there 
evidence  that  the  dog  recognized  game.  He 
passed  into  the  hands  of  somebody  else  in 
a  few  days,  and  I  do  not  know  what  was 
his  further  development.  Very  likely,  how- 
ever, if  the  captain  had  turned  the  dog  over 
to  a  trainer,  a  season  of  experience  would 
have  brought  back  a  well-established  and 
valuable  shooting  colleague. 
Irish  setters  are  indisputably  satisfactonr 
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to  a  great  many  sportsmen.  Those  which 
are  good  are  hardy  hunters,  excellent  re- 
trievers, and  ready  for  either  water  or 
weather.  The  fact  that  they  do  not  reach 
their  best  until  three  or  four  years  old 
operates  against  them.  I  might  record  an- 
other feature  of  the  Irish  setter  character 
which  I  never  seen  mentioned.  Though  the 
good  ones  are  bold  even  to  recklessness,  the 
timid  ones  are  the  most  creepy  and  exas- 
perating potterers  I  have  ever  seen  of  any 
breed.  This  trouble  appears  especially  often 
on  the  female  side. 

In  public  field  trials  the  Irish  setters  have 
not  been  able  to  compete  with  pointers  and 
English  setters.  It  seems  impossible  to  give 
them  the  dashing,  get-away  speed  which  the 
judges  expect  in  a  good  stake,  and  they 
usually  waste  too  much  time  on  their  game 
when  they  do  find  it.  In  the  early  days  of 
field  trials  they  contested  fairly  well,  the 
rules  then  counting  the  number  of  points 
as  a  standard  of  competition.  In  1879  Erin 
II  made  a  good  showing  in  the  Tennessee 
trials,  and  at  that  same  period  Joe,  Jr., 
which  was  half  Irish,  boomed  himself  by 
beating  Gladstone  in  a  match  race.  The 
Irish  setter.  Friend,  actually  did  some  win- 
ning under  those  early  rules. 

Public  records  for  Irish  setters  soon 
settled  around  Dr.  Jarvis  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  his  great  dog  Elcho,  which  he 
purchased  from  Mr.  Turner  of  St.  Louis, 
the  importer.  Among  famous  stud  dogs 
of  all  breeds  Elcho  must  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  prepotent.  His  sons  and 
daughters  inherited  and  transmitted  his  su- 
perior points  so  uniformly  that  they  be- 
came the  fashion  wherever  Americans  fan- 
iced  the  red  setter.  Dr.  Jarvis  had  begun 
the  breeding  of  the  Irish  in  1868.  Among 
his  importations  was  a  bitch  from  Mr. 
Llewellin,  who  was  in  the  early  days  a 
believer  in  the  red  ones.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Plunket  and  full  sister  to  Kite  and 
Marvel.  However,  she  disappointed  Dr. 
Jarvis  and  he  imported  from  Mr.  Cecil 
Moore  a  daughter  of  Palmerston.  This 
bitch,  bred  to  Elcho,  produced  Raleigh  and 
Loma,  with  which  brace  Dr.  Jarvis  com- 
peted in  the  Eastern  club's  field  trials  of 
1879.  Raleigh  won  second  in  the  all-age 
stake,  and  there  was  a  large  contingent  of 
attending  sportsmen  who  believed  that  the 
brother  and  sister  fairly  won  the  brace 
stake.  Lorna  competed  again  with  high 
credit  in  1882,  after  she  had  been  used 
regularly  as  a  shooting  dog.  Dr.  Jarvis 
afterward  owned  imported  Blue  Rock, 
which  he  bought,  after  the  dog's  fine  pub- 
lic field  work  in  this  country,  from  George 
Gray.  He  imported  himself  the  full 
brother  of  Blue  Rock,  Signal,  after  the 
latter  had  proved  himself  in  British  field 
trials  one  of  the  best  performers  of  the 
day.  Signal  introduced  an  important  and 
valuable  element  of  blood  which  is  still 
prominent  in  American  red  setters.  Dr. 
Jarvis  regarded  Signal  as  the  best  Irish 
setter  he  ever  owned  or  saw. 

After  field  trials  were  placed  on  a  settled 


basis,  the  Irish  practically  ceased  to  com- 
pete and  their  entries  soon  became  rare. 
The  breeders  have  never  entirely  given  up 
the  idea  of  beating  English  setters  and 
pointers  in  the  field  trials,  but  their  success 
has  not  been  Battering.  Mr.  Washington  of 
Pittsburg  tried  it  in  1890  with  his  imported 
dog,  Sarsfield.  Mr.  Wenzel  of  Philadel- 
phia entered  that  year  his  Ready  II  and 
William  H.  in  ohe  of  the  principal  derbies. 
Mr.  George  Gray,  also  in  the  same  derby, 
entered  Tillie  Boru.  She  was  described  as 
the  best  of  the  Irish  entries  of  that  year  in 
speed  and  range.  As  Mr.  Washington  had 
for  a  number  of  years  one  of  the  strongest 
kennels  of  these  setters  in  the  country,  his 
lack  of  success  was  regarded  almost  as  de- 
cisive of  the  chances  in  field  trials.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  Mr.  Bishop  of  Cincinnati  took 
up  the  idea  with  Finglas,  an  imported  Irish 
setter  of  unusual  field  quality,  bringing 
across  the  sea  a  considerable  family  repu- 
tation. He  was  by  Fingal  III  out  of  Ave- 
line  and  from  one  of  the  greatest  British 
strains.  Mr.  Bishop  also  had  the  full  sister, 
Coleraine.  In  1892  the  American  Club  was 
organized  on  a  somewhat  new  basis  with 
separate  stakes  for  Irish  setters,  English 
setters,  and  pointers,  the  three  winners  to 
run  together  for  the  absolute.  Finglas  won 
first  in  the  Irish  setter  class  and  also  won 
the  absolute,  beating  the  pointer.  Castle- 
man's  Rex,  a  son  of  Mainspring,  and  the 
English  setter  Hi  Di,  by  Gath's  Hope.  In 
the  Irish  stake  Elcho's  Maid  and  Hope 
Boru,  both  owned  by  Gray  and  handled  by 
Mayfield,  were  second  and  third.  In  the 
previous  year  Coleraine  had  won  second 
in  the  all-age  stake  of  the  Irish  Setter 
Club  in  which  stake  Dr.  Jarvis's  Duke 
Elcho  received  the  unusual  field  award  of 
"  favorable  commendation."  Finglas  and 
Coleraine  also  competed  in  the  regular 
Central  Club's  stake  in  1892,  but  neither 
was  placed.  In  1893  Fingalin,  by  Finglas 
out  of  the  celebrated  bench  winner,  Ruby 
Glenmore,  was  second  to  the  pointer,  War- 
wick Nellie,  in  the  International  derby  run 
in  Canada.  There  were  eleven  starters,  and 
this  win  must  be  regarded  as  a  feather  in 
the  cap  of  the  Irish  setter.  In  1893  the 
Irish  Setter  Club  ran  its  stakes  at  Thomas- 
ville.  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Thomson's  bitch. 
Gem,  by  Shaun,  won  the  derby,  with  Nugget 
II,  a  daughter  of  Finglas,  second,  and  Pa- 
tricius,  a  son  of  Duke  Elcho,  third.  In  the 
all-age  stake  Currer  Bell  IV,  by  Tim  out 
of  Currer  Bell  HI,  was  first.  In  1895  the 
Irish  Setter  Club  ran  its  stakes  at  High 
Point,  North  Carolina.  The  Derby  was 
won  by  Lady  Finglas,  a  daughter  of  Finglas 
out  of  Lady  Swiveller.  There  were,  how- 
ever, but  two  starters.  In  the  all-age  stake 
Dr.  Davis  won  both  first  and  second  with 
Lou  and  Currer  Maid,  both  by  Finglas  out 
of  Currer  Bell  IV.  This  almost  closes  the 
chapter  of  Irish  setter  field  trial  perform- 
ances, though  others  have  occasionally  been 
entered,  Mr.  Thomas  having  entered  Prince 
Bloomfield  two  years  ago. 
On  the  bench  the  Irish  s^xQ5f([|f(^[^ 
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attractive  on  account  of  his  beautiful  color 
and  good  movement.  In  numbers  the  ex- 
hibit, however,  is  nearly  always  small. 
Each  class  usually  consists  of  two  or  three 
good  dogs  in  the  hands  of  professional 
handlers,  and  as  many  more  local  specimens 
of  rather  poor  quality.  The  history  of 
Irish  setters  on  the  bench  is  easily  told, 
since  there  are  no  great  differences  of  opin- 
ion which  would  create  contests.  One  high- 
class  bench-winning  Irish  setter  is  much 
like  another — ^the  differences  being  in  rela- 
tive detail.  Two  exceptions  to  this  rule 
may  be  noted  in  the  present  champion  Lord 
Lismore,  and  Mr.  Thomas*  Prince  Bloom- 
field.  Lismore  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
dogs  now  living,  but  is  more  solidly  built 
and  square  in  the  head  than  the  usual  run 
of  Irish  setters.  The  difference  is  not  great, 
but  enough  to  mark  him  as  almost  a  type 
of  his  own.  Prince  Bloomfield  is  a  typical 
Irishman,  but  is  one  of  the  smallest  speci- 
mens ever  taken  into  a  ring. 

Any  one  can  see  by  glancing  at  the  stud- 
book  that  one  of  the  great  progenitors  of 
Irish  setters  in  America  was  Elcho.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  great  ones.  His  de- 
scendants are  still  winning  on  the  bench. 
His  best  son  as  a  show  dog  was,  perhaps, 
Elcho,  Jr.  Another  son,  a  handome  dog 
of  the  early  day,  was  Berkeley.  During 
most  of  his  bench  career  this  dog  was 
owned  by  Mr.  Moore  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Wenzel  of  Philadelphia  was  an  ardent  pa- 
tron of  the  breed  for  years,  and  his  cham- 
pions, Tim  and  Chief,  were  r^ular  winners. 
Another  of  the  early  importations  was  Erin, 
brought  over  by  Mr.  Turner  of  St.  Louis, 
who  had  imported  Elcho  in  company  with 
the  particularly  handsome  bitch,  Loo  II. 
Champion  Laura  B.  was  one  of  the  best 
bitches  on  the  benches  fifteen  years  ago,  her 
fine  size  and  style  .making  her  conspicuous 
whenever  shown. 

These  imported  reds  of  one  and  two  dec- 
ades ago  are  in  the  pedigrees  of  nearly  all 
American  dogs  of  the  breed  to-day. 

Leigh  Doane  and  her  descendants  were 
favorites  around  Philadelphia  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  An  imported  dog  of  special 
reputation  in  the  field  was  Desmond  II. 
He  was  by  the  famous  British  dog,  Frisco. 
He  was  entered  in  the  field  trials  on  this 
side,  but,  like  the  rest  of  his  breed,  failed  to 
distinguish  himself,  though  he  won  first 
place  in  the  Philadelphia  Club's  all-age 
stake  of  1888.  Desmond  was  a  descendant 
of  Elcho. 

Among  the  descendants  of  Elcho  the  most 
successful  bench-show  dogs  of  recent  days 
are  Lord  Lismore,  inbred  to  Elcho,  and 
Fred  Elcho,  both  bench  champions.  Mr. 
Vandergrift  of  Pittsburg,  who  imported 
and  showed  so  extensively  in  various  breeds 
for  two  years,  brought  over  a  typical  and 
good  dog  in  Prince  Victor.  All  of  the  win- 
ning dogs  of  late  years,  in  fact,  have  been 
of  excellent  type,  averaging  better  in  depth 
and  richness  of  color  than  the  champions  of 
the  earlier  period.  The  greatest  bench 
winner  in  the  spring  of  1904  was  St.  Cloud 


III,  a  rarely  fine  Irishman.  Like  Lismore 
he  is  intensely  inbred  to  Elcho;  in  fact, 
more  closely  than  Lismore. 

The  books  usually  say  that  the  color  may 
be  deep  red  or  red  with  a  yellow  cast.  In 
practice  the  judges  for  several  years  have 
strongly  preferred  the  deep  mahogany  red, 
and  it  is  now  regarded  as  the  typical  color. 
The  general  description  of  the  Irish  setter 
in  the  matter  of  shape  is  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish setter,  except  that  the  former  is  higher 
on  the  leg  and  narrower  all  through.  A 
lightness  of  muzzle  and  lip  which  would  be 
regarded  as  a  defect  in  an  English  setter  is 
entirely  permissible  in  the  Irish.  Many  of 
the  best  have  the  flank  tucked  up  and  the 
loin  curved,  suggesting  the  contour  of  a 
greyhound.  These  greyhound  lines,  how- 
ever, do  not  make  extreme  speed.  A  good 
Irish  setter  is  fast,  but  the  speed  is  not  that 
of  field  trials.  It  is  galloping  rather  than 
running. 

Mr.  Guthrie  of  Mexico,  Missouri,  and 
some  other  gentlemen  in  the  West  have  re- 
cently discussed  the  plan  of  selecting  spe- 
cially fast  and  heady  Irish  setters  with  the 
object  of  breeding  them  up  to  field  trial 
class.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  gentle- 
men like  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  has  abundant 
means  and  is  an  indefatigable  student  of 
the  breeding  science,  will  pursue  this  object 
perseveringly.  Whether  or  not  he  succeeds 
in  meeting  the  English  setters  and  pointers 
on  equal  terms,  he  is  at  least  likely  to  re- 
store to  some  extent  the  old  popularity  of 
a  breed  which  has  great  utility  as  a  hardy, 
ready,  and  reliable  bird  dog. 

The  Gordons  have  been  even  less  suc- 
cessful than  the  Irish  in  retaining  the  af- 
fections of  the  multitude  of  shooting  men. 
The  reason  usually  given  by  sportsmen  who 
have  tried  and  discarded  them  is  that  they 
are  self-willed  and  hard  to  handle  without 
having  class  which  would  be  a  compensa- 
tion for  extra  trouble  in  education.  No 
Gordon  has  yet  had  the  rapidity  of  action 
which  the  prevailing  American  taste  de- 
mands, and  nearly  all  of  them  potter  a  great 
deal  on  foot  scent. 

In  color  the  Gordon  is  black  and  tan,  the 
tan  appearing  on  the  jaws,  breast,  and  the 
inside  of  the  legs.  The  tan  should  be  a 
rich  red  and  sharply  outlined  from  the 
black.  Theoretically  a  slight  dash  of  white 
on  the  breast  is  permissible,  but  judges  of 
this  breed  are  so  exacting  as  to  color  that 
for  practical  show  purposes  a  white  spot 
is  a  disqualification  in  good  competition. 
The  usual  English  setter  description  of 
shape  fits  the  Gordon  except  that  the  latter 
is  considerably  heavier  in  general  make-up, 
and  especially  in  skull  and  muzzle.  This 
natural  heaviness  is  aggravated  by  a  ten- 
dency to  take  on  flesh  which  quickly  re- 
duces a  speed  not  first  rate  at  best.  In  looks 
this  breed  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  and 
some  fanciers  are  still  loyal  to  its  good 
qualities. 

Though  the  breed  takes  its  name  from 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  at  whose  kennel  the 
strain  of  black  and  tans  was  fixed  a  hud-p 
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dred  years  ago,  the  modern  Gordon  is 
really  a  specialized  and  developed  form  of 
the  black-and-tan  color  in  the  English 
setter.  Some  of  the  English  authorities 
believe  that  the  bloodhound  was  crossed 
on  the  setter  to  produce  what  is  known  as 
the  Gordon.  There  is  no  evidence  to  that 
effect,  but  they  make  the  inference  from 
the  Gordons'  tendency  to  dwell  on  foot 
scent  and  from  the  frequent  appearance  of 
red  or  haw  in  the  comer  of  the  eye. 

Many  black-and-tan  setters  of  more  or 
less  straight  Gordon  blood  are  scattered  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
breeders  who  have  maintained  regular  ken- 
nels of  the  breed  are  few.  In  the  hands  of 
men  who  understand  them  and  are  good 
shots  on  single  birds,  a  Gordon  is  often  a 
killing  dog.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Llewellin  and  the  modern  pointer,  Gor- 
dons were  highly  prized  by  many  persons 
who  shot  in  the  thick  cover  of  the  East  and 
North.  The  Llewellin  and  pointer  have 
now  apparently  taken  their  places  even  in 
this  kind  of  country.  On  the  bench  Gordon 
entries  are  always  a  small  class.  It  was  for 
some  time  claimed  by  many  breeders  that 
the  Duke  of  Gordon's  black  and  tans  were 
the  important  ingredient  in  the  Duke- 
Rhoebe  element  of  the  Llewellin  setter,  but 
historical  investigation  pretty  well  disposed 
of  this  claim  and  the  Gordons  must  stand 
on  their  own  foundation  of  merit. 

Mr.  Harry  Malcolm  of  Baltimore  a 
dozen  years  ago  undertook  to  establish  a 
kennel  of  Gordons  which  would  compete 
with  other  breeds  in  fast  and  snappy  field 
quality.  Some  of  his  best  dogs  became 
quite  noted — among  them  Whip  and  Stub- 
ble. Stubble  was  taken  west  to  Iowa  and 
competed  in  one  or  two  field  trials,  where 
the  judges  spoke  of  him  with  respect.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  Mr. 
Malcolm's  dogs  in  Baltimore,  and  found 
them  very  much  more  active  and  alert  than 
the  average  setter  of  the  breed.  Later  Mr. 
Malcolm  seemed  to  lose  interest  in  the  ex- 
periment, and  nothing  of  his  has  come  be- 
fore the  public  for  some  years. 

When  the  sporting  classes  were  at  their 
highest  popularity  in  bench  shows,  the 
crack  Gordons  were  Argus,  Belmont,  Beau- 
mont, Little  Boy,  and  Royal  Duke.  These 
were  all  champions  and  handsome  speci- 
mens. In  the  West  Dr.  Oughten  of  Dwight, 
Illinois,  took  up  the  Gordon  and  has  been 
liberal  in  his  importations.  One  of  his  high- 
class  imported  dogs  was  Heather  Lad.  In 
1901  he  brought  out  Heather  Donald,  the 
most  richly  colored  and  best-coated  dog 
seen  for  years.  Donald  was  also  more 
vigorous  and  active  than  most  of  the  Gor- 
dons, though  his  skull  was  a  trifle  lacking 
in  type  and  his  stern  carried  as  high  and 
as  much  curled  as  the  worst  of  the  Llewel- 
lins.  Dr.  Oughten  imported  nearly  all  of 
his  dogs  from  the  kennel  of  Mr.  Chapman 
of  Scotland.  The  same  year  Mr.  Vander- 
grift  showed  a  typical  and  excellent  dog, 
imported  Duke  of  Edgeworth,  which  could 
not  exhibit  his  best  form,  as  he  was  well 


along  in  years  and  showing  his  age.  Later 
Mr.  Vandergrift  obtained  a  better  speci- 
men in  champion  Downham  Victor,  brought 
out  in  the  New  York  show  of  1902. 

In  1890  the  Gordon  setter  club  ran  a  field 
trial  stake  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
Southern  trials.  It  was  not  a  success  in 
either  entries  or  character  of  performance. 
The  winner  of  first  was  Bendigo;  Beau- 
mont second,  and  Belmont  third.  In  1893 
there  was  a  Gordon  setter  trial  at  Free- 
town, Massachusetts.  Again  the  starters 
were  few  and  the  performance  by  no  means 
brilliant.  The  derby  winner  was  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's .Don ;  Pearle's  Jolly  G.  winning  the 
all-age  stake. 

There  have  always  been  enough  Gordons 
to  furnish  a  few  good  specimens  for  the 
leading  bench  shows,  but  as  a  general  fact 
they  have  become  in  number  of  compara- 
tively little  importance.  Their  fine  noses 
and  accurate  work  on  single  birds  have  re- 
tained for  them  a  few  patrons,  and  that  is 
about  the  sum  of  what  can  be  said  of  them 
as  field  dogs  on  American  game. 

NOTES 

People  who  like  dogs  in  general  and  have 
no  experience  with  breeds  are  constantly 
asking  advice  on  what  breed  to  select  for 
purposes  of  companionship.  If  a  man 
could  answer  that  question  to  suit  .every- 
body, there  would  be  but  one  breed  of  dogs. 
A  point  which  Americans  should  under- 
stand is  that  conditons  in  this  country  do 
not  favor  long-haired  and  heavily  coated 
dogs.  Fleas  and  other  insects  are  much 
more  flourishing  nuisances  here  than  in 
England,  and  the  conditions  of  living 
among  Americans  make  close  attention  to 
dogs  more  difficult.  Many  of  the  long- 
haired breeds  are  so  attractive  and  valuable 
that  the  disadvantage  is  overborne.  But, 
speaking  generally,  I  should  advise  any  in- 
experienced person  living  south  of  Chicago 
and  Boston  to  select  one  of  the  short-haired 
breeds  for  a  fancy.  What  one  reads  about 
dogs  for  England  cannot  be  taken  as  gospel 
in  America. 

If  I  did  not  shoot,  I  think  my  own  choice 
would  be  an  Airedale  terrier.  He  is  big 
and  strong  enough  to  be  a  real  dog,  and  yet 
not  clumsy.  He  is  easily  cared  for,  and  has 
a  character  which  is  impressive  if  not  in- 
sinuating. With  a  careless  person,  the  Aire- 
dale is  too  much  of  a  fighter  to  be  agreeable 
in  town. 

The  Boston  terrier  is  the  most  attractive 
of  the  bulldog  tribe.  He  is  smart  and 
sporty  in  looks,  and  combines  availability 
for  house  and  for  outdoors.  He  has,  how- 
ever, his  own  way  of  being  quarrelsome, 
and  I  remember  seeing  one  prize-winner 
kill  another  in  five  minutes.  Fanciers  tell 
me  also  that  the  Bostons  are  somewhat 
hard  to  raise. 

All  large  dogs  are  troublesome  to  keep, 
and  the  smell  is  decidedly  objectionable. 
The  Great  Dane  I  should  call  the  best  of 
them.  ^  T 
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EVER  since  our  aboreal  ancestors  with 
prehensile  toes  scampered  among  the 
branches  of  the  pre-glacial  forests  men 
have  built  brush  shelters  for  camps  or  tem- 
porary refuge,  and  I  make  no  claim  to  in- 
venting this  time-honored  style  of  forest 
home.  The  truth  is  that  no  contrivance  of 
any  description  is  ever  invented  at  once 
in  its  entirety,  but  everything  is  evolved 
from  something  else,  everything  grows. 
Not  only  is  this  true  of  plants,  animals  and 
men,  but  it  also  holds  good  with  men's 
clothes,  tools  and  houses,  all  are  products  of 
evolution. 

Our  birds  never  invented  their  wonderful 
nests,  they  have  but  modified  and  improved 
the  cruder  nests  of  their  more  undeveloped 
ancestors. 

So  the  brush  huts  here  given  are  evolved 
from  the  shacks  and  camps  familiar  to 
every  one  who  visits  our  north  woods,  but 
the  application  of  the  beaver-mat  and  the 
mat  itself  is  new,  so  also  is  the  use  of  the 
bundles  of  fagots  and  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing an  adobe  house  here  described. 

Figs.  I,  2  and  3  show  the  simple  frame 
work  of  the  well-known  open  Adirondack 
camp ;  Fig.  i  shows  one  where  two  standing 
trees  have  been  made  to  do  duty  as  corner 
posts  for  the  lean-to.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
same  form  of  shelter  with  two  forked  sticks 
planted  in  the  ground  in  place  of  the  grow- 
mg  trees  of  the  first  diagram,  and  Fig.  3 
is  simply  a  profile  view  of  same. 

These  camps  are  shingled  with  birch 
bark,  spruce  bark  or  covered 
with  brush.  Even  a  novice  can 
cut  birch  bark,  but  might  fail 
to  get  the  same  results  from 
the  spruce  tree.  Let  the  begin- 
ner hunt  through  the  wood  for 
a  comparatively  smooth  spruce 
tree,  and  when  a  suitable  one 
is  found,  cut  a  ring  around  the 
bottom  and  another  about  five 
feet  above  the  first;  then  cut 
a  perpendicular  slit  connecting 
the  two  rings ;  it  is  now  a  sim- 
ple matter  to  peel  off  the  sec- 


tion of  bark  by  the  careful  use 
of  the  hatchet  and  the  help  of  a 
comrade  to  hold  on  to  the  edge 
of  the  bark. 

In  this  way  enough  pieces  can 
soon  be  secured  to  roof  the 
shack,  but  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  you  know  all  this  and  also 
how  to  lay  the  bark,  beginning 
at  the  bottom  and  working  up, 
so  that  each  layer  overlaps  the 
lower  one  and  breaks  joints  with 
the  ones  below  it ;  also,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  you  know  how  to  weight  down  the 
bark  with  poles  laid  from  the  ground  at 
intervals  so  that  their  top  ends  protrude 
over  the  open  front  of  the  camp.  Loose 
brush  is  used  in  the  old-time  camp  to  set  up 
against  and  inclose  the  two  ends  of  the 
shack,  leaving  the  broad  front  open.  This 
is  the  well-known  Adirondack  camp  of  for- 
mer days,  now  generally  superseded  by 
structures  of  similar  form  built  of  logs, 
but  unless  logs  are  used  a  much  neater, 
more  durable  and  a  better  protection  from 
the  rain  and  weather  can  be  obtained  by 
building 

A  CAMP  OF  BEAVER   MATS. 

similar  in  form  to  the  one  shown  by  Figs. 
I,  2  and  3.  The  roof,  by  the  way,  should 
be  much  steeper  than  Fig.  i  and  more  like 
that  shown  in  the  profile  view  of  Fig.  3. 
After  you  have  erected  the  frame  work  or 
skeleton  of  the  camp,  shown  in  the  above 
diagrams,  make  four  triangles  to  correspond 
with  ABC  (Fig.  3)  ;  do  this  by  fastening 
the  ends  of  three  poles  together.  Fig.  5. 

Next  nail  some  branches  from  side  to 
side  of  the  triangle,  as  shown  by  Fig.  6, 
then,  with  the  triangle  flat  on  the  grround, 
cover  the  frame  with  selected  brush,  being 
careful  that  it  is  placed  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, with  the  tips  pointing  down  and,  over- 
hanging the  stick,  AC,  as  is  shown  at  D, 
Fig.  7.    Over  this  lay  another  layer  of  brush 
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in  the  same  manner  (E,  Fig.  7),  and,  over 
the  second  layer  put  a  third  (F,  Fig.  7), 
as  one  would  shingle  a  house.  Continue  in 
this  manner  until  you  have  a  triangular  mat 
a  foot  or  more  thick. 

Next  make  a  duplicate  frame  (Fig.  6), 
but  with  the  cross  sticks  placed  up  and 
down  in  place  of  horizontal,  as  in  Fig.  6. 
Fit  the  second  triangle  over  the  first,  Fig.  8, 
and  lash  the  corners  together,  using  suffi- 
cient pressure  to  make  the  mattings  be- 
tween the  two  frames  hard  and  compact. 
One  side  of  your  camp  is  now  ready  to  set 
in  place,  but  another  beaver  mat  must  be- 
made  for  the  opposite  side,  and  then  both 
can  be  set  up  against  the  ends  of  the  camp, 
where  they  were  intended  to  fit.  The  roof 
may  be  made  of  a  beaver  mat  of  rectangular 
form  constructed  with  diagonal  braces,  like 
those  shown  by  G  H  F  E  L  M  K  J,  or 
D  C  B  A  of  Fig.  10. 

After  the  mats  are  in  place  the  whole 
thing  should  be 
thatched  by  insert- 
ing the  end  of  a 
layer  of  small  flat 
brush  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mat, 
then  one  above 
overlapping  the 
first  and  so  on 
until  the  top  is 
reached.  A  care- 
fully built  beaver 
mat  lean-to,  with 
thatch  of  palm 
leaves,  if  in  the 
South,  or  pine, 
spruce,  hemlock, 
or  sweet-smelling 
balsam  thatch,  if 
in  the  North,  can  shield  you  from  a  hard 
shower  of  rain,  and  in  cold  weather  offer 
a  wind  shield  which  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  tired  hunter. 

It  does  not  take  long  to  make  beaver 
mats,  but  it  does  require  care  to  make  good 
ones;  however,  one  who  loves  woodcraft 
will  love  to  work  with  the  twigs  of  ever- 
green, and  one  who  loves  his  task  may  be 
trusted  to  do  good  work.  If  the  reader  is 
indolent  he  had  better  keep  out  of  the 
woods  altogether,  or  travel  with  a  valet 
and  a  bunch  of  guides,  being  careful  to  sleep 
only  in  the  well-built  houses  paradoxically 
called  camps.  But  this  sort  of  man  wiU 
probably  not  read  this  sort  of  an  article, 
and  I  can  assume  that  the  reader  loves  the 
woods  for  their  own  sake,  loves  the  hard- 
ships and  exertion  of  travel  and  making 
camp,  loves  the  glow  of  the  campfire  and 
the  nights  under  a  birch-bark  roof,  or  even 
with  no  shelter  but  the  trees  overhead, 
where  he  can  watch  through  the  interlacing 
branches  the  twinkling  of  the  distant  camp- 
fires  of  heaven. 

But  even  the  true-hearted  woodsman  and 
seasoned  camper  may  wish  to  make  a  more 
artistic  abode  than  that  offered  by  a  brush 
lean-to.  He  may  expect  to  receive  ladies  at 
camp,  his  mother  and  sisters,  for  instance, 


possibly  accompanied  by  some  other  fellow's 
sister,  in  which  case  he  can  exercise  hit 
artistic  ability  by  constructing 

A  BEAVER  MAT  COTTAGE. 

for  the  ladies,  which  will  be  certain  to  find 
favor  and  win  the  feminine  approval  of  the 
woods  for  a  vacation.  Fig.  4  shows  a  very 
plain  and  simple  beaver  mat  hut,  but  one 
which  can  be  embellished  with  quaint  little 
hooded  windows,  a  comfortable  veranda, 
and  as  many  other  improvements  as  the 
time  and  inclination  of  the  builder  will 
allow. 

The  Wicks  Frame  shown  by  Fig.  9  is 
suitable  for  a  detached  open  dining-room, 
a  general  camp  assembly-room,  or  it  may  be 
made  of  smaller  dimensions  and  used  as  a 
camp  cottage. 

The  rafters  (F)  may  be  cut  off  just  be- 
low the  eaves  (G),  and  the  frame  covered 
with  beaver  mats, 
or  the  sides  may 
be  used  for  the 
front  and  rear 
ends  of  a  hut,  in 
which  case  the  two 
uprights  on  one 
side  may  be  made 
tall,  for  the  front, 
and  the  two  rear 
ones  cut  short  for 
the  rear,  which 
will  give  the  colo- 
nial tjrpe  of  roof 
(Fig.  4),  such  as 
the  old  Dutchmen 
of  New  York  used 
on  their  quaint 
dwellings,  and 
such  as  may  still  be  found  on  ancient 
houses  both  in  New  England  and  on  Long 
Island. 

To  make  the  beaver  mats  very  large  is 
not  a  very  practicable  idea.  Rather  make 
them  smaller  and  build  your  house  as  a 
child  does  a  house  of  blocks.  Fig.  10  shows 
a  wall  of  four  mats  with  a  window  opening. 
Fig.  II  shows  a  bow  stick,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  to  be  used  for  a  window  hood.  Fig. 
12  shows  the  frame  work  of  the  hood,  and 
Fig.  13  the  hooded  window  when  finished. 

The  window  hood  sticks  are  held  in  place 
simply  by  forcing  their  ends  into  the  com- 
pact mass  of  the  beaver  mats,  the  hood  is 
then  thatched  by  forcing  the  ends  of 
branches  in  above  the  window,  so  that  the 
twigs  rest  on  the  hoops  as  the  plain  sticks 
do  in  Fig.  12.  Over  these  first  row  of 
branches  a  shorter  lot  is  laid  with  their 
ends  thrust  into  the  beaver  mats  like  the 
first,  and  over  these  a  still  shorter  lot  until 
the  hood  is  covered  with  a  thick,  green 
thatch. 

THE  FAGOT   HUT. 

is  built  of  bundles  of  sticks,  as  shown  by 
Fig.    14,   laid   like  a   stone  wall,  so  as   to 
"break  joints,"  that  is,  so  that  the  joints    | 
are  never  in  a  continuous  line.    The  green    [g 
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fagots  are  laid  between  stakes,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram,  but  the  leaves  and  small 
branches  are  left  adhering  to  the  individual 
sticks  in  the  bundles,  although  for  conven- 
ience in  drawing  they  are  omitted  in  the 
diagram. 

In  place  of  mortar  or  cement,  leaves 
and  small  branches  are  strewn  over  each 
layer  of  fagots,  before  the  next  course  is 
laid.  Fig.  15,  a  window  opening,  shows 
how  rods  are  laid  for  a  window  sill,  in 
the  same  manner  rods  are  used  to  rest  the 
fagots  on  over  the  window  and  doorway 
openings.  Fig.  15  shows  a  fagot  shack  fin- 
ished with  a  beaver  mat  roof;  when  such  a 
building  is  well  thatched  it  makes  a  very 
serviceable  house. 

One  great  advantage  which  recommends 
the  beaver  mat  and  fagot  camps  to  nature, 
lovers  and  students  of  forestry,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  cut  down  or 
destroy  a  single  large  tree  to  procure  the 
material  necessary  to  make  the  camp;  as 
a  rule,  the  lower  limbs  of  the  forest  trees 
about  you  will  offer  sufficient  material  for 
building  purposes,  and  these  may  be  cut 
off  close  to  the  trunk  without  injury  to 
the  trees  themselves. 

FAGOT   ROADS^   PATHS    AND   FILLS 

offer  the  proprietors  of  permanent  camps 
a  use  for  the  brush  which  accumulates  when 
a  clearing  is  made  in  the  woods.  By  experi- 
ment I  have  found  this  to  be  excellent 
material  for  leveling  a  path  or  even  a 
"  tote  "  road. 

The  lower"  side  of  the  hillside  driveway 
in  front  of  my  log  house  in  Pennsylvania  1 
made  level  by  adding  bundles  of  brush 
weighted  with  stones,  covered  with  fine 
loose  brush,  a  layer  of  leaves  and  dirt.  This 
driveway  has  now  been  in  use  each  season 
for  a  dozen  or  more  years,  and  is  still  firm, 
hard  and  level. 

But  when  one  is  out  for  a  short  vacation, 
building  roads  is  not  the  occupation  gener- 
ally sought,  especially  when  one  may  never 
again  have  occasion  to  use  them;  but  it 
may  be  very  necessary  to  fill  up  some  dan- 
gerous crevice  between  rocks  or  some  bog 
hole  in  the  path  near  the  camp,  and  it  is 
well  to  know  that  this  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes  time  as  already  described  with  bun- 
dles of  brush  (Fig.  17)  covered  with  dirt. 
The  fagot  bundles  may  be  made  of  the  small 
branches  of  any  sort  of  brush,  which  can  be 


trimmed  into  reasonably 
straight  sticks,  and  bound  to- 
gether with  bits  of  rope,  twine, 
wythes,  the  twisted  inner  part 
of  chestnut  or  cedar,  pliable 
roots  or  vines. 

In  making  a  clearing  for  any 
purpose  there  is  always  left  a 
great  accumulation  of  brush, 
which  is  generally  disposed  of 
by  placing  it  in  long  wind  rows 
and  setting  fire  to  the  brush. 
This  practice  is  a  fruitful  cause 
of  forest  fires,  which  do  incalcu- 
lable damage;  but  if  this  brush  is  cut  into 
suitable  lengths  and  bound  into  bundles  it 
will  be  found  to  be  useful  in  many  ways. 
A  most  picturesque 

FAGOT  FENCE 

may  be  built  of  long  bundles  set  on  end, 
or  of  short  ones  laid  like  a  stone  wall  (Fig. 
14),  and  such  a  fence  offers  protection 
against  stray  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and 
even  dogs;  besides  which  it  can  be  made 
highly  ornamental  and  affords  the  best  pos- 
sible support  for  wild  or  cultivated  climbing 
vines  of  all  kinds. 

AN  ADOBE  HOUSE 

may  be  made  by  daubing  wet  clay  plentifully 
over  the  surface  of  an  old  dry  beaver  mat 
or  fagot  hut,  which  will  also  do  away  with 
the  inflammable  nature  of  the  original  struc- 
ture. 

There  is  a  sprig  of  balsam  on  our  desk 
and  it  stifles  the  sickening  odors  from  the 
reeking  streets. 

"  'Tis  the  silence  of  the  forest 
Crowding  in  upon  our  doors," 

and  what  then  care  we  for  musty  papers, 
stocks  and  bonds,  bank-books  and  chedcs, 
bills  and  duns,  or  the  tiresome  ring  of  the 
telephone  bell,  the  monotonous  clidcing  of 
the  telegraphic  instruments,  the  stupid  con- 
tents of  ledgers,  the  columns  of  intermin- 
able figures,  the  wording  of  perfunctory  let- 
ters or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  wheels  which 
compose  the  machinery  of  the-  senseless 
artificialities  of  modem  life? 

Above  the  hum  of  the  multitude,  the  roar 
of  the  elevated  trains,  the  harsh  clang  of 
trolley  car  bells,  the  vile  oaths  of  the  trudc- 
men,  and  the  insane  medley  of  city  noises, 
there  comes  to  us,  sweet  and  clear,  the 
voice  of  dear  old  Mother  Nature^  bidding 
us  home!  Calling  us  to  the  wilderness, 
our  old,  old,  home,  the  original  homestead 
of  the  human  race  antedating  the  pyramids 
and  designed  and  constructed  for  us  by  the 
Divine  Architect  himself.  It  is  the  soul- 
stirring  call  of  man  primeval  which  now 
rings  in  our  ears. 

But  at  the  same  time  to  become  restive  and 
to  stretch  our  necks  like  captive  wild  geese 
when  they  see  the  flying  wedge  of  their  free 
brothers  cleaving  the  misty  morning  air, 
and  hear  the  honk  of  the  wise  old  leading 
gander  as  he  bids  them  come!  ^ r^r^r\]r> 
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By  JOHN  BURROUGHS 


INSTINCT. 

MANY  false  notions  seem  to  be  current 
in  the  popular  mind  about  instinct. 
Apparently  some  of  our  writers  on  natural 
history  themes  would  like  to  discard  the 
word  entirely.  Now  instinct  is  not  opposed 
to  intelligence ;  it  is  intelligence  of  the  un- 
learned, unconscious  kind — the  intelligence 
innate  in  nature.  We  use  the  word  to  dis- 
tinguish a  gift  or  faculty  which  animals 
possess,  and  which  is  independent  of  in- 
struction and  experience,  from  the  mental 
equipment  of  man  which  depends  mainly 
upon  instruction  and  experience.  A  man 
has  to  be  taught  to  do  that  which  the  lower 
animals  do  from  nature.  Hence,  they  do 
not  progress  in  knowledge,  while  man's 
progress  is  almost  limitless.  A  man  is  an  ani- 
mal bom  again  into  a  higher  spiritual  plane. 
He  has  lost  or  shed  many  of  his  animal  in- 
stincts in  the  process,  but  he  has  gained  the 
capacity  for  great  and  wonderful  improve- 
ment. 

Instinct  is  opposed  to  reason,  to  reflection, 
to  thought — to  that  kind  of  intelligence 
which  knows  and  takes  cognizance  of  itself. 
Instinct  is  that  lower  form  of  intelligence 
which  acts  through  the  senses — sense  per- 
ception, sense  association,  sense  memory — 
which  we  share  with  the  animals,  though 
their  eyes  and  ears  and  noses  are  often 
quicker  and  keener  than  ours.  Hence  the 
animals  know  only  the  present,  visible,  ob- 
jective world,  while  man  through  his  gift 
of  reason  and  thought  knows  the  inward 
world  of  ideas  and  ideal  relations. 

An  animal  for  the  most  part,  knows  all 
that  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  know  as  soon 
as  it  reaches  maturity;  what  it  learns  be- 
yond that,  what  it  learns  at  the  hands  of  the 
animal  trainer,  for  instance,  it  learns  slowly, 
through  a  long  repetition  of  the  process  of 
trial  and  failure.  Man  learns  through  the 
exercise  of  his  reason ;  he  sees  how  the 
thing  is  done  and  the  relation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  problem  to  one  another.  The 
trained  animal  never  sees  how  the  thing  is 
done,  it  simply  does  it  automatically,  be- 
cause certain  sense  impressions  have  been 
stamped  upon  it  till  a  habit  has  been  formed, 
just  as  a  man  will  often  wind  his  watch 
before  going  to  bed,  or  do  some  other  ac- 
customed act  without  thinking  of  it.  Ani- 
mals do  not  think,  they  obey  impulses,  and 
these  impulses  are  set  going  by  some  out- 
ward matter  of  sense,  and  not  as,  often  with 
man,  by  some  inward  matter  of  thought  or 
reason. 

The  bird  builds  its  nest  and  builds  it  in- 
telligently; that  is,  she  adapts  means  to  an 
end,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
she  thinks  about  it  in  the  sense  that  man 
does  when  he  builds  his  house.  The  nest- 
building  instinct  is  stimulated  into  activity 
by  outward  conditions  of  place  and  climate 


and  food  supply,  as  truly  as  the  growth  of 
a  plant  is  thus  stimulated. 

As  I  look  upon  the  matter,  the  most  won- 
derful and  ingenious  nests  in  the  world,  as 
those  of  the  weaver  birds  and  orioles,  show 
no  more  independent  self-directed  and  self- 
originated  thought  than  does  the  rude  nest 
of  the  pigeon  or  the  cuckoo.  They  evince 
a  higher  grade  of  intelligent  instinct,  and 
that  is  all.  Both  are  equally  the  result  of 
natural  promptings,  and  not  of  aquired  skill, 
or  the  lack  of  it.  One  species  of  bird  will 
occasionally  learn  the  song  of  another  spe- 
cies, but  the  song  impulse  must  be  there  to 
begin  with,  and  this  must  be  stimulated  in 
the  right  way  at  the  right  time.  A  caged 
English  sparrow  has  been  known  to  learn 
the  song  of  the  canary  caged  with  or  near 
it,  but  the  sparrow  certainly  inherits  the 
song  impulse.  One  has  proof  of  this  when 
he  hears  a  company  of  sparrows  sitting  in 
a  tree  in  spring  chattering  and  chirping  in 
unison,  and  almost  reaching  an  utterance 
that  is  song  like.  Our  cedar  bird  does  not 
seem  to  have  the  song  impulse,  and  I  doubt 
if  it  could  ever  be  taught  to  sing.  In  like 
manner  our  ruflfed  grouse  has  but  feeble 
vocal  powers,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  would 
learn  to  crow  or  cackle  if  brought  up  in  the 
barn  yard.  It  expresses  its  joy  at  the  re- 
turn of  spring  and  the  mating  season  in  its 
drum  as  do  the  woodpeckers. 

The  recent  English  writer,  Richard  Kear- 
ton,  says  there  is  "no  such  dead  level  of 
unreasoning  instinct"  in  the  animal  world 
as  is  popularly  supposed,  and  he  seems  to 
base  the  remark  upon  the  fact  that  he  found 
certain  of  the  cavities  or  holes  in  a  hay  rick 
where  sparrows  roosted  lined  with  feathers, 
while  others  were  not  lined.  Such  depar- 
tures from  a  level  line  of  habit  as  this  are 
common  enough  among  all  creatures.  In- 
stinct is  not  something  as  rigid  as  cast  iron ; 
it  does  not  invariably  act  like  a  machine, 
always  the  same.  The  animal  is  something 
alive,  and  is  subject  to  the  law  of  variation. 
Instinct  may  act  more  strongly  mu  one  kind 
than  in  another,  just  as  reason  may  act  more 
strongly  in  one  man  than  in  another,  or  as 
one  animal  may  have  greater  speed  or  cour- 
age than  another  of  the  same  species.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  two  live  creatures,  very 
far  up  in  the  scale,  exactly  alike.  A  thrush 
may  use  much  mud  in  the  construction  of 
its  nest,  or  it  may  use  little,  or  none  at  all; 
the  oriole  may  weave  strings  into  its  nest, 
or  it  may  use  only  dry  grasses  and  horse 
hairs;  such  cases  only  show  variations  in 
the  action  of  instinct.  But  if  an  oriole 
should  build  a  nest  like  a  robin,  or  a  robin 
build  like  a  cliff  swallow,  that  would  be  a 
departure  from  instinct  to  take  note  of.  Or 
if  the  whippoorwill  and  its  allied  species  in 
Europe  should  perch  across  the  limb  in- 
stead of  lengthwise  of  it,  or  the  wood  duck  j 
nest  in  marshes,  and  the  marsh  hawk  nc@Q[g 
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in  trees,  then,  indeed,  would  the  dead  level 
of  instinct  be  violently  wrenched.  Organic 
life  in  all  its  forms  is  flexible;  instinct  is 
flexible ;  the  habits  of  all  the  animals  change 
more  or  less  with  changed  conditions,  but 
the  range  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  lives  of 
the  wild  creatures  is  very  limited,  and  is 
always  determined  by  surrounding  circum- 
stances, and  riot  by  individual  volition,  as 
it  so  often  is  in  the  case  of  man.  In  a  tree- 
less country  birds  will  sing  on  the  wing  that 
sing  on  the  perch  elsewhere.  The  black 
bear  in  the  Southern  States  "  holes  up  "  for 
a  much  shorter  period  than  in  Canada  or 
the  Rockies.  Why  is  the  spruce  grouse  so 
stupid  compared  with  most  other  species? 
Why  is  the  Canada  jay  so  tame  and  famil- 
iar about  your  camp  in  the  northern  woods 
or  in  the  Rockies,  and  the  other  jays  so 
wary?  Such  variations,  of  course,  have 
their  natural  explanation,  whatever  it  may 
be.  In  New  Zealand  there  is  a  parrot,  the 
Kea,  that  once  lived  upon  honey  and  .fruit, 
but  that  now  lives  upon  the  sheep,  tearing 
its  way  down  to  the  kidney  fat. 

This  is  a  wide  departure  in  instinct,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  read  as  a  development  of 
reason  in  its  place.  It  is  a  modified  in- 
stinct— the  instinct  for  food  seeking  new 
sources  of  supply.  Exactly  how  it  came 
about  would  be  interesting  to  know.  Our 
oriole  is  an  insectivorous  bird,  but  in  some 
localities  it  is  very  destructive  in  the  Au- 
gust vineyards.  It  does  not  become  a  fruit- 
eater  like  the  robin,  but  a  juice  sucker;  it 
punctures  the  grapes  for  their  un fermented 
wine.  Here,  again^  we  have  a  case  of  modi- 
fied and  adaptive  instinct.  All  animals  are 
more  or  less  adaptive,  and  avail  themselves 
of  new  sources  of  food  supply.  When  the 
Southern  Savannahs  were  planted  with  rice, 
the  bobolinks  soon  found  that  this  food 
suited  them.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  a 
great  visitation  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
of  cross  bills  from  the  north.  They  lin- 
gered till  the  fruit  of  the  peach  orchards 
had  set,  when  they  discovered  that  here  was 
a  new  source  of  food  supply,  and  they  be- 
came very  destructive  to  the  peach  growers. 
They  cut  out  the  embryo  peaches  very  deft- 
ly. All  such  cases  show  how  plastic  and 
adaptive  instinct  is. rat  least  in  relation  to 
food  supplies.  Let  me  again  say  that  in- 
stinct is  native,  untaught  intelligence,  di- 
rected outward,  but  never  inward,  as  in  man. 


DO   WOUNDED   DUCKS    EVER   COMMIT    SUICIDE? 

A  Western  correspondent  writes  asking 
if  it  is  true  that  ducks,  when  wounded,  will 
dive  to  the  bottom,  and  fastening  their  bill 
to  grass  or  sticks  remain  there  to  escape 
the  hunter,  thus  voluntarily  committing  sui- 
cide. This  seems  to  be  a  time-honored  be- 
lief, and  one  on  which  I  cannot  speak  posi- 
tively, as  I  am  not  a  duck  hunter.  That 
ducks  or  any  other  animals  will  commit 
suicide  is  incredible;  it  is  not  only  against 
all  we  know  of  ducks,  but  is  against  all  we 
know    of    animals    generally.      It    involves 


reasoning  and  knowledge  of  death  and  tiie 
ways  of  hunters  of  which  the  wild  creatures 
are  incapable.  If  ducks  do  this,  then  they 
do  it  simply  in  an  endeavor  to  stay  under 
water,  that  being  a  means  of  escape  which 
instinct  prompts  them  to  resort  to,  and 
without  any  knowledge  that  they  will  die 
there  or  that  it  will  ultimately  effect  their 
escape  from  the  hunter.  My  son,  who  is  a 
duck  hunter,  says  that  his  experience  with 
ducks  teaches  him  that  this  suicidal  notion 
cannot  be  true.  Wounded  ducks,. he  says, 
will  disappear  in  open  water  so  mysterious- 
ly that  no  doubt  hunters  will  often  think 
that  this  is  what  has  happened.  But  in 
the  words  of  the  poet,  dudes  "have  ways 
appointed  and  are  hence,  under  special 
providence."  "In  the  fall  of  1902  I  shot 
a  mallard  drake  in  mid-Hudson,  wounding 
him  so  he  could  not  fly.  I  approached  the 
duck  in  my  boat,  the  duck  eying  me  as 
I  raised  my  gun.  Then  he  dove  and  1 
never  saw  him  again.  We  were  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  shore,  sixty  feet  of  water 
and  sixty  feet  of  mud  beneath  us,  and  not 
a  grass  or  a  stick  ,to  which  the  duck  could 
have  fastened.  I  stood  up  in  my  boat, 
sweeping  the  water  for  an  hour  with  my 
field  glasses,  rowing  back  and  forth.  A 
week  afterward  some  quail  hunters  shot 
that  duck  up  a  small  stream  that  came  into 
the  Hudson  about  a  mile  below  where  I 
wounded  him.  I  cannot  say  it  was  the  same 
duck,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  it  was 
— a  mallard  drake  with  one  broken  wing. 
I  have  often  had  similar  experiences,  of 
ducks  diving  and  disappearing  in  mid-Hud- 
son where  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  them  to  have  held  to  the  bottom.  One 
day,  hunting  in  a  creek  that  wound  through 
a  flooded  swamp,  I  wounded  a  duck  that 
dove  like  a  flash,  disappearing  as  he  struck 
the  water.  I  would  never  have  seen  him 
again  but  for  a  thin  skin  of  new  ice  that 
covered  the  swamp  each  side  of  the  creek. 
Hearing  this  crack  out  in  the  swamp,  I 
drove  my  boat  in  that  direction,  and  saw 
the  duck  fast  in  the  ice  which  he  was  un- 
able to  break  far  enough  to  get  his  head 
out,  although  he  had  driven  or  raised  his 
rump  through  the  ice.  Another  time  I  shot 
a  duck  so  severely  that  he  was  almost  help- 
less, but  was  able,  however,  to  dive  and 
hide  in  some  rushes,  just  his  bill  out  of 
water.  A  hunter  told  me  how  one  day  he 
shot  a  duck,  hitting  him  with  both  charges, 
the  duck,  however,  climbed  skyward  and 
flew  away.  Listening  the  hunter  heard  the 
duck  come  crashing  from  a  great  height 
into  some  big  pines  nearly  half  a  mile  away. 
Going  there,  the  hunter  saw  in  the  snow 
where  the  duck  had  struck  the  ground  and 
then  walked  back  to  the  creek,  thus  finally 
escaping.  Does  it  look  as  if  a  bird  as  hardy 
and  resourceful  as  this  would  commit  sui- 
cide to  escape  the  hunter?  Any  duck  hunter 
can  multiply  such  instances  from  his  own 
experiences."  If  any  one,  however,  has  ever 
really  seen  a  duck  make  fast  to  the  bot- 
tom and  hang  there,  thus  drowning  itself, 
I  should  like  an  account  of  >*-,   ^. ^  ^  ^ 


A  UNIFORM  ANGLING  LAW— ANGLING 
ON  THE  HATTERAS  COAST 


By  WILUAM  C.  HARRIS 


IN  many  of  the  States  the  open  season  for 
trout  ends  on  September  ist;  the  excep- 
tions are: 

Nevada,  November  i ;  Colorado,  Novem- 
ber I ;  Virginia,  September  15 ;  Washington, 
November  i;  North  Carolina,  October  16; 
Nebraska,  October  31 ;  Oregon,  November 
I ;  North  Dakota,  January  i ;  Idaho,  No- 
vember I ;  Ohio,  September  15 ;  Iowa,  No- 
vember I ;  Virginia,  September  15 ;  Maine, 
October  i ;  California,  November  i ;  Wy- 
oming, October  I. 

In  the  British  Provinces  the  open  season 
closes  on  September  15th  in  Ontario  and 
the  Northwest  Territories,  and  on  October 
1st  in  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island  and  Quebec.  In  Newfound- 
land the  close  season  commences  on  Sep- 
tember i6th.  The  open  season  for  the 
Ouananiche  in  the  waters  of  Quebec  has 
been  changed  from  September  15th  to  Sep- 
tember 30th. 

In  nearly  all  the  States  the  open  season 
for  black  bass  extends  through  the  early 
winter  months,  an  extension  of  fishing  privi- 
leges not  greatly  valued  by  anglers  living 
north  of  the  Virginia  line.  The  months  of 
September,  October  and  November  are  de- 
lightful ones  for  the  black  bass  fisherman, 
not  only  from  the  weather  conditions  that 
generally  prevail,  but  the  increased  game- 
ness  of  the  fish,  that  seem  to  take  on  new 
life  as  the  autumn  approaches.  Certainly, 
a  healthy  black  bass  in  the  bracing  air  of  an 
October  day,  when  the  waters  seem  to  ab- 
sorb more  oxygen  and  are  of  greater  buoy- 
ancy, leaps  more  frequently  and  frantically 
than  during  the  hot  days  of  summer.  When 
the  chill  days  and  frequently  the  icy  ones  of 
December  come  in,  the  black  bass  are  apt 
to  seek  winter  quarters,  as  a  sudden  and 
heavy  fall  of  temperature,  which  sometimes 
occurs  in  November,  has  been  known  to 
paralyze  them,  as  it  were,  and  they  were 
sometimes  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  an  helpless  condition. 

In  the  three  months  last  named  fishing 
for  the  bronze  backers  is  legal  in  all  the 
States,  territories  and  in  the  Canadian 
provinces  except  in  Nevada,  when  the  legal 
season  closes  October  31 ;  New  Mexico, 
October  15,  and  in  Colorado  and  Idaho,  on 
October  31. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  these  four 
States  black  bass  have  been  introduced 
from  Eastern  waters,  hence  the  necessity 
of  protecting  them  by  shortening  the  legal 
season.  In  some  of  these  sections,  however, 
the  legislatures  have  shown  inexcusable  ig- 
norance of  the  habits  of  the  black  bass. 
For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  where 
these  fish  are  protected  from  November  i, 
the  open  season  commences  on  March  15 
and  ends  on  October  31st,  thus  giving  the 
free  lancers  of  the  hand  line  fraternity  the 


legal  right  to  "yank  *em"  out  when  the 
black  bass  are  in  the  height  of  their  spawn- 
ing season. 

In  the  Canadian  Provinces  the  black  bass 
is  well  protected  during  the  season  of  repro- 
duction, except  in  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia.  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  specified  close  season  for  fish  of  any 
kind  m  the  published  game  laws  of  New 
Brunswick,  where  the  salmon,  the  trout  • 
and  the  black  bass  are  the  greatest  sources 
of  delight  to  and  the  main  objects  of  pur- 
suit by  the  visiting  anglers  from  this  coun- 
try. The  same  condition  exists  in  Nova 
Scotia,  where  hook  and  line  fishing  for 
black  bass  is  permitted  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  In  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  New- 
foundland, the  Northwest  Territories, 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  there  are  no  laws 
restricting  fishing  for  or  even  referring  to 
the  black  bass.  These  fish  are  not  found, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  either  of  the  sections 
just  named,  unless  they  have  been  intro- 
duced within  the  last  few  years.  I  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  the  readers  of  Outing 
living  in  the  localities  named  as  to  their 
personal  knowledge  of  the  black  bass,  and, 
if  found,  something  about  their  angling 
qualities. 

Also  in  this  connection  a  very  peculiar 
condition  exists  in  the  State  of  Delaware, 
where,  until  last  year,  there  was  no  restric- 
tion of  any  kind  on  hook  and  line  fishing 
for  black  bass  or  any  other  fish.  The  legis- 
lators of  that  State  suddenly  arose  to  the 
fact  of  their  negligence  and  out-Petered 
Paul  in  their  haste  of  correction.  The  pro- 
tecting statute  now  reads : 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  to  catch  any  black 
bass  except  from  the  1st  day  of  March 
until  the  ist  day  of  June,  inclusive" — 
From  "Game  Laws  in  Brief"  for  April. 

This  throws  the  >yaters  of  Delaware — and 
some  of  them,  particularly  the  Brandywine 
river,  are  excellent  black  bass  streams,  or 
could  be  made  so — open  to  Tom,  Dick  and 
iHarry  when  the  bass  are  busy  spawning 
and  can  be  easily  taken  from  their  beds  in 
shallow  water  by  any  worm-bungler  who 
tosses  a  baited  hook  to  them,  but  forbids 
him  to  fish  in  a  season  when  they  are  in 
their  prime  of  fight  and  physical  condition. 

Since  the  year  1880,  with  previous  "fits 
and  starts,"  continued  agitation  for  more 
uniform  and  stringent  protection  to  fish 
and  furred  and  feathered  game  has  been 
going  on;  the  latter  are  fairly  well  pro- 
tected, but  the  fish  question  still  remains  to 
be  energetically  acted  upon.  Protective  fish 
and  game  associaions  have  been  chartered 
by  the  hundreds  in  the  towns,  cities,  coun- 
ties and  states,  and  several  also  that  claim 
to  be  national  in  character  and  work.  With 
an  aggregate  membership  of  scores  of  thou-  j 
sands,  living  in  every  State  and  Jemtory  [g 
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in  the  Union,  with  many  individual  mem- 
bers of  prominence  and  influence,  compar- 
atively nothing  has  been  accomplished,  ex- 
cept the  passage  of  the  Lacey  law,  an 
excellent  one  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  the 
attempts,  somewhat  spasmodical,  in  a  few 
of  the  States  to  prevent  by  statutes,  with 
niggardly  appropriations  to  enforce  them, 
the  catching  of  fish  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year. 

In  many  instances  fish  and  game  protec- 
tive clubs  are  more  ornamental  than  useful. 
Every  now  and  then  a  new  one,  purporting 
to  be  national  in  character,  is  formed,  yet 
we  hear  of  no  practical  results  by  which 
protection  is  advanced,  and  matters  remain 
in  each  State,  with  exceptions  here  and 
there,  about  as  they  were  twenty  odd  years 
ago.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  patent 
to  any  one  interested,  that  violation  of  the 
game  laws  cannot  be  prevented  and  an  effi- 
cient and  uniform  statutory  code  cannot  be 
enacted  without  calling  together  for  con- 
sultation and  action,  the  legislative  commit- 
tees on  game  and  the  fish  commissions  of 
the  States  located  in  corresponding  zones 
of  latitude,  wherein  fish  and  game  live  un- 
der similar  conditions  of  temperature,  food 
and  general  environment.  If  nothing  else 
was  done  by  a  convention  of  this  character, 
it  would  certainly  correct  the  glaring  incon- 
gruities of  close  and  open  seasons  existing 
in  States  the  dividing  lines  of  which  are 
waters  where  on  one  side  fishing  for  game 
fish  is  legalized  fifteen  or  more  days  before 
the  legal  season  commences  on  the  other 
side.  This  condition  is  illustrated  strikingly 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  with  the 
Connecticut  river  as  a  boundary  line;  on 
the  New  Hampshire  side  black  bass  may  be 
taken  on  June  i,  while  in  Vermont  restric- 
tion is  placed  on  fishing  for  them  until 
June  15. 

Conflicting  laws  of  this  character  exist  in 
many  other  States  that  adjoin  each  other, 
which,  when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  gross  ignorance  of  the  legislators  of 
Delaware  and  other  legislatures,  certainly 
calls  strongly  for  combined  and  energetic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  fish  protective 
clubs  of  the  country.  They  should  get  to- 
gether; formulate  their  views  and  objects 
in  detail;  decide  upon  methods  of  proced- 
ure; select  a  sportsman  of  known  probity, 
intelligence  and  energy  as  their  representa- 
tive and  pay  him  well  for  his  time  and  ex- 
penses. Instruct  him  to  visit  the  legisla- 
tures of  designated  States;  to  interview 
the  committees  in  charge  of  protection  of 
fish  and  game;  to  consult  with  the  fish  and 
game  commissions  and  press  the  passage 
by  all  legitimate  means  of  the  desired  legis- 
lation. 

Through  such  efforts,  which  are  only 
crudely  outlined  here,  can,  I  think,  be  at- 
tained what  has  been  agitated  and  desired 
for  years — a  uniform  and  zoned  code  of 
game  and  fish  laws.  "  What  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's."  Individual  work, 
backed  by  the  influence  of  the  sportsmen  of 
the  country,  will  be  effective,  while  conven- 


tion resolutions  will  be,  as  they  always  have 
been,  so  much  waste  paper.  Surely  the  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  will  justify  die  small 
assessments  necessary  to  be  levied  upon 
each  member  of  the  clubs;  possibly  fifty 
cents  per  head  will  yield  sufficient  money  to 
meet  all  charges,  for  the  memberships  reach 
many  thousands  of  sportsmen,  who  will,  no 
doubt,  gladly  aid  in  the  movement. 

Possibly  some  cross-grained  individuals 
may  say  that  the  above  contains  a  slur 
upon  the  work  of  county  and  State  clubs  as 
a  class.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  discredit  the 
good  results  arising  from  the  formation  of 
local  clubs.  The  work  in  their  respective 
localities  has,  in  many  instances,  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  interests  of  the  craft,  and  has 
created,  without  doubt,  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  value  of  fish  and  game  protection,  and 
has  fostered  genial  companionship  among 
the  members.  The  benefit  derived  by  young 
and  inexperienced  anglers  by  being  brought 
in  communion  with  their  veteran  brothers 
has  been  incalculable.  As  a  member  of 
clubs  to  which  Thaddeus  Norris,  Seth 
Green,  Judge  Fitch,  Ben  Bent  and  a  host 
of  other  good  and  experienced  anglers  and 
just  men  belonged,  I  can  testify  to  the 
charm  of  such  companionship  and  the  value 
of  the  knowledge,  under  their  tuition  and 
leadership,  imparted  to  their  younger  breth- 
ren in  the  art  of  angling. 


WEAKFISH  AND  DRUM   ON  THE   HATTERAS 
COAST. 

At  Manteo,  N.  C,  on  Albemarle  Sound, 
is  perhaps  the  finest  fishing  for  weakfish 
(squeteague  in  the  New  England  waters) 
that  can  be  had  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
About  thirteen  miles  south  of  the  town  the 
tide  pours  in  and  out  of  Oregon  Inlet  in 
mill-race  form,  creating,  at  intervals  of  a 
few  hundred  feet,  when  the  meadow  banks 
have  been  washed  away,  large  eddies,  in 
which  the  weakfish  lie  and  feed.  At  such 
places,  despite  the  rush  of  the  tide,  very 
light  sinkers  and  rods  can  be  used,  and  to 
hook  and  play  a  yellow  fin,  as  the  large 
weakfish  are  called  in  the  north,  under  such 
conditions,  is  the  acme  of  angling  in  salt 
water.  The  tackle  used  is  of  the  simplest 
kind.  A  cane  rod  from  a  southern  swamp 
is  bought  at  the  Manteo  stores  for  ten 
cents;  guides  and  tip  ring,  ordered  or 
brought  from  New  York,  at  a  cost  of  fifty 
cents;  one  hundred  yards  of  No.  9  Cutty- 
hunk  line,  costing  sixty  cents;  three  dozen 
No,  3-0  or  4-0  Harrison  Sproat  hooks,  $1.20, 
and  half  dozen  triple  twisted  leaders  (not 
needed  absolutely),  fifty  cents;  total  cost. 
$2.90. 

If  you  are  not  up  mechanically  to  adjust- 
ing the  guides,  tip  ring  and  reel  to  the  rod 
there  are  dozens  around  you  who  will 
cheerfully  do  it  for  you,  for  of  all  men, 
women  or  children  who  can  and  do  do 
nice,  hospitable  things  for  transient  visitors 
the  Manteoans  are  to  be  credited   as  the 
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These  cane  rods,  if  the  cane  is  carefully 
selected,  will  do  faithful  work;  they  are 
strong,  but  light,  with  sufficient  spring  to 
respond  quickly  to  the  pluck  of  a  "  tide- 
runner"  (another  northern  local  name  for 
the  weakfish)  and  strong  enough  to  boat  or 
grass  a  ten-pounder.  With  them  a  four- 
ounce  sinker  can  be  handled  with  comfort 
in  the  rush  of  the  tide,  and  one  of  only  an 
ounce  in  weight  is  sufficient  to  steady  the 
line  when  cast  in  the  eddies.  A  fastidious 
fisherman  who  fails  to  get  the  full  measure 
of  enjoyment  unless  his  tackle  be  of  feather 
weight,  can  select  a  very  light  cane  with 
just  enough  elasticity  about  it  to  spring  the 
steel  into  the  mouth  of  a  weakfish  at  the 
first  pluck  of  the  fish  and  just  enough  give 
and  take  "  yielding  resistance  "  to  tire  out  a 
hard  fighting  fellow. 

Light  tackle  properly  adjusted  to  the 
weight  and  play  of  the  fish  to  be  angled  for 
is  only  to  be  used  by  those  who  are  well  up 
in  all  "the  tricks  of  the  lure,"  and  those 
fishermen  who  go  only  to  the  salt  waters 
for  sport  appear  to  have  a  hard  time  in 
learning  the  fact  that  skill  and  success  in 
fishing  consists  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
fish  is  handled  when  hooked.  Any  tyro 
can  jerk  a  fastened  fish  out  of  the  water, 
but  it  is  at  the  risk  of  breakage,  or,  as  hap- 
pens many  times,  the  sudden  yet  powerful 
jerk  sends  the  fish  skyward,  with  hook  and 
line  dangling  in  the  air,  the  quarry  falling 
twenty  feet  or  more  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  boat.  Such  methods  are  more  to  be 
deplored  when  the  weakfish  is  the  object  of 
capture,  for  the  cartilaginous  film  just  above 
the  upper  jaws,  where  the  hook,  nine  times 
in  ten,  is  impaled,  is  very  fragile,  and  fre- 
quently only  a  pliant  give  and  take  rod  will 
hold  a  fish  fast  when  so  hooked. 

All  the  Manteo  anglers  hold  on  to  the 
old  methods  of  heavy  rods  (most  of  them 
being  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long),  hefty 
sinkers  and  large  floats  or  corks,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  convince  them  and  many 
weakfish  anglers  in  the  north  that  short, 
light  rods  do  the  best  work,  but  such  is  the 
fact,  as  practice  has  proven  frequently  and 
through  many  working  years  of  experience. 
The  fruition  of  angling  for  weakfish  lies 
in  the  use  of  tackle  adapted  to  the  feeding 
habits  and  fighting  methods  of  them.  Their 
first  rush  for  the  bait  is  frequently  a  frantic 
one,  appearing  as  if  hunger  crazed,  and  if 
the  angler  responds  instantly  the  hook  is 
fast.  How  can  this  response  be  immediate 
when  use  is  made  of  the  old-time  tackle  ? 
With  it  over  and  in  the  water  the  act  of 
hooking  a  biting  fish,  which  is  apt  to  eject 
the  bait  so  soon  as  the  gritty  impact  of  the 
hook  is  felt,  reveals  several  lost  motions. 
The  sense  of  sight  is  first  brought  into 
action  as  the  cork  goes  down ;  then  the  will 
tells  the  muscles  of  the  angler  what  to  do 
and  the  slack  of  line  between  the  tip  of  the 
rod  and  the  float,  frequently  fifty  to  one 
hundred  feet,  is  taken  up  before  contact  is 
had  with  the  biting  fish.  A  pliant  rod  with 
a  responsive  tip  does  all  the  work  of  hook- 


ing a  fish  and  taking  in  the  slack  of  the 
line;  its  action  is  instantaneous.  Of  course 
such  a  rod  is  most  efficient  when  no  float  is 
used,  and  no  sinker  when  the  tide  or  current 
above  tide  water  is  a  gentle  one.  For  many 
years  I  have  fished  the  north  shore  of 
Staten  Island  from  New  Dorp  to  Perth 
Amboy,  using  the  tackle  just  described 
with  a  large  piece  of  shedder  crab  for  bait, 
which  caused  the  lure  and  fifty  feet  or  more 
of  line  to  sink  midway  in  water  ten  to 
twelve  feet  deep,  and  under  the  quiet  flow 
of  the  tide,  the  bait  would  undulate  as  if 
alive  and  the  "squit"  (a  New  England 
name  for  weakfish)  would  seize  it  hungrily, 
with  a  wild  dash  of  eagerness. 

The  weakfish  along  the  North  Carolina 
coast  are  of  large  size;  those  that  come  in 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July  seldom 
reach  more  than  four  pounds,  but  the  suc- 
ceeding runs  contain  fish  of  eight  to  nine 
pounds.  The  best  bait  for  both  the  Inlet 
and  Sound  fish  appears  to  be  the  hard-shell 
crab,  which  is  deftly  handled,  so  that  each 
of  the  first  flippers,  right  and  left,  make  a 
very  enticing  lure,  with  a  piece  of  the  white 
flesh  of  the  body  of  the  crab,  an  inch  or 
more  in  length,  hanging  from  the  inner 
bony  joint,  the  other  joints  and  balance  of 
the  flippers  being  thrown  overboard  as 
"chum."  This  method  of  baiting  is  de- 
scribed because  of  its  being  used  only,  I 
think,  in  this  section. 

The  number  and  aggregate  weight  of 
weakfish  caught  on  single  hooks  at  Oregon 
Inlet  would  astonish  the  angler  who  fishes 
in  the  estuaries  of  the  northern  states.  An 
accredited  catch  of  nearly  two  hundred 
pounds  was  made  by  five  rods  in  three 
hours  on  June  30  of  this  year,  and  five- 
sixths  of  them  were  taken  on  cut  fish  bait, 
the  Spot  or  Lafayette  being  the  favorite 
fish  used  for  this  purpose.  The  weakfish 
caught  at  Manteo  belong  to  the  same  family 
and  genus  (cynascion  regalis)  as  those  of 
the  north,  the  only  apparent  difference  be- 
ing in  coloration — there  is  the  same  mottled 
rose  color  on  the  back,  with  less  prominence 
in  the  green  metallic  luster  under  the  dor- 
sal fins.  A  few  of  them  have  a  brilliant 
horizontal  band  of  robins*  egg  blue  extend- 
ing from  the  outer  edge  of  the  gill  cover  to 
the  outer  rim  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  tail, 
a  coloration  which  is  not  seen  in  the  north- 
ern species. 

With  the  weakfish  comes  the  channel  bass 
or  red  drum,  a  close  congener  to  the  former 
fish,  into  the  inlets  or  ocean  passes  of  the 
North  Carolina  coast,  and  in  July,  August 
and  September  they  are  nearly  as  numerous 
as  the  weakfish.  They  are  caught  mostly 
in  the  surf,  and  take  cut  fish  bait  with 
great  eagerness. 

All  along  the  North  Carolina  coast  from 
Currituck  to  Cape  Hatteras  and  below  to 
Moorehead  City  game  fish  are  now  coming 
into  the  estuaries  in  great  schools,  and 
later  on  the  shore  snipe,  the  curlew,  willet, 
yellow  legs  and  others  will  be  swarming 
on  the  marshes. 
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I— THE   CAMERA 
By  L.  W.  BROWNELL 


IN  this  day  of  the  universal  use  of  cam- 
eras it  is  well,  if  we  would  do  the  best 
work  possible  with  our  instruments,  to 
know  those  instruments  thoroughly. 

In  the  series  of  articles  that  are  to  follow 
in  this  department,  I  intend  to  explain,  as 
clearly  as  space  will  allow,  not  only  the 
different  essential  parts  of  a  photographic 
outfit,  but  also  to  give  full  directions  for  its 
use  and  for  the  manipulation  of  the  plates 
in  development,  printing,  etc. 

A  camera,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  light  tight  box  with  a 
lens  at  one  end  and  a  ground  glass  (upon 
which  the  image  is  projected)  at  the  other. 
All  cameras  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  classes:  the  fixed  focus  camera  (of 
which  class  are  most  of  the  hand  cameras), 
and  those  having  an  adjustable  focussing 
arrangement. 

A  fixed  focus  camera  is  one  that  will  give 
a  sharp  image  of  anything  at  a  distance  of 
about  six  feet  and  over  from  the  lens. 
With  it,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  pho- 
tograph anything  that  is  nearer  to  the  lens 
than  six  feet  and  not  obtain  a  blurred' 
image.  The  lens  is  stationary  and  does  not 
admit  of  being  moved  so  as  to  alter  the 
distance  between  it  and  the  ground  glass. 
This  is  the  principal  limitation  of  the  fixed 
focus  camera. 

The  cameras  of  the  other  type  are  made 
with  a  bellows  and  a  focussing  thumb-screw 
by  means  of  which  we  can  alter  the  distance 
between  the  lens  and  the  ground  glass  and 
thus  obtain  a  sharp  image  of  any  object  at 
no  matter  what  distance. 

The  modern  folding  hand  camera  is  fitted 
with  a  focussing  scale,  so  that  one  may  tell 
just  how  far  to  extend  his  front  board. 
On  the  side  of  the  lens  board  is  a  pointer. 
When  the  object  to  be  photographed  is,  let 
us  say,  twenty  feet  from  the  camera  the 
front  board  is  run  out  until  the  pointer  is 
oyer  the  mark  numbered  ^  on  the  focus- 
sing scale,  and  we  then  have  the  object  and 
all  beyond  in  sharp  focus. 

It  is  always  well  to  test  your  focussing 
scale,  as  they  are  sometimes  put  on  care- 
lessly. This  may  be  done  very  simply  by 
focussing  upon  a  card,  with  heavy  black 
letters  printed  upon  it,  at  the  stated  dis- 
tances as  marked  on  the  scale.  Measure 
your  distances  carefully,  and  if  the  pointer 
is  not  directly  over  the  corresponding  num- 
'^'^r,  then  the  scale  should  be  changed  ac- 
cordingly or  a  new  one  made: 

Modem  tripod  cameras  are  fitted  with  a 
reversible  back,  by  means  of  which  we  can 
take  either  an  upric:ht  or  an  oblong  picture 
without  changing  the  position  of  the  camera, 
and  also  with  a  swincr  back.  This  latter  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  features  of  the  mod- 
em camera.  Set  up  a  camera  to  photograph 
a  building,  for  instance,  and  it  will  usually 
be  found  necessary  to  tilt  the  front  of  the 


camera  up  so  as  to  include  the  whole  struc- 
ture in  the  picture.  Now  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  lines  of  the  house  in  the  image  on 
the  ground  glass,  instead  of  being  perpen- 
dicular, converge  at  the  top.  This  is  caused 
by  the  tilting  of  the  camera  which  throws 
the  plate  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  this 
defect  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  use  of 
the  swing  back. 

At  the  right-hand  side  of  the  lens,  either 
on  the  base-board  or  attached  to  the  up- 
rights of  the  lens  board,  is  a  small,  square 
box,  with  a  little  lens  at  the  front  and  a 
ground  glass  in  the  top.  This  is  a  view 
finder,  and  its  purpose  is  to  show  a  reduced 
fac-simile  of  what  will  be  included  in  the 
negative.  When  we  first  buy  a  camera  we 
should  test  this  view  finder  to  see  if  the  ad- 
justment is  correct.  This  is  a  very  easy 
matter.  Set  up  your  camera  and  focus 
upon  any  kind  of  a  view.  Make  an  ex- 
posure and  develop  the  plate.  Now  com- 
pare this  negative  with  the  image  which 
your  view  finder  gives  you,  from  exactly  the 
same  position,  and  note  if  there  is  any  dif- 
ference. If  there  is  then  the  position  of  the 
finder  must  be  changed  until  it  gives  you  ex- 
actly what  you  see  in  the  negative. 

The  front  board,  carrying  the  lens,  is  so 
made  in  most  of  the  better  cameras  that 
it  can  be  moved  vertically  and  horizontally. 
This  is  called  a  rising  and  falling  front  and 
is  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  the  lens  from 
its  normal  position  at  the  exact  center  of 
the  plate  to  a  higher  or  lower  position  so  as 
to  include  more  or  less  foreground  in  the 
picture  than  can  be  had  with  die  lens  in  the 
normal  position. 

By  far  the  best  style  of  camera  for  a  be- 
ginner to  experiment  with  is  one  of  the 
4x5  folding  hand  cameras,  such  as  is  made 
by  the  Eastman  Company,  for  it  can  be  used 
either  as  a  hand  or  a  tripod  camera. 

After  buying  it,  leam  the  movements  thor- 
oughly, then  experiment  by  setting  up  your 
camera  and  focussing  upon  some  bit  of 
scenery,  a  house,  or,  in  fact,  an3^hing.  Now 
observe  carefully  what  happens  when  you 
use  the  swing  back  or  the  rising  and  falling 
front,  if  your  instrument  is  supplied  with 
these  accessories,  and  see  how  the  image 
varies  under  the  different  conditions.  Then 
begin  to  take  photographs,  and,  by  this  pre- 
liminary investigation,  the  chances  of  failure 
will  be  greatly  reduced. 

Any  camera  will  do  what  is  required  of 
it,  if  properly  used.  The  great  trouble  with 
most  beginners  is,  that  they  do  not  leam  to 
know  their  camera  and  its  possibilities,  and, 
consequently,  unless  luck  is  with  them,  the 
pictures  which  they  tum  out  are  bad  or.  at 
the  best,  merely  passable.  They  immedi- 
ately lay  the  fault  to  the  camera,  never  cop-» 
sidering  that  they,  themselves,  may  be  m 
fault.    A  good  workman  never  blames. his 
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